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PREFACE 

This  volume  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Edwin  Gill,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Governor  Gardner,  June  1,  1931  to 
January  7,  1933.  In  January  1936  the  material  was 
turned  over  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission for  publication.  In  printing  this  book  the 
method  and  procedure  used  in  the  publication  of  the 
letter  books  of  Governors  Morrison  and  McLean  have 
been  adopted.  The  Council  of  State  provided  the 
funds. 

The  biographical  sketch,  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Allen  Jay  Maxwell  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Gardner. 

The  list  of  appointments  was  compiled  from  the  ap- 
pointment book  in  the  governor's  office  by  Miss  Mamie 
C.  Turner,  executive  clerk. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  author- 
ized my  services  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  papers, 
writing  the  headings,  preparing  the  table  of  contents, 
compiling  the  index,  and  supervising  the  printing 
of  the  material. 

In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  capitalization,  punctuation,  phraseology,  and  sen- 
tence arrangement,  but  in  all  cases  I  have  endeavored 
to  retain  the  original  meaning.  The  deletion  in  some 
of  the  letters  has  been  explained  in  the  footnotes. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Gill  for  assisting  in  supplying  data  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

D.  L.  CORBITT. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
February  1,  1937 


OLIVER  MAX  GARDNER 
By  Allen  Jay  Maxwell 

O.  Max  Gardner  was  inaugurated  governor  of  North 
Carolina  January  11,  1929.  At  this  time  the  State 
was  surging  with  high  purpose  and  was  looking  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  continuation  of  the  golden  era  of 
progress.  The  eight  years  preceding,  covering  the 
administrations  of  Cameron  Morrison  and  Angus 
Wilton  McLean,  represented  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
expansion  of  public  service  and  public  spending.  In 
these  eventful  eight  years  North  Carolina  had  been 
lifted  from  lethargy  to  perhaps  the  most  dynamic  com- 
monwealth in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  Schools,  roads, 
institutions,  and  all  departments  of  government  had 
been  touched  with  the  stimulation  of  unprecedented 
growth.  The  state  debt  at  the  end  of  1920  was 
313,300,000.  When  Gardner  took  office  eight  years 
later  it  had  risen  to  ^178,264,000.  The  pride  of  the 
people  was  boundless.  The  General  Assembly  of  1929 
could  see  no  cloud  upon  the  horizon.  The  financial 
seas  gave  no  sign  of  the  coming  storm.  Without  delay 
it  voted  generous  appropriations  and  adjourned.  The 
credit  of  the  State  was  excellent,  the  future  brilliant 
with  prospect.  The  captains  of  industry,  almost  with- 
out exception,  were  predicting  a  continuance  of  Coo- 
lidge  prosperity. 

The  national  speculative  mania  had  reached  a  new 
high.  On  September  3,  1929,  United  States  Steel  sold 
at  ^261  per  share,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
at  ^335,  and  General  Electric  at  3396.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  top  and  the  Nation  sat  serenely  in  the  childlike 
faith  of  perpetual  endowment  of  good  times  and 
unparalleled  prosperity. 

In  October,  without  warning,  the  bubble  burst.  The 
Nation's  joy  ride  was  over.     The  big  banks  formed 
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pools   to   bolster   the   sagging   markets — to   no   avail. 
Confidence  caved  in  and  rapidly  gave  way  to  hysteria. 

Every  business,  every  individual,  and  every  govern- 
ment was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  readjustment 
to  meet  the  hardships  of  depression.  To  add  to  the 
gloom  there  was  confusion  of  tongues.  False  prophets 
came  forward  in  numbers  predicting  that  the  depres- 
sion was  only  temporary  in  character,  that  in  a  few 
months  the  economic  crisis  would  pass.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  learned  authorities  on  finance  came  out  regularly 
with  reassuring  statements. 

The  collapse  caught  North  Carolina  completely  off 
guard.  Our  people  refused  to  accept  the  depression  as 
a  fact.  Personally  and  politically  they  were  rebellious 
to  any  policy  designed  to  curb  expenditures.  At  this 
point  the  governor  was  forced  to  face  a  people  in  fer- 
ment and  unrest.  Not  only  did  the  state  budget 
dwindle  but  the  family  budget  of  every  home  was 
shrinking.  And  it  was  in  this  period  that  Gardner 
commenced  to  show  the  leadership  that  developed  into 
the  constructive  administrative  program  which  char- 
acterized every  day  of  his  term  of  office  to  the  end. 

All  over  North  Carolina  the  question  was  raised  in 
thoughtful  minds — how  will  Gardner  meet  the  crisis  .f* 
For  years  he  had  been  known  as  a  man  of  dynamic  per- 
sonality, naturally  friendly,  and  admirably  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth  in  normal  times;  but  was  he  the  type 
to  lead  the  State  in  the  time  of  universal  distress  .f*  Did 
he  have  the  iron,  the  solidity  of  purpose,  to  face  the 
facts  .^  In  other  words,  admitting  that  he  was  a  good 
administrator,  was  he  also  a  statesman  .f* 

Gardner's  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  did  not  permit  him  to 
accept  a  narrow  view  of  constitutional  prerogatives. 
It  was,  rather,  that  the  governor  should  be  the  leader, 
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possessed  with  Initiative  and  equipped  with  authority. 
This  conception  he  held  to  steadfastly  throughout  one 
of  the  most  depressed  and  dramatic  epochs  In  the 
history  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Youth — ^The  Man 

The  roots  of  the  Gardner  ancestry  were  truly  Amer- 
ican. The  maternal  great  great  grandfather  of  O.  Max 
Gardner  was  George  Blanton,  who  was  born  in  Spotsyl- 
vania County,  Virginia,  in  1738,  and  moved  into  North 
Carolina  In  1769,  settling  in  what  was  then  Tryon 
County.  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  show 
that  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  Bern  in  1769  by  Governor 
Tryon  and  members  of  His  Majesties  Council  and 
House  of  Burgesses,  George  Blanton  was  appointed 
colonial  commissioner  of  peace  for  Tryon  County, 
authorized  by  the  Crown.  Burwell  Blanton,  his  son, 
was  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Rutherford  County  and 
served  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  descendants  of  George  Blanton  have  occupied 
positions  of  prominence  and  influence  in  North  Carolina 
for  more  than  150  years.  The  blood  of  this  ancestor, 
as  reflected  in  his  descendants,  has  run  strongly 
towards  politics  and  public  service.  The  Webbs,  Gard- 
ners, Wrays,  Suttles,  McBrayers,  Blantons,  Youngs, 
Hamricks,  and  Roysters  in  one  line  of  family  strain  are 
direct  descendants  of  George  and  Burwell  Blanton. 
Mrs.  O.  Max  Gardner  and  Governor  Gardner  are  dis- 
tant cousins  and  great  grandchildren  of  Burwell 
Blanton. 

Governor  Gardner's  great  grandfather  was  Thomas 
W.  Gardner.  He  was  English  descent,  and  was  born 
In  Rutherford  County  In  1791  and  died  there  in  1844. 
His  son,  William  Hoyle  Gardner,  was  born  in  Ruther- 
ford County  in  1801  and  died  there  In  September  1844. 
He   married   Rebecca   Beam   whose   maternal    grand- 
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mother  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  At  that 
time  the  name  was  spelled  "Beaum."  William  Gard- 
ner and  wife,  Rebecca  Beam,  reared  a  family  of  ten 
children  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Governor 
Gardner. 

O,  Max  Gardner  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
twelve  children.  He  was  born  in  Shelby,  March  22, 
1882.  His  father.  Doctor  Oliver  Perry  Gardner,  was 
a  physician  with  a  large  country  practice  and  a  decided 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  also  an  extensive 
farmer.  Doctor  Gardner  represented  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty in  the  General  Assembly  in  1859.  He  was  a  Whig 
in  poHtics  and  was  bitterly  opposed  to  secession. 
When  war  was  declared  he  became  an  intense  Demo- 
crat, organized  a  company  of  volunteers  which  became 
Company  I  in  the  Thirty-eighth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, and  was  made  captain.  His  two  brothers, 
Thomas  S.  and  D.  Tyler,  were  members  of  his  company 
and  were  killed  in  action.  Gardner's  mother  was 
Margaret  Young  of  Rutherford  County,  a  woman  of 
excellent  mind  and  greatly  beloved. 

Max  Gardner  was  the  child  of  matured  parents.  His 
father  was  54  years  of  age  and  his  mother  42  when  he 
was  born.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten  years 
old  and  his  father  when  he  was  fifteen.  From  that 
time  until  he  went  to  college  in  1900  he  lived  with  his 
sisters  in  the  old  home  place  in  Shelby.  Max  Gardner 
has  often  said  that  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Bessie 
Gardner,  the  wife  of  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  stimulation  of  his  youthful  ambi- 
tion and  the  formation  of  his  early  character  than  any 
other  influence. 

Doctor  Gardner  was  never  a  rich  man,  but  he  was 
fairly  well  ofl^  before  the  war.  During  the  war  he  lost 
all  of  his  property,  and  the  expense  of  rearing  a  large 
family — combined  with  hard  times — kept  him  from 
accumulating  an  estate.     He  left  no  property  to  his 
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children.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Max  Gard- 
ner in  early  youth  to  learn  to  fight  and  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  independence.  He  has  always  been  known 
as  a  hard  fighter,  but  one  who  could  lose  and  smile, 
and  win  and  be  humble. 

Regardless  of  his  handicap  as  an  orphan,  he  was  an 
honor  graduate  of  the  Shelby  High  School  and  won  a 
competitive  scholarship  to  A.  &  M.  College  (now 
North  Carolina  State  College).  He  entered  college 
in  the  middle  of  the  freshman  term  in  January  1900, 
and  graduated  in  three  and  one-half  years  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Gardner's  ambition  at  college  was  to  gain  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point,  but  he  could  never  find  a  vacancy. 
His  record  as  a  college  student  was  unusual  in  its 
diversity  of  influence  and  leadership.  He  joined  the 
literary  society  and  began  to  develop  his  talent  for 
public  speaking.  At  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  he 
won  the  debater's  medal,  and  a  year  later  the  coveted 
orator's  medal.  In  his  junior  year  he  was  elected 
captain  of  the  football  team  and  manager  of  the  base- 
ball team.  In  his  senior  year  he  was  made  president 
of  his  class  and  commencement  speaker.  He  was 
chief  marshal  at  commencement  in  1902,  president  of 
the  German  Club,  president  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Pullen  Literary  Society,  president 
of  the  Liebig  Chemical  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Club.  Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  chemistry  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1905,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  study  law. 

When  Gardner  left  A.  &  M.  College  he  took  with  him 
a  letter  from  Professor  D.  H.  Hill,  later  to  become 
president  of  the  college,  which  is  worth  quoting  here,  as 
it  gives  a  picture  of  Gardner  in  1905  and  is  in  some 
ways  prophetic.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 
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May  30,   1905. 

Mr.  O.  Max  Gardner  was  graduated  at  this  College  and  for  two 
years  after  graduation  was  Instructor  in  Chemistry  here. 

During  these  years  I  had  opportunity  to  know  him  well,  as  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  affable  manner,  good  mind  and  upright 
character.  He  has  first-rate  capacity  for  work,  and  will,  I  feel 
sure,  do  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  work  that  he  may  be  willing 
to  undertake.  He  has  one  quality  that  is  very  essential  to  success 
in  law — he  knows  how  to  get  along  with  men,  and  how  to  command 
their  respect. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending  him  as  a  trustworthy  man. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  D.  H.  Hill, 
Professor  of  English,  A.  &  M.  College. 

Three  years  after  graduating,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Gardner  was  appointed  by  Governor  Robert  B. 
Glenn  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  alma 
mater,  State  College,  and  has  served  continuously  ever 
since,  and  is  today  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Gardner  began  the  study  of  law  while  he  was  in- 
structor at  A.  &  M.  College,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Battle,  eminent  Raleigh  lawyer.  In 
September  1905  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  complete  his  legal  education.  On  January 
1,  1907,  he  commenced  to  practice  in  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  J.  A.  Anthony,  in  Shelby. 

At  Chapel  Hill  Gardner  was  a  hard  student.  He 
played  football  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  was 
elected  captain  of  the  1906  team  of  the  University.  In 
the  meantime,  the  rules  of  the  game  were  changed  and 
Gardner  and  many  other  outstanding  athletes  were 
disqualified  for  having  played  longer  than  four  years. 

The  college  career  of  Gardner  is  Important  in  at  least 
two  respects:  it  was  at  college  that  he  first  exhibited 
ability  as  a  leader,  and  there  he  formed  life-long  friend- 
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ships  that  were  to  aid  him  materially  in  his  political 
career. 

In  November  1906,  Max  Gardner  married  Fay 
Lamar  Webb,  daughter  of  Judge  James  L.  Webb  and 
Kansas  Andrews  Webb.  Judge  Webb  was  the  most 
popular  and  outstanding  citizen  of  Cleveland  County, 
and  his  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  James  Love,  who 
gave  the  site  for  the  town  of  Shelby.  The  Gardners 
have  four  children,  Margaret  Love,  married  to  N.  E. 
Burgess;  James  Webb,  married  to  Iris  Rollins;  Ralph 
Webb;  and  O.  Max,  Jr.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
there  has  never  occupied  the  Governor's  Mansion  a 
more  lovely  or  charming  hostess  than  Mrs.  Gardner. 

Gardner  practiced  law  continuously  in  Shelby  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  until  he  was  elected 
governor  in  1928.  He  appeared  on  one  side  of  practi- 
cally every  important  case  in  Cleveland  and  adjoining 
counties  for  the  last  ten  years  before  being  elected 
governor.  These  legal  battles  usually  found  Clyde 
Hoey  on  one  side  and  Gardner  on  the  other. 

Gardner  took  great  interest  in  agriculture,  both  as  a 
practical  farmer  and  as  a  public  citizen  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  country  living. 
He  organized  the  Cleveland  County  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  was  its  first  president.  In  1921  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Morrison  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  where  he  served  for  eight  years. 

Gardner  also  became  keenly  interested  in  industry 
and  believed  that  his  own  section  of  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
centers  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South.  In 
1926  he  and  O.  M.  Mull,  his  partner  in  business  and 
close  friend,  organized  and  became  complete  owners 
of  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mill,  a  rayon  weaving  plant 
which  today  employs  eight  hundred  operatives. 

Gardner's  formal  political  career  began  in  1908  when 
he  was  selected  by  National  Committeeman  Josephus 
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Daniels  as  state  organizer  of  the  Young  Men's  Demo- 
cratic Clubs.  In  1910,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  Senate.  He  was  reelected  in 
1914  and  in  1915  was  unanimously  made  president 
pro  tempore.  In  1916  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  his  party  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  served  during 
the  Bickett  administration. 

In  1920  Gardner,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  met  his 
only  political  defeat.  He  lost  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor  by  a  very  close  vote  in  the  primary. 
Gardner  did  not  sulk  or  complain  over  the  results,  but 
accepted  defeat  magnanimously,  and  took  the  stump 
immediately  in  behalf  of  the  successful  candidate, 
Cameron  Morrison. 

The  sustained  devotion  of  Gardner's  friends  and 
their  personal  and  political  loyalty  to  him  at  the  close 
of  his  service  as  lieutenant  governor  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  unprecedented  excerpt  from  the 
Senate  Journal,  Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 

Senator  Long  of  Alamance  offers  the  following  resolution,  which 
is  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  extended  to 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner,  retiring  President  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  ability,  impartiality  and  fairness  with  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body  during  his  term  of  office  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  President,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  on  his  return  to  private 
life  this  body  extends  to  the  Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner  its  most 
sincere  wishes  for  his  future  happiness  and  prosperity  and  looks 
forward  with  enthusiastic  anticipation  to  his  early  return  to 
public  life  in  the  State  he  loves  so  well. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Winborne,  the  address  of  Senator 
Burgwyn  of  Northampton  in  eulogy  of  the  retiring  President  is 
ordered  incorporated  in  the  Journal,  as  follows: 

SENATORS: 

The  time  has  come  when  O.  Max  Gardner,  who  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body  for  the  past  four  years,  with 
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becoming  dignity  and  fairness,  will  surrender  the  gavel  to  his 
successor  in  office. 

Elevated  to  this  high  position  of  trust  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  militant  democracy  of  North  Carolina,  he  has  made  himself 
felt  along  all  forward  lines  of  legislation,  and  has  materially  aided 
in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  State.  He  has  by  absolute 
fidelity  to  duty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  made 
himself,  at  once,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  champion 
of  all  those  who  are  struggling  upward  for  nobler  deeds  and  greater 
achievements.  He  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  young  democ- 
racy of  North  Carolina.  From  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  West 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  East,  the  young  democracy  stands,  not 
in  an  unbroken  line,  but  in  solid  phalanx,  with  their  shields  locked, 
waiting  for  the  call  of  their  leader.  And  with  them  stand  the 
newly  enfranchised  women,  who  love  him  for  the  fight  he  made  for 
them,  because  they  realize  that  in  standing  four-square  with  them, 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  ballot,  he  probably  lost  the  great  honor 
which  his  friends  wished  him  to  receive.  And  though  he  realized 
that  this  might  be  the  case,  he  never  swerved  or  faltered  in  his 
fight  for  them.  But  these  friends,  both  women  and  men,  love  him 
all  the  more  for  the  fact  that  he  never  bent  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning.  And  they  know  that 
he  rests  secure  in  the  thought  and  knowledge  that  he  retires  to 
private  life,  for  a  brief  season,  with  the  glorious  truth  that  he  kept 
every  promise  made  and  that  "He  never  sold  the  truth  to  save 
the  hour,  nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power."  That 
though  he  lost,  it  was  a  glorious  defeat,  and  that  in  defeat  he  was 
as  great  as  he  will  be  in  victory.  And  that  unlike  Achilles,  who 
sulked  in  his  tent,  he  aided  his  victorious  opponent  in  the  primary 
to  gain  the  greatest  victory  in  the  annals  of  the  party  in  this 
State,  in  the  general  election. 

Honest,  true,  strong,  and  brave  we  see  him  leave  the  public 
forum  with  sorrow,  not  for  him  but  for  the  State.  And  we  wait 
serene  in  the  faith,  for  the  day  when  his  people  shall  call  to  him  to 
lead  them  along  the  way  into  the  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Swain,  the  Senate,  in  honor  of  its 
retiring  President,  O.  Max  Gardner,  adjourns  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.* 

*The  Senate  Journal,  Session  1921,  pp.  31,  32. 
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A  lieutenant  governor,  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
does  not  participate  in  its  debates,  but  his  position  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  legislation. 
Gardner  supported  the  liberal  measures  of  the  Bickett 
administration.  Probably  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  progressive  legislation  of  his  time  was  the 
income  tax  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Under  it 
the  State  has  collected  a  hundred  million  dollars  of 
revenue.  An  opposition  block  was  forming  in  the 
Senate.  It  required  only  two-fifths  to  defeat  it. 
Gardner's  conferences  with  members  in  support  of  it 
assured  its  passage. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  decided  in  1920  that 
Gardner  should  be  elected  governor.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  nominated  without  opposition — the  only 
Democrat  ever  nominated  for  governor  without  a  fight 
since  the  adoption  of  the  state-wide  primary. 

In  1924  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate  at  large  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation. 
In  1932  he  was  again  elected  as  delegate  at  large  and 
made  chairman  of  the  delegation  at  the  Convention  in 
Chicago  which  nominated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  At 
this  same  time  he  was  unanimously  elected  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  campaign  in  1928  was  memorable,  for  this  was 
the  year  in  which  thousands  of  Democrats  for  the  first 
time  cast  their  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  carrying  the  national 
Democratic  standard  and  on  his  candidacy  the  party 
in  North  Carolina  split.  Smith  was  a  Catholic  and 
wet.  North  Carolina  was  overwhelmingly  dry  and 
protestant.  Democrats  all  over  the  State,  although 
agreed  that  Gardner  should  be  governor,  deluged  him 
with  conflicting  advice.  Many  urged  him  to  make  safe 
his  own  election  and  renounce  the  candidacy  of  Smith. 
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This  Gardner  declined  to  do,  although  he  had  opposed 
Smith's  nomination  in  the  first  instance.  At  Boone  on 
September  2,  in  opening  his  campaign  for  election,. 
Gardner  took  his  stand  with  Alfred  E.  Smith,  endorsing 
his  candidacy  and  pledging  his  loyalty  to  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  and  declared,  "In  all  the  experience  of  my 
political  life,  in  the  sunshine  of  victory  and  in  the 
shadow  of  defeat,  I  have  never  faltered  in  my  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party.     I  shall  not  do  so  now." 

He  recognized  the  right  of  the  electorate  to  vote 
against  Smith  if  they  could  not  consistently  support 
him,  but  he  preserved  as  a  party  leader  his  own  party 
integrity.  As  it  developed,  Gardner  led  the  state 
/ticket  and  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  seventy  thousand,  while  Hoover  carried  the 
State  against  Smith  by  a  majority  of  more  than  sixty 
thousand.  Whatever  doubt  there  had  been  in  North 
Carolina  as  to  the  political  acumen  of  Max  Gardner 
it  was  dissolved  after  this  campaign. 

Gardner  was  the  first  governor  of  the  State  since  the 
Civil  War  who  did  not  run  on  a  platform  somewhat 
related  to  Reconstruction,  and  his  elevation  to  office 
was  largely  the  result  of  younger  men  demanding 
recognition  in  state  affairs. 

During  the  interval  between  his  defeat  in  1920  and 
his  election  in  1928  Gardner  grew  intellectually:  his 
vision  broadened;  his  understanding  deepened.  He 
studied  intensively  the  whole  structure  of  government. 
He  knew  every  section  of  North  Carolina,  its  problems 
and  its  people.  He  spoke  everywhere.  He  traveled 
in  America  and  in  Europe. 

No  governor  was  more  thoroughly  North  Carolinian 
than  Gardner;  yet  he  was  in  no  sense  provincial.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  at 
North  Carolina  institutions  of  learning.  As  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  public  service  the  University 
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of  North  Carolina,  Wake  Forest  College,  and  North 
Carolina  State  College  have  at  various  times  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  industrial  and  business  centers  he  was  known  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State  and  his  intellect 
had  a  breadth  and  depth  which  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  have  found  in  a  man  of  more  cosmopolitan 
background. 

Max  Gardner  was  physically  strong  and  able  to  with- 
stand the  arduous  duties  ahead  of  him.  His  football 
career  had  helped  to  mold  a  naturally  strong  body  into 
a  powerful  and  vigorous  man. 

On  one  occasion  his  native  physical  strength  was  to 
be  his  salvation.  There  was  a  train  wreck  at  Salisbury 
and  Gardner  was  pinned  beneath  the  wreckage.  His 
back  was  badly  injured,  one  leg  was  broken  in  two 
places,  and  there  were  other  serious  injuries.  Rescuers 
cut  through  the  wreckage  and  rushed  him  to  the 
hospital.  For  days  death  seemed  imminent.  Trans- 
fusions and  injections  were  resorted  to.  But  his 
naturally  strong  constitution  stood  him  in  good  stead 
and  Gardner  survived  to  serve  his  State. 

Following  his  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  office  of  governor,  Gardner  delivered 
an  extemporaneous  speech  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Raleigh  in  June,  1928,  in  which  he  struck  a 
high,  inspirational  note.  The  governor-nominate  de- 
clared : 

I  stand  before  you  today  with  a  heart  filled  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  deepest  gratitude  for  the  generous  distinction  so  recently 
bestowed  on  me.  I  may  fail  to  approximate  the  high  ideal  in- 
volved in  the  conspicuous  honor  of  being  nominated  by  our  party 
without  opposition  for  governor,  but  here  and  now  I  make  this 
solemn  covenant  to  strive  honestly  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability 
to  be  worthy  of  this  confidence  and  faithful  to  this  sacred  trust. 
I  have  no  misgivings  with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
task  before  me,  and  yet  I  am  conscious  of  at  least  one  element  of 
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qualification  for  the  high  office  of  governor  and  that  element  is 
my  absolute  freedom  from  obligation  to  any  power  in  all  this  land 
except  the  dominating  power  of  the  public  good.  I  am  politically 
free.  I  have  made  no  private  promises.  I  have  bartered  no 
political  offices.  I  have  spent  no  money  for  my  nomination.  I 
have  no  secret  alliances.  I  am  a  candidate  for  no  office  except 
that  of  governor  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  receptive  to  no  dicta- 
tion except  the  demands  of  conscience  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  my  mother  State.  I  covet  no  greater  ambition  than  to  know 
what  is  right  and  the  ability  and  courage  to  do  what  is  right. 

Within  a  few  months  after  making  the  above  state- 
ment Oliver  Max  Gardner  became  the  twenty-ninth 
governor  of  North  Carolina  elected  by  the  people  and 
this  confession  of  faith  proved  to  be  the  keynote,  not 
only  of  a  convention,  but  of  an  administration. 

The  First  General  Assembly — 1929 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  Democratic  government 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  its  unbroken  continuity 
from  Aycock  to  the  present.  The  transition,  therefore, 
from  one  Democratic  administration  to  another  is  a 
friendly  aflFair.  The  transition  from  McLean  to  Gard- 
ner was  cordial  and  smooth  and  was  marked  by  a  deep 
understanding  between  incoming  and  retiring  execu- 
tives. McLean  had  made  an  outstanding  reputation 
as  a  business  governor.  He  had  established  the  state 
executive  budget  act  which  made  the  governor,  as 
director,  responsible  for  the  control  of  expenditures  of 
state  agencies.  Gardner  was  destined  to  wield  with 
courage  and  wisdom  the  power  of  the  budget  during  a 
four-year  period  in  which  state  revenues  were  never 
sufficient  to  balance  legislative  appropriations. 

Governor  Gardner  had  his  first  Legislature  on  his 
hands  at  the  time  he  was  inaugurated.  In  the  interim 
between  the  November  election  and  the  first  of  January 
he  had  spent  considerable  time  in  conference  with 
Governor  McLean,  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission, 
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the  Tax  Commission,  and  heads  of  various  state  agen- 
cies, and  had  famiharized  himself  with  the  immediate 
status  of  the  State's  fiscal,  budgetary,  revenue,  admin- 
istrative, and  social  problems  and  policies;  and  he  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  his  first  Legislature  with  a 
definite  program.  He  had  had  prepared  before  the 
Legislature  convened  a  secret  ballot  bill  which  would 
permit  a  voter  to  cast  his  vote  without  intimidation 
and  with  only  his  conscience  as  his  boss,  and  a  work- 
men's compensation  bill  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
casualties  in  industry  where  it  belongs — on  society  as 
a  whole.  These  two  measures  had  been  agitated  per- 
sistently by  the  progressive  leaders  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  preceding  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Naturally, 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  both  measures,  but  the 
Gardner  leadership  and  political  popularity  drove  both 
measures  through  the  General  Assembly. 

Gardner  made  to  the  1929  General  Assembly  two 
important  recommendations  for  reducing  the  tax  bur- 
den on  land  and  property  in  North  Carolina.  The 
first  was  that  the  State  should  take  over  from  the 
counties  the  maintenance  of  the  more  important 
secondary  roads  and  require  at  the  same  time  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  the  county  property  taxes 
levied  for  road  maintenance.  The  second  was  to 
double  the  amount  of  state  aid  for  public  schools  and 
to  provide  that  the  basis  of  allotment  of  state  aid 
should  be  such  as  to  reduce  property  taxes  for  schools 
most  where  they  were  highest.  This  recommendation 
was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  of  state  aid  was 
increased  from  ^3,250,000  annually  to  36,500,000,  and 
express  provision  was  made  that  ^1, 250,000  of  the  sum 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  reducing  property 
taxes  in  the  weakest  districts  which  were  at  their  own 
expense  providing  an  extended  term  beyond  the  state 
constitutional  six  months  term.     His  recommendation 
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for  roads  was  modified  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
extent  of  turning  over  approximately  33,000,000  of 
state  aid,  derived  from  a  one  cent  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax,  to  the  counties  to  spend  rather  than  placing 
the  responsibility  on  the  State  Highway  Department 
as  Gardner  had  recommended. 

On  the  whole,  the  governor  had  his  way  pretty  much 
with  the  1929  General  Assembly.  In  addition  to  the 
above  measures  which  he  recommended,  he  persuaded 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  legislation  providing  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  especially  for  the 
State's  assistance  in  making  available  to  farmers  pure- 
bred seeds,  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  improve  the  state  tax  structure, 
the  creation  of  a  State  Tax  Commission,  the  placing 
of  the  fiscal  control  of  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  state  departments  under  the  director  of  the 
budget,  the  strengthening  of  county  government  ad- 
ministration, and  the  strengthening  of  the  executive 
budget  act. 

At  the  time  the  1929  General  Assembly  adjourned 
Governor  Gardner  had  not  yet  met  the  acid  test  of 
leadership.  He  had  aroused  some  criticism  in  a 
special  message  to  the  General  Assembly  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  through  a  period  of  eight  years 
public  spending  in  North  Carolina  had  been  multiplied 
four-fold;  that  in  ten  years  the  total  tax  bill  of  the 
State  and  local  units  had  increased  from  323,000,000 
annually  to  over  395,000,000,  and  that  during  this 
period  government  had  been  spending  annually  out  of 
borrowed  money  approximately  50  per  cent  more  than 
it  collected  in  taxes.  The  governor  stated:  "Today, 
at  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  about  to 
enter  a  period  of  descending  public  expenditures  and 
descending  tax  levies.     It  is  my  thought  that  we  shall 
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pass  through  this  period  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 
end  that  no  substantial  decrease  in  the  public  service 
shall  be  felt." 

The  first  official  indication  of  this  financial  policy  was 
seen  in  June  1929  when,  as  director  of  the  budget,  he 
called  into  conference  the  heads  of  the  state  agencies 
and  reduced  legislative  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  in  the  amount  of  31,450,000.  One  year 
later,  after  the  public  had  been  prepared  by  the  finan- 
cial disasters  following  the  market  crash  in  October, 
he  made  a  corresponding  cut  for  the  succeeding  year  of 
32,100,000.  Each  succeeding  year  he  found  himself 
forced  reluctantly  to  make  a  bigger  cut  from  legis- 
lative appropriations  made  to  the  State's  spending 
agencies.  These  cuts  totalled  in  four  years  the  sum 
of  310,800,000. 

Industrial  Warfare 

As  Gardner  came  into  office  our  industrial  structure, 
expanded  greatly  in  boom  times,  began  to  crack  and 
settle  as  its  basic  supports  crumbled.  Overproduc- 
tion, price  cutting,  and  suicidal  competition  were  under- 
mining our  economic  life.  Strikes,  lock-outs,  and  dis- 
order were  to  break  out;  and  this  was  long  before  the 
political  leadership  of  the  Nation  evinced  any  con- 
structive interest  in  the  problems  involving  capital  and 
labor.  Gastonia,  Marion,  High  Point,  and  Rocking- 
ham were  to  be  the  focal  points  of  unrest  during  this 
administration. 

Industrial  disputes  give  abundant  opportunity  foi 
a  governor  to  court  popularity  through  a  demagogic 
appeal  to  class  consciousness,  and  pressure  was  brought 
upon  Gardner  to  lay  aside  the  impartiality  of  his  great 
office.  Capitalistic  influences  urged  him  to  smear  the 
cause  of  labor  with  an  indiscriminate  charge  of  com- 
munism. Radicalism  urged  him  to  villify  the  in- 
dustrial leadership  of  the  State  and  to  champion  ex- 
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travagantly  the  cause  of  labor.  Either  position  would 
have  been  easier  than  the  one  the  governor  did  not  fear 
to  take.  He  lent  the  prestige  of  his  office  equally  to 
the  prosecution  of  partisans  of  each  side  charged  with 
violation  of  the  law,  and  he  offered  his  own  services  as 
mediator  whenever  there  was  a  willingness  to  reach  a 
constructive  settlement.  His  impartial  conception  of 
justice  did  not  obtain  the  complete  approval  of  either 
class:  the  radicals  condemned  him  because  he  main- 
tained law  and  order;  industrial  leaders  were  dissatis- 
fied because  he  favored  arbitration.  Although  he  be- 
lieved in  law  and  order,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  in- 
justices of  the  period,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  cham- 
pion Christian  principles  in  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes. 

Gardner's  leadership  through  these  bitter  contro- 
versies was  of  incalculable  benefit.  Because  of  the 
sanity,  the  fairness,  and  the  deep  understanding  of  his 
policy,  Gardner  emerged  a  full-length  statesman  and 
North  Carolina  survived  the  crisis  with  a  minimum  of 
scars  and  wounds.  In  the  long  run  he  received  genu- 
ine commendation  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation 
for  his  sound  middle-of-the-road  policy,  in  which  he 
had  held  himself  above  the  bitterness  of  class  struggle 
and  governed  with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

In  1933,  after  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  high 
commendation  was  to  come  from  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration by  way  of  a  letter  fairly  expressive  of  his 
labor  policy,  from  a  man  who  was  a  great  labor  leader 
and  who  was  later  to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  Cabinet: 
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NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  27,  1933. 
The  Honorable  0.  Max  Gardner, 
1126  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Governor: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  views  relative  to  the  national 
recovery  act  as  printed  in  the  Raleigh  Times  of  July  18. 

Of  course,  I  was  tremendously  interested  in  reading  your  views 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  fact:  that  in  the  period  of  six  years 
ending  1931  traveling  through  the  Southern  states  in  behalf  of 
humane  treatment  of  working  men  and  women,  the  Honorable 
O.  Max  Gardner  was  the  only  governor  in  any  of  these  states  who 
at  that  time  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  publicly  that  the  workers 
of  his  State  and  of  the  entire  South  ought  to  be  given  a  square 
deal  as  to  the  hours,  wages,  and  treatment,  and  I  might  add  that 
O.  Max  Gardner  was  the  only  governor  in  the  Southern  states 
who  was  willing  to  receive  me,  a  representative  of  labor,  officially. 
All  of  the  things  which  you  advocated  in  those  early  days  and 
which  met  with  opposition  are  now  coming  to  pass. 

I  am,  with  every  good  wish 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Edw.  F.  McGrady. 

A  Trail-Blazing  Administration 

Gardner  and  his  contemporaries  such  as  Roosevelt 
of  New  York  and  Byrd  of  Virginia,  might  well  be 
termed  governors  before  recovery.  During  their  admin- 
istrations a  governor  had  "to  go  it  alone."  The  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  was  lending  no  help  to  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  social  prob- 
lems which  were  agitating  the  states.  The  helping 
hand  to  recovery,  which  was  to  come  from  Washington 
during  the  presidency  of  Roosevelt,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 
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On  April  28,  1930,  long  before  the  enactment  of  the 
national  industrial  recovery  act,  Governor  Gardner 
had  called  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  the  South- 
eastern states  about  regional  cooperation  and  uniform 
hours  for  labor. 

During  the  depression  Gardner  resisted  every  effort 
to  enveigle  him  into  an  attempt  to  control  crops  by 
state  legislation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  disagree  with 
the  action  of  other  states  for  passing  what  he  termed 
futile  laws  for  the  control  of  the  production  of  com- 
modities whose  growth  was  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  He  took  sharp  issue  with  Governors  Murray, 
Sterling,  Blackwood,  and  Huey  P.  Long  for  their 
advocacy  of  unconstitutional  and  conflicting  state  laws 
attempting  to  control  the  production  of  cotton,  without 
enabling  Federal  legislation. 

He  was  also  using  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  settle 
strikes  without  statutory  authority. 

Live-At-Home  Agriculture 

In  agriculture  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  of  individual 
self-reliance.  This  took  the  form  of  a  live-at-home 
movement  and  applied  particularly  to  the  small  unit 
farm  owner  and  farm  tenant.  North  Carolina  agri- 
culture is  a  cash  crop,  and  in  1929  two-thirds  of  our 
crop  production  consisted  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
From  one  end  of  North  Carolina  to  the  other  he  urged 
farmers  to  grow  all  the  food  and  feedstuffs  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  own  livestock.  Through  this  program,  the 
governor  hoped  that  the  farm  tenant  and  the  small 
farm  owner  would  be  liberated  from  the  slavery  of  cash 
crops.  He  recognized  the  inter-dependence  of  com- 
munities, the  mutuality  of  problems  affecting  states, 
but  in  all  of  this  he  saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  individual  farmer.  He  preached 
the  live-at-home  movement  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
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religious  exhorter.  It  was  his  answer  to  many  of  the 
isms  of  the  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  practical  methods  used 
by  Gardner  to  gain  wide  support  for  his  Hve-at-home 
program.  He  invited  the  editors  of  all  North  Carolina 
newspapers  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. An  elaborate  dinner  was  provided,  prepared 
entirely  from  North  Carolina  products.  Although 
Gardner  delivered  many  speeches  on  this  movement, 
the  menu*  of  this  dinner  was  probably  more  eloquent 
than  any  address  delivered  by  him  on  this  subject. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Dr.  A.  T. 
Allen,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  school 
children  throughout  the  State  were  stimulated  to  write 
short  essays  upon  the  need  for  the  live-at-home  move- 
ment. More  than  eight  thousand  arguments  for  his 
agricultural  policy  were  written  by  white  and  colored 
school  children. 

Identical  silver  loving  cups  were  presented  to  the 
white  child  and  to  the  colored  child  writing  the  best 
essay.  Governor  Gardner  presented  the  prizes  in 
person  and  a  picture  was  taken  of  the  governor  and 
the  prize-winners  of  both  races.  This  unforgetable 
picture,  taken  under  the  shadow  of  the  monument  of 
Aycock  on  the  Capitol  Square,  was  probably  the  first 
posed  picture  taken  since  Reconstruction  days  of  the 
governor  of  a  Southern  state  with  a  member  of  the 
Negro  race. 

The  live-at-home  movement  was  a  great  success,  and 
what  movement  could  fail  with  all  newspaper  editors 
and  school  children  cooperating.^  It  resulted  in  re- 
ducing cotton  acreage  536,000  acres.  It  was  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
have  added  316,000,000  to  the  value  of  food  and  feed- 
stuffs  grown  in   1930.     And  it  is  conservatively  esti- 

*  See  page  697. 
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mated  to  have  added  more  than  350,000,000  to  the 
value  of  these  crops  during  his  administration.  It  was 
the  salvation  of  thousands  of  small  farmers  during  the 
hard  years  1931  and  1932. 

Gardner  and  Centralization 

Gardner  knew  the  necessity  of  responsibility  in 
government,  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  emergency 
facing  the  State,  to  recommend  a  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  conduct  of  the  State's  affairs.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  once  the  authority  was  given  him,  to 
wield  fearlessly  and  effectively  for  the  public  good  such 
power  as  he  had.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  of 
Gardner  to  show  that  he  had  an  inordinate  love  of 
power. 

In  his  appointments  to  office  Gardner  clearly  showed 
that  he  had  no  ambition  to  build  a  personal  political 
machine.  On  the  contrary  he  showed  a  clear  inten- 
tion to  build  up  his  party  by  recognizing  its  various 
elements.  Although  loyal  to  his  friends,  he  never 
assumed  the  role  of  political  vengeance  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  unusual  magnanimity 
toward  political  opponents.  It  was  also  conspicuous 
for  its  generous  recognition  of  young  men  who  were 
little  more  than  first  voters  when  he,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  challenged  the  supremacy  of  a  well- 
established  political  organization  by  running  for  gov- 
ernor. He  selected  his  friend,  George  Freeman,  a 
young  man  and  a  distinguished  past  state  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  to  make  the  keynote  address 
at  the  State  Democratic  Convention  of  1932. 

Gardner  was  for  centralization  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility because  centralization  was  the  only  answer  to 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  hour.  A  study  of  the  re- 
forms enacted  during  the  Gardner  administration, 
placing  them  against  a  background  of  what  was  taking 
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place  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
clearly  shows  that  in  advocating  centralization  of 
authority  the  governor  was  accurately  interpreting  the 
flow  of  economic  events. 

In  thus  interpreting  the  Gardner  motive,  it  should 
be  said  that  his  program  did  not  involve  an  attack  on 
local  government.  In  dealing  with  problems  which  fit 
into  its  limitations,  local  government  is  more  competent 
to  deal  with  them  than  a  more  distant  agency.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  his  policies  saved 
local  government.  It  was  strengthened  by  throwing 
around  it  restrictions  which  limited  abuse  of  its 
powers,  and  by  relieving  it  of  burdens  which  it  no 
longer  could  successfully  carry.  His  program  sought 
to  relieve  this  burden  by  accepting  state  responsibility 
where  state-wide  operation  involved  large  savings  in 
costs  and  consequent  lightening  of  the  burden  of  the 
over-burdened  taxpayer. 

The  Depression  Becomes  a  Fact — 1930 

Between  the  sitting  of  the  1929  and  the  1931  general 
assemblies,  prosperity  gave  way  to  depression  and  the 
discerning  eye  of  statesmanship  began  to  sense  the 
tragic  days  which  were  ahead. 

In  the  old  days  of  dirt  roads  and  log  cabin  school- 
houses,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  meant,  for  one  thing, 
the  right  of  county  commissioners  and  school  com- 
mitteemen to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent manner.  They  were  paying  their  own  hills. 
However,  with  the  breakdown  of  local  government, 
with  school  houses  closing  and  roads  disintegrating,  it 
was  apparent  that  old  ideas  of  local  independence  must 
give  way.  The  counties  could  no  longer  pay  their  own 
way.  The  local  governments  were  crying  out  in  their 
distress,  demanding  that  the  State  come  to  their  rescue 
by  supplementing  local  expenditures  for  schools  and 
roads.     The  demand  for  a  sharp  reduction  of  taxes 
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upon  property  was  heightened  with  the  sad  news  that 
many  of  the  counties  and  towns  were  defaulting  in 
payments  of  bond  principal  and  interest. 

The  governor's  answer  to  the  breakdown  of  local 
government  in  North  Carolina  was  a  positive  program 
of  reform,  embracing  schools,  roads,  and  local  govern- 
ment finance.  This  program  involved  centralization, 
of  power.  If  the  State  was  to  pay  the  bills,  then  the 
State  must  supervise  its  spending. 

The  march  of  progress,  both  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  Nation,  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  many 
preconceived  conceptions  of  government.  A  strict 
construction  of  the  doctrine  of  state's  rights  has  been 
much  diluted  by  the  demand  of  the  sovereign  states 
that  government  at  Washington  come  to  their  rescue 
by  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  the  states  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

New  Conditions  Demand  New  Remedies 

In  state  affairs  Gardner  clearly  saw  that  the  town- 
ship and  the  county  were  no  longer  able  to  live  within 
themselves.  Consolidated  schools  had  lessened  the 
significance  of  small  communities  and  hard-surfaced 
roads  had  cut  through  the  economic  and  political  bar- 
riers of  the  counties.  In  thirty  years  means  of  com- 
munication and  travel  had  revolutionized  the  life  of  the 
American  people  and  no  man  in  public  life,  whether  he 
was  president  or  governor,  was  a  statesman  if  he  were 
blind  to  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

In  response  to  Gardner's  recommendations,  many 
far-reaching  reforms  were  enacted  which  centralized 
authority  in  Raleigh,  thereby  giving  the  people  back 
home  a  superior  public  service.  The  old  rules  and 
maxims  were  pulverized  but  the  people  did  not  com- 
plain because  the  great  purpose  of  government  was  ful- 
filled. The  General  Assembly  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  governor's   leadership.     When   the  Legislature   of 
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1931  adjourned,  the  State  had  assumed  full  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  roads  and  schools,  state  de- 
partments and  agencies  had  undergone  practical  reor- 
ganization, taxes  on  land  and  property  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  the  cost  of  government  had  been 
lowered,  and  a  bridle  had  been  placed  upon  the  power 
of  local  governments  to  incur  further  indebtedness. 

Advocates  a  Modern  Government 

Gardner  possessed  a  nature  sensitive  to  change  and 
acutely  aware  of  a  changing  world.  There  was  nothing 
more  incongruous  to  him  than  a  modern  civilization 
imprisoned  in  an  antiquated  structure  of  government. 
He  believed  in  scientific  research  in  government  as  well 
as  in  business,  and  he  employed  the  best  minds  in  the 
United  States  to  study  our  government  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  betterment.  He  invited  Gov- 
ernor Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  to  address  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  reorgani- 
zations put  through  by  them  in  their  own  states. 

He  made  no  fetish  of  our  fundamental  law.  He 
knew  that  our  organic  law  was  written  before  our  in- 
dustrial expansion — when  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
were  our  proverbial  resources.  He  knew  it  was  written 
before  the  highway  system  had  connected  every  county 
seat  with  every  other  county  seat,  and  had  brought  the 
"Lost  Provinces"  in  the  East  and  the  West  into  the 
family  of  North  Carolina. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  he  advised 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution.*     His  recommendations 


*  Under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  Constitution.  For  a  technical  reason  this  proposed  revision 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  after  the  General 
Assembly  had  passed  an  act  of  submission,  but  five  of  the  more  important  changes 
embraced  in  the  proposed  revision  were  ratified  by  large  majorities  at  the  general 
election  November  3,  1936. 
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were  general  and  might  be  best  reduced  to  this  formula: 
Let  the  Constitution  be  rewritten  so  that  it  will  be 
more  flexible  and  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  Let  it  be  specific  as  to  fundamental  principles 
but  leave  out  much  detail  which  was  regarded  as 
essential  by  a  former  generation,  but  which  with  the 
march  of  time  was  now  mere  impedimenta. 

Gardner's  views  on  Constitutional  revision  clearly 
showed  his  Jeffersonian  faith  in  the  people. 

While  Constitutional  changes  are  slow  to  come,  the 
whole  field  of  statutory  law  was  susceptible  to  im- 
mediate alteration;  and  Gardner  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  revamping  of  that  portion  of  our  gov- 
ernment which  lay  outside  the  unyielding  texture  of 
organic  law.  Rarely  have  there  been  so  many  changes 
in  a  government  in  so  short  a  time.  Almost  every  de- 
partment of  public  service  was  affected.  The  Gardner 
administration  left  its  mark  upon  election  laws,  bank- 
ing, roads,  schools,  taxation,  methods  of  selecting 
employees  for  public  service,  workmen's  compensation, 
penal  reform,  local  government,  and  most  important 
and  permanent  of  all — university  consolidation.  All 
of  this  was  done  to  modernize  and  make  more  efficient 
the  state  government,  and  it  was  done  without  repeal- 
ing or  amending  anything  except  the  statute  law. 

The  1931  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  of  1931  provided  the  crucial 
test  of  Gardner's  leadership.  The  problems  which 
confronted  it  and  him  were  infinitely  more  difiicult 
and  more  critical  than  those  in  1929.  This  session 
lasted  141  days  and  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Long 
Parliament." 

This  was  a  time  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  a 
time  of  mass  meetings  with  denunciatory  resolutions. 
Our  people  were  not  making  a  living.  They  could  not 
meet  their  debts.     As  homes  were  being  sold  for  taxes 
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and  for  debt  and  as  businesses  were  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy, the  people  looked  upward  to  find  some  one  in 
authority  to  blame.  In  England  it  was  the  prime 
minister,  in  the  United  States  it  was  the  president,  in 
North  Carolina  it  was  the  governor.  Never  was  the 
old  saying  truer:  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  The  governor  met  this  storm  with  courage — - 
undaunted  and  unafraid. 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened  Gardner  was 
ready  for  it.  His  antidote  for  the  wave  of  discontent 
was  a  well-devised,  comprehensive  program  for  reor- 
ganization and  reform  which  he  had  been  developing 
since  the  spring  of  1930.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
his  program  was,  to  quote  his  own  words :  "Of  one  con- 
clusion I  am  absolutely  certain — taxes  on  property 
must  be  reduced."  He  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  soon  as  it  convened  complete  and  authori- 
tative reports  on  the  State — its  fiscal  situation  and  its 
economic  condition,  and  proposed  broad  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  the  situation.  He  had  continuously 
worked  with  the  Tax  Commission  on  the  revenue  and 
debt  problems  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions.  He 
had  employed  the  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  nationally  recognized  authority,  to  study  the 
organizational  and  administrative  set-up  of  the  state 
government  and  of  county  governments.  A  survey  of 
the  county  and  township  road  system,  in  which  every 
mile  was  mapped,  had  been  cooperatively  made  by  the 
Tax  Commission,  the  State  Highway  Department,  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  He  had  a 
special  commission  at  work  on  penal  problems  and 
another  one  studying  the  public  school  system.  These 
reports  he  promptly  sent  to  the  Legislature  together 
with  his  recommendations  and  appropriate  bills. 

His  program  met  with  tremendous  opposition  from 
certain  political  and  economic  interests.  Opposition 
is  naturally  to  be  expected  to  any  program  which  takes 
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power  away  from  local  officials  and  his  road  bill  alone 
abolished  over  600  road  officials.  When  the  session 
convened,  many  signs  pointed  toward  the  defeat  of  the 
governor  and  what  he  advocated;  but  when  the  General 
Assembly  finally  adjourned  sine  die  it  had  done  the 
following  things:  It  had  placed  upon  the  State  itself 
complete  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
county  roads — comprising  more  than  45,000  miles — 
in  addition  to  the  primary  state  highway  system,  and 
had  prohibited  county  commissioners  from  levying  any 
tax  on  property  for  local  road  maintenance.  It  had 
placed  upon  the  State  itself  complete  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  Constitutional  public 
^  school  term,  and  had  appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
for  this  purpose  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  Further- 
more, it  provided  that  the  total  revenue  for  this  purpose 
should  be  derived  from  sources  other  than  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  property  except  for  a  modest  state  levy  of 
IS  cents.  It  had  passed  the  local  government  act, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  any  state  to  that  date,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  uncontrolled  issuance  of  bonds  and  notes  by  the 
commissioners  of  local  governments.  It  had  effec- 
tuated a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  many  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  State  along  more 
logical  lines  and  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
for  personnel  and  administration.  This  included  re- 
organization of  the  Highway  Department,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission,  the  Banking  Division,  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  University.  It  had  reduced  taxes  on 
land  and  property  and  had  increased  taxes  on  wealth 
and  abihty. 

The  total  property  taxes  levied  in  North  Carolina 
in  1930  amounted  to  360,000,000;  in  1931  the  total 
levy  was  347,750,000 — the  biggest  dollar  reduction  in 
property  taxes  ever  made  in  our  entire  history. 
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The  rates  on  incomes,  franchises,  and  Hcenses  were 
increased  substantially  all  along  the  line  on  both  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.  The  increases  ranged  from 
20  per  cent  on  certain  brackets  of  income  to  150  per 
cent  in  the  franchise  tax  of  power  companies.  Based 
on  equivalent  conditions  the  1931  increase  over  1930 
would  have  approximated  35,000,000. 

In  the  three  most  important  fields  of  expenditure — 
roads,  schools  and  public  debt — constituting  the  major 
services  supported  by  local  taxation,  the  Gardner 
program  provided  an  efi^ective,  positive  check  of  local 
expenditures. 

Like  Smith  and  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  Gardner 
used  every  means  available  to  get  directly  to  the  people 
over  the  head  of  special  interests  and  blocs.  He  was 
the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina  to  utilize  to  the 
maximum  the  radio  in  direct  appeals  to  the  people. 

All  of  this  happened  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  the  obstacles  which  faced  the  governor  during  the 
General  Assembly  of  1931.  Our  memories  are  short. 
We  are  already  remote  in  our  thinking  from  this  period 
of  bankruptcy  and  broken  spirit.  But  a  casual  glance 
into  newspaper  files  of  this  period  will  convince  any  one 
that  it  took  a  stout  heart  and  a  valiant  spirit  to  lead 
the  State  in  such  chaotic  times. 

Economy  and  Social  Welfare 

Gardner  was  a  progressive  and  a  liberal.  He  never 
hesitated  to  place  human  values  above  all  else.  This 
was  demonstrated  by  his  order  withdrawing  prisoners 
from  extra-hazardous  work  in  a  Lee  County  coal  mine. 
Although  the  State  Prison  was  running  a  deficit,  the 
governor  swept  this  consideration  aside  and  took  the 
position  that  it  was  unfair  for  the  State  thus  to  jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  helpless  men. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Gardner 
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had  been  an  early  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  the 
secret  ballot,  and  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  He 
appointed  T.  A.  Wilson,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  evidences  of 
the  governor's  good  faith  toward  humanity  and  pro- 
gressive government,  there  was  an  effort  made  by  some 
to  brand  him  as  a  reactionary.  This  effort  met  with 
some  temporary  success,  and  it  is  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons. 

In  the  lexicon  of  political  science,  the  words  pro- 
gressive and  reactionary  have  been  badly  confused. 
Too  often  the  thrifty  administrator  has  been  branded  a 
reactionary,  per  se,  while  the  careless  spender  of  public 
funds  has  been  praised  as  a  progressive,  per  se.  It  is 
apparent  that  such  standards  are  superficial. 

Early  in  his  administration,  Gardner  was  faced  with 
the  positive  necessity  of  slashing  appropriations  made 
to  institutions  for  whose  welfare  he  had  a  sincere  con- 
cern. Dwindling  revenues  made  economy  imperative. 
As  the  State  moved  from  an  era  of  depression  to  an  era 
of  panic,  he  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  he 
must  cut  to  the  very  bone  in  order  to  bring  our  public 
institutions  through  essentially  unimpaired.  To  this 
end  retrenchment,  reorganization,  and  reform  went 
hand  in  hand.  He  was  the  first  governor  in  the  Union 
to  cut  his  own  salary. 

Governor  Gardner  believed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
parole  and  favored  the  most  advanced  ideas  along  this 
line.  He  requested  Dr.  Justin  Miller,  dean  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  1931 
General  Assembly  setting  up  a  modern  parole  system. 
But  the  insistent  necessity  for  economy  prohibited  any 
action  on  this  subject  at  that  time,  and  the  governor 
had  to  set  aside  his  plan  for  an  enlarged  parole  system. 
He  forbade  the  use  of  the  lash  and  sponsored  numerous 
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measures  tending  to  bring  about  more  humane  treat- 
ment and  better  living  conditions  in  the  prisons. 

The  governor  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
forgotten  prisoner.  He  himself  devoted  many,  many 
hours  to  the  cases  of  unfortunate  men.  He  appointed 
a  committee  to  comb  the  roster  of  the  Penal  Division 
in  the  effort  to  locate  deserving  men  who  had  no  one 
to  intercede  for  them.  In  this  way,  many  meritorious 
men  were  discovered  and  paroled  before  the  close  of  the 
Gardner  administration. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  his  effort  to  better  social 
conditions  than  his  insistence  on  the  abolition  of  the 
iniquitous  county  chain  gang  system.  His  road  bill 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  47  county  chain  gangs 
and  for  the  State's  taking  over  all  county  prisoners 
along  with  the  maintenance  of  all  county  roads.  The 
Legislature  agreed  with  the  governor,  and,  effective 
July  1,  1931,  a  long-range  program  was  begun  for  the 
betterment  of  prison  conditions.  There  are  today  in 
North  Carolina  in  excess  of  8,000  prisoners  who  can 
trace  better  food,  better  beds,  and  more  humane  treat- 
ment and  care  to  the  day  when  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  assumed  responsibility  for  all  roads  and  all 
prisoners. 

The  governor's  liberal  and  progressive  views  are  fur- 
ther shown  by  his  stand  upon  taxation.  In  1931, 
although  his  administration  was  running  a  substantial 
deficit,  he  fought  successfully  the  levying  of  any  form 
of  sales  tax  upon  a  people  already  in  great  distress.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  in- 
creased taxation  upon  wealth  and  ability. 

Although  appearing  to  some  to  wield  ruthlessly  the 
budget  knife,  the  governor  kept  his  eye  always  upon 
the  social  welfare.  Through  his  economies  millions  of 
dollars  were  saved  and  the  essential  institutions  of  the 
State  came  through  the  depression  without  serious 
impairment  of  the  scope  and  character  of  their  service. 
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University  Consolidation 

Governor  Gardner  believed  and  said  many  times 
that  the  one  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  his  recommendation  most  likely  to  be 
permanent  was  the  act  providing  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  located  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  located  at  Raleigh,  and  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  located  at  Greensboro  into  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  seen  these 
three  institutions  strive  competitively  to  serve  better 
the  youth  of  the  State.  He  had  seen  them  strive  com- 
petitively for  appropriations  from  successive  legisla- 
tures, and  he  believed  that  consolidation  was  impera- 
tive if  each  was  to  perform  its  highest  service  to  the 
State  as  a  whole.  His  recommendation  was  given  the 
widest  possible  discussion  and  consideration.  He 
spoke  over  the  radio  in  advocacy  of  it.  It  received 
criticisms  and  constructive  suggestions  from  many 
sources. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
institutions  into  one,  with  one  executive  head,  one 
board  of  trustees,  a  unified  and  coordinated  educational 
program  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  over- 
lapping schools,  departments,  and  divisions  of  work. 
It  provided  that  all  technical  and  professional  issues 
should  be  decided  after  the  study  and  recommendation 
of  a  commission  on  University  consolidation  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  empowered  to  employ 
a  suitable  staff  of  nationally  recognized  educational 
experts. 

Out  of  this  period  of  black  depression  was  thus  born 
a  greater  institution.  In  advocating  consolidation 
the  governor  did  not  expect  any  great  economies  to 
result  immediately.  His  was  a  long  range  program. 
He  asked   the  General  Assembly  to  make  the  three 
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institutions  one  legal  entity  and  to  allow  time  for  the 
traditions,  the  personalities,  and  the  ambitions  of  the 
three  to  blend.  Although  he  was  cautious  in  apprais- 
ing the  permanent  value  of  many  of  the  reforms  and 
reorganizations  he  fought  for,  Gardner  felt  deeply  that 
the  consolidation  of  these  three  institutions  was  the 
most  far-reaching  and  significant  achievement  of  his 
entire  administration. 

Budget  Cuts 

In  no  respect  was  Gardner  more  masterful  than  in 
the  way  he  reduced  the  budget.  He  did  not  slash  a 
tremendous  amount  at  any  one  time.  He  felt  that 
such  action  would  shock  and  perhaps  destroy  the  morale 
of  public  service.  Little  by  little,  beginning  in  1929 
and  culminating  in  1932,  he  led  the  State  into  a  realiza- 
tion that  economy  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  service.  When  his  total  budget  cuts  were 
lumped  together,  it  was  found  that  in  four  years  the 
governor  had  reduced  legislative  appropriations  by  the 
total  of  ^10,800,000. 

The  governor  watched  the  fiscal  situation  closely, 
and  toward  the  end  of  his  administration  called  a  halt 
in  further  reductions  in  the  pay  of  public  service.  He 
was  criticized  for  running  a  deficit  and  it  was  suggested 
that  he  could  materially  reduce  this  by  withholding  a 
part  of  the  meager  pay  of  public  school  teachers,  since 
the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  the 
biggest  single  item  in  the  budget.  This  he  refused  to 
do.  In  fact  on  July  16,  1932,  after  a  two  day  con- 
ference with  the  Council  of  State  and  his  financial  ad- 
visers he  refused  to  cut  any  allotments  for  1932-33 
below  the  level  of  1931-32.  He  gave  this  reason :  That 
he  had  cut  a  total  of  ^6,250,000  from  appropriations 
during  the  preceding  three  years,  which  represented  a 
very  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  state  government. 
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and  that  with  rigid  economy  the  State  could  meet  the 
present  reduced  salary  schedules  with  cash. 

The  governor  greatly  appreciated  the  following  letter 
which  indicates  the  reaction  of  educational  leadership 
to  his  fiscal  policy: 

July  18,  1932. 
Honorable  0.  Max  Gardner 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  think  that  your  statement  in  regard  to  your  educational  poHcy 
means  more  to  North  Carolina's  material  and  moral  welfare  in  the 
future  than  any  measure  since  the  days  of  Aycock.  The  psycho- 
logical effect  of  your  courageous  attitude  will  be  most  heartening 
to  those  who  stand  for  a  better  and  more  efficient  commonwealth. 
Your  statesmanly  utterance  is  worthy  of  Aycock  and  Wilson. 
I  am  very  proud  and  very  happy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  John  H.  Cook, 
President  of  N.   C.   Education  Association. 

The  record  of  Gardner  answers  the  question,  was  he 
really  a  liberal?  Many  preconceived  visions  were  dis- 
carded by  him  because  grim  facts  made  them  not  only 
impractical  but  absurd.  He  was  compelled  to  descend 
from  the  heights  of  theory  into  the  valleys  of  hard 
reality.  If  liberalism  should  be  defined  as  working  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity  under  the  most  adverse 
and  trying  conditions,  then  Gardner  was  a  genuine 
liberal. 

On  October  25,  1932,  in  Sanford,  North  Carolina, 
Governor  Roosevelt,  then  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency, delivered  an  address  from  the  rear  of  his  train. 
In  this  short  speech  he  stated  that  he  had  known 
Governor  Gardner  in  the  conference  of  governors  and 
that  his  administration  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
one  hundred  per  cent  liberal. 
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Deficit  and  Debt  Reduction 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  Gardner's  budget  cuts. 
In  spite  of  every  reduction  he  made  in  appropriations 
he  never  had  a  balanced  budget  after  the  first  year  of 
his  administration.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
general  assemblies  appropriated  so  much  more  money 
to  state  departments  and  agencies  than  their  revenue 
bills  would  produce.  Although  the  State's  revenue 
system  stood  the  test  of  the  depression  as  well  as  any 
in  the  country,  the  stream  of  revenue  was  progressively 
drying  up  faster  than  the  governor  could  cut  the 
operating  expenses  of  government.  A  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  government  was  going  for  debt  service — bond 
principal  and  interest.  This  was  not  subject  to  the 
budget  knife.  It  had  to  be  met  semiannually  and  in 
full. 

The  books  of  his  administration  were  closed  with 
about  ^12,500,000  deficit.  That  is  to  say,  the  total 
expenditures  of  his  administration  were  ^12,500,000 
bigger  than  the  total  taxes  collected  in  his  administra- 
tion. Taxpayers  became  delinquent  through  economic 
inability  to  pay.  While  a  large  part  of  the  delinquen- 
cies were  collected  in  ensuing  years,  so  that  the  net 
deficit  was  finally  nothing  like  so  large  as  ^12,500,000, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  all  the  taxes  assessed  in 
his  administration  had  been  collected  in  his  adminis- 
tration the  State  would  still  have  run  a  deficit. 

Giving  effect  to  the  full  amount  of  gross  deficit — the 
amount  funded — North  Carolina  in  its  total  financial 
condition  was  37,500,000  better  off  at  the  end  of  his 
administration  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  because 
Gardner  paid  off  during  his  four  year  term  a  total 
of  320,000,000  of  the  State's  bonded  debt. 

Gardner  was  determined  in  this  period  of  defeatism, 
as  President  Roosevelt  was  two  years  later,  to  main- 
tain the  public  service  in  all  of  its  essential  functions; 
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and  he  was  content  to  do  so  and  to  look  to  the  future. 
He  was  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  inherent 
soundness  of  North  Carolina  and  its  ability  to  come 
back  financially  once  the  devastating  forces  of  defla- 
tion, which  were  nation  wide,  had  run  their  course. 

A  Fighting  Governor 

Governor  Gardner  will  be  remembered  as  a  fighting 
chief  executive  who  led  the  people  of  the  State  during 
the  dramatic  period  of  the  depression.  From  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  to  the  day  he  left  office  he 
was  compelled  to  battle  ruthlessly  the  steady  declining 
economic  trend.  As  the  depression  gained  in  intensity, 
he  declared,  "We  face  the  gravest  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War!"  At  the  time  he  made  this  statement,  President 
Hoover  and  leaders  of  business  and  finance  were  pre- 
dicting an  early  end  to  the  depression.  The  public 
persistently  declined  to  believe  that  the  depression  was 
anything  but  temporary.  In  his  efforts  to  shock  the 
people  into  a  realization  that  it  was  to  be  a  serious  and 
lengthy  matter,  Gardner  continually  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Hoover  philosophy  that  "prosperity  was  just 
around  the  corner." 

Although  indulging  in  no  glowing  optimism,  the 
governor  was  confident  that  recovery  would  finally 
come  and  after  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  had 
adjourned  he  began  to  say,  "We  have  put  our  house  in 
order."  During  the  darkest  days  of  the  depression  he 
expressed  again  and  again  his  belief  that,  while  North 
Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  feel  the  eff"ects 
of  the  depression,  it  would  also  be  the  first  to  emerge 
from  its  grasp.     History  has  vindicated  this  prophecy. 

An  Ethical  Administration 

The  leadership  of  Gardner  was  of  distinct  ethical 
value.  His  official  career  was  a  model  for  men  aspiring 
to  public  life.     Although  friendly,  warm-hearted  and 
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intensely  human,  he  could  be  as  hard  as  flint  when  duty 
prescribed  such  an  attitude.  He  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  those  who  desired  private  gain  and  favor 
through  public  office,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cut 
out — root  and  branch — any  one  or  anything  that 
smacked  remotely  of  corruption. 

When  he  learned  that  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  indiscretion,  the  governor 
immediately  wired  him  to  leave  the  bench  and  come 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  for  a  conference.  At  the 
uncompromising  demand  of  the  governor,  the  judge 
forthwith  tendered  his  resignation  and  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison. 

Although  he  had  a  legion  of  kin  people  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  to  public  office  more  ofiicials 
and  employees  than  any  preceding  governor,  he  never 
appointed  to  any  public  office  in  his  administration  any 
man  or  woman  related  to  him  by  blood  or  marriage. 

He  was  criticised  by  many  of  his  neighbors  because 
they  felt  that  his  native  county  of  Cleveland  had  not 
received  its  full  share  of  roads  from  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  He  also  displeased  some  of  his  dearest 
friends  in  his  home  county  when  he  refused  to  appoint 
a  citizen  of  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  State  Highway 
Commisson.  But  Gardner  refused  steadfastly  to  use 
his  personal  influence  to  gain  material  advantage 
either  for  his  neighbors  or  his  native  county. 

For  a  governor  of  North  Carolina  to  be  honest,  clean 
in  his  private  life,  and  above  suspicion  is  not  new. 
Gardner's  career  as  governor  was  in  the  best  North 
Carolina  tradition. 

When  he  left  the  governorship  he  carried  his  ethical 
standards  into  private  life.  The  first  of  April,  1933, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
October  he  resigned  the  only  party  office  he  held,  the 
post  of  Democratic  national  committeeman,  because 
he  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  ethical  to  hold  this 
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party  position  and  continue  the  practice  of  law  at 
Washington.  His  resignation  as  national  committee- 
man was  an  occasion  for  the  interchange  of  letters 
between  him  and  President  Roosevelt: 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1933. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  enclose  herewith  my  letter  of  resigna- 
tion as  Democratic  National  Committeeman  for  North  Carolina. 
It  speaks  my  conviction  of  duty. 

May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  commencing  in  1929  at  the 
Governor's  Conference  in  New  London,  where  I  declared  for  your 
nomination  and  continuing  without  interruption,  to  this  day, 
I  have  proudly  and  loyally  supported  your  program  and  pro- 
foundly rejoiced  in  your  Administration. 

As  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Delegation  to  Chicago  I 
did  everything  within  my  power  for  your  nomination.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  I  am  stronger,  and  the  people  of  my  State 
are  stronger  for  you  today  than  they  were  when  you  received 
nomination. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  my  successor  will  come  from  that 
strong  group  of  original  Roosevelt  supporters  in  North  Carolina 
and  that  he  and  the  Democracy  of  our  State  will  ever  be  ready 
to  respond  to  your  command  and  continue  our  sustained  devotion 
to  your  superb  leadership. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  O.  Max  Gardner. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  the  President  wrote  to 
Governor  Gardner: 

The  White  House,  Washington, 
October  23,   1933. 
My  dear  Max: 

I  want  you  to  know  just  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  fine  letter  of  October  17th. 

While  I  regret  sincerely  having  you  withdraw  as  National 
Committeeman  of  your  State,  I  know  the  motives  which  prompt 
you  and  the  reasons  you  have  for  taking  this  action.  It  is  good 
to  have  friends  who  are  so  actuated  by  high  principles. 
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Thanks  for  your  personal  loyalty,  and  you  know,  of  course,  how 
utterly  I  will  always  count  on  that. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  personal  Integrity  of  Gardner  was  characteris- 
tic of  those  who  surrounded  him.  Out  of  a  number  of 
faithful  lieutenants  I  will  mention  one,  A.  S.  Brower, 
director  of  Purchase  and  Contract.  I  do  not  single 
him  out  because  he  was  any  better  than  the  others,  but 
because  the  creation  of  his  office  in  1931  was  the  occa- 
sion for  many  direful  prophecies.  Let  one  man  pur- 
chase millions  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  for  all  the 
departments  and  divisions  in  the  State  .^  Why,  such 
an  official  would  in  the  long  run  certainly  be  charged 
with  fraud  or  favoritism. 

But  Gardner  Insisted  that  a  Department  of  Purchase 
and  Contract  be  created,  thus  vesting  in  one  central 
agency  duties  then  performed  by  ninety-four  officials; 
and  he  pledged  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
people  that  he  would  select  a  man  for  this  office  who 
would  be  at  all  times  above  suspicion,  and  that  It 
would  save  the  State  not  less  than  a  half  million  dollars 
per  year. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Purchase 
and  Contract,  no  official  has  stood  higher  in  character 
or  ability  than  Alfred  Brower.  I  mention  Brower  only 
as  a  symbol.  His  rectitude  was  typical  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1931,  Gardner  appointed  to  key 
positions  in  the  reorganized  departments  several  lead- 
ers of  this  General  Assembly,  such  as  E.  B.  Jeffress  and 
Gurney  P.  Hood.  For  this  action  Gardner  was  criti- 
cized. He  vigorously  defended  these  appointments 
upon  the  basis  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men 
appointed.    There  remained  only  approximately  eight- 
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een  months  of  his  administration  to  organize  the  new 
agencies  and  put  them  into  operation,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  men  who  had  helped  mightily  to 
fashion  this  new  legislation  were  best  equipped  to  make 
its  purpose  promptly  effective. 

No  man  gave  more  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
ability  than  did  E.  B.  Jeifress  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  His  work  was  brilliant  and 
enormously  efficient. 

During  a  financial  crisis  the  governor  is  drawn  closely 
to  the  office  of  state  treasurer.  Ben  Lacy,  Nathan 
O'Berry,  John  P.  Stedman  and  Charles  M.  Johnson, 
held  this  important  office  during  the  Gardner  admin- 
istration. But  I  wish  to  speak  more  especially  of 
Captain  O'Berry.  O'Berry  was  an  elder  statesman  at 
the  time  Gardner  called  him  to  the  Treasury,  and  he 
died  when  the  fury  of  the  depression  was  at  its  height. 
In  the  opinion  of  Governor  Gardner,  Nathan  O'Berry 
gave  his  life  for  his  country.  Gardner  and  O'Berry 
were  both  men  of  great  independence.  They  did  not 
always  agree,  but  nothing  ever  changed  their  deep  and 
abiding  friendship. 

Members  of  the  Highway  Commission,  the  Board  of 
Equalization,  and  members  of  other  important  boards 
and  commissions  helped  mightily  to  make  the  Gard- 
ner administration  a  success.  His  appointments  were 
generally  fortunate.  He  was  always  able  to  com- 
mand the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  public 
service  from  every  person  he  appointed  to  office.  The 
roster  of  his  associates  and  trusted  appointees  is  found 
in  this  volume  and  on  the  rolls  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  period. 

There  should  be  at  least  a  word  of  recognition  of  the 
high  quality  of  service  and  devotion  to  his  administra- 
tion of  three  young  men  who  were  at  all  times  close 
to  him. 

Tyre  C.  Taylor  held  two  important  positions  under 
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Gardner.  For  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
administration  he  served  as  private  secretary,  and  for 
the  remaining  eighteen  months  acted  as  executive 
counsel.  He  won  national  reputation  for  organizing 
the  young  Democrats  to  serve  as  auxiliary  to  the  party 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  now  fills  an  important 
position  in  the  administration  in  Washington. 

Edwin  Gill,  after  serving  as  representative  from 
Scotland  County  in  the  general  assemblies  of  1929  and 
1931,  succeeded  Taylor  as  private  secretary  to  the 
governor  in  June  1931  and  served  in  this  capacity  to 
the  end  of  the  Gardner  administration.  During  the 
past  administration  he  served  as  parole  commissioner 
and  his  service  in  this  capacity  received  generous  com- 
mendation from  prison  authorities  of  the  United  States 
government.  He  continues  to  do  an  outstanding  piece 
of  work  in  parole  reform. 

And  Fred  W.  Morrison — shall  I  designate  him  as 
field  marshal,  or  as  minister  without  portfolio  ^  He  was 
borrowed  on  a  leave  of  absense  from  the  faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  during  the  latter 
half  of  Governor  McLean's  administration,  to  super- 
vise a  general  survey  of  the  tax  structure  of  the  State. 
His  services  in  this  capacity  are  embodied  in  three 
reports  which  attracted  national  attention  for  their 
scope  and  excellence.  From  the  time  of  his  first  con- 
tact with  Governor  Gardner  his  services  were  appro- 
priated, and  his  advice  and  cooperation  generally  relied 
upon  throughout  the  Gardner  administration. 

As  for  the  writer,  the  one  personal  word  I  take  the 
liberty  of  using  is  an  expression  of  the  most  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  generous  measure  of  confidence  I 
received  from  Governor  Gardner  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  for  the  privilege  of  giving  my  best  in  loyalty 
and  devotion  in  cooperation  with  the  governor  in 
steering  a  safe  course  through  those  trying  times. 

During    this    administration    there    were    men    and 
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women  not  appointed  by  Gardner,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  formulating  legislation  and  inaugurating  the  ad- 
ministration of  new  laws.  H.  G.  Connor,  Jr.,  led  the 
fight  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  road  law  and  Angus 
Dhu  MacLean  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

With  the  full  approval  of  the  governor,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost  became  head  of  the  Welfare  Department,  and 
Frank  P.  Graham  became  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina — both  to  play  important  parts  in 
this  period. 

Gardner  Defends  the  Character  of 
North  Carolina 

At  one  time  it  appeared  as  though  Gardner's  fiscal 
policy  might  collapse.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
New  York  banks  might  shut  the  door  of  further  credit 
by  refusing  to  renew  short-term  securities  of  the  State, 
Gardner  went  to  New  York  armed  with  a  complete 
picture  of  the  resources  of  North  Carolina — industrial, 
agricultural,  and  spiritual.  He  argued  convincingly 
that  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  banks  were  only 
partially  sound;  that  land,  cotton,  tobacco,  spindles 
and  a  multitude  of  manufactured  products,  and  above 
all  the  character  of  a  people,  were  worth  something. 
Hear  his  defense  of  the  North  Carolina  bond : 

Our  most  cherished  possessions  are  the  faith,  credit  and  char- 
acter of  North  Carolina.  May  I  say  that  we  will  protect  and 
preserve  the  honor  and  credit  of  this  State  if  it  should  require 
the  conscription  of  the  resources  and  reserves  of  three  milHon 
North  Carolinians.''  A  North  Carolina  bond  is  worth  par  any- 
where and  everywhere.  If  it  sells  below  par,  it  is  because  of 
hysteria  and  fear — not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Behind 
each  bond  of  this  State  stands  the  character,  honesty,  integrity 
and  resources  of  a  people  who  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  defend 
and  protect  the  good  name  of  North  Carolina. 
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North  Carolina  banks  and  North  CaroHna  business 
generally,  rallied  to  the  governor's  dogmatic  statement 
that  a  North  Carolina  bond  was  worth  par,  and  his 
words  were  printed  and  reprinted  throughout  the 
State. 

Before  moving  upon  New  York  to  ask  the  renewal  of 
North  Carolina  paper,  Gardner  wrote  for  a  national 
weekly  a  faithful  account  of  the  achievements  of  his 
administration  toward  retrenchment,  reorganization, 
and  reform  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  session 
of  our  General  Assembly  of  1931.  Copies  of  this 
magazine  were  mailed  by  the  governor  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  Syndicate  which  had  floated  our 
bonds,  and  this  story  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
when  the  governor  presented  his  argument  for  the 
renewal  of  our  notes. 

On  the  morning  Gardner  arrived  in  New  York  to 
negotiate  the  renewal  of  our  short-term  papers,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  on  the  front  page  the  sad  news 
that  nine  North  Caro^^na  banks  had  failed  to  open  for 
business  on  the  day  previous.  This  was  distressing 
information,  and  it  made  the  work  of  the  governor  more 
difficult. 

Through  the  aid  of  North  Carolinians  in  high  busi- 
ness circles,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  in  New  York, 
Gardner  was  able  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  State's 
paper.*  A  crisis  was  thus  passed  and  informed  people 
began  to  realize  that  Max  Gardner  had  saved  the 
credit  of  the  State. 

Vindication 

Gardner  was  compelled  to  step  heavily  upon  the  toes 
of  many  people  in  order  to  put  his  program  through. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  suffered  temporarily  a  loss 
in  popularity.  There  were  bankers,  county  and  muni- 
cipal officials,  as  well  as  members  of  the  State  Highway 

*  See  page  700. 
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Commission  and  others,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Gardner  proposals  for  reform  and  change.  Many 
professors  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  many 
school  teachers  blamed  him  for  reductions  in  pay. 
High  public  officials  in  the  state  government  were 
critical  of  reforms  which  centered  more  authority  in 
the  governor. 

However,  Gardner's  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
North  Carolina  in  this  period  gained  for  him  recognition 
and  approval  away  from  home.  In  1931  he  was  invited 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly to  discuss  the  North  Carolina  road  law.  Virginia 
adopted  a  local  road  law  patterned  substantially  after 
the  North  Carolina  plan.  He  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  of  Kentucky  on  his  reorganization  policy 
with  especial  reference  to  property  tax  reduction.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  his  administration  he  spoke  before  the 
general  assemblies  of  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Delaware 
on  the  reorganization  of  state  government.  At  another 
time  he  addressed  the  National  Conference  on  the  re- 
lation of  law  and  business  held  under  the  auspices  of 
New  York  University.  Over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  he  delivered  an  address  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  retrenchment  and  reform  in  government. 
He  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  an  article 
on  reform  and  reorganization  in  North  Carolina  which 
attracted  much  attention  throughout  the  country. 

While  an  accurate  appraisal  of  this  administration 
cannot  be  made  perhaps  until  time  has  passed — until 
the  prejudices  of  this  generation  have  been  forgotten, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  note  that  the  Gardner  administration 
has  already  been  made  an  issue  in  two  rather  sensa- 
tional Democratic  primaries,  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  increasing  majorities.  Under  Gardner,  the  State 
weathered  the  storm — the  most  devastating  since  Re- 
construction days — and  came  through  it  with  greater 
strength  to   serve  the  needs  of  the  people  with  the 
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return  of  better  days.  No  single  piece  of  important 
legislation  sponsored  by  him  has  been  repealed.  In 
fact,  no  member  arose  in  either  of  the  general  assemblies 
of  1933  or  1935  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  of  the 
Gardner  measures.  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren." 

The  Function  of  a  Governor  in  a  Crisis 

Many  governors  have  been  content  to  sit  upon  the 
side  lines  in  the  position  of  an  honored  adviser  or 
referee.  In  a  crisis  Gardner  discarded  this  limited  con- 
struction of  the  sphere  of  executive  action.  Although 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  denies  the  governor 
the  power  of  veto,  it  places  no  bridle  upon  executive 
initiative.  Gardner  liberally  construed  his  function 
to  be  that  of  a  leader  of  the  State,  a  proposer  of  reme- 
dies, a  pleader  of  causes,  a  moulder  of  public  opinion. 

A  crisis  exposes  weaknesses  of  government  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  obscure.  A  crisis  often 
creates  the  need  for  action  with  no  one  assigned  to  per- 
form extraordinary  "duty.  Gardner  construed  this  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  governor  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  use  the  power  and  prestige  of  his  office  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  structure  of  government  until  such 
time  as  the  emergency  passed  and  the  machinery  of 
government  resumed  its  normal  functions. 

If  the  governor  had  failed  of  affirmative  action  in  this 
period,  he  would  have  gone  down  in  history  either  as 
a  failure  or  as  simply  another  governor.  If,  during 
this  quadrennium,  a  man  had  held  the  office  of  gover- 
nor who  did  not  believe  in  executive  initiative  after  the 
manner  of  Gardner;  if,  during  these  stormy  years,  a 
man  had  held  the  office  of  governor  without  a  program 
and  without  serious  convictions  for  the  solution  of  pres- 
sing problems,  the  history  of  North  Carolina  would 
have  been  greatly  altered  from  what  it  is  and  from 
what  it  will  be. 
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The  General  Assembly,  torn  as  it  was  by  strife  within 
and  without,  would  have  met  the  crisis  as  best  it  could, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  there  would  have  been  less  sym- 
metry or  well-conceived  unity  in  what  it  did.  Had  a 
man  with  less  initiative  held  the  office  of  governor 
during  these  four  years,  there  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  today  no  consolidated  University,  no  state 
maintenance  of  local  roads,  no  real  local  government 
act,  no  central  purchasing  agency,  and  it  is  seriously 
to  be  considered  if  there  would  have  been  state  support 
of  schools.  While  I  would  not  say  that  all  of  these 
things  originated  with  Gardner,  he  is  the  man  who 
convinced  the  State  that  centralization  of  authority 
in  Raleigh  at  that  time  was  imperative.  Once  this 
issue  was  fought  out  and  won  by  the  governor  in  taking 
over  the  maintenance  of  every  mile  of  public  road,  it 
was  inevitable  that  other  measures  tending  toward 
centralization  would  more  easily  pass. 

The  governor's  influence  with  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  critical  year  1931  was  never  seriously  impaired. 
He  did  not  lose  a  single  major  fight.  He  was  the 
strongest  single  factor  in  the  whole  drama,  and  his 
influence  was  equivalent  to  the  balance  of  power  in  any 
hard  fight  on  any  question. 

You  may  disagree  with  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 
You  may  wish  a  return  to  the  status  of  government 
existing  before  the  enactment  of  his  policies,  but  you 
cannot  charge  Gardner  with  a  failure  to  act  when  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis.  For  every  problem  which  arose 
to  vex  the  State  during  his  administration,  he  pro- 
posed a  remedy  in  which  he,  at  least,  had  supreme 
faith. 

At  no  time  during  his  administration  could  Gardner 
point  to  improving  economic  conditions.  Each  month 
and  each  year  of  his  administration  was  worse  than  the 
one  preceding.  At  no  time  could  he  point  to  any  sub- 
stantial  increase   in   revenue.     At   no   time   could   he 
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experience  the  satisfaction  of  raising  salaries  or  wages 
generally. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Gardner  that  he  balanced  the 
budget.  It  cannot  be  said  that  recovery  came  during 
his  administration.  The  distinction  for  these  accom- 
plishments rightfully  belongs  to  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration, but  to  Gardner  belongs  the  indisputable 
credit  of  blazing  the  trail  along  which  the  road  to 
recovery  was  to  be  constructed. 

Thomas  Jeiferson  said  that  great  reforms  could  never 
come  unless  those  in  authority  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  some  great  crisis,  when  the  people  are 
broken  up  and  in  a  state  of  flux,  to  put  into  effect  new 
policies  and  advanced  ideas.  It  may  be  said  of 
Gardner  that  he  accomplished  a  reorganization  of 
state  government  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  normal  times.  He  caught  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire  off-guard. 

During  his  administration  Gardner  could  issue  no 
proclamations  thanking  God  for  prosperity,  but  he 
could  and  did  thank  God  for  the  character  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  While  he  could  not  lead  the  people 
into  the  Promised  Land,  he  could  and  did  lead  them 
into  a  realization  of  their  own  moral  strength  and 
stamina. 

Gardner  preached  patience.  He  instilled  into  the 
people  of  the  State  a  courage  which  was  truly  Spartan. 
He  took  the  wind  and  the  rain  along  with  the  sunshine 
without  serious  complaint.  He  learned  how  to  look 
at  facts. 

Gardner  had  no  illusions  about  his  work.  He  knew 
that  he  did  not  write  with  the  pen  of  immortahty.  He 
believed  that  new  conditions  demanded  new  remedies 
and  that  this  would  always  be  true.  But  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  North  Carolina  will  bear  the 
mark  of  Gardner  upon  its  structure  for  generations 
to  come. 
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Governors  of  North  Carolina,  since  Aycock,  have  all 
been  typical  North  Carolinians.  But  Gardner  was 
not  only  a  typical  North  Carolinian — he  was  typical 
of  the  generation  and  the  time  in  which  he  governed. 
He  and  North  Carolina  took  punishment  together.  As 
we  think  of  this  stormy  quadrennium  Gardner  and  the 
commonwealth  become  one. 

As  this  interpretation  of  a  man  and  an  administra- 
tion is  written  in  the  security  of  better  times,  we  are 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  governor 
and  the  people.  We  are  reminded  of  the  stately  words 
of  "Invictus!" 

It   matters   not   how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

When  the  historian  comes  to  write  again  the  history 
of  North  Carolina,  he  will  point  out  three  administra- 
tions as  symbolic  of  three  crises  in  the  State's  life. 
Vance  will  be  identified  with  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Aycock  will  be  forever  synonymous  with 
the  Renaissance  which  followed  the  lighting  of  the  fires 
of  education  and  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  an 
inefiicient  and  corrupt  regime.  The  Gardner  adminis- 
tration will  be  perpetually  remembered  as  the  four 
tragic  and  dramatic  years  of  the  Great  Depression 
during  which  a  State  under  his  leadership  battled  with 
adversity  and  a  people  came  to  a  realization  of  the 
basic  value  of  character. 
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MESSAGES  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Delivered  in  the  Raleigh  Auditorium 
JANUARY  11,  1929 

Mr.  President^  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

This  occasion  marks  another  quadrennial  in  North 
Carolina's  onward  march.  It  furnishes  the  opportunity 
and  summons  us  to  the  task  of  new  dedications  to  the 
public  service  and  fresh  resolves  by  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth.  I  take  the  oath  of  office  of  governor 
humbly  in  this  distinguished  presence,  deeply  conscious 
of  its  great  responsibilities,  and  seriously  impressed 
with  its  true  significance. 

Government  has  been  the  concern  of  mankind  since 
the  institution  of  society  and  the  organization  of  the 
forces  of  civilization;  and  happily  the  masses  of  people 
are  manifesting  increased  interest  in  the  aifairs  of  state 
and  nation  as  they  realize  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
government  vitally  touches  their  interests.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Public  interest  in  government  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  democracy. 

Democracy  is  the  finest  and  fittest  symbol  of  human 
rights;  and  the  preservation  of  this  symbol  as  a  vital 
and  living  force  in  government  is  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  intimate  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  affairs  and  upon  the  proper 
public  thought  and  conception  of  governmental  activity 
and  service. 

Government  has  been  a  developing  science.  It  has 
expanded  with  our  civilization.  It  has  entered,  and 
now  occupies,  fields  that  hitherto  were  reserved  solely 
for  benevolent  or  altruistic  organizations.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  government  ought  to  function  in 
behalf  of  all  the  people;  that  it  should  do  more  than 
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merely  administer  the  laws — as  essential  and  Important 
as  that  phase  of  service  may  be;  that  In  order  to  meet 
the  high  expectations  of  the  people,  government  should 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  purely  material  needs  of 
the  masses;  that  It  should  Interpret  the  noble  purposes 
of  our  citizenship  and  translate  Into  pulsating  statutes 
the  high  resolves  of  a  free  people. 

With  this  conception,  the  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  entered  Into  the  most  Intimate  affairs  of  her 
citizens  and  shares  with  them  the  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  their  children;  the  preservation  and  safe- 
guarding of  health  and  life;  the  care,  nurture,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate,  deficient,  or  incapacitated; 
the  training  and  equipping  for  life's  duties  of  those 
laboring  under  some  special  handicap;  and  the  resto- 
ration and  restraint  of  wayward  boys  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  girls  gone  astray.  Surely  these  activities  are 
worthy  of  the  advancing  thought  in  government,  and 
tend  to  establish  our  State  in  the  front  line  trenches  of 
progressive  action. 

A  great  Southern  statesman,  visualizing  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  speaking  with  the  intuition  of  a  seer, 
declared:  "Who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  and 
all  things  saved  shall  bless  him;  who  lets  his  country 
die  lets  all  things  die,  and  all  things  dying  curse  him." 

Responsibilities  to  the  State 

Today  I  submit  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  this  challenging  thought;  and 
I  enlist  your  active  assistance  and  patriotic  endeavor 
in  behalf  of  thjg^jdomlnan;^_purpose^  of  this  administra- 
tion— which  shall  be  to  arouse  a  deep  TiTd~  abiding  in- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  state  on  the  part  of  all  people, 
and  jniremkting  effort  to  make  the  forces  of  government 
serve  the  whole_peopTF~oT  the  "State  l^iT^tEeiFvarje^ 
capacities,  jnlnlstering  to  tEHr^atenal^^^hysIcal,  in- 
tellectual,   and  moral  well-i>enig7'"'THe^  conception  I 
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submit  seeks  to  enlist  elements  of  purest  patriotism 
which  will  content  itself  with  nothing  less  than  the  high- 
est sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State.  To  every  man 
in  public  place  this  calls  for  undivided  allegiance  to 
public  welfare,  and  to  every  citizen,  a  high  standard  of 
responsibility.  I  shall  welcome  the  advice  and  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  counsel  of  the  men  and  women  of 
North  Carolina  who  are  constructively  and  intelligently 
interested  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  State.  I 
shall  consider  my  administration  successful  if  it  serves 
only  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  civic  consciousness 
of  North  Carolina. 

Freedom  from  Obligations 
I  am  taking  office  today  a  free  man.  I  owe  no  pri- 
vate obligation  to  any  man  or  interest  aside  and  apart 
from  the  public  good.  I  am  not  hampered  by  any 
pledges  or  promises.  I  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  without  opposition  and  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  State.  I  am  a  strong  party  man,  and  I 
love  the  Democratic  party  and  am  proud  of  its  past  and 
hopeful  of  its  future;  but  today  I  become  the  governor 
of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  shall  consecrate 
myself  anew  to  the  services  of  my  State,  and  it  shall 
be  my  definite  aim  and  unfaltering  purpose  to  deal 
justly  with  every  individual  and  every  interest  in  North 
Carolina,  and  to  know  no  party,  creed,  or  nationality 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

New  Laws 
It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time  with 
reference  to  needed  legislation.  I  have  necessarily  left 
untouched  in  this  message  many  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance, but  I  shall  not  seek  the  passage  of  any  great 
number  of  new  laws.     I  do  not  believe  the  State  needs 
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any  vast  amount  of  new  legislation.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  that  the  passage  of  new  laws  always 
means  progress;  and  I  shall  not  delude  myself  with  the 
thought  that  any  and  all  problems  of  government  can 
be  solved  by  merely  passing  laws.  I  recommend  to 
this  honorable  body  the  passage  of  only  such  legislation 
as  shall  be  manifestly  needed  for  the  public  good;  and 
then  that  this  legislation  shall  be  carefully  thought  out, 
well  considered,  and  judiciously  determined.  Respect 
for  laws  enacted  will  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
degree  of  care  and  solemnity  with  which  they  are 
enacted. 

Primary  Day 

In  line  with  my  thought  concerning  public  interest 
in  government,  primaries  and  elections  must  necessarily 
be  considered.  There  has  been,  and  will  be,  much  com- 
plaint as  to  primaries  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  and  the  cost  involved — and  some  of  these  com- 
plaints are  well  founded;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legalized  party  primary  is  the  best  method  yet  devised 
for  the  selection  of  party  candidates,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  its  repeal.  My  belief  is  that  it  should  be  strength- 
ened, safeguarded,  protected,  and  the  defects  remedied 
as  far  as  possible.  Such  changes  as  are  made  should 
provide  for  a  greater  security  to  the  voter  and  provide 
for  clearer  and  more  unhampered  expressions  of  the 
popular  will  of  the  party,  and  make  the  use  of  improper 
methods  or  influences  more  difficult.  The  primary 
should  be  made  to  function  so  that  it  will  emphatically 
register  the  choice  of  the  voters  of  the  party  for  its 
nominees. 

Secret  Ballot 

With  changes  strengthening  the  primary  laws  there 
should  be  enacted  an  adequate  secret  law  for  the  gen- 
eral election,  popularly  known  and  designated  as  the 
Australian  ballot  system.     I  believe  that  elections^in 
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North  Carolina  are  as  fair,  honest,  and  just  as  elections 
in  the  other  states  of  the  Union;  and  that  they  are  much 
freer  from  corruption  and  fraud  than  the  elections  in 
many  states;  but  I  believe  that  conditions  may  still  be 
further  improved  by  the  passage  of  a  fair  and  just 
secret  ballot  law.  It  would  give  greater  freedom  to 
the  voter,  would  remove  much  of  the  incentive  to  use 
money  in  elections,  and  would  tend  to  place  our  elec- 
tions on  a  basis  not  only  fair  to  everybody,  but  where 
everybody  would  know  that  they  were  fair.  I  sincerely 
commend  to  the  General  Assembly  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  and  earnestly  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. I  believe  that  it  will  result  in  making  our  elec- 
tions more  wholesome;  that  it  will  tend  to  lessen  their 
enormous  cost,  which  is  increasing  in  every  campaign; 
and  that  it  will  make  the  improper  or  corrupt  use  of 
money  more  difficult. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

North  Carolina  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  industry  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  the  State  is  passing  through  a 
transition  period.  Changing  from  an  almost  wholly 
agricultural  state  to  a  well  advanced  and  almost  evenly 
divided  industrial  state,  this  condition  suggests  the 
crying  need  for  a  fair  and  just  workmen's  compensation 
law,  which  I  believe  should  be  provided  by  the  General 
Assembly.  This  would  serve  the  needs  of  labor  in 
providing  a  quick,  economical,  and  efficient  method  of 
adjusting  the  claims  for  injuries,  loss  of  time,  and  dam- 
ages and  would  relieve  the  claimants  of  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  court  trials.  It 
would  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  proving  the  negli- 
gence of  the  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  would  tend 
to  relieve  some  of  the  congestion  now  prevailing  on  the 
dockets  of  our  courts.  It  would  also  be  more  satis- 
factory to  industry  because  it  would  mean  fixed  and 
stated   standards  for  determining  compensation,   and 
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would  not  leave  the  question  open  to  the  speculative 
determination  of  court  trial.  This  law  should  be  fair 
to  the  employee  and  not  oppressive  or  unjust  to  the 
employer. 

Public  Health 
Of  all  the  activities  of  government  in  the  State,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  are  of  more  importance  than  those 
relating  to  the  public  health.  Already  much  has  been 
accomplished.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  in  stamping  out 
dreaded  epidemics  among  all  classes  of  people,  in  pre- 
serving and  protecting  child  life,  and  in  removing  dis- 
abilities and  correcting  deficiencies  by  the  varied  clinics 
held  and  conducted  throughout  the  State.  The  State 
can  happily  boast  of  the  highest  birth  rate  of  any  state 
in  the  Union  consecutively  for  the  past  eight  years; 
and  with  greater  pride  we  can  truthfully  assert  that 
we  are  doing  much  to  preserve  the  lives  of  children 
born  into  the  State  so  that  infant  mortality  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Along  with  our 
highest  birth  rate  we  have  the  companion  boast  of  a 
very  low  death  rate,  which  should  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  during  my  ad- 
ministration public  health  may  be  still  further  con- 
served, and  that  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
serving  the  people  in  this  respect  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  enlarged.  I  entertain  the  hope  that 
every  county  in  North  Carolina  may  eventually  have 
a  whole  time  health  officer  and  public  nurse,  and  that 
sufficient  hospital  facilities  may  be  provided  In  every 
county  to  take  care  of  those  needing  hospital  treatment 
including  the  necessary  tubercular  sanatoriums.  Add 
healthful  facilities  to  the  natural  charm  of  climate  and 
the  people  of  this  State  should  live  longer  and  be  happier 
than  those  of  any  commonwealth. 
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Education 

We  recognize  our  public  school  system  as  the  corner- 
stone of  American  liberty  and  the  mightiest  bulwark 
of  a  free  people.  It  is  here  that  the  masses  are  edu- 
cated. The  vast  majority  of  the  children  of  the  State 
get  their  first  and  last  scholastic  training  and  equip- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  Therefore,  the  constant 
aim  must  be — and  shall  be — to  make  these  schools 
efficient  and  sufficient  for  the  childhood  of  the  State. 
We  look  forward  with  increasing  hope  to  the  realization 
of  the  dream  of  the  immortal  Aycock  when  every  per- 
son in  the  confines  of  this  State  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write  in  the  mother  tongue. 

Intelligent  public  opinion  is  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment, social  progress,  and  moral  conduct.  The 
cryptic  expression  that  ignorance  is  a  cure  for  nothing 
is  especially  true  today,  when  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions are  rapidl3/^  increasing  knowledge  and  more  than 
ever  before  in  our  history  making  social  welfare  depend 
upon  its  proper  uses.  Therefore,  schools,  the  chief 
agencies  of  the  State  for  fostering  education,  will  and 
should  command  the  best  thought  and  wisest  direction 
of  my  administration. 

We  speak  with  just  pride  of  our  educational  progress, 
but  this  progress  does  not  apply  to  all  alike.  Seventy- 
six  per  cent  of  the  white  children  of  North  Carolina 
now  have  the  advantage  of  the  eight  months  term. 
They  have  given  themselves  the  additional  two  months 
— ^many  of  them  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  other  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  living  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
which  contain  much  less  per  capita  wealth,  have  not 
been  able  without  a  much  greater  burden  to  provide 
the  extra  two  months  for  themselves. 

If  we  sing  the  praise  of  that  part  of  our  population 
which  has  been  sufficiently  progressive  to  plan  wisely 
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and  establish  firmly  the  eight  months  term  on  a  county- 
wide  basis,  or  if  we  commend  sections  of  a  county  that 
have  moved  toward  our  county-wide  plan,  and  in  this 
way  have  secured  the  eight  months  term  for  portions 
of  our  counties,  we  certainly  should  have  concern  for 
the  less  favored  parts  of  the  State — here  and  there — 
for  the  twenty-four  per  cent  which  have  been  unable 
for  many  reasons  to  secure  educational  advantages  equal 
to  those  acquired  by  their  neighbors  who  are  more 
fortunately  located. 

A  minimum  eight  months  term  is  accepted  without 
question  as  necessary  for  the  children  of  our  business, 
industrial,  and  commercial  classes  inhabiting  towns 
and  cities;  and  more  and  more  are  such  schools  in- 
corporating in  their  programs  of  study  those  subjects 
which  equip  the  children  of  these  classes  for  the  voca- 
tions which  they  may  enter  later  in  life. 

Can  any  convincing  argument  be  offered  to  prove 
that  the  rural  sections  of  our  State  are  not  entitled  to 
at  least  these  same  minimum  opportunities,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  essential  for  all  other  classes  of  our 
population.?  We  are  seriously  concerned  over  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  and  the  economic  status  of  our 
agricultural  classes,  but  how  can  we  expect  to  build  a 
great  rural  life  unless  we  make  possible  an  intelligent 
public  opinion,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  making 
the  farming  class  self-reliant.'' 

The  equalization  fund  which  has  constantly  grown 
is  found  to  be  absolutely  essential  in  providing  a  six 
months  term.  The  time  has  come  again  when  there 
should  be  another  reasonably  substantial  increase  in 
this  fund  so  that  the  tax  rates  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced in  many  counties.  The  general  principles  upon 
which  this  fund  is  now  administered  are  wisely  con- 
ceived and  the  policy  of  equalization  has  been  adopted 
by  many  leading  states. 

We  should  be  disturbed  when  we  recall  that  the 
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heavier  tax  burden  Is  now  carried  by  those  rural  dis- 
tricts which  seek  to  provide  the  additional  two  months 
term.  Here  inequahty  stands  out  most  glaringly.  So 
great  is  it  in  some  of  our  rural  sections  that  this  tax 
for  an  additional  two  months  term  is  far  greater  than 
the  tax  paid  by  the  same  people  for  the  constitutional 
six  months  term. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  our  equalizing  fund  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  additional  two  months 
term  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  that  providing  for 
the  six  months  term.  If  this  Is  done  taxes  would  be 
reduced  materially  In  all  of  our  rural  special  tax  dis- 
tricts, which  would  affect  a  large  majority  of  our  rural 
population.  The  remaining  rural  sections,  embracing 
twenty-four  per  cent  of  our  rural  children,  operating 
now  on  only  a  six  months  term,  would  have  the  as- 
surance that  they  too  can  have  the  eight  months  term 
without  the  very  heavy  tax  burden  that  apparently  now 
confronts  them  so  seriously. 

The  development  of  public  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, when  measured  In  terms  of  total  operating  costs, 
has  been  rapid  and  continuous  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  It  has  now  reached  a  total  of  more  than  325,- 
500,000.  It  is  all  spent,  however,  on  our  own  people. 
It  is  an  investment  In  youth  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  State.  For  this  Increased  cost 
we  are  purchasing  a  much  greater  educational  oppor- 
tunity than  was  formerly  provided.  For  it,  we  are 
securing  a  greatly  Improved  teaching  service;  we  are 
giving  instruction  at  public  expense  to  848,000  children; 
we  are  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than 
100,000  high  school  pupils,  and,  on  an  average,  we  are 
setting  up  an  eight  months  term  for  an  additional 
30,000  children  each  year,  which  Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  are  now  rapidly  and  surely  moving  toward  the 
eight  months  school  term  which  shall  be  our  ultimate 
goal. 
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To  be  more  definite,  I  favor  the  continuation  of  state 
aid  for  the  six  months  term  and  substantial  aid  to  all 
those  who  have  voted  the  eight  months  term  for  them- 
selves and  such  others  as  may  hereafter  show  the  desire 
for  a  longer  term,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  at  this  time  to  impose  by  legislative  enactment  an 
eight  months  term  Upon  the  entire  State.  This  is  my 
sincere  conviction  after  mature  consideration  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  safest  and  soundest  policy  for  the 
permanent  advancement  of  our  educational  interest. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  country's  progress  may  be 
measured  by  those  things  which,  once  debated,  are 
now  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  philosophy 
I  clearly  see  the  solution  of  the  eight  months  term. 

In  the  field  of  rural  schools  North  Carohna  has  made 
a  wonderful  beginning.  Magnificent  school  buildings 
adorn  every  highway.  They  are  a  never-ending  won- 
der to  our  visitors  from  other  states.  To  and  from 
these  schools  are  transported  150,000  boys  and  girls 
each  school  day  of  the  year — which  array  of  youth 
constitutes  North  Carolina's  finest  and  most  valuable 
asset. 

Our  first  consideration  must  and  shall  be  given  to 
the  pubHc  schools,  because  they  furnish  the  basis  and 
ground  work  of  our  whole  educational  system.  Yet  I 
realize  a  large  place  in  our  cultural  life  is  occupied 
and  filled  by  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  their  needs.  They  are  the  veritable 
handmaidens  of  our  educational  system,  and  furnish 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  educational  life. 

Conscience  of  the  State 

Appealing  mightily  to  the  conscience  of  the  State  are 
those  varied  institutions  which  may  be  properly  classi- 
fied as  benevolent.  These  deal  with  boys  and  girls  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  represent  the  humanities  of  the 
people  in  all  their  collective  capacity  as  expressed  in 
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the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstopping  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  bidding  the  dumb  to  speak,  restoring 
wayward  boys  and  redeeming  erring  girls,  treating  the 
sick  mind  and  calming  the  disordered  intellect,  minis- 
tering to  the  physical  ills  and  repairing  the  disabled 
limbs,  and  bringing  a  finer,  fuller,  and  larger  life  to  all 
those  who  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  State's  bounty. 
A  great  Christian  state  glories  in  this  form  of  service 
and  gladly  contemplates  the  time  when  such  service 
shall  be  available  for  every  one  of  its  unfortunates. 

County  Government 

The  need  for  efficient  county  government  Is  very  ap- 
parent, and  the  first  principle  of  good  government  is 
sound  fiscal  control.  The  1927  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  laws  applicable  to  all  counties  of  the 
State,  which  seek  to  improve  the  machinery  of  county 
government  and  to  realize  this  control.  They  provide 
for  the  budget  system,  which  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. In  this  connection,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
budget  system  constitutes  the  greatest  addition  and 
asset  in  all  of  the  branches  of  governmental  business. 
I  believe  in  full  publicity  touching  all  public  finance. 
I  also  believe  that  it  is  right  for  the  taxpayers  to  know 
to  the  last  penny  where  their  money  goes  and  to  whom 
it  goes  and  for  what  it  goes.  There  should  be  no  mys- 
tery, obscurity,  or  complexity  in  handling  public  funds. 
We  can  never  have  economical  or  efficient  government 
if  we  keep  the  public  in  the  dark. 

We  have  long  known  that  county  government  needs 
improvement  and  strengthening  in  North  Carolina.  I 
recommend  that  our  county  government  laws  be 
strengthened  where  necessary  and  that  they  be  made 
to  apply  to  all  alike.  The  State  as  a  whole  is  vitally 
concerned  as  to  the  financial  condition  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fiscal  afi^airs  of  every  county  and  sub- 
division of  the  State;  they  are  essentially  a  part  of  the 
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State.     There  are  many  well  governed  counties  in  which 

local  governmental  affairs  are  administered  efficiently 

and  economically  and  in  which  sound  business  methods 

are  employed.     We  should  see  to  it  that  every  county 

government  in  North  Carolina  is  administered  in  like 

manner. 

Roads 

North  Carolina  has  furnished  the  Nation  an  out- 
standing example  of  successful  road  building.  The 
constructive  policy  so  widely  adopted  and  so  success- 
fully executed  has  provided  for  a  magnificent  system 
of  highways  and  has  made  the  commonwealth  notable 
in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  The  history  of  our  eman- 
cipation from  mud  roads  to  hard-surfaced  highways  is 
the  romantic  achievement  of  government's  functioning 
in  harmony  with  the  progressive  thought  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Frank  Page,  chairman,  and  his  associate  mem- 
bers of  our  highway  commission,  by  their  efficient  and 
honest  administration  of  the  trust  placed  in  them  richly 
deserve  and,  in  my  opinion,  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  our  great  State. 

The  General  Assembly  has  been  generous  in  its  pro- 
vision for  the  issuance  of  highway  bonds;  and  the  im- 
portant highways  of  the  State  for  the  present  have 
largely  been  completed.  I,  therefore,  see  no  necessity 
for  further  use  of  the  credit  of  the  State  in  issuance  of 
additional  road  bonds  by  the  present  General  Assembly; 
and  it  is  my  recommendation  that  no  additional  road 
bonds  be  now  authorized. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  important  arteries  of  our 
highway  system,  for  the  present  at  least,  have  largely 
been  completed,  yet  in  my  opinion,  we  have  on  hand 
a  huge  industry  which  will  require  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  efficient  administration  to  insure  its  future  and 
successful  operation.  With  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
original  construction  no  longer  present,  I  foresee  that 
the  future  success  of  our  highway  will  require  equally 
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as  much  courageous  supervision  as  heretofore.  It 
would  not  be  unnatural  for  a  set-back  to  occur  in  the 
morale  of  this  great  industry  if  we  should  erroneously 
conclude  that  the  future  operation  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem does  not  require  further  intelligent  thought  or  ex- 
tensive supervision.  During  the  past  eight  years  we 
have  majored  in  highway  construction.  We  must  now 
major  in  highway  maintenance,  and  thus  make  perma- 
nent the  vast  benefits  we  are  now  receiving  from  our 
good  roads. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  license  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  the  tax  on  gasoline  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
by  far  the  largest  single  source  of  revenue  collected  by 
our  state  government.  It  is  my  thought  that  this  fund 
should  be  dedicated  to  our  highway  system  and  that 
no  part  of  it  should  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
From  this  fund  we  should  extend  our  state  aid  to  main- 
tenance of  roads^  and  gradually  relieve  the  counties  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  lateral  but  important  high- 
ways. In  addition  to  paying  the  motor  license  and 
gasoline  tax,  a  large  number  of  our  counties  are  still 
burdened  by  heavy  property  tax  levied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  county  highways. 

In  order  to  furnish  much-needed  relief  from  these 
high  local  taxes,  I  recommend  for  your  consideration 
the  levying  of  one  cent  additional  tax  per  gallon  on 
gasoline,  and  thus  make  our  gasoline  tax  five  cents  on 
the  gallon.  We  would  then  have  the  same  tax  as  our 
sister  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  By  the 
imposition  of  this  one  cent  additional  tax  on  gasoline 
we  would  safely  add  32,250,000  to  our  road  fund  with 
which  we  should  accomplish  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
first,  taking  over  additional  lateral  roads  and  giving 
them  maintenance;  and  second,  by  relieving  the  coun- 
ties and  local  road  districts  of  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
maintenance.  We  would  thereby  reduce  the  road 
maintenance  tax  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State. 
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I  favor  the  application  of  this  32,250,000  to  the  relief  of 
the  tax  burden  for  road  maintenance  in  North  Caro- 
lina; and  I  would  not  favor  its  being  diverted  to  any- 
other  use.  I  respectfully  urge  this  General  Assembly 
to  give  careful  study  to  this  situation,  and  to  develop 
constructively  and  equitably  legislation  that  will  ef- 
fectuate tax  reductions  on  property  through  this  sug- 
gested means. 

The  main  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  to  lighten  the 
tax  load  on  property,  and  to  make  certain  that  this 
sum  of  32,250,000  finds  its  way  to  relieve  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbooks.  In  other  words,  I  would  oppose  the  in- 
crease of  the  gasoline  tax  unless  a  corresponding  re- 
duction was  made  in  the  property  road  tax  now  levied. 

In  1926  the  estimated  tax  levy  on  property  for  the 
maintenance  of  county  roads  amounted  to  35,509,458. 
If  the  General  Assembly,  in  its  wisdom,  should  see  fit 
to  relieve  the  counties  of  this  direct  property  tax  of 
35,509,458  it  could  do  so  by  taking  two  cents  from  the 
proposed  five  cents  tax  on  gasoline  and  applying  it  to 
county  maintenance.  This  would  leave  remaining  ap- 
proximately 36,750,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  and  would  not  disturb  the  maintenance,  sinking 
fund,  or  interest  on  bonds  of  the  state  highway  system 
and  would  completely  retire  in  twenty-three  years  the 
entire  outstanding  road  bonds  of  the  State.  Such  pro- 
vision would  result  in  an  average  tax  reduction  on 
property  of  around  350,000.00  for  each  of  our   100 

counties. 

Taxation 

The  question  of  taxation  is  ever  present,  and  is  always 
a  problem  to  be  considered.  The  State  has  made 
amazing  progress  along  all  lines  in  recent  years,  and  we 
have  raised  and  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  great  program  of  achievement.  We 
must  not  now  take  a  backward  step.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  go  forward. 
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In  going  forward,  however,  we  must  have  a  care  for 
the  taxpayer.  It  is  just  as  important  sometimes  for 
all  of  us  to  halt  long  enough  to  make  our  progress  secure 
and  stabilize  our  position  as  it  is  for  us  to  advance 
without  making  full  provision  for  holding  the  ground 
already  gained.  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  the  people  of  the  State  expect 
the  strictest  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government  and  in  dealing  with  all  the  interests 
of  the  State,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payers of  North  Carolina  expect  us  to  protect  them 
from  increased  burdens  of  taxation;  and  I  believe,  com- 
ing fresh  from  the  people,  that  you,  too,  sense  this  pre- 
vailing opinion. 

I  would  not  have  you  pursue  a  reactionary  course  or 
parsimonious  policy;  but  I  would  emphasize  the  thought 
that  in  expenditures  of  public  funds  they  should  be  limi- 
ted to  the  absolute  necessities  and  confined  to  those 
causes  which  are  essential  and  indispensable  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  advancement  of  the  State.  I  shall 
make  no  specific  recommendations  with  reference  to 
the  tax  question  at  this  time,  except  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  absolute  requirement  of  keeping  all 
commitments  of  the  State  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
revenue  provided  under  your  tax  bill.  I  recommend 
a  diligent  and  thorough  study  of  the  report  of  the  Tax 
Commission  which  presents  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  tax  problems  in  our  State.  •: 

Agriculture 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  my  administration  shall  be 
to  improve  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  North  Carolina. 
I  have  already  been  in  conference  with  agricultural  and 
scientific  leaders  looking  to  a  better  co-relation  of  our 
agricultural  forces  to  the  end  that  a  practical  agricul- 
tural program  may  be  launched  in  my  administration 
which  will  be  designed  to  make  farming  more  profitable 
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and  rural  life  more  wholesome.  It  is  my  ambition  to 
see  our  agricultural  activities  move  up  in  line  with  our 
industrial  advance,  and  to  apply  economic  soundness, 
research,  and  reason  to  the  solution  of  our  serious  agri- 
cultural problems.  It  shall  be  my  consistent  purpose 
to  concentrate  the  thought  of  the  State  in  the  helpful 
direction  of  this  practical  program.  My  plan  shall  be 
constructed  around  these  four  main  points,  to  wit: 

(a)  Pure-bred  seed  for  our  farms. 

(b)  Pure-bred  sires  for  our  animals. 

(c)  Grade  "A"  folk  for  our  farms. 

(d)  A  fair  and  just  distribution  of  tax  burden. 
My  thought  in  this  direction  is  that  the  state  farm, 

the  State  College,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  thoroughly  capitalized  in  this  cooperative 
effort.  I  would  like  to  see  the  brain,  the  training,  and 
the  experience  of  these  agricultural  agencies  working  in 
unity  with  our  state  prison  authorities  in  making  our 
state  farms  more  beneficial  to  the  North  Carolina 
farmer.  I  have  in  mind  many  avenues  of  helpfulness 
which  I  shall  call  to  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly with  the  hope  that  they  will  merit  and  receive 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  its  members. 

Law  Enforcement 

I  covet  for  North  Carolina  during  the  next  four  years 
a  finer  observance  of  law  than  we  have  heretofore  ex- 
perienced. I  want  our  people  to  think  seriously  about 
law  observance  and  law  enforcement.  I  call  upon  all 
forces  of  righteousness  in  this  commonwealth  to  unite 
in  creating  respect  for  law  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  law.  The  strength  of  the  great  Roman 
government  was  the  recognition  of  law  and  the  respect 
the  average  person  entertained  for  the  law.  We  need 
to  teach  our  children  in  the  schools  and  in  the  home 
respect  and  obedience  to  law  and  all  constituted  au- 
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thority.  In  this  connection  I  recommend  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  statute  which  formerly  required  that  the 
effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol  on  the  human  system 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

We  need  to  emphasize  in  our  churches,  civic  clubs, 
and  organizations  the  prime  importance  of  law  observ- 
ance. We  need  the  support  of  our  churches  and  re- 
ligious leaders  in  a  crusade  to  create  a  healthy  and 
virile  public  sentiment  favorable  to  law  observance  and 
enforcement.  I  call  upon  the  peace  officers  in  the  va- 
rious counties  of  the  State,  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  be  diligent  and  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  and  to  conduct 
themselves  at  all  times  in  such  manner  as  to  merit  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In 
making  an  inventory  of  the  assets  of  the  State  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  write  North  Carolina  down  as  first 
observing  the  law — a  State  where  law  is  supreme  and 
justice  is  dispensed  with  an  even  hand  to  rich  and  poor, 
weak  and  strong,  black  and  white. 

In  Conclusion 

I  shall  seek  the  common  good  of  all  of  our  peoples  in 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  varied  interests  of 
the  State.  I  believe  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  proud 
of  her  past.  I  glory  in  her  history  and  cherish  her  fine 
traditions.  I  am  confident  of  the  greatness  of  her  pres- 
ent and  optimistic  for  her  future.  I  would  cling  to  her 
ideals.  I  would  preserve  her  from  the  fratricidal  strife 
of  classes  and  see  her  happily  welded  into  a  great  and 
growing  civilization — welcoming  the  dawning  of  a 
greater  day  and  the  building  of  a  finer  State.  I  look 
forward  to  the  splendid  development  of  her  manhood 
and  her  womanhood,  to  the  crowning  day  of  her  child- 
hood, and  to  all  her  wealth  and  material  success  which 
she  may  yet  achieve.     I  plead  for  the  preservation  of 
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the  North  Carolina  spirit — the  comradeship  and  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  great 
family  we  are  pleased  to  call  North  Carolina. 


BUDGET  REPORT* 

Special  Message 
JANUARY  14,  1929 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  for  your  atten- 
tion the  budget  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  as  re- 
quired by  the  executive  budget  act  for  the  biennium 
beginning  July  1,  1929.  I  present  also  herewith  the 
budget  revenue  bill  and  the  budget  appropriation  bill 
printed  and  submitted  as  required  by  law.  I  suggest 
that,  when  you  consider  the  executive  budget  act  at 
this  session,  you  incorporate  in  it  a  requirement  that 
the  director  of  the  budget  and  the  advisory  commission 
also  submit  to  each  General  Assembly  a  budget  ma- 
chinery bill  which  shall  include  the  results  of  experience 
in  the  listing  and  collection  of  property  taxes  by  coun- 
ties and  municipalities,  with  the  latest  governmental 
studies  on  this  subject. 

This  budget  report  is  the  result  of  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  labors  of  the  director  of  the  budget  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  advisory  budget  commission,  all  of 
whom  have  labored  zealously  and  with  the  devotion 
of  true  patriots,  and  this  comprehensive  budget  is  the 
result.  The  administration  that  has  just  ended  has 
wrought  well  and  the  intimate  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  reflected 
in  this  report  is  the  result  of,  not  only  two,  but  four 


*  This  address  accompanied  the  budget  report  for  the  biennium,  1929-193 1. 
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years  of  the  operation  of  the  executive  budget  act  in 
North  Carolina. 

Our  budget  system  and  this  monumental  report  con- 
stitute an  enduring  monument  to  the  labor  and  ability 
of  Governor  McLean  and  his  co-laborers — an  accom- 
plishment that  deserves  the  plaudit,  "well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants." 

The  budget  system  applies  efficiency  in  fiscal  matters 
to  government.  Business  adopted  this  system  from 
government.  Massachusetts  has  used  the  budget  sys- 
tem since  it  was  a  colony.  The  old-time  criticism  of 
political  cynics  that  proper  methods  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  government  is  not  only  untrue  in  fact,  but  has 
no  historical  support.  The  disappearance  of  this  criti- 
cism is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  budget  system  in  government. 
The  national  government  uses  this  system  because  it  is 
the  only  system  that  presents  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  officers  a  complete  reflection  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  Likewise  does  all  business  that 
is  a  success.  Business  that  does  not  apply  this  system, 
in  any  of  its  varying  forms,  soon  results  in  financial 
chaos  and  ruin.  This  system  has  been  applied  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  with  success.  I  recommend 
its  continuation  and  improvement  as  a  necessary  and 
precedent  condition  of  our  continued  growth  and 
progress. 

This,  the  greatest  addition  and  asset  in  governmental 
business,  is  necessary  for  the  successful  fiscal  operation 
of  county  and  municipal  government  in  North  Carolina. 
The  municipal  finance  act  and  the  1927  county  fiscal 
control  act  are  long  steps  in  the  right  direction.  The 
state  government  is  only  one  political  unit,  and  in- 
cluded within  it  are  100  units  called  county  govern- 
ments, and  there  are,  at  least  410  functioning  municipal 
governments  in  North  Carolina.  If  any  one  of  the 
units  is  in  an  unhealthy  financial  condition  and  does 
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not  meet  its  obligations  when  due,  the  credit  of  the 
entire  State  is  adversely  affected.  If  one  unit  of  this 
system  does  not  function  properly  and  is  unsound  the 
entire  State  system  is  affected.  Therefore,  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  that  proper  fiscal 
machinery  be  provided  for  all  counties,  municipalities, 
and  all  other  subdivisions.  Long  strides  in  this  direc- 
tion have  already  been  made  both  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  in  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  fiscal  plans 
provided  in  such  legislation.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  in  this  field.  Under  the  present  taxation  sys- 
tem all  property  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  subdivisions.  Unless  there  is 
the  maximum  efficiency  and  the  minimum  expense  in 
governmental  operations  in  these  units,  the  people 
carry  unnecessary  governmental  burdens.  Therefore, 
I  recommend  to  you  the  county  and  municipal  govern- 
mental field  for  serious  and  detailed  consideration. 

There  must  be  full  publicity  as  to  all  public  finance, 
including  governmental  operations  and  governmental 
expenditures.  The  taxpayers  must  know  where,  to 
whom,  and  for  what,  public  moneys  are  expended. 
This  applies  to  all  government. 

The  executive  budget  act  must  be  carried  out.  I 
most  heartily  commend  it.  It  will  grow  and  adapt 
itself  to  all  details  of  fiscal  affairs  at  your  hands.  I 
shall  heartily  and  earnestly  apply  it — it  is  a  great  chart 
for  your  efforts.     Here's  all  of  me  in  its  performance. 

It  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  labor  with  you  for  the 
consummation  of  all  that  will  promote  government  in 
North  Carolina — state,  county,  and  municipal. 

It  is  necessary  to  conserve  every  interest  of  our  great 
government.  We  declared  long  ago  that  North  Caro- 
lina was  organized  and  its  constitutional  government 
ordained  and  established,  "for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  liberty."     It  was  then  earnestly  de- 
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sired  that  government  existed  for  the  certain  security 
of  these  blessings,  "and  for  the  better  government  of 
this  State."  I  commend  this  report  to  you,  as  well  as 
our  labors  thereon  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
purposes  as  these. 

BIENNIAL  MESSAGE 

TO  THE 

General  Assembly 
JANUARY  9,  1931 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly: 

We  are  met  today  to  consider  North  Carolina  and  to 
take  thought  of  her  future. 

This  solemn  duty,  which  is  also  the  highest  privilege 
of  citizens  of  a  self-governing  commonwealth,  comes  to 
us  at  a  time  when  most  of  our  old  problems  appear 
aggravated  by  the  condition  of  economic  malajustment 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  when  an  unprecedented 
number  of  new  problems  are  clamoring  for  solution. 
It  is  not  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  North  Carolina 
stands  today  at  a  crossroads  in  her  history.  To  a  de- 
gree which  perhaps  few  of  us  realize,  the  whole  future 
of  this  State  will  be  profoundly  affected  by  your  work 
here  in  the  eventful  days  that  lie  just  ahead. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  supreme  test  of  our  col- 
lective common  sense,  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
courage,  and  of  our  faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of 
this  commonweath. 

To  get  a  perspective  of  our  problem  we  should  look 
back  over  the  road  we  have  traveled  in  recent  years 
of  prosperity.  In  the  twelve-year  period  from  1918 
to  1930  the  total  cost  of  government  in  North  Carolina 
increased  from  323,500,000  a  year  to  the  present  total 
of  3100,000,000.  As  late  as  1913  the  cost  of  pubhc 
education   was   only  35,500.000.     Today   the   cost  of 
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public  education  amounts  to  328,000,000  a  year.  In 
1913  the  state  bonded  debt  was  38,000,000,  and  as  late 
as  1920  only  311,000,000.  It  is  now  more  than  3170,- 
000,000.  In  1918  the  total  debt  of  local  governments 
was  360,000,000;  today  it  is  3375,000,000.  The  sum 
total  of  this  period  of  expansion  presents  us  today  with 
a  bonded  debt  for  the  State  and  its  subdivisions  of 
3537,000,000. 

While  our  movement  to  lift  the  State  from  its  position 
of  prostration  and  backwardness  in  the  Nation  com- 
menced in  1911,  it  was  the  period  from  1921  that  wit- 
nessed its  major  fulfillment.  In  this  period  we  spent 
one  hundred  sixty  millions  of  public  funds  for  the  state 
highway  system,  eighty  millions  for  school  buildings, 
and  thirty-two  millions  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
State's  institutions.  The  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
districts  followed  the  example  of  the  State  in  providing 
permanent  improvements  and  in  increasing  operating 
expenses. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  repudiating 
the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  program  of  progress  to 
which  through  ten  years  of  stirring  achievement  and 
growth  we  have — within  sound  economic  limitations 
— become  committed. 

It  is  true,  as  I  think  we  are  all  ready  to  admit,  that 
such  a  fiscal  and  developmental  program  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  without  some  mistakes.  But  they 
were  honest  mistakes  of  judgment.  In  all  of  the  State's 
expenditures  of  millions  during  this  period  there  has 
never  been  an  instance  of  dishonesty  or  graft  in  the 
handling  of  the  people's  money.  It  costs  money  to 
reclaim  "lost  provinces,"  whether  it  be  in  the  realm  of 
the  geography  of  an  imperial  commonwealth  or  in  the 
conservation  of  human  life  and  opportunity.  Where 
would  North  Carolina  be  today  if  she  were  contending 
with  the  evils  of  ignorance,  the  mire  of  mud,  the  pov- 
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erty  of  spirit,  and  the  tragedy  of  a  deadened  public 
conscience? 

Our  problem  at  this  hour  is  not  to  spend  sixty  days 
in  lamentation  over  the  mistakes  of  the  past  or  in  over- 
boasting  of  the  progress  of  the  past.  Our  challenge  is 
to  lift,  to  conserve,  and  to  keep  on  solid  ground.  Our 
problem  at  this  hour  is  to  see  North  Carolina  steadily 
and  to  see  it  whole;  to  think  of  individual  and  local 
conditions  in  terms  of  their  ultimate  state-wide  signifi- 
cance, to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  to 
keep  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  consequences 
of  what  we  do  today  will  become  manifest  tomorrow 
— that,  in  sober  truth,  it  is  North  Carolina's  future 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

A  state  is  governed  by  the  same  general  economic 
laws  by  which  an  individual  is  governed.  And  we 
ourselves  must  not  forget  that  just  as  the  average  North 
Carolina  home  has  gone  on  a  basis  of  rigid  economy 
and  self-denial,  so  too  must  the  State  through  its  chosen 
representatives  interpret  the  will  and  reflect  the  com- 
posite economies  that  now  control  its  fiscal  affairs,  as 
the  family  budget  is  fixed  and  reduced  around  the 
legislative  fireside  of  the  homes  of  North  Carolina. 

Agriculture 

In  my  inaugural  address  I  stated  my  ambition  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  country  living 
in  North  Carolina.  The  financial  distress  of  agriculture 
is  being  manifested  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmer 
with  his  tax  burden;  but  the  real  effect  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  this.  To  relieve  the  farmers  of  their 
tax  burden  altogether  would  fail  to  relieve  them  of  their 
distress.  I  say  frankly  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
elements  in  the  intricate  maze  of  interlocking  difficulties 
which  this  State  is  now  grappling  and  which  we  lump 
together  under  the  head  of  "economic  depression"  is 
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the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  receiving  for  their  1930 
crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco  380,000,000  less  than  they 
received  for  their  1927  crops.  If  we  had  these  eighty 
millions,  how  completely  would  vanish  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  with  which  we  are  grappling  today! 

Hard,  nay,  critical  as  the  situation  is,  it  would  be 
much  more  aggravated  but  for  the  economic  compensa- 
tion in  the  acceptance  by  the  farmers  of  this  State  of 
the  Live-at-Home  idea.  Supported  by  the  press,  and 
the  agricultural,  business,  and  educational  agencies  in 
the  State,  the  administration  in  January  last  year  un- 
dertook to  develop  a  statewide  program  of  encouraging 
every  farmer  and  farm  tenant  to  grow  sufficient  food 
and  feedstuffs  to  be  self-supporting,  and  also  designed 
to  relieve  the  annual  importation  into  this  State  of 
more  than  3150,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feedstuffs. 
The  slogan  of  this  campaign  was:  North  Carolina  must 
live  at  home. 

The  results  for  the  first  year  have  been  most  gratify- 
ing. We  reduced  our  cotton  crop  234,000  acres  and 
Increased  our  corn  crop  271,000  acres.  We  increased 
our  yield  of  corn  above  the  1929  crop  1,040,000  bushels. 
We  Increased  all  of  our  home-consumption  crops.  We 
Increased  our  corn  crop  12  per  cent;  hays  7  per  cent; 
oats  11  per  cent;  soybeans  35  per  cent;  cowpeas  19  per 
cent;  sweet  potatoes  25  per  cent;  Irish  potatoes  21  per 
cent;  commercial  truck  22  per  cent,  and  sorghum  cane 
24  per  cent. 

The  United  States  government  reports  these  figures. 
It  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  food  and  feed  crops 
in  1930  over  1929  amounted  to  a  saving  of  316,544,000. 
The  significance  of  this  vast  sum  is  appreciated  when 
we  realize  that  without  it  this  amount  in  cash  would 
have  gone  out  of  the  State  for  food  and  feedstuffs,  and 
that  this  would  have  constituted  a  heavy  drain  upon 
the  cash  received  from  cheap  cotton  and  cheap  tobacco. 
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We  are  already  organizing  In  1931  to  repeat  and  Inten- 
sify the  campaign  and  to  raise  this  year  at  least  forty 
million  dollars  of  food  and  feedstuifs  over  and  above 
that  raised  In  1930.  At  the  same  time  we  are  continu- 
ing our  drive  to  persuade  the  North  Carolina  farmers 
to  select  pure-bred,  certified  seed  for  planting,  and  to 
breed  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  and  livestock.  The  hope 
Is  to  grow  the  right  crops,  to  plant  the  best  seeds,  and 
to  rid  North  Carolina  of  the  scrub. 

Fiscal  Problems 

Since  January  1,  1929,  the  State  has  paid  a  total 
of  39,482,640  on  Its  funded  debt.  During  this  two 
years  we  paid  more  on  our  bonded  debt  than  that  debt 
totaled  in  1913. 

After  serious  consideration  and  after  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission, 
I  firmly  believe  that  no  additional  bonds  should  be 
authorized  for  permanent  Improvements  at  this  session. 
After  having  enjoyed  ten  solid  years  of  having  the  pub- 
lic spendlngs  sweetened  by  350,000,000  annually  from 
public  credit.  North  Carolina  now  finds  itself  facing  a 
ten-year  period  with  its  borrowing  power  dried  up  and 
with  the  requirement  of  raising  340,000,000  annually 
for  interest  and  principal  repayments.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing 31.50  to  spend  for  every  dollar  levied  in  taxes,  we 
now  find  that  our  tax  dollar  yields  only  60  cents  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  regular  business  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  40  cents  must  go  for  Interest  and 
repayment. 

Salary  Cut 

I  am  now  about  to  make  a  recommendation  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  without  precedent  In  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  I  recommend  that  this  General  As- 
sembly cut  by  10  per  cent  the  salaries,  wages,  fees,  or 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  who  receive 
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pay  from  public  funds — this  cut  to  apply  to  every  salary 
from  the  governor  down  and  to  apply  to  every  employee 
of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  scope  of  this  recommendation. 
It  would  invoke  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
give  it  application  to  every  officer  or  employee  who 
receives  compensation  from  state,  county,  or  municipal 
government,  or  from  any  institutions  maintained  by 
them.  If  it  should  fail  to  reach  every  class,  it  would 
bear  the  tinge  of  inequality  and  would  not  have  its  full 
effect  on  our  total  fiscal  problem.  If  made  universal, 
it  will  carry  the  virtue  of  equal  treatment  and  will  save 
34,000,000  a  year  on  our  total  tax  bill.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions I  recommend  are  those  whose  salaries  have 
already  been  reduced  by  this  amount  since  December 
1929,  and  those  whose  salaries  are  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month, 

I  am  prompted  to  make  this  recommendation  in  no 
spirit  or  purpose  of  moving  backward,  but  in  stern 
realization  of  existing  conditions.  Every  competitive 
industry  has  seen  its  earnings  drop  from  month  to 
month.  Practically  the  whole  laboring  group  has  ex- 
perienced diminished  earnings  by  reason  of  forced  un- 
employment and  decreased  opportunities  to  work. 
Thousands  of  workers  in  North  Carolina  are  on  a  basis 
of  three  days  a  week;  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
the  will  to  work  are  walking  the  streets  in  idleness. 
The  country  and  city  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and 
the  professional  man  are  all  rendering  the  same  service, 
but  are  receiving  materially  lower  incomes.  But  above 
all  of  these  is  the  North  Carolina  farmer  and  landowner 
who  has  been  compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  SO  per  cent 
of  his  income  washed  away  by  declining  prices.  It  is 
indeed  a  serious  thing  to  reduce  public  salaries;  but  we 
can  only  hope  that  those  who  are  affected  will  continue 
to  serve  the  public  with  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  which 
has  guided  them  in  the  past.     Public  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  constitute  one  class  that  enjoy  full-time  em- 
ployment and  a  certainty  of  regular  pay,  and  a  basic 
cut  of  10  per  cent  in  salary  or  wage  is  the  only  reduction 
they  will  have  to  sustain.  There  is  this  other  compen- 
sation: 85  cents  today  will  buy  as  much  as  31.00  would 
buy  in  1928. 

I  recommend  that  this  cut  become  effective  on  July 
1,  1931,  the  beginning  of  our  next  fiscal  year,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  two-year  period  only.  I  especially  recom- 
mend that  the  laws  enacted  to  carry  out  this  10  per 
cent  cut  make  it  mandatory  that  the  savings  thus  made 
be  reflected  in  a  positive  reduction  in  tax  levies  on 
property  to  the  full  amount  of  the  savings  realized. 
This  reduction  will  be  worthless  unless  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  pocketbooks  of  the  taxpayers. 

Public  Roads 

Our  total  investment  in  public  roads  is  greater  than 
our  total  investment  in  educational  facilities,  and  our 
annual  tax  bill  to  sustain  public  road  maintenance  and 
indebtedness  rivals  our  total  annual  tax  bill  for  educa- 
tion. 

Our  public  roads  should  be  maintained  by  those  who 
use  them,  including  people  from  other  states  who  travel 
over  them.  The  gasoline  tax  levied  and  collected  in 
this  State  furnishes  as  much  real  value  for  the  money 
as  any  tax  levied,  and  furnishes  it  direct  to  the  man 
who  pays  it.  With  property  groaning  under  the  load 
of  all  other  expenses  of  local  government,  it  should  not 
be  made  to  bear  any  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
roads. 

This  General  Assembly  will  have  before  it  the  most 
complete  information  ever  assembled  in  any  state  con- 
cerning the  whole  range  of  its  public  road  problem. 
You  will  have  placed  before  you  maps  showing  every 
mile  of  public  road  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina, 
classified  into  grades  and  types  of  road.     You  will  find 
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county  road  mileage  one-third  less  than  was  estimated 
two  years  ago.  You  will  have  analyzed  data,  carefully 
collected  from  each  county  seat,  showing  the  costs  of 
county  road  maintenance,  the  relationship  between 
road  expenditures  and  county  chain  gangs,  and  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  several  county  road 
organizations. 

Two  years  ago  I  presented  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  suggestion  of  expanding  state  highway  mainte- 
nance to  cover  all  public  roads  in  the  State.  After 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  with  the  more 
complete  information  now  available,  with  an  adequate 
fund  for  the  purpose  in  easy  reach  without  a  tax  on 
property,  I  am  more  convinced  of  its  wisdom.  I  do 
not  partake  of  the  apprehension  that  our  state  highway 
organization,  after  it  has  completed  its  big  construction 
program,  cannot  be  made  adequate  to  the  task  of  ex- 
pending six  million  dollars  of  additional  funds  in  county 
road  maintenance.  When  its  organization  was  imma- 
ture and  when  its  knowledge  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance  had  to  be  learned,  it  took  over  in  one  day 
all  the  main  arteries  of  public  roads  in  the  State — 
carrying  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  travel  mileage.  Suc- 
cessfully maintaining  this  mileage,  constantly  increas- 
ing it,  it  assumed  with  conspicuous  success  the  added 
responsibility  of  spending  ^25,000,000  a  year  in  laying 
out  and  constructing  our  main  state  system,  now 
carrying  perhaps  85  per  cent  of  travel  mileage. 

With  this  major  problem  of  construction  behind  us 
and  with  its  seasoned  organization  trained  in  knowledge 
and  technique  extending  through  every  county  in  North 
Carolina,  I  believe  the  state  highway  department  could 
take  over  this  large  problem  more  easily  than  it  orig- 
inally met  the  problem  of  taking  over  the  state  system. 

This  public  road  survey  clearly  points  out  the  neces- 
sarily wasteful  methods  of  public  road  maintenance  by 
the  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  separate  organizations 
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now  operating  within  county  line  limitations.  I  can, 
of  course,  see  difficulties  and  perhaps  hardships  involved 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  but  they  seem  to  me 
far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  and  economies.  And 
we  must  meet  and  master  difficulties  and  hardships  if 
this  General  Assembly  is  to  perform  any  major  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  property  taxation. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  gasoline  tax  be  in- 
creased to  six  cents  per  gallon;  that  the  laws  authorizing 
refunds  of  gasoline  tax  be  repealed,  and  that  with  the 
funds  derived  from  two  cents  of  this  tax  together  with 
the  3500,000  annual  appropriation  from  the  highway 
fund  for  county  roads,  which  should  provide  an  ade- 
quate fund,  the  State  take  over  the  full  maintenance 
of  the  county  road  systems. 

State  Highways 

I  share  the  pride  and  admiration  of  all  our  people  in 
the  accomplishments  and  the  superb  service  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  in  building  up  our  great  system 
of  hard-surfaced  highways.  Such  an  extensive  system 
could  probably  not  have  been  developed  under  any 
plan  other  than  the  one  adopted  in  1921.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  problems  of  1931  are  not  the  prob- 
lems of  1921.  In  1921  our  major  problem  was  to  build; 
in  1931  our  major  problem  is  to  maintain.  In  1921  we 
had  no  system  of  roads.  Today  our  main  job  is  to  tie 
the  traffic  arteries  into  one  coordinated  system.  The 
time  has  come  to  discontinue  building  state  highways 
in  peacemeal  fashion. 

The  State  now  has,  in  effect,  nine  separate  highway 
organizations,  hedged  about  and  fettered  by  legislative 
and  administrative  restrictions  upon  the  allocation  and 
expenditure  of  highway  funds.  The  State  should  not 
longer  be  subordinated  to  the  individual  districts. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  system  of  legislative 
highway  districts  with  its  complicated  provisions  for 
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the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  highway  funds 
be  aboHshed;  that  the  State  Highway  Commission  be 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  four  commissioners  from 
the  State  at  large,  and  that  the  commission  be  author- 
ized to  estabHsh  such  administrative  districts  as  shall 
be  necessary.  I  recommend  that  laws  be  enacted  pro- 
viding that  future  highway  construction  and  recon- 
struction may  be  based  upon  a  complete  and  composite 
state  system  developed  on  the  basis  of  highway  trans- 
port and  traffic  surveys,  and  that  highway  funds  should 
be  under  the  same  general  budgetary  supervision  as  all 
other  public  funds. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  an  organic  eco- 
nomic relationship  exists  between  highways,  roads,  and 
prisoners  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  this  relationship 
ought  to  be  unified  and  integrated.  In  the  present 
biennium  the  state  prison  has  incurred  a  deficit  of  up- 
ward of  3370,000,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  many  able-bodied 
prisoners  for  long  periods  of  idleness. 

Last  March  I  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  general  prison  problem  in  this 
State.  After  conducting  an  exhaustive  study  of  our 
present  system  of  penal  administration  and  prison  facil- 
ities, the  commission  filed  its  report,  which  has  been 
made  available  to  you.  I  am  in  accord  with  its  general 
recommendations,  and  cannot  impress  upon  you  too 
firmly  the  desirability  of  placing  our  prison  adminis- 
tration on  a  sound  economic  basis.  We  need,  first,  a 
proper  parole  agency  to  supervise  paroled  prisoners; 
second,  a  modern  plant  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsafe, 
costly,  unsanitary,  and  wholly  inadequate  central  pris- 
on; and,  third,  a  practical  plan  of  utilizing  state  and 
county  prisons  in  developing  and  maintaining  our  road 
program. 
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Governor  Bickett,  Governor  Morrison,  and  Governor 
McLean  each  successively  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
condemned  our  state  central  prison  plant.  Governor 
Bickett  declared  that  "The  prison  at  Raleigh  represents 
an  inexcusable  waste."  In  my  opinion,  the  State  has 
lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  through  its  failure  to 
put  into  effect  the  recommendations  for  the  relocation 
of  the  central  prison. 

We  should  erect  a  modern  but  inexpensive  building 
at  Gary  Farm  to  serve  as  the  central  unit  in  our  prison 
system.  We  should  provide  industrial  facilities  for 
training  prisoners  and  for  making  profitable  use  of  their 
industry.  Through  a  sound  coordination  of  our  insti- 
tutional programs,  both  the  Caledonia  and  the  Gary 
farms  should  be  made  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
the  basic  foodstuffs  used  at  the  state  institutions. 

In  the  study  of  the  state  prison  system,  the  commis- 
sion made  recommendations  covering  the  disposition 
of  county  prisoners.  County  convict  and  chain  gang 
camps  present  another  problem  which  engages  our  par- 
ticular attention  at  this  time  if  the  maintenance  of 
county  roads  is  taken  over  by  the  State.  I  suggest 
for  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  the  erection 
of  district  prison  camps  to  care  for  the  present  county 
prisoners  and  chain  gangs. 

The  1927  General  Assembly  authorized  3400,000  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  prison  farm  lands.  This 
money  has  not  been  expended,  and  wisely  so.  With 
the  facts  before  us  which  were  heretofore  lacking,  how- 
ever, we  can  now  pursue  a  constructive  policy;  and  I 
recommend  that  the  previously  authorized  funds  be 
made  available  to  meet  this  serious  situation. 

Taxation 

Taxation  is  the  means  by  which  a  people  supply  the 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  services  provided  at  public 
expense.     It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  that  such  sys- 
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tern  be  fair,  just,  and  reasonable — reaching  every  citi- 
zen, every  privilege,  and  all  property  having  taxpaying 
liability  with  even-handed  justice. 

Our  ideal  should  be  to  consider  fairly  what  amount 
we  ought  to  raise,  to  decide  whether  our  economic  abil- 
ity is  sufficient  to  raise  so  much,  to  determine  how  much 
we  shall  raise;  and  our  tax  scheme  should  then  be  so 
constructed  as  within  reasonable  limits  to  require  all 
citizens  and  all  property  to  support  the  government 
according  to  their  capacity  and  their  benefit. 

In  its  comprehensive  report  the  Tax  Commission 
tried  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  wide  ramifications. 
We  should  ourselves  not  undertake  to  legislate  on  any 
one  phase  of  this  question  which  reaches  into  every 
aspect  of  our  economic  and  industrial  well-being  with- 
out first  analyzing  its  effects  upon  our  whole  scheme 
of  taxation  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  its 
entirety. 

Of  one  conclusion  I  am  absolutely  certain:  taxes  on 
property  must  be  reduced.  This  is  one  clear  mandate 
from  the  people.  I  only  interpret  their  will.  And  we 
must  go  further:  when  we  provide  to  cut  taxes  here,  we 
must  also  make  provision  that  the  cut  be  positively 
felt  in  the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer  back  home. 
This  is  our  inescapable  duty.  The  1929  General  As- 
sembly reduced  property  taxes.  It  appropriated  a 
total  of  310,000,000  from  state  funds  to  the  county 
governments.  Six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  this  was 
absolutely  new  money.  Although  72  counties  showed 
some  reduction  in  their  property  levies  in  1929,  the 
average  county  did  not  reflect  anything  like  the  full 
amount  received  from  the  State;  and  many  cities  levied 
such  substantial  Increases  that  the  purpose  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  effect  a  reduction  was  largely  nullified. 
If  this  General  Assembly  will  put  Into  effect  this  recom- 
mendation, and  If  we  can  work  out  the  basic  program 
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proposed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  give  property 
genuine  relief. 

I  urge  this  General  Assembly  to  face  this  question 
fairly  and  fearlessly,  divested  of  personal,  sectional,  or 
class  selfishness,  and,  in  the  light  of  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts,  to  reconstruct  our  taxation 
scheme. 

There  is  no  subject  in  all  government  that  has  as 
many  angles  and  stimulates  as  many  theories,  or  that 
is  as  susceptible  to  controversy,  as  is  taxation.  I  have, 
therefore,  avoided  any  effort  at  specific  recommenda- 
tion as  to  schedules;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  consider  it  the  most  important  subject  with  which 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Revaluation  of  Property 

The  most  important  single  phase  of  property  taxation 
is  that  of  valuing  property  for  tax  purposes.  This 
measures  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  burden  of  a 
given  taxing  jurisdiction  to  be  borne  by  each  property 
owner.  Under  ordinary  conditions  real  property  should 
be  revalued  in  a  thorough  and  careful  way  every  four 
years.  However,  I  have  with  reluctance  reached  the 
conclusion  that  under  existing  conditions  the  quad- 
rennial revaluation  that  is  just  beginning  should  be 
postponed  for  two  years;  and  I  recommend  that  the 
General  Assembly  enact  a  statute  to  provide  that  the 
revaluation  of  real  property  as  of  January  1,  1931,  be 
made  as  of  January  1,  1933. 

The  comprehensive  sweep  of  depression  has  practi- 
cally stopped  the  transfer  of  real  property  by  open 
sales,  and  has  left  us  without  any  satisfactory  stand- 
ards as  a  basis  for  fixing  values.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  property  be  assessed  according  to  "its  true 
value  in  money."  Under  present  conditions  true  value 
in    money   can   be   scarcely   determined   with    respect 
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to  any  class  of  real  property  in  the  State.  Adversity 
and  depression  have  so  touched  every  class  of  real 
property  that  we  have  no  standard  of  measure  for  ar- 
riving at  new  values  at  the  present  time.  A  thorough 
revaluation  would  cost  the  counties  of  the  State  nearly 
a  million  dollars — a  sum  they  can  ill  afford  to  spend 
at  this  time,  unless  the  expenditure  would  be  clearly 
reflected  in  an  improved  equalization  of  the  tax  burden 
among  property  owners. 

In  the  face  of  present  conditions  many  counties  are 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  requirement  of  undertaking 
a  thorough  revaluation  at  this  time.  If  some  are  re- 
lieved of  this  requirement,  of  course,  all  should  be. 
If  it  is  carried  through,  it  should  be  state-wide.  In 
my  judgment  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  let  revalua- 
tion wait  two  years.  But  I  realize  full  well  that  your 
own  collective  opinion  is  the  soundest  judgment  we 
can  use.  You  come  fresh  from  the  people.  You  know 
and  reflect  the  public  opinion  of  every  section  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  public  and  its  welfare 
that  must  be  served. 

I  present  this  question  as  one  that  should  be  deter- 
mined promptly  by  the  Assembly.  The  expense  of 
revaluation  has  already  begun;  and  if  in  your  wisdom 
my  recommendation  should  be  carried  out,  this  expense 
should  be  stopped  at  once. 

Use  of  Tax-free  Gasoline  by  Counties 

The  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg County  case,  to  the  effect  that  a  county  is  not  a 
"distributor"  of  gasoline  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  required  to  pay  the  state  tax 
on  gasoline  purchased  in  interstate  commerce,  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  that  demands  legislative  action  in  the 
interest  of  a  uniform  tax  policy  for  all  counties  in  the 
State. 

Under  present  conditions  counties  that  provide  facil- 
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ities  for  storing  and  distributing  gasoline  purchased  in 
tank-car  lots  get  the  benefit  of  tax-free  gasoline.  All 
other  counties  pay  a  price  for  gasoline  which  includes  the 
tax.  Either  tax-free  gasoline  should  be  made  available 
to  all  counties,  in  as  convenient  method  as  possible,  or 
a  consistent  method  should  be  found  to  require  all  coun- 
ties to  pay  it.  I  recommend  that  the  latter  course  be 
pursued. 

The  following  considerations  impel  me  to  make  this 
recommendation.  Under  this  plan  each  county  would 
receive  back  from  the  State  in  its  road  fund  substanti- 
ally the  proper  share  of  the  tax  it  pays.  Practically  no 
expense  is  involved  in  collecting  the  tax  in  a  uniform 
way  for  all  uses.  Departure  from  a  uniform  rule  makes 
enforcement  of  the  law  more  difficult.  Use  of  tax-free 
gasoline  for  all  public  purposes  runs  into  many  diffi- 
culties and  border-line  decisions  where  there  is  a  mixed 
public  and  private  use.  Our  neighbor  states,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  treat  their  gasoline  tax  as  a  straight 
tax  without  refunds,  as  do  many  other  states.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  consideration  in  favor  of  a  uniform  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  for  all  public  and  private  uses  is 
the  necessity  for  preserving  this  source  of  revenue  with- 
out impairment,  if  it  is  to  remain  adequate  for  the  obli- 
gations now  resting  on  it  and  for  the  larger  program  of 
public  road  maintenance  proposed.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  undermine  this  revenue  asset  and  maintain  its 
adequacy  for  the  important  and  increasing  public  serv- 
ice resting  upon  it. 

State  Reorganization  and  Consolidation      ^ 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  state  government  is  founded,  but 
experience  demonstrates  that  in  many  instances  our 
machinery  is  antiquated  and  our  methods  of  adminis- 
tration cumbersome,  unwieldy,  expensive,  and  ineffi- 
cient.    As  this  State  has  developed  and  as  new  burdens 
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have  been  cast  upon  the  state  government,  numerous 
bureaus,  commissions,  and  boards  have  been  established 
to  discharge  these  added  duties.  You  have  recently- 
observed  the  multitude  of  independent  state  agencies 
and  the  incidental  cost  of  printing,  as  you  attempted 
to  wade  through  the  fifty-odd  separate  reports  sub- 
mitted to  your  body. 

I  have  myself  experienced  a  growing  consciousness 
of  the  diffusion  of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  our  public  affairs,  and  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  that  the  increasing  size  and  burden  of 
public  expenditures  demand  the  readjustment  of  our 
governmental  machinery  to  the  end  that  modern  and 
practical  methods  may  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  our 
state  government. 

I  have  had  placed  in  your  hands  a  copy  of  the  report 
made  to  me  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  one  of  the 
foremost  governmental  research  organizations  in  this 
country.  It  offers  a  present  solution  for  our  most  pres- 
sing problems.  It  also  sets  up  objectives,  which  will 
give  helpful  direction  and  definite  purpose  to  our  future 
efforts  in  carrying  out  governmental  reform. 

Among  the  subjects  included  in  the  scope  of  this  re- 
port are  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  following:  finan- 
cial control  and  administration,  personnel,  purchasing, 
education,  highways,  public  health,  public  welfare,  la- 
bor, conservation  and  development,  agriculture,  busi- 
ness regulation,  taxation,  justice,  and  local  government. 
The  central  purchasing  plan,  the  consolidation  of  our 
three  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  short  ballot  with  respect  to  state  offices 
created  by  statute,  I  have  already  publicly  advocated 
as  constituting  three  essential  changes.  These  pro- 
posals I  now  recommend. 

I  ask  these  questions.  Do  we  need  concentration  of 
responsibility  and  authority  where  we  now  have  diffu- 
sion }     Do  we  need  economy  where  we  now  have  waste 
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and  duplication?  Do  we  need  to  tighten  up  our  regu- 
lation of  banks  and  other  legitimate  objects  of  regula- 
tion? Do  we  need  to  abolish  needless  agencies  giving 
no  fundamental  service!  Do  we  need  to  supplant  ar- 
chaic methods  with  modern,  sound,  practical  methods? 
Do  we  need  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  any  department 
of  our  government?  If  so,  I  suggest  that  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee  thoroughly  digest  and  con- 
sider the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  so  that 
such  changes  as  are  beneficial  to  the  public  welfare  can 
be  adopted.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  many  of  the  recommended  changes  in 
our  state  government. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you  that  while  North 
Carolina  has  forged  ahead  in  many  fields  it  has  not  set 
the  pace  in  the  efficiency  with  which  our  government 
is  operated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  a 
major  proposal  in  the  whole  report  which  has  not  been 
supported  at  one  time  or  another  by  preceding  gover- 
nors, members  of  the  General  Assembly — some  of  whom 
are  this  session  representing  the  people  of  this  State — 
and  the  press  throughout  North  Carolina.  If  we  desire 
economy,  there  is  but  one  path  for  us  to  take. 

About  twenty-five  leading  states  of  the  forty-eight 
now  have  a  consolidated  or  cabinet  form  of  government 
such  as  herein  recommended.  This  would  indicate  that 
there  is  nothing  radical  or  new  in  adopting  an  improved 
system  of  government.  At  least  a  dozen  general  as- 
semblies now  in  session  will  this  month  give  attention 
to  this  extremely  important  phase  of  state  government. 
Governor  Byrd  of  Virginia  prepared  for  his  address  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1928  a  detailed  list  of  "direct 
cash  savings"  amounting  to  3800,000  for  the  first  bien- 
nium  of  the  code  operation.  In  the  Maryland  reor- 
ganization, the  central  purchasing  feature  alone  has 
saved  the  State  3200,000  annually  on  32,000,000  pur- 
chases— not  to  mention  the  savings  resulting  from  other 
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consolidations,  chief  among  which  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  into  the 
University  of  Maryland.  In  the  Pennsylvania  reor- 
ganization, a  deficit  of  329,000,000  was  wiped  out  with- 
in the  first  three  years  of  the  code  operation,  and  defi- 
ciency appropriations  averaging  nearly  $7,000,000  for 
the  biennium  were  practically  dispensed  with.  The 
reorganization  of  state  government  in  New  York  by 
Governor  Smith  and  a  like  reorganization  in  Illinois  by 
Governor  Lowden — who  were  alike  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  state  government  reorganization — received  nation- 
wide recognition  by  reason  of  the  improved  efiiciency 
and  economy  they  created.  Maine  and  New  Jersey 
at  this  moment  are  improving  and  reconstructing  their 
state  governments.  Along  the  entire  Atlantic  Sea- 
board beginning  with  Virginia  we  find  evidences  of  great 
steps  forward.  Idaho  made  a  saving  of  close  to  3400,- 
000  a  year  during  the  first  four  years  after  it  had  sys- 
tematized its  administrative  activities.  The  state  tax 
rate  of  Nebraska  was  lowered  33  1/3  per  cent  after  two 
years  of  operation  under  an  administrative  code. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  these  progressive 
states,  there  is  now  off'ered  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  opportunity  to  render  to  the  taxpayers  of  North 
Carolina  a  service  unexcelled  and  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  And  I  pledge  you  my  utmost  per- 
sonal cooperation  and  every  facility  of  my  ofiice  in  the 
performance  of  this  service. 

Local  Government 

The  various  units  of  local  government  in  North  Caro- 
lina— the  one  hundred  counties,  the  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  more  than  one  thousand  taxing 
districts — collect  more  taxes,  spend  more  money,  em- 
ploy more  public  servants,  have  a  more  intimate  con- 
tact with,  and  exert  a  more  direct  influence  upon,  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  than  does  the  state  government. 
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Inefficiency  and  maladministration  of  finances  in  many 
of  our  counties  and  municipalities  are  sources  of  waste 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  Inadequate 
protection  of  public  money  and  improper  accounting 
and  settlement  by  officers  handling  public  money,  par- 
ticularly tax-collecting  oflJicers,  are  a  common  condition 
that  demand  your  immediate  attention  for  adjustment. 

The  State's  endeavor  through  the  County  Govern- 
ment Advisory  Commission  to  assist  counties  in  their 
problems  has  met  with  hearty  favor  in  all  counties,  but 
the  volume  of  this  assistance  should  be  enlarged.  The 
State  through  this  commission  should  furnish  super- 
vision over  the  financial  affairs  of  all  local  governments 
through  uniform  accounting  systems,  uniform  budgets, 
restricted  and  uniform  debt-incurring  powers,  and  uni- 
form purchasing  procedure. 

The  Brookings  Institution  report  relating  to  county 
government  recalls  the  fact  that  the  present  burden- 
some taxes  on  property  are  levied  by  the  towns  and 
counties  and  expended  by  them  entirely  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  Tax  Commission  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  75  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  is  expended 
by  and  through  local  governments.  The  Brookings 
report  notes  the  over-organized  condition  of  our  coun- 
ties, and  points  the  way  to  better  administration  at 
reduced  costs  through  a  greater  concentration  of  au- 
thority in  one  responsible  agency — the  board  of  county 
commissioners — whose  acts  are  proposed  to  be  super- 
vised and  inspected  by  the  County  Government  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  the  State  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission. 

The  financial  plight  of  some  counties  today  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  additional  restrictions  upon  their 
borrowing  power  are  necessary.  The  indebtedness  of 
local  governments  has  increased  3315,000,000  during 
the  past  ten  years.  I  recommend  that  all  requests  for 
the  validation  of  bonds  or  the  refunding  of  bonds  such 
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as  regularly  come  before  each  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  required,  first,  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  State  Sinking  Fund  Commission  and,  second,  be 
authorized  only  as  provided  for  in  a  general  statute 
enacted  with  all  the  particularity  and  care  required 
for  laws  authorizing  bonds  and  taxes.  This  is  no  time 
further  to  increase  the  debt  of  the  state  or  the  local 
governments.  The  large  volume  of  tax  anticipation 
notes  issued  this  year  warrants  a  consideration  of 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  tax  col- 
lection dates  are  too  far  apart  or  whether  it  would  be 
well  to  advance  the  whole  assessment  and  taxation 
calendar. 

The  proposal  of  the  Brookings  report  for  the  passage 
of  acts  enabling  counties  jointly  to  use  and  maintain 
a  common  jail,  county  home,  health  department,  and 
convict  camp  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  reduced  cost 
and  increased  efficiency  and  welfare. 

Likewise,  I  commend  to  your  serious  consideration 
the  mandatory  consolidation  of  some  counties.  Many 
of  our  100  counties  would  never  have  been  created,  of 
course,  if  at  the  time  we  had  had  the  transportation 
facilities  of  today.  The  beneficial  experience  gained  by 
such  enforced  legislation  will,  I  believe,  pave  the  way 
for  further  consolidations  at  future  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Education 

The  public  school  is  basic  in  a  civilization  such  as 
ours.  It  is  inherent  in  any  scheme  of  democracy.  It 
represents  the  State's  best  effort  to  give  all  children  an 
equal  start  in  life.  It  stabilizes  government;  it  sus- 
tains the  economic  power  of  a  people;  it  alleviates  social 
ills  and  provides  for  individual  self-sufficiency.  Upon 
it  we  base  our  hope  for  the  success  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  through  it  we  can  best  discharge  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  come  after  us. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929  created  an  Educa- 
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tional  Commission  and  instructed  it  to  study  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  with 
a  view  both  to  finding  possible  economies  and  enriching 
the  educational  outcomes.  The  commission  submits 
its  report  in  the  form  of  two  proposed  bills.  Bill  No. 
1,  which  represents  the  mature  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, attacks  the  problem  in  a  fundamental  way. 
It  proposes  that  North  Carolina  write  into  the  law  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  State. 
It  would  consolidate  the  varied  lengths  of  school  terms, 
bridge  expensive  and  arbitrary  district  lines,  and  de- 
crease the  spending  agencies  from  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  twenty-nine.  Bill  No.  2  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  temporary  measure  to  be  used 
only  in  case  the  fundamental  reorganization  is  found 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  impossible  at  this 
session. 

The  commission  finds  that  the  present  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  school  system  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  less  expensive  than  the  operation  of  our  present 
system. 

Our  school  system  as  it  exists  today  is  not  the  result 
of  unified  planning.  It  represents  diverse  community 
thinking;  it  is  spotted  and  irregular;  it  is  local  in  nature 
and  often  inefficient  in  operation.  It  is  most  expensive 
at  its  weakest  places. 

One  hope  which  I  have  steadfastly  held  since  before 
becoming  governor  was  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  an  eight  months  school  term.  If  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  forego 
this  aspiration  it  will  be  a  severe  disappointment.  If, 
therefore,  the  General  Assembly  in  its  wisdom  can  de- 
vise some  way  to  provide  an  eight  months  school  term 
for  all  the  children  in  the  State  at  a  less  expense  than 
our  present  effort  now  represents,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
render  the  highest  public  service. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning — the  University, 
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State  College,  and  the  teacher  training  schools — 
are  the  crowning  glory  of  our  state  educational  system. 
We  have  a  merited  pride  in  visioning  the  steady,  un- 
compromising strides  to  a  finer  material  and  spiritual 
culture  that  have  carried  our  people  forward  within  the 
lifetime  of  this  century.  Back  of  this  finer  culture, 
contributing  to  it,  a  dynamic  part  of  it,  is  the  splendid 
human  labor  of  the  men  and  women  who  continuously 
renew  the  youth  of  the  State  in  its  colleges  and  Univer- 
sity. These  institutions  deserve  and  should  receive  the 
best  thought  of  our  united  abilities,  and  I  shall  present 
a  fuller  discussion  of  them  at  a  later  date. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

For  twenty  years  the  North  Carolina  general  as- 
semblies discussed  the  adoption  of  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  It  remained  for  the  General  Assembly 
of  1929  to  enact  a  constructive  statute  on  this  subject. 
There  now  remains  only  four  states  In  the  Union  with- 
out this  law.  The  Industrial  Commission,  which  has 
administered  this  law  with  conspicuous  success  and 
with  a  fine  sense  of  justice  as  between  employer  and 
employee,  has  handled  40,000  cases  of  injuries  in  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  had  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  experi- 
ence under  its  operation,  and  should  review  its  provi- 
sions with  the  view  of  correcting  any  inequalities  that 
may  have  been  found  by  experience  to  exist. 

Labor  and  Industry 

Occurrences  within  the  past  two  years  have  brought 
every  thinking  North  Carolinian  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  for  an  appraisal  of  the  relationship  between 
capital  and  labor.  We  struggled  through  the  storm  in 
1929;  we  must  set  our  future  course  with  wisdom  and 
courage  so  as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  those  primary 
troubles. 
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The  humanitarian  trend  in  this  country  towards 
social  legislation  which  protects  the  health  and  welfare 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  industry  is  definite  and 
fundamental.  At  the  same  time  the  general  well-being 
of  workers  is,  of  course,  essentially  interwoven  with  the 
prosperity  and  business  conditions  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dustry in  which  they  are  employed. 

Our  largest  employer  of  labor  is  the  textile  industry. 
This  business  for  the  past  two  years  has  existed  on  the 
fringe  of  financial  prostration.  The  North  Carolina 
farmer  is  in  a  desperate  condition,  but  he  by  no  means 
suffers  a  monopoly  of  misfortune.  The  textile  owner 
and  the  textile  worker  may  debate  on  even  terms  with 
the  farmer  the  question  of  whether  industry  or  agri- 
culture has  suffered  the  greater  disability  and  financial 
loss  within  the  past  two  years.  Whatever  legislation 
we  can  enact  for  the  improvement  of  the  workers  of  this 
industry  will  affect  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  primary 
groups  of  the  State.  Any  legislation  we  enact  must, 
of  course,  be  considered  in  relationship  to  our  neigh- 
boring and  competing  states  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  present  status  of  both  employer  and  employee;  but 
that  fact  should  not  and  must  not  deter  us  in  our  duty 
as  our  experience  and  wisdom  direct. 

I  recommend  that  the  sixty-hour  week  be  reduced  to 
fifty-five  hours,  with  adequate  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion. I  recommend  that  night  work  for  women  under 
18  years  of  age  in  industry  be  prohibited,  and  that  the 
educational  requirement  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years  in  Industry  be  raised  from  completion 
of  the  fourth  grade  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade. 

In  the  formulation  of  fair  and  just  regulatory  policies, 
representatives  of  all  interested  groups  should  be  heard. 
I  commend  to  your  study  the  section  of  the  Brookings 
report  dealing  with  this  subject,  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  which  is  the  creation  of  a  reorgan- 
ized department  of  labor,  which  would  be  charged  with 
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the  duty  of  handling  the  State's  labor  activities  and  of 
exerting  every  effort  In  the  direction  of  preserving 
amicable  relations  among  the  groups  in  our  industrial 
population. 

Constitutional  Convention 

Throughout  my  public  life  I  have  observed  the  limi- 
tations placed  upon  the  General  Assembly  because  of 
the  restrictions  of  our  antiquated  Constitution.  When 
the  present  Constitution  was  written  North  Carolina 
was  an  impoverished,  broken,  agricultural  state.  The 
Constitution  as  set  up  was  fairly  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  time.  The  many  far-reaching 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In  our  social,  economic, 
industrial,  and  governmental  life  since  1900  were  not 
foreseen  in  1868  and  1875,  and  could  not  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  Instrument  adopted  in  that  period. 

Efforts  in  recent  years  to  partially  reconstruct  the 
Constitution  by  amendment  have  not  been  successful. 
The  reason  most  frequently  advanced  In  explanation 
of  this  is  that  Instead  of  being  revamped  by  amend- 
ments the  Constitution  should  be  completely  rewritten 
so  as  to  adapt  It  In  Its  entirety  to  present-day  needs. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
call  a  constitutional  convention  to  rewrite  the  organic 
law  of  the  State,  and  I  recommend  that  this  General 
Assembly  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  year  1933. 

In  Conclusion 
Heightened  as  my  concern  is  with  respect  to  both 
present  conditions  and  the  outlook,  I  am  heartened 
with  confidence  because  of  the  high  opinion  I  hold  of 
the  ability  and  the  character  of  the  membership  of  this 
General  Assembly.  I  welcome  you  to  your  duties  at 
the  State's  capital.  I  congratulate  the  State  on  the 
calibre  of  the  servants  it  has  chosen;  and  I  step  aside 
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here  especially  to  express  my  own  and  the  public's  ap- 
preciation of  that  spirit  of  service  that  brings  to  this 
General  Assembly  the  first  woman  ever  elected  by  the 
people  to  the  Senate  of  North  Carolina.  I  also  felici- 
tate the  citizenship  of  Rockingham  County  who  have 
sent  as  their  charming  representative  Mrs.  B.  Frank 
Mebane,  the  fourth  woman  ever  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  both  Mrs. 
McKee  and  Mrs.  Mebane  will  write  large  across  the 
pages  of  achievement  of  this  body. 

I  have  laid  before  you  candidly,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  State  as  I  conceive  them  and  as  I  believe  you  know 
them.  If  I  have  a  public  record,  I  hope  it  is  a  record 
of  sustained  progress.  But  I  speak  to  you  the  sober 
truth  when  I  declare  my  conviction  that  the  greatest 
foes  of  North  Carolina's  well-being  today  will  be  found 
among  those  of  us  who  fail  to  sense  conditions  as  they 
are  and  who  fail  to  meet  our  responsibilities  with 
courage. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  legislature,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  and,  I  hope,  a  better  year,  I  covet  for 
all  of  us  the  resolution  to  conquer  our  fears.  I  am  am- 
bitious for  us  to  recover  first  not  our  prosperity,  not  our 
riches,  not  our  ease  and  luxury,  but  that  serenity  of 
inner  self  which  shall  inspire  our  living  faith  in  our  in- 
stitutions and  continuing  confidence  in  our  fellow-man. 

It  was  the  late  Bishop  Brent  who  said  it  was  better 
both  for  the  body  and  the  soul  to  go  hungry  sometimes 
than  to  be  full  always;  better  to  be  weary  from  hard 
work  than  to  keep  on  a  dead  level  of  comfort,  or  to 
know  weariness  only  from  the  spinning  dance  and  the 
daily  pleasure;  cleaner  to  be  dusty  and  bathed  in  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  battle  than  to  be  so  sheltered  as  not 
to  know  the  meaning  of  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
real  problems  or  fierce  temptations. 

May  I  say  this  word  in  conclusion?     This  message, 
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into  the  preparation  of  which  I  have  thrown  every 
ounce  of  my  energy  and  ability,  is  my  unselfish  concept 
of  my  duty  to  the  whole  people  of  North  Carolina. 
There  Is  not  a  line  in  It,  or  a  reservation  unexpressed, 
that  Is  prompted  by  anything  but  the  purest  patriotism 
of  which  my  nature  is  capable.  I  have  not  considered 
politics,  friendship,  personnel,  or  personality,  but  have 
endeavored  to  the  completeness  of  my  capacity  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  and  everybody  to  the  welfare  of 
my  State  and  to  the  three  million  North  Carolinians 
by  whose  grace  and  confidence  I  hold  the  high  office  of 
governor. 


BUDGET  REPORT 

Special  Message* 
JANUARY  10,  1931 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  executive  bud- 
get act  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  budget  for  the  blennlum  beginning  July 
1,  1931. 

The  budget  report  of  the  governor,  ex-officio  director 
of  the  budget,  and  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission, 
submitted  herewith,  outlines  the  recommended  finan- 
cial policy  and  the  proposals  as  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  State  for  the  blennlum  1931-33. 

The  present  blennlum  has  demonstrated  anew  the 
value  of  the  executive  budget.  Financial  conditions, 
adverse  to  a  degree  rarely  If  ever  before  experienced, 
have  taxed  to  the  limit  the  statutory  machinery  of  the 
State  for  maintaining  a  balanced  budget.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1929  left  the  budget  of  the  general 
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fund  for  the  biennium  1929-31  with  a  revenue  defi- 
ciency of  nearly  ^2,000,000;  that  Is  to  say,  the  total 
appropriations  out  of  the  general  fund  by  the  1929 
General  Assembly  were  nearly  32,000,000  more  than 
the  estimated  revenues  to  be  collected  under  the  rev- 
enue act  of  1929.  The  revenues  actually  collected  and 
now  estimated  to  be  collected  are  more  than  32,000,000 
less  than  was  estimated  to  be  collected  at  the  time  the 
revenue  act  of  1929  was  passed.  Thus  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  revenues  collected  and  to  be  collected  under 
the  revenue  act  of  1929  will  be  more  than  34,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  In  1929. 

In  order  to  meet  this  condition  expenditures  were 
reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30,  31,424,510  below 
the  appropriation  for  that  year,  and  It  is  planned  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
32,120,000  below  the  appropriations  for  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  these  great  reductions,  and  greater 
reductions  could  not  be  made  without  Impairment  to 
the  services  of  the  State,  the  biennium  will  close  with 
an  estimated  deficit  of  31>224,151.  This  deficit  is 
taken  over  and  absorbed  In  the  proposed  budget  for 
the  biennium  1931-33. 

The  highway  funds  and  the  agriculture  fund  revenues 
have  suffered  and  are  suffering  the  same  serious  reces- 
sions as  the  general  fund. 

The  problems  met  In  preparing  the  present  proposals 
relate  to  both  revenues  and  expenditures.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  Increase  the  revenues  of  the  new  biennium 
by  more  than  35,200,000  to  meet  largely  the  shrinkage 
in  collections  under  the  revenue  structure  and  the  credit 
balance  carried  over  from  1927-29  and  reapproprlated 
for  1929-31.  The  proposals  for  raising  the  additional 
revenues  needed  are  discussed  at  length  In  the  budget 
report  transmitted  herewith,  and  also  in  the  report  of 
the  Tax  Commission,  to  both  of  which  reports  I  direct 
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your  careful  attention  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
As  relates  to  expenditures,  the  situation  is  met  by  dras- 
tically reducing  the  proposed  appropriations  of  1931-33 
below  the  appropriations  made  for  1929-31.  It  will 
be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  problems  are  met  in  some 
degree  with  a  consideration  of  both  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. 

The  proposed  appropriation  from  all  funds  contem- 
plate reducing  all  salaries  and  wages  by  at  least  ten 
per  cent.  If  this  reduction  should  not  be  provided 
for,  the  proposed  appropriations  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  departments,  institu- 
tions, and  agencies  of  the  State. 

I  have  already  recommended  the  ten  per  cent  de- 
crease in  salaries  and  wages  in  my  biennial  message  to 
this  body.  As  stated  in  that  message,  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  to  make  this  recommendation  only  after 
careful  and  serious  thought.  Realizing,  however,  that 
expenditures  of  the  State  must  be  reduced  and  that  a 
part  of  this  reduction  must  come  from  the  sum  paid  by 
the  State  for  salaries  and  wages,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  better  policy  for  the  State  to  make  a  cut  of  ten  per 
cent  in  all  salaries  and  wages  paid  rather  than  to  leave 
the  salary  and  wage  scale  at  its  present  level  and  reduce 
the  number  of  State  employees  sufficiently  to  make  a 
ten  per  cent  saving  in  the  amount  paid  for  personal 
service.  This  latter  policy  would  not  only  cripple  the 
efficiency  of  the  departments,  institutions,  and  agen- 
cies, but  would  also  add  to  the  already  large  number 
of  unemployed  in  the  State. 

With  a  decreasing  value  of  the  dollar  and  a  declining 
commodity  basis  it  will  be  less  expensive  to  operate  any 
enterprise  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  imme- 
diate past,  and  if  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  budget 
report  are  put  into  effect  the  departments,  institutions, 
and  agencies  of  the  State  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
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their  operations  without  serious  impairment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State. 

The  situation,  however,  is  serious,  and  I  frankly  feel 
grave  concern  over  it.  The  question  of  enforcing  upon 
the  next  biennium  the  necessity  of  absorbing  the  deficit 
of  the  present  biennium  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  bear  its  total  operating  expenses — necessitating  dras- 
tic reductions  in  appropriations  for  the  present  bien- 
nium— is  a  question  which  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  as  a  whole  and  of 
possible  alternatives  of  meeting  it,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
importance  of  facing  this  question  and  the  budget  as 
submitted  in  its  entirety. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  gasoline  tax  one  cent  a 
gallon  and  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  county 
roads  by  the  State  Highway  Commission,  recommended 
in  my  biennial  message,  is  not  given  effect  in  the  pro- 
posals herewith  submitted.  Bills  carrying  these  recom- 
mendations into  effect  will  be  prepared  and  submitted 
for  your  consideration  in  due  course. 

There  will  also  be  prepared  and  placed  before  you 
for  your  consideration  and  for  introduction  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  senate  finance  committee  and  the  house 
finance  committee  a  revenue  bill  containing  the  pro- 
posal for  raising  revenue  for  the  general  fund  as  out- 
lined in  the  budget  report.  Also  a  general  maintenance 
appropriation  bill  containing  the  proposed  maintenance 
appropriation  will  be  prepared  and  placed  before  you 
for  your  consideration  and  for  introduction  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  senate  and  the  house  appropriations 
committees. 

On  account  of  the  present  economic  conditions  I  do 
not  think  this  General  Assembly  should  authorize  any 
additional  bond  issues  for  permanent  improvement. 
The  needs  of  the  institutions  in  some  cases  are  pressing, 
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but  they  are  not  so  pressing  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, they  may  not  wait  until  1933,  at  which  time  it 
is  hoped  we  will  have  reached  a  better  day.  There  are 
certain  unexpended  and  unallotted  balances  of  perma- 
nent improvement  appropriations  made  by  former  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly,  and  these  may  be  reap- 
propriated  and  reallotted,  and  a  bill  providing  for  the 
reappropriation  and  reallotment  of  these  unexpended 
and  unallotted  balances  will  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  you  for  your  consideration. 

During  the  present  biennium  emergency  loans  or  ad- 
vances have  been  made  to  some  of  the  institutions  un- 
der chapter  49,  Public  Laws  of  1927.  These  emergency 
loans  or  advances  are  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  budget 
report.  They  amount  to  the  total  sum  of  3316,295. 
The  law  provides  that  the  obligations  incurred  by  the 
State  in  making  these  emergency  loans  or  advances 
shall  be  funded  and  included  in  any  permanent  im- 
provement bond  issue  authorized  by  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Feeling,  however,  that  no 
permanent  improvement  bond  should  be  authorized  by 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  recommend  that 
provisions  be  made  for  carrying  these  advances  on  short 
term  notes  until  1933,  then  to  be  funded,  together  with 
such  advances  as  may  be  made  under  the  same  act  for 
the  ensuing  biennium.  A  bill  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
posal will  be  prepared  and  presented  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 

The  budget  as  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  is 
replete  with  information  and  data  concerning  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  state  government  and  of  its  depart- 
ments, institutions,  and  agencies,  and  this  budget  in 
its  entirety  Is  recommended  to  you  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. If  the  Information  contained  therein  is  not 
sufficiently  clarified  and  amplified,  application  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response,  and 
all  available  information  will  be  placed  at  your  dis- 
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posal.  Information  collected  by  the  Budget  Bureau  is 
available  in  all  its  details  to  each  and  every  member  of 
this  General  Assembly,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  make 
full  use  of  it. 


COLLECTION  OF  BACK  TAXES 

Special  Message* 
JANUARY  30,  1931 

To  the  General  Assembly: 

The  letter  from  the  Honorable  A.  J.  Maxwell,  com- 
missioner of  revenue,  included  herein,  contains  infor- 
mation of  such  prime  importance  to  the  membership 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  I  wish  to  call  it  to  your 
especial  attention  at  this  time. 

The  commissioner  shows  that  the  Department  of 
Revenue  has  collected  during  the  past  year  and  a  half 
a  total  of  3725,668  back  taxes  on  incomes,  and  that  it 
has  assessed  and  now  pending  for  collection  3311,246 
additional.  It  is  evident  that  the  total  collections  of 
back  income  taxes  in  this  biennium  as  the  outcome  of 
special  audits  of  the  business  of  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations will  exceed  31,000,000. 

In  this  period  of  economic  depression  when  the  nor- 
mal income  tax  payments  and  other  tax  payments  have 
naturally  fallen  off  in  very  considerable  amounts,  and 
when  appropriations  have  necessarily  had  to  be  cut 
accordingly,  the  situation  has  been  partially  saved  by 
these  additional  collections  of  back  taxes.  Their  in- 
fluence on  the  period  which  we  are  now  entering  will 
be  of  substantial  effect  when  the  slump  in  normal  col- 
lections is  bound  to  be  even  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
present  year — the  Budget  Bureau  estimates  normal  in- 
come tax  collections  for  the  next  year  at  31,070,000 
less  than  for  the  past  year. 

*Thi8  message  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  February  2,  1931. 
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I  personally  take  great  pride  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  mas- 
terly accomplishment  and  herewith  submit  his  letter 
for  your  information  and  consideration: 

Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

Replying  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  additional  in- 
come taxes  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
I  beg  to  advise  that  since  July  1,  1930,  we  have  collected  addi- 
tional back  tax  assessments  on  incomes  in  the  amount  of  3465,- 
536.76,  and  that  there  remains  on  our  books  at  this  time  additional 
assessments  of  back  income  taxes  made  but  not  finally  adjusted 
and  collected  in  the  amount  of  3321,333.13. 

This  sum  of  3465,536.76  of  additional  income  taxes  collected 
since  July  1,  1930,  represents  our  collection  of  back  taxes  on  re- 
turns filed  for  the  years  1927,  1928,  and  1929.  This  total  was 
divided  as  follows:  357,661.86  represented  collections  from  addi- 
tional assessments  on  personal  returns;  396,627.94  on  domestic 
corporation  returns;  and  3311,246.98  on  foreign  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  State.  We  are  diligently  checking  all  returns  for 
the  past  three  years  and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
every  available  dollar  which  had  been  escaping  its  tax  liability. 
With  the  3260,131  collected  in  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  last 
June  30,  the  3465,536  collected  so  far  in  this  fiscal  year,  the 
3311,246  additional  assessments  now  pending  for  collection,  and 
our  audits  not  yet  complete,  it  is  apparent  that  our  collections  of 
additional  assessments  of  income  for  previous  years  will  in  this 
biennium  exceed  a  million  dollars. 

These  additional  assessments  and  collections  of  back  income 
taxes  have  enabled  the  department  to  maintain  the  total  of  income 
taxes  collected  within  this  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  collections  for 
the  same  period  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

These  collections  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  additional 
auditors  which  were  employed  in  the  income  tax  division  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  audit  of  income  tax  returns  up  to  date. 
Our  audit  and  analysis  of  income  tax  returns  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions has  also  developed  a  better  understanding  of  this  problem, 
and  has  resulted  in  proposed  changes  in  the  income  and  franchise 
tax  sections  of  the  revenue  law.  With  respect  to  rules  of  alloca- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  capital  and  income  of  such  foreign  corpo- 
rations which  are  taxable  in  this  State,  classifications  were  adapted 
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to  the  nature  of  the  business,  which  will  yield  additional  revenue 
from  these  sources  in  future  years  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars 
per  year,  and  that  will  more  nearly  equalize  the  tax  burden  as 
between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations.  These  additional 
collections  and  changes  in  the  revenue  law  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  budget  estimate. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  your  authorization 
of  the  additional  auditors  for  the  income  tax  division  and  for 
your  personal  assistance  in  effecting  the  arrangement  made  with 
the  Federal  government  by  which  this  State  is  enabled  to  check 
the  income  tax  returns  of  corporations  made  to  the  State  with  the 
returns  made  to  the  Federal  government  and  by  which  the  names 
and  addresses  of  individuals  in  this  State  making  returns  to  the 
Federal  government  are  made  available  to  this  department. 
With  best  regards,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  Maxwell, 
Commissioner. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  and  Director  of  the  Budget. 


RECOMMENDING  THE  BROOKINGS  REPORT 

Special  Message 
FEBRUARY  10,  1931 

To  the  General  Assembly: 

I  submit  this  morning  for  your  consideration  the 
report  of  the  survey  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  county  government  In  North  Carolina  prepared 
by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  This  survey  of  county  government  Is  a 
companion  survey  to  the  report  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  state  government  of  North  Carolina 
which  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  early  In  January. 
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I  regard  this  study  of  county  government  organiza- 
tion and  administration  as  able,  unbiased,  and  con- 
structive, and  commend  the  entire  report,  which  is  not 
lengthy,  to  your  most  careful  consideration. 

The  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  financial  and  administrative  con- 
trol of  county  government  have  for  some  time  been 
available  to  the  County  Government  Advisory  Com- 
mission; and  those  recommendations  which  this  com- 
mission and  the  proper  committees  of  the  General  As- 
sembly have  deemed  practical  have  been  embodied  in 
the  administration  of  local  government  bills  already 
introduced  and  now  pending. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  survey  undertook 
to  do  two  things:  first,  to  recommend  such  changes  in 
the  financial  control  and  administration  of  county  gov- 
ernment as  ought  to  be  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  present  session;  and,  second, 
to  present  a  long  term  program  for  change  and  read- 
justment in  the  whole  set-up  of  county  government  as 
would  tend  to  simplify  and  improve  its  administration 
in  time  to  come. 

I  recommend  that  you  study  this  report  from  the 
point  of  view  of  taking  advantage  of  every  practical 
recommendation  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  tend 
now  to  simplify  and  make  more  economical  and  efficient 
the  administration  of  county  government,  and  also  that 
you  give  due  consideration  to  the  long-term  proposals 
which  measured  by  the  needs  of  your  section  and  the 
State  as  a  whole  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  North 
Carolina. 
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EIGHT  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  BILL 

Special  Message* 
MARCH  24,  1931 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina: 

We  are  met  here  today  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
decision  upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  issues  that 
have  gripped,  divided,  and  united  the  people  of  this 
State  in  your  lifetime  and  mine.  What  that  decision 
will  be  I  do  not  myself  know.  Neither  do  you.  Be- 
fore finally  reaching  that  decision,  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  of  permitting  me  to  express  to  you  my  opin- 
ion and  convictions  upon  the  question  it  is  your  duty 
to  solve. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  without 
critical  question  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached 
or  the  advice  that  I  am  about  to  give  you.  For  myself 
I  wish  the  right  to  hold  and  express  my  opinion  on  any 
question  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  my  people,  and 
just  as  sincerely  and  vigorously  do  I  wish  the  same 
right  for  each  and  everyone  of  you.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  personalities;  it  is  not  a  question  of  friend- 
ships. The  one  unpardonable  delinquency  of  you,  or 
of  me,  would  be  for  any  one  of  you  to  take  a  position 
and  vote  on  this  question  on  any  ground  other  than 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  right,  after  he  has  honestly 
weighed  every  issue. 

The  gravity  of  the  main  issue,  and  the  importance  of 
your  decision,  I  fully  understand.  Such  recommenda- 
tions as  I  shall  make  are  made  in  full  realization  of  the 
importance  of  these  issues,  and  in  full  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  on  me  as  the  chief  executive 
of  the  State.     I  am  the  governor  of  all  the  people.     I 

*  This  message  dealing  with  the  MacLean  school  bill  was  delivered  before  the 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
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am  not  the  governor  of  industry;  I  am  not  the  governor 
of  agriculture;  I  am  not  the  governor  of  the  merchants; 
I  am  not  the  governor  of  the  Democratic  party — I  am 
the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  And  it  is  my  earnest 
prayer  that  I  may  have  my  eyes  lifted  to  the  future, 
that  I  may  see  North  Carolina  steadily  and  see  her 
whole. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  I  did  not  encourage 
the  passage  of  the  MacLean  bill,  which  assumed  on  the 
part  of  the  State  the  full  responsibility  for  all  the  costs 
of  operation  of  the  six  months  constitutional  term  of 
our  public  schools.  I  hope  it  is  equally  as  well  under- 
stood, for  it  is  true,  that  I  did  not  discourage  the  pas- 
sage of  the  MacLean  bill. 

I  did  not  encourage  its  passage  because,  after  serving 
two  years  as  governor  and  director  of  the  budget,  and 
after  such  survey  as  I  had  been  able  to  make  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Tax  Commission,  I  did  not  know  of 
any  means,  within  the  province  of  reason,  by  which 
this  tremendous  additional  obligation  could  be  financed 
without  imposing  other  forms  of  taxation  more  grievous 
and  burdensome  than  the  tax  relief  which  would  be 
granted  by  it.  We  already  had  the  obligation,  in  this 
time  of  severe  depression,  of  providing  three  million 
dollars  per  year  of  additional  state  revenue  to  balance 
the  reduced  and  economical  budget  of  expenditures  for 
the  next  two  years.  I  did  not  know  of  any  reasonable 
means  by  which  a  further  additional  sum  of  twelve 
million  dollars  per  year  of  the  state  revenue  could  be 
provided. 

I  did  not  discourage  the  passage  of  the  MacLean  bill 
because  I  entertained  as  much  desire  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  property  taxation  in  the  State  as  any  mem- 
ber of  this  General  Assembly.  And  if  this  General  As- 
sembly could,  within  the  realm  of  reasonable  taxation, 
find  the  revenue  to  sustain  the  MacLean  bill,  I  was 
ready  to  give  my  full  support  to  it. 
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For  these  reasons  I  have  remained  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject and  given  my  energies  to  other  matters  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the  State, 
while  those  sponsoring  the  MacLean  bill  prosecuted 
their  inquiries  to  find  new  sources  of  taxation  to  sus- 
tain it. 

It  is  never  a  pleasing  responsibility  for  the  governor 
to  become  a  champion  on  either  side  of  a  question  on 
which  there  is  deep-seated  division  of  opinion  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  But  I  cannot  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  high  office  that  I  hold  imposes.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  levying  any  form  of  sales  tax. 

My  opposition  to  sales  taxation  as  a  means  of  state 
revenue  is  based  on  the  deep  conviction  that  it  is  not 
a  sound  or  just  principle  of  taxation,  and  that  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
renders  it  impractical  as  an  important  source  of  state 
revenue. 

As  to  the  principle  involved  in  sales  taxation.  No 
matter  how  often  it  has  been  said,  it  should  never  be 
discarded  from  our  thinking  on  this  subject  because  it 
is  fundamentally  and  everlasting  true,  that  sales  taxes 
take  no  measure  of  ability  to  pay  taxes.  They  are 
based  on  human  needs,  and  not  on  ability  to  pay.  It 
is  my  profound  conviction  that  we  would  do  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  great  body  of  citizenship  in  our  State, 
immediately  and  for  the  future,  if  we  should  establish 
this  basis  of  taxation,  fundamentally  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  should  incorporate  it  into  the  revenue  system 
of  the  State.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  justify  a  tax 
reduction  on  the  factory  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  pur- 
chases of  its  labor.  That  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  sales  taxation.  It  assuredly  oflFers  no  average 
relief  for  the  average  property  owner.  It  relieves  those 
whose  ownership  of  property  is  well  above  the  average 
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and  gathers  from  those  who  are  helow  the  average  or 
who  own  no  property  at  all.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  that  principle  of  taxation,  and  to  any  legislative 
program  that  finds  it  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

As  to  its  practicability:  If  the  sales  tax  were  not 
fundamentally  objectionable  and  unsound  in  principle, 
it  would  still  be  impractical  for  use  in  any  large  way  in 
a  program  of  state  taxation,  because  no  state  can  police 
its  borders  against  interstate  commerce.  This  point 
has  no  doubt  been  well  argued  in  your  discussions  of 
this  question,  but  we  should  not  permit  our  extremities 
to  dull  our  understanding  of  it,  and  its  important  rela- 
tion to  taxes  on  sales.  There  is  at  all  times  a  delicate 
balance  as  between  purchase  within  and  without  the 
State  as  to  many  articles  and  commodities.  Any  tax 
that  we  add  to  sales  within  the  State  helps  to  turn  the 
scale  against  business  in  North  Carolina  and  in  favor 
of  business  outside  of  North  Carolina.  I  cannot  favor 
any  system  of  taxation  that  imposes  this  additional 
burden  on  the  retail  merchants  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  penalizes  within  and  encourages  business  without 
the  State. 

The  same  reasons  that  condemn  a  general  sales  tax 
have  their  application  to  the  selection  of  articles  of 
common  use  among  the  whole  body  of  citizenship  of 
the  State,  and  the  designation  of  such  articles  as  lux- 
uries, and  the  imposition  of  extreme  rates  of  tax  upon 
the  retail  sales  of  such  articles.  This  is  but  a  little 
ingenious  method  of  imposing  taxes  to  relieve  wealth, 
and  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  those  who  are 
to  pay  the  tax.  It  seems  to  me  a  narrow  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  to  designate  such  articles  as  lux- 
uries. The  use  of  such  articles  recognizes  no  rank  of 
nobility  or  fortune.  Their  use  is  as  common  among 
the  poorest  as  among  the  wealthiest  classes.  And  a 
twenty  per  cent  tax  upon  their  use  is  in  fact  as  essen- 
tially a  tax  upon  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  it  as 
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a  small  percentage  tax  upon  general  sales.  It  is  con- 
trary to  my  conception  of  a  fair  tax  in  that  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  doctrine  of  ability  to  pay.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  not  paid  by  the  producer  of  the  taxed 
article  but  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  is  in  fact 
a  tax  on  property.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  in- 
come tax,  the  fairest  and  most  just  tax  any  government 
imposes.  It  violates  every  tenet  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  that  it  taxes  the  weak  to  relieve  the  strong. 
Luxuries  defined  in  any  proper  sense  range  upon  a 
higher  level  than  this  and  can  only  be  reached  by  tax- 
ing property  or  income  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  their 
indulgence. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  illustrate  this  principle  by 
reference  to  a  somewhat  good-humored  criticism  of  my 
position  which  I  read  in  yesterday's  paper.  A  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Senate,  discussing  the  present 
legislative  situation  in  football  parlance,  calls  on  the 
governor  to  take  the  ball  and  score  a  touchdown  for 
the  team  of  "The  little  man."  The  trouble  with  my 
friend  is  that  he  wants  me  with  deliberation  to  make 
the  same  mistake  that  a  famous  football  star  made  in 
a  game  in  California  a  few  years  ago,  when  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  play  he  lost  his  sense  of  direction  and 
after  a  magnificent  field  run  carried  the  ball  over  the 
wrong  goal  line  and  scored  a  touchdown  for  the  op- 
posing team.  No  form  of  sales  tax  can  be  levied  upon 
articles  consumed  by  the  little  man  that  will  not  in- 
crease his  difiiculties  in  playing  the  game  of  life.  The 
right  of  the  little  man  to  live  is  not  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  any  form  of  a  sales  tax. 

The  right  of  the  little  man  to  live  is  not  a  figment  of 
my  imagination.  It  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  North 
Carolina.  If  my  party  has  stood  for  anything  through 
its  long  history,  it  has  stood  for  the  democratic  doc- 
trine of  shielding  the  weak  and  repressing  the  strong, 
and  yet  we  have  a  new  and  strange  brand  of  democracy 
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proposed.  Instead  of  taxing  the  strong  to  aid  the  weak, 
we  plan  to  tax  the  weak  to  relieve  the  strong.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  theory  of  taxation  violates 
every  principle  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  outrages  every 
teaching  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  application  of  the  convictions  which  I  have 
stated  to  be  the  results  of  the  labors  of  your  finance 
committees,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  them,  lead 
so  irresistibly  to  the  recommendation  that  some  other 
and  more  certain  method  of  relief  should  now  be  sought 
than  that  embodied  in  the  revenue  bill  now  before  the 
House.  The  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  sub- 
committee representing  both  the  House  and  Senate 
that  the  MacLean  bill  cannot  be  effectuated  without  a 
sales  tax.  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  sales  tax  in  any 
form  will  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own  opinion  that  the  people 
we  are  all  trying  earnestly  to  help  will  not  be  helped 
by  any  revenue  raised  through  sales  taxation;  therefore 
I  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  purpose  of  the  Mac- 
Lean  bill  as  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  sales  tax 
be  eliminated  from  its  scope  and  purpose. 

This  position  of  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  I  take  as 
a  definite  fiscal  and  economic  policy,  and  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  In  taking  it,  I  have  no  desire  to  invade 
the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment by  attempting  to  set  up  your  revenue  in  detail, 
except  that  I  do  wish  that  no  policy  and  no  line  of  ac- 
tion be  adopted  which  is  inherently  unfair  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  consuming  public,  or  on  the  other  to  any 
legitimate  and  helpful  business  or  industry  that  is 
making  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  State. 

I  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions  after  mature  de- 
liberation and  after  conference  with  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion, the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  the  State  Edu- 
cational Commission,  the  state  superintendent,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization.     I  have  not  reached  this 
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decision  lightly  or  quickly.  It  reflects  my  conscientious 
conviction  for  the  welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  for  whose  welfare  my  highest  am- 
bition is  to  continue  to  make  some  contribution — be  it 
large  or  small — as  the  years  go  on  and  I  have  the  power 
to  work  for  North  Carolina. 

I  recommend  that  you  enact  so  much  of  additional 
taxation  as  you  find  to  be  reasonable  outside  of  the 
sales  tax  field,  and  that,  after  taking  care  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state  government  such  additional  sums  be 
used  for  direct  reduction  of  the  public  school  tax  levy. 

In  making  this  recommendation  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  total  contributions  that  will  be  made  by  this 
General  Assembly  to  the  cause  of  relieving  property 
taxation  in  North  Carolina  nor  of  its  constructive 
legislation  to  provide  more  efficient  and  economical 
government  in  its  state  and  local  units. 

When  I  came  in  as  governor  two  years  ago,  the  state 
government  was  appropriating  the  sum  of  33,250,000 
for  the  support  of  the  six  months  school.  I  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  this  fund  and  urged  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  making  some  provision  for  state 
aid  to  the  extended  term  where  the  tax  burden  was 
heaviest.  The  General  Assembly  acted  on  this  recom- 
mendation and  increased  the  equalization  fund  from 
33,250,000  to  36,500,000  with  31,250,000  set  aside  for 
the  extended  term.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  this 
sum  sent  by  the  State  to  the  relief  of  the  eight  months 
term  was  the  most  helpful  tax  reduction  measure 
passed  during  my  administration. 

In  order  to  bring  unity  and  agreement  of  purpose  in 
the  place  of  our  present  contending  confusion,  I  recom- 
mend that  you  go  to  the  utmost  limit  without  injustice 
in  the  further  pursuit  of  this  policy. 

Not  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  statement  in  my 
biennial  message  that  taxes  on  property  must  be  re- 
duced, let  us  review  the  reduction  that  will  have  been 
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accomplished  by  this  General  Assembly  If  this  policy 
is  accepted  and  this  program  carried  out. 

The  road  bill,  which  has  been  enacted  into  law,  will 
on  a  conservative  estimate  mean  an  average  reduction 
throughout  the  State  of  at  least  15  cents. 

The  Local  Government  Commission  will  provide  for 
a  reduction  of  at  least  10  cents  on  the  3100  assessed 
value  through  readjustments  and  refunding  which  will 
be  permitted  in  the  bonded  Indebtedness  of  local  gov- 
ernments maturing  within  the  next  two  years. 

This  commission  will  save  an  additional  10  cents  in 
taxes  by  reason  of  the  control  that  it  can  now  exercise 
over  the  budgets  of  the  counties  and  the  cities  through- 
out the  State.  As  you  know,  city  government  has 
heretofore  been  wide  open  without  any  state  super- 
vision or  restraint  and  last  year  Increased  11  1/2  percent 
in  cost.     This  the  local  government  bill  corrects. 

These  several  reductions,  together  with  the  adoption 
of  this  school  policy,  will  total  in  the  aggregate,  I  esti- 
mate, an  average  of  50  cents  on  the  3100  assessed  value 
in  more  than  90  counties  and  an  average  of  42  cents  in 
the  entire  State.  If  this  estimate  is  correct.  North 
Carolina  will  next  year  receive  a  reduction  of  312,500,- 
000  In  property  taxes  or  an  average  reduction  of  20 
per  cent. 

When  we  provide  through  all  of  these  constructive 
acts  a  tax  reduction  equal  to  the  reduction  anticipated 
in  the  MacLean  bill,  I  am  confident  your  action  will 
meet  the  expectations  and  the  approval  of  your  con- 
stituents— especially  when  they  understand  it  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go  at  this  time  without  adoption  of  new 
forms  of  burdensome  taxation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  MacLean  bill  itself 
does  not  purport  to  take  taxes  off  property,  even  for 
the  constitutional  term  of  public  schools.  Based  on 
last  year's  expenditures,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy 
for  the  total  support  of  the  six  months  term  an  average 
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rate  of  nearly  21  cents  in  every  county,  after  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  the  revenue  provided  to  carry  out 
the  MacLean  bill.  To  meet  the  total  cost  of  current 
expenses  alone,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional rate  in  many  counties.  This  phase  of  this  prob- 
lem is  not  generally  understood  by  the  pubHc.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  each  of  you. 

The  tax  reduction  and  the  economics  which  will  be 
provided  by  this  General  Assembly  will  be  distinctly 
helpful  in  promoting  a  return  of  real  estate  values  to  a 
normal  level.  But  there  will  be  no  marked  upward 
movement  until  we  make  another  crop.  Values  then 
will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  prevailing  prices  for 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain.  But,  gentlemen,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  land  values  have  been  more  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  other  factors  than  by  taxation. 
If  something  does  not  happen  by  which  Carolina  agri- 
culture is  able  to  recover  a  large  part  of  the  80  million 
dollars  lost  in  declining  prices  of  1930  over  1928  and 
1929,  our  efforts  here  are  futile  even  though  it  were 
possible  to  lift  every  dollar  of  taxes  from  land  and 
property  in  this  State. 

From  the  day  I  took  office  and  for  years  before,  I 
have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  thinking  and 
planning  to  the  program  of  working  out  a  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  relief  of  the  economic  insecurity 
and  distress  of  the  North  Carolina  farmer. 

Taxes  are  high  in  this  State  and  taxes  must  be  re- 
duced; but  the  man  who  tells  you  that  the  tax  policy 
of  North  Carolina  is  the  proximate  cause,  the  responsi- 
ble reason,  for  the  condition  of  the  real  estate  market, 
that  taxes  are  responsible  for  the  sunken  values  of  farm 
lands,  that  taxes  are  responsible  for  the  prostration  of 
80  per  cent  of  our  people,  that  taxes  are  responsible 
for  our  army  of  unemployed,  that  taxes  are  responsible 
for  stagnated  industry — that  man  is  either  uninformed 
or  is  trying  to  spread  political  propaganda  for  inflama- 
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tory  purposes.  In  every  civilized  country  today  the 
epidemic  of  real  estate  depression  prevails.  The  con- 
dition is  no  worse  in  North  Carolina  than  it  is  in  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  California,  or  New  York.  It 
is  my  mature  judgment  that  we  must  face  this  situ- 
ation without  prejudice,  passion,  or  politics,  and  in 
recognition  of  all  factors  involved,  go  to  the  utmost 
limit  to  reduce  the  property  tax.  But  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  another  day,  and  that  the  future  of  North 
Carolina  lies  with  gravest  responsibility  largely  in  our 
hands  as  we  struggle  through  this  period  to  make  more 
productive  and  effective  the  sweat,  honest  toil,  and 
scientific  management. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  in  1929,  when  we  thought 
North  Carolina  was  perpetually  endowed  with  pros- 
perity to  raise  general  fund  revenue  in  the  amount  of 
^15,000,000  dollars.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  in 
hard  times  and  business  adversity  is  to  raise  the 
fifteen  millions  we  raised  in  1929,  which  was  found  to  be 
inadequate,  and  which  necessitated  my  cutting  appro- 
priations more  than  ^3, 000,000  to  meet  the  first 
shock  of  the  on-coming  depression.  We  are  now 
not  only  planning  to  raise  this  fifteen  millions,  but  we 
are  struggling  to  raise  an  additional  twelve  to  fourteen 
millions.  I  say  frankly  that  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
an  operation  too  drastic,  too  precipitate,  too  burden- 
some to  be  accomplished  at  one  time.  I  say  it  with 
gravest  concern,  but  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  with  possibly  two  exceptions  North  Carolina's 
agriculture,  industry,  labor,  occupations,  and  profes- 
sions are  suffering  from  the  most  acute  prostration  of 
any  period  in  modern  times.  We  are  more  than  blind 
if  we  ignore  this  economic  truth  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Assembly. 

I  have  a  definite  philosophy  about  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina,  and  every  recommendation  I  have  made  to 
you  and  every  bill  I  have  presented  for  your  considera- 
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tion  was  motivated  by  only  one  definite  purpose; 
namely,  economy,  efficiency,  and  tax  reduction  on 
property.  I  have  not  pressed  a  single  measure  before 
you  that  did  not  have  a  terminal  in  this  objective. 

Every  major  recommendation  in  my  biennial  message 
was  in  harmony  with  the  realization  of  this  obligation 
and  in  the  direction  of  this  goal.  My  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  education,  highways  and  roads, 
fiscal  problems,  state  reorganization  and  consolidation, 
and  local  government  were  integral  parts  of  a  maturely 
thought  out  pattern  of  action  to  reduce  taxes  on  land 
and  property.  I  have  never  for  a  moment  departed  in 
my  policies  or  in  my  thinking  from  my  message  in 
which  I  emphasized  that  taxes  on  property  must  be 
reduced. 

They  will  be  reduced  and  when  you  return  to  the 
people,  who  sent  you  here,  with  the  program  of  this 
administration  written  into  law,  you  will  carry  with 
you  the  greatest  tax  reduction  on  land  and  property 
ever  enacted  by  any  General  Assembly  in  the  history 
of  North  Carolina.  And  you  will  do  this  without  im- 
posing a  new  burden  of  nine  or  ten  million  dollars  in 
the  form  of  a  sales  tax  on  the  backs  and  stomachs  of 
two  and  one-half  millions  of  our  people  who  through 
adversity,  prosperity,  and  misfortune  have  never  been 
able  to  own  a  home  or  possess  a  tract  of  land. 

I  am  ready  to  stand  on  this  record  and  as  the  leader 
of  my  party  in  this  critical  hour,  I  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  will  go  forward  against  all  opposition  in  the 
next  campaign  confident  of  the  approval  of  this  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  In  my  judgment 
neither  of  the  proposed  sales  tax  bills  would  receive 
one-third  of  the  votes  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  If 
submitted  to  a  referendum. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  and  carried  through,  I  bespeak 
here  and  now  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  each  of  you  In  persuading  your  people  to 
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practice  economy  and  to  accept  smaller  expenditures 
when  your  county  and  city  budgets  are  being  made  up 
next  summer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  may  as  well 
face  this  issue.  Here,  in  Raleigh,  today,  tax  reduction 
is  popular,  is  demanded,  is  right.  At  home,  in  June, 
when  the  budgets  are  being  prepared,  tax  spending  is 
equally  as  popular.  There  must  be  found  a  sound 
middle  ground  to  stand  on  throughout  the  year  if 
North  Carolina  is  to  save  herself.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  that  no  matter  how  much  resentment  is 
aroused,  taxes  cannot  be  reduced  unless  the  cost  of 
government  is  reduced.  This  is  absolutely  fundamen- 
tal and  we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  adopt  it. 

I  ask  you  this  question.  Do  we  not  all  recognize 
that  we  rarely  get  all  that  we  aim  for  in  life.?  Someone 
has  truly  said  that  life  is  a  compromise  between  what 
one  wants  and  what  one  gets.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  legislation.  Edmund  Burke,  the  great  British  states- 
man, said  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  essence  of  all 
legislation  is  compromise.  If  we  accept  this  as  a  pro- 
gressive North  Carolina  compromise,  and  go  home  with 
a  tax  reduction  of  as  much  as  fifty  cents  in  many  cases, 
we  can  trust  to  a  fair-minded  public  for  vindication  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  action,  because  our  action  will  be 
deserving  of  vindication. 

Another  aspect  of  the  property  tax  question  is  de- 
serving of  our  thoughtful  understanding.  The  present 
property  tax  bill  of  more  than  ^60,000,000  per  year 
was  not  attained  in  sudden  flight.  It  did  not  come  in 
a  single  year.  And,  friends,  it  cannot  be  repudiated 
and  completely  written  off  the  books  in  a  single  year. 
Beginning  with  1923,  each  year  through  1928  saw  an 
average  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  property  taxes 
levied  in  the  sum  of  34,500,000  per  year.  One  year  it 
was  eight  millions,  another  year  two  millions.  But  for 
the  six-year  period,  it  averaged  four  and  one-half 
millions.     Think  of  it!     In   the  biggest  year  of  our 
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rapid  expansion  the  increase  in  property  taxes  was 
38,000,000.  Enact  the  recommendations  I  have  made 
and  you  effectuate  the  unprecedented  reduction  of 
312,500,000  in  one  year. 

One  of  the  constructive  accomplishments  of  the  1929 
General  Assembly  was  to  check  this  upward  trend  in 
property  taxes.  It  not  only  checked  the  trend;  it  ac- 
tually bent  the  line  downward.  Last  year  saw  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  a  miUion  dollars  in  the  property  tax 
burden  in  this  State  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 
If  we  adopt  in  its  entirety  the  policy  that  I  have  out- 
lined, if  we  are  as  conscientious  in  June  as  we  are  in 
March  in  our  determination  to  ease  this  burden,  we 
will  still  further  and  in  larger  measure  than  ever  reduce 
this  burden,  whose  weight  on  our  industries  and  our 
citizens  has  in  truth  become  well  nigh  intolerable. 
Property  tax  reduction,  yes,  property  tax  reduction  in 
the  biggest  amount  in  the  history  of  this  State!  And 
property  tax  reduction  achieved  through  a  sane,  con- 
servative, constructive  program  of  action  without  sad- 
dling on  the  masses  of  our  people  another  tax  that  in 
its  injustice,  and  its  effect  is  more  intolerable  and  more 
throttling  of  the  welfare  of  the  common  people  than  is 
the  burden  which  we  are  determined  now  to  take  in 
large  part  off  of  their  shoulders. 

Our  tax  grievance  is  in  part  an  utterance  of  the  woes 
and  the  heartaches  growing  out  of  the  present  mis- 
fortune of  our  people  who  find  in  this  an  expression  of 
the  multitude  of  the  miseries  of  these  times.  Our 
people  cannot  liquidate  their  debt  to  the  land  banks 
by  legislation.  They  cannot  satisfy  their  mortgages 
by  legislative  resolution.  But  when  people  do  get 
caught  In  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  of  economic 
depression,  their  one  outlet  of  resentment  and  discon- 
tent is  uttered  vocally  against  government  and  espe- 
cially against  the  taxing  power  of  government. 

If  for  this  we  can  substitute  the  psychology  of  pa- 
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tience,  together  with  real  economy  and  real  saving;  if 
we  can  as  governments  and  as  individuals  become  will- 
ing to  live  on  less,  to  live  hard  if  you  will;  if  we  can 
raise  more  of  the  consumption  goods  which  we  now  pur- 
chase; if  we  can  do  more  work,  economize,  cut  here  and 
there,  a  little  less  here  and  a  little  less  there,  we  will 
emerge  from  this  period  a  chastened  but  a  conquering 
people. 

North  Carolina  is  in  essence  a  progressive  state. 
The  masses  as  well  as  the  leaders,  possess  a  high  average 
intelligence;  and  I  submit  that  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  expect  their  approval  if  at  one  blow,  and  without 
previous  warning,  we  place  nine  million  dollars  of  tax 
burden  on  its  citizens  the  least  able  to  pay  taxes. 

You  may  differ  with  me,  and  I  know  some  of  you 
will;  you  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  recommenda- 
tion, and  some  of  you  will;  you  may  question  my  lead- 
ership, and  many  of  you  may;  but  you  cannot  in  truth 
say  that  according  to  my  conception  of  my  duty  and 
according  to  my  conception  of  the  welfare  of  the  three 
million  people  whom  we  are  planning  to  serve,  I  have 
faltered  in  conscientiously  facing  this  issue. 

One  word  more.  I  find  myself  at  the  close  of  this 
message  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  anxieties  and 
worries  multiplied  many  times,  the  same  hopes  I  owned 
as  I  stood  at  the  end  of  my  message  to  you  when  this 
General  Assembly  convened.  Will  you  pardon  me  for 
using  the  same  words  in  this  attempt  to  carry  over  to 
you  today  a  picture  of  the  inner  man  who  stood  before 
you  then  and  who  stands  here  now.  I  feel  more  deeply 
this  sentiment  now  than  I  felt  then.  This  message 
into  the  preparation  of  which  I  have  thrown  the  utmost 
of  my  energy  and  ability  is  the  unselfish  conception 
of  my  duty  to  the  whole  people  of  North  Carolina. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  it  or  a  reservation  unexpressed 
but  which  is  prompted  by  the  best  impulse  and  the 
clearest  thought  of  the  man  I  am.     I  have  not  consid- 
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ered  myself,  I  have  not  considered  friendships,  I  have 
not  considered  politics  in  any  narrow  sense,  but  have 
endeavored  to  the  completeness  of  my  capacity  to  sub- 
ordinate every  person  and  every  interest  to  the  welfare 
of  my  State  as  a  whole  and  to  the  three  million  North 
Carolinians,  high  and  low,  by  whose  grace  and  confi- 
dence I  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  this  message. 


RECONCILE  LEGISLATIVE  VIEWS  ON 
REVENUE 

Special  Message 
MAY  5,  1931 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina: 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  message 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  this 
General  Assembly  in  order  that  I  might  advise  with 
you  frankly,  conscientiously,  and  I  hope  constructively 
on  the  most  important  matter  that  has  at  any  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  General  Assembly. 

I  have  hesitated  to  make  this  request.  This  hesi- 
tancy was  due  not  to  any  thought  that  you  would  not 
hear  me  gladly  and  patiently,  but  to  my  own  inherent 
feeling  that,  after  I  had  established  with  you  my  gen- 
eral position  on  the  revenue  bill  in  my  special  message 
of  March  24,  I  would  be  to  some  extent  invading  legis- 
lative prerogatives  if  I  undertook  to  further  urge  my 
opinions  and  my  convictions  upon  your  consideration. 

In  seeking  permission  to  address  you  this  evening, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  my  own 
views,  previously  expressed  to  you,  or  to  present  argu- 
ment against  the  views  of  any  group  in  this  Assembly. 
I  come  to  speak  a  brief  and  simple  message  which  I  be- 
lieve reflects  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
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and  which  I  know  reflects  the  needs  of  the  State  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  That  message  is  this.  The  time 
has  come  and  the  hour  has  struck  which  demand  that 
our  conflicting  views  be  reconciled  into  legislative 
action. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way,  and  that  quickly,  to  com- 
pose our  differences  and  remove  the  impression  which 
I  tell  you  advisedly  is  gaining  strong  headway  in  North 
Carolina^ — that  the  Democratic  General  Assembly  and 
the  Democratic  administration  of  North  Carolina  are 
impotent  in  a  grave  crisis  to  formulate  a  legislative 
revenue  policy  which  will  serve  the  well-being  of  this 
State — we  have  brought  about  a  condition  and  a  state 
of  mind  that  is  destructive  of  our  welfare. 

With  the  sharply  defined  difi'erences  which  have 
marked  your  deliberations  for  120  days,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  achievement  of  this  result  demands  a  patriotic 
surrender  of  any  pride  of  position.  I  come  to  say  that, 
without  surrendering  any  convictions,  I  am  ready  to 
lay  on  the  altar  of  service  to  the  State  any  pride  of 
position  which  I  have  maintained.  I  wish  to  seek  with 
you  an  immediate  solvent  of  our  divergent  views,  which 
will  end  the  prolonged  uncertainties,  keep  the  wheels 
of  government  turning  in  orderly  fashion,  and  permit 
our  people  to  proceed  with  their  own  personal  affairs 
in  certain  knowledge  of  what  our  laws  will  be. 

The  representatives  of  this  great  people,  and  the 
representatives  of  this  great  party,  cannot  and  must 
not  confess  their  Inability  to  function  and  legislate  with 
respect  to  the  vital  matters  essential  to  the  operations 
of  government  In  all  its  functions.  We  must  provide 
a  legislative  policy.  We  must  provide  appropriations 
to  carry  on.  We  must  provide  the  revenues  to  sustain 
them,  and  we  must  provide  them  now.  The  demands 
that  press  upon  us  cannot  be  met  by  postponement 
or  delay.  We  have  already  reached  the  point  where 
we  cannot  further  delay  the  achievement  of  these  ends 
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without  serious  injury  to  the  people  and  to  the  party 
we  serve.  Uncertainty  already  levies  its  tax  upon  the 
business  and  the  patience  of  our  people.  This  tax 
must  be  removed. 

I  do  not  propose  here,  gentlemen,  to  restate  or  to 
clarify  further  my  own  views  as  expressed  to  you  on 
March  24.  I  am  come  to  present  an  appeal  rather 
than  an  argument.  But  I  do  ask  permission  to  present 
just  one  phase  of  our  governmental  machinery  that 
requires  prompt  action  to  preserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  On  the  last  day  of  this  current  month 
eighty  thousand  schedule  B  license  taxes  expire.  These 
taxes  are  payable  in  advance.  Within  ten  days  from 
this  date  the  addressograph  machines  should  begin  to 
grind  out  the  mail  notices  to  these  eighty  thousand 
taxpayers.  Yet  no  one  knows  at  this  time  the  basis 
on  which  these  taxes  will  be  renewable;  and  if  the 
revenue  act  should  be  ratified  tonight,  the  short  time 
left  would  cause  some  delay  and  confusion  in  interpret- 
ing and  digesting  these  laws  and  getting  accurate  in- 
formation about  them  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  come  to  present  my  attitude  rather  than  any  formu- 
la for  a  solution  of  these  problems.  If  approached  in  the 
right  attitude — an  attitude  of  mutual  respect  of  give 
and  take — a  solution  of  this  long  deadlock  can  be  found 
which  will  resolve  our  difficulties. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  of  a  temporary  ad- 
journment for  reflection  on  our  contested  problems. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  either  adjournment  or  further 
delay  in  reaching  agreement  on  these  problems  leads 
into  and  not  out  of  the  wilderness.  Our  people  will 
forgive  us  for  almost  anything  except  confessing  our 
inability  to  reach  an  agreement. 

I  come  to  present  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  each 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  know  that  ap- 
peal cannot  be  made  in  vain.  You  have  demonstrated 
your  patriotism  in  the  period  of  your  voluntarily  ex- 
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tended  service,  and  in  your  adherence  to  your  concep- 
tions of  policy.  I  come  now  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment patriotism  requires  a  reconciliation  of  these  con- 
flicts, and  if  need  be  a  surrender  of  some  shade  of  opin- 
ion or  position  to  achieve  an  accomplished  legislative 
policy  on  which  our  State  can,  even  in  these  times  of 
adversity,  go  forward. 

For  myself  I  cannot  elect  to  follow  a  totally  negative 
course.  I  cannot  side-step  a  responsibility  that  I  owe 
here  to  you  and  to  myself  and,  I  feel,  to  the  State. 
We  must  all  of  us  accept  our  responsibility  to  act. 

I  come  before  you,  therefore,  to  urge  that  in  so  far  as 
within  you  lies  the  power,  each  and  everyone  of  you 
make  up  your  legislative  mind  to  consider  not  yourself 
first,  not  your  country  first,  not  your  district  first,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  point  of 
view  necessarily  precedent  to  any  constructive  action 
in  resolving  our  legislative  situation. 

Second,  I  ask  you  to  take  a  position  of  acceptance 
and  support  of  the  principle  of  the  MacLean  bill.  No 
matter  what  your  personal  view  is  concerning  the  merits 
of  this  piece  of  legislation,  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
six  months  school  term  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
is  to  my  mind  essential  and  necessary  to  a  successful 
termination  of  the  differences  that  are  dividing  this 
General  Assembly  and  the  State.  I  ask  you  to  go 
further  than  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution.  I 
ask  you  to  accept  the  principle  of  state  support  of  the 
six  months  school  term  from  sources  other  than  ad 
valorem  taxes.  This  General  Assembly  has  already 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  MacLean  bill  as  its  goal, 
and  I  ask  you  to  hold  fast  to  it  as  a  major  objective  in 
the  taxation  and  school  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  North  Carolina.     Recognizing  this,  I  ask  this  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  to  take  such  practical  action  as  will  pre- 
serve the  principle  of  the  MacLean  bill  and  bring 
it  into  actuality  as  soon  as  and,  as  completely  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  political  and  social  state  of 
mind  of  our  people  make  that  possible  and  practicable. 

Third,  I  ask  you,  therefore,  that  you  accept  this 
as  a  fact;  namely,  that  whatever  plan  of  school  sup- 
port this  General  Assembly  may  adopt — ^whether 
the  MacLean  plan  with  the  Johnson-Jolly  school  bill, 
or  the  MacLean  plan  with  the  Johnson-Folger  school 
bill,  or  the  MacLean  plan  with  the  Grier-Folger  rev- 
enue bill  and  the  Folger  school  bill — I  say  whatever 
plan  of  school  support  you  adopt  I  ask  you  to  recog- 
nize in  your  thinking,  and  recognize  frankly,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  next  year,  1931-32,  to  levy  some 
ad  valorem  tax  for  the  support  of  the  current  expense 
budgets  of  the  six  months  school  term  in  every  county 
in  North  Carolina.  Is  that  clear  .f'  Do  you  understand 
precisely  the  proposition  I  am  asking  you  to  accept.^ 
Here  it  is.  Under  every  plan  so  far  provided  in  this 
General  Assembly,  every  board  of  county  commission- 
ers will  levy  some  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  current  ex- 
pense fund — I  did  not  say  debt  service — but  I  said  for 
the  current  expense  fund  of  the  six  months  school  term. 

If  that  is  so,  I  ask  you  to  be  practical  and  not  let 
your  legislative  mind  be  circumscribed  or  controlled 
by  any  slogan  or  any  formula  that  offers  a  larger  hope 
of  tax  reduction  than  will  stand  up  under  the  light  of 
practical  and  critical  analysis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  sense  as  well  as  the 
logic  in  our  present  situation  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
decision  that  for  the  present  we  accept  the  principle  of 
the  MacLean  bill  and  that  the  State  provide  from 
sources  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  as  large  a  part  of 
the  current  cost  of  the  six  months  school  term  as  you 
can  provide  for  under  a  reasonable,  fair,  just,  and  work- 
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able  system  of  taxation.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  think 
you  are  called  upon  to  go.  Beyond  that  I  think  you 
should  not  go. 

I  believe  that  this  line  of  thinking  will  find  the  same 
response  in  your  minds  that  it  has  found  in  my  own. 
And  I  am  talking  to  the  same  kind  of  people  that 
I  am  myself.  It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  set  up 
any  worthwhile  and  desirable  objective  that  is  v/orthy 
of  the  struggles  of  a  people  to  attain,  without  it  being 
necessary  to  take  time  and  to  make  reasonable  com- 
promises to  attain  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  force  upon  you  a  single  one  of 
these  views  unless  by  the  persuasion  of  their  inherent 
soundness  they  find  a  place  in  your  thought.  I  make 
bold  to  offer  these  suggestions  to  you  and  to  get  up 
this  line  of  procedure  and  this  policy  because  to  my 
mind  they  do  ofi^er  a  reasonable,  hopeful,  and  con- 
structive way  out  of  our  present  impasse.  I  appeal 
to  you  not  to  let  ourselves  or  the  people  of  our  State 
lose  our  poise,  our  sanity,  our  balance,  our  good  judg- 
ment. I  would  prefer  to  say  it  this  way  than  to  say 
that  I  appeal  to  you  to  save  North  Carolina,  to  save 
the  Democratic  party,  to  save  our  economic  future,  to 
save  our  public  school  system.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
could  put  it  on  the  basis  of  appealing  to  you  to  save 
us,  to  save  us  from  ourselves,  without  in  my  mind 
being  in  the  least  demagogic* 

I  do  appeal  to  you,  to  every  man  and  woman  of  you, 
to  think  with  your  heads,  to  take  counsel  of  one  an- 
other, and  so  to  act  that  when  you  look  back  on  this 
day  and  this  night,  you  will  not  have  regrets.  I  appeal 
to  you  to  come  to  a  reasonable  compromise  on  a  rea- 
sonable policy  which  we  can  reasonably  defend  and 
we  know  will  be  reasonably  successful  in  its  operation. 
Then,  let  us  go  back  home  and  build  up  in  our  people 
a  psychology  of  progress,  of  hope,  and  of  achievement. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  effective  way  under 
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Heaven  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  slough  of  defeat 
which  now  can  quickly  engulf  us. 

Let's  do  the  best  we  can  and  accept  that  best  we 
can  do  for  North  Carolina  today,  and  confidently  ex- 
pect the  approval  of  the  people  for  whom  we  have 
labored. 

CONSTITUTIONAL*  AMENDMENT  CHANGING 
THE  TERM  OF  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Special  Message 
JANUARY  4,  1933 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate: 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  fixing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  President,  Vice  President  and 
members  of  Congress  and  fixing  the  time  of  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress. 

For  many  years  the  long  delays  in  needed  legislation 
and  prompt  administration  have  caused  thoughtful 
statesmen  to  urge  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  so 
that  less  time  would  intervene  between  the  election  of 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President  and  a  new 
Congress.  Several  times  one  branch  of  Congress  has 
voted  to  submit  such  an  amendment  to  the  states,  only 
to  have  the  reform  stayed  in  the  other  branch.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  voted 
several  times  for  submission  of  an  amendment  to  short- 
en the  interval  between  election  and  the  taking  of  office. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  72nd  Congress,  the  Norris 
Amendment,  coming  over  from  the  Senate,  received  the 

*  This  message  was  accompanied  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 
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approval  of  the  House.  Now,  as  soon  as  three-fourths 
of  the  states  vote  approval  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  a  new  chief  executive  of  the  United 
States  will  be  inaugurated  on  January  20  after  his 
election  in  November,  and  the  new  Congress  chosen  in 
November  will  begin  to  function  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
the  amendment  upon  which  Legislatures  are  to  pass 
contains  this  provision: 

"The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
end  at  noon  on  the  20th  day  of  January  and  the  terms 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  noon  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January,  of  the  years  in  which  such  terms  would 
have  ended  if  this  article  had  not  been  ratified;  and  the 
terms  of  their  successors  shall  then  begin." 

When  thirty-six  states  vote  "aye"  the  Interval  of 
marking  time  for  four  months  will  no  longer  impede 
prompt  obedience  to  the  recorded  mandates  of  the 
people. 

The  present  critical  situation  emphasizes  the  argu- 
ments heretofore  presented  for  advancing  the  time  of 
inauguration  of  the  President  and  the  organization  of 
Congress.  In  a  period  when  from  ocean  to  ocean  the 
people  are  insistent  that  the  pledges  made  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  by  the  successful  party  be  immedi- 
ately redeemed,  a  stalemate  stands  between  their  ex- 
pectation and  the  realization  of  their  desires.  An  out- 
going Congress  does  not  feel  itself  bound  to  follow  the 
decrees  of  an  election  in  which  many  of  them  were 
retired.  The  outgoing  President,  not  In  sympathy  with 
Important  items  of  the  program  of  the  President-elect, 
feels  no  compulsion  to  change  the  policies  or  the  con- 
victions which  have  controlled  his  action  during  his 
term  of  office.  It  has,  therefore,  often  happened,  that 
between  November  and  March  there  is  an  Impasse. 
In  ordinary  times  this  Is  to  be  deplored,  but  in  crucial 
days  like  these  in  which  we  are  now  living  It  Is  serious. 
Delay  halts  action,  and  failure  of  quick  action  tends 
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to  destroy  hope  and  faith  and  united  effort.  The 
sooner  the  change  is  made  the  sooner  will  government 
function  without  lost  motion. 

This  amendment  now  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  has  already  been  ratified  by 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  fifteen  states  which  have 
been  in  session  since  the  action  of  Congress.  Nowhere 
has  any  real  opposition  been  voiced  to  what  is  regarded 
as  an  over-due  reform,  I  earnestly  trust  that  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
matter  and  voice  what  seems  to  be  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  North  Carolinians  by  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


LIVE-AT-HOME  WEEK 

Executive  Department 

Raleigh 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  sending  out  of  the 
State  annually  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  feedstuffs 
a  sum  In  excess  of  3250,000,000.  An  Idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  colossal  drain  upon  our  resources  and  earnings 
may  be  obtained  from  some  simple  comparative  sta- 
tistics. It  would,  for  example,  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
total  property  tax,  town  and  county,  for  four  years. 
It  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  North  Carolina  has  spent 
on  roads  over  a  ten-year  period.  It  amounts  to  ^81.00 
annually  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State, 
or  more  than  3400.00  for  the  average  family. 

This  state  of  affairs  Is  economically  unsound,  and  as 
a  practical  matter,  wholly  unnecessary.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tropical  fruits  and  spices.  North  Carolina 
can,  by  Intelligent  application  and  planning,  produce 
every  foodstuff  consumed  by  man  and  beast  and  now 
largely  purchased  from  outside  markets.  Our  almost 
Incomparable  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  beans, 
celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  all  the 
great  secondary  crops  of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  milk, 
and  butter.  No  state  in  the  American  Union  Is  better 
equipped  by  nature  to  "live-at-home"  and  no  state  is 
more  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  almost  every 
food  necessity.  We  dissipate  what  might  easily  be 
converted  Into  a  gigantic  surplus  to  meet  this  annual 
deficit  in  the  realm  of  elementary  production.  Money, 
which  could  be  spent  for  better  schools  and  homes  and 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  goes  for  food  and 
feedstuffs,  of  a  frequently  inferior  quality,  when  almost 
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everything  we  need  could  be  economically  produced 
on  our  own  farms  and  in  our  own  gardens. 

I,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  people  upon  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  their  greatest  single  present  need  and  in  pursuance 
of  my  general  agricultural  and  "Live-at-Home"  pro- 
gram, do  designate  and  set  apart  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 15-21  as  "Live-at-Home  Week"  and  to  this  end 
urgently  request  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people. 
Let  the  civic  and  luncheon  clubs  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce hold  a  dinner  at  which  nothing  but  the  products 
of  North  Carolina  farms  shall  be  served,  and  in  this 
let  them  enlist  the  active  cooperation  and  participation 
of  the  farmers  and  their  wives.  It  would  not  be  im- 
proper, I  think,  and  would  certainly  be  highly  useful 
for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  set  aside  Sunday,  the 
15th,  for  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  living-at-home. 
When  the  wise  King  Joseph  was  confronted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  food  shortage,  he  adopted  practical  meas- 
ures for  meeting  the  crisis  and  thereby  saved  from  hun- 
ger his  own  people  in  another  land.  Let  the  Superior 
Court  judges  call  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  grand 
juries  and  let  the  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents 
make  this  program  their  slogan.  Let  the  retail  grocers 
cooperate  by  advertising  each  week  some  North  Caro- 
lina product  and  let  the  Woman's  Clubs  build  their 
programs  around  this  movement.  Let  the  attention 
of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  school  children  of  North 
Carolina  be  focused  upon  it  by  appropriate  exercises. 
And  let  the  heads  of  every  state  institution  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assist  in  practical  ways  in 
carrying  forward  this  program  upon  the  success  of 
which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State  so  vitally  depend. 
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Done   at   our   capital   City   of  Raleigh,    this 

fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

[seal]  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and 

in   the   one   hundred    and   fifty-fourth   year   of 

American  Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Tyre  C.  Taylor, 

Private  Secretary. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Executive  Department 
Raleigh 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
Our  forefathers  felt  it  a  duty  to  be  both  happy  and 
thankful,  and  over  against  the  trist  and  doleful  Fast 
Day  they  gave  us  our  National  Thanksgiving. 

It  rules  universally.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  proclaims  it  and  there  is  not  a  governor  in  all 
the  commonwealths  so  spiritually  impoverished  as  to 
withhold  his  doxology  on  this  day.  If  in  the  seasons 
of  our  abounding  prosperity  we  have  forgotten  how 
this  great  Feast  Day  flowed  like  a  merry  stream  through 
the  stern  and  rugged  habits  of  our  early  fathers,  surely 
in  this  present  hour  we  may  return  to  the  normal  ways 
of  the  Republican  when  Thanksgiving  stood  out  as  a 
mountain  and  other  days  as  a  plane. 

We  have  everything  for  which  to  be  thankful.  There 
have  been  more  bountiful  crops,  greater  financial  re- 
wards, and  more  material  prosperity,  but  never  have 
our  people  had  more  cause  to  be  thankful  for  moral 
acquisitions,  which  we  employ  in  gaining  purity,  free- 
dom and  power;  for  the  adversities  which  stir  us  from 
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our  ignoble  ease  and  self-content  and  sting  us  into  new 
strength;  for  the  calls  to  work  and  dangers  that  awaken 
us  out  of  our  sleep  and  summon  us  to  those  perilous 
and  arduous  tasks  that  make  us  men;  for  the  pressure 
of  work  and  responsibility  which  holds  us  in  our  pjaces 
and  steadies  us  under  the  allurement  of  indolence  and 
luxury;  for  a  secular  state  which  can  in  truth  say  to  its 
citizenship,  "for  their  sakes  sanctify  I  myself";  for  the 
highly  socialized  sense  of  this  commonwealth  which 
breeds  in  us  infinite  compassion  and  gives  us  the  power 
of  sympathy;  for  all  our  deep  experiences  which  in  the 
hour  of  our  anguish  make  us  aware  of  the  greatness  and 
the  immortal  significance  of  Life;  and  for  a  divine  love 
which  seeks,  not  our  comfort,  but  our  growth,  and 
spares  us  no  trial  if  only  it  can  bring  out  the  best  in  us. 
Now  therefore,  I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  proclaim  Thursday,  November  27,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  call  upon  our  people  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Fathers,  to  set  apart  in  their  hearts  this  day  on 
which  all  of  us  must  wish  to  praise  Him  and  forget  not 
His  benefits. 

Done   at  our   capital   City  of  Raleigh,   this 

twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
[seal]  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty 

and  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  year  of  our 

American  Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Tyre  C.  Taylor, 

Private  Secretary. 
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HEALTH  PROMOTION  WEEK  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH  DAY 

Executive  Department 
Raleigh 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
Conscious  of  a  genuine  public  Interest  In  and  desire 
for  a  healthier  rising  generation,  and  of  the  conspicuous 
successes  already  realized  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  sani- 
tation, and  positive  health  education  programs,  I  be- 
lieve that  even  greater  improvement  may  yet  be  realized 
by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  now  available.  I 
believe,  further,  that  cooperative  community  effort  Is 
the  most  effective  agency  in  hastening  the  day  when 
every  child  shall  be  born  and  reared  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  which  man  can  provide. 

For  these  reasons  and  In  harmony  with  the  national 
policy  to  set  aside  May  first  as  Child  Health  Day 
throughout  the  United  States,  It  seems  fitting  and 
proper  that  a  time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  past  health  achievements  and  for  the  conslder- 
tlon  of  a  program  of  all-round,  balanced  child  develop- 
ment through  focusing  attention  upon  the  proper  pro- 
cedures for  health  building  and  more  permanent  race 
improvement. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  designate  the 
week  beginning  Sunday,  April  26,  1931,  and  the  day 
Friday,  May  1,  1931,  respectively,  or  some  subsequent 
week  before  Friday,  October  31,  1931,  as  Health  Pro- 
motion Week  and  Child  Health  Day  and  I  Invite  and 
urge  our  people,  especially  those  who  are  engaged  offi- 
cially or  as  laymen.  In  promoting  the  public  health  and 
in  welfare  and  civic  betterment  work,  to  observe  these 
occasions  by  a  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic  partici- 
pation in  every  reasonable  community  effort  put  for- 
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ward  as  a  means  toward  health  Improvement.  I  here- 
by designate  the  state  departments  of  Public  Health, 
of  Child  Welfare,  and  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the 
official  agencies  to  promote  suitable  programs  and  I 
suggest  that  communication  with  these  departments 
be  free  and  general  to  the  end  that  cooperative  com- 
munity action  may  secure  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina those  medical,  sanitary,  and  hygenic  principles, 
the  application  of  which  results  In  the  fuller,  happier, 
and  more  abundant  life. 

Done   at   our   capital   City   of   Raleigh,    this 
twenty-second  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our 
[seal]  Lord  one  thousand   nine  hundred   and   thirty- 
one,  and  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  year 
of  our  American  Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Tyre  C,  Taylor, 

Private  Secretary. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Executive  Department 
Raleigh 

A  Proclamation  hy  the  Governor 
As  the  day  approaches  when  It  Is  our  custom  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Providence  of  God,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  consider  the  Importance  of  our  blessings. 

The  years  differ  greatly  in  the  comforts  which  they 
bring  us;  but  there  are  no  divisions  of  time  in  the  un- 
broken blessings  which  flow  from  the  springs  of  a 
never-failing  Providence. 

And  all  years,  however,  hard  in  the  experiences  which 
they  carry,  are  annals  of  blessedness.     In  this  world 
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there  is  no  irremediable  loss.  Panic  and  consequent 
hard  times  have  borne  heavily  on  us.  What  many  of 
us  thought  we  had  is  gone.  The  shadow  of  need  is 
over  the  earth  and  many  of  us  in  our  hearts  have  said 
this  season  is  misnamed. 

But  in  all  the  years  of  our  state  and  our  national 
life  we  never  so  much  needed  a  universal  Thanksgiving 
as  now.  During  our  great  wars,  when  the  hours  were 
darkest,  then  courage  rose  to  the  occasion.  There  was 
something  so  grand  in  the  sacrifices  we  made  that  we 
could  not  mourn  them.  The  bitterest  sorrow  of  private 
loss  was  robbed  of  half  of  its  bitterness  by  knowledge 
of  the  public  gain.  And  so,  if  there  is  no  visible  hero- 
ism in  the  atmosphere  about  us;  if  we  have  lost  money, 
energy,  confidence,  and  even  hope,  let  us  make  this 
Thanksgiving  a  festival  of  friendliness  and  be  grateful 
that  the  best  of  our  manhood  yet  remains. 

There  is  every  reason  for  being  thankful.  There  is 
solid  ground  under  our  feet.  It  is  simply  because  our 
own  heads  reel  that  we  think  an  earthquake  has  shaken 
us.  Brotherliness,  faith  in  manly  honor,  and  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  are  older  than  the  stock  exchange  or  the 
cotton  market.  We  have  marvelous  harvests;  the 
chemistry  of  soil  has  been  our  handmaiden  and  we  have 
the  riches  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  What  we  have  lost 
in  money  we  have  gained  in  social  consciousness. 
There  has  been  no  scourge  among  us.  Our  abounding 
crops  insure  us  against  hunger;  their  wholesomeness 
guarantees  us  against  disease.  To  these  we  add  every 
field  of  thought  and  knowledge  and  invoke  life  every- 
where to  destroy  death.  If  we  have  lost  money,  let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  have  gained  fraternity;  that  we 
have  households,  neighbors,  congregations,  and  com- 
monwealths. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  in  that  spirit  do  proclaim  Thursday, 
November   26,    as   Thanksgiving   Day,    grateful    that 
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wherever  distress  may  overtake  us  it  shall  not  find  us 
in  the  poor  house  of  the  soul. 

Done  at  our  capital   City  of  Raleigh,   this 

twenty-fourth  day  of  November  one  thousand 

[seal]  nine  hundred   and   thirty-one   and   in  the  one 

hundred  and  fifty-sixth  year  of  our  American 

Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
Edwin  Gill, 

Private  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  BICENTENNIAL 

Executive  Department 
Raleigh 

Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
This  year  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington  and  has  been  termed  the  most  im- 
portant anniversary  event  in  American  history.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  have  decreed  a  period  of  special  ob- 
servance of  the  birth  of  this  great  American. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  of  Washington: 
"He  is  the  one  man  In  the  United  States  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  all."  And  in  the  words  of  Lincoln: 
"Washington's  is  the  mightiest  name  of  the  earth." 
The  greatest  of  our  men  represent  cliques,  factions, 
parties,  and  narrow  currents  of  thought;  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  Washington  that  he  alone  represents  the  Nation. 
His  honesty  was  faultless;  his  courage  was  matched  with 
high  Intelligence;  his  calmness  In  the  midst  of  storms 
of  public  opinion  helped  to  stabilize  a  new  nation.  The 
dominant  thought  of  his  life  was  "How  best  can  I  serve 
my  country.?" 
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Although  intensely  American,  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington has  a  universal  appeal.  The  Italian  sculptor 
Canova,  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  legislature 
of  our  State,  carved  the  statue  of  Washington  of  purest 
Carrara  marble.  He  clothed  him  in  the  style  of  a 
Roman  statesman  of  many  centuries  ago,  thus  convey- 
ing the  thought  that  Washington  belongs  to  every  age 
and  every  people. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  do  proclaim  the  period  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1932,  and  ending  November  24,  1932,  as  a 
time  of  special  observance  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington.  Let  all  our  people,  old 
and  young,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  party,  join  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  in  appropriate  manner  to  the 
memory  of  George  Washington,  keeping  alive  the  name 
of  this  perfect  patriot — "that  future  generations  of 
American  citizens  may  live  according  to  the  example 
and  precepts  of  his  exalted  life  and  character  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  American  Republic." 

Done  at  our  capital  City  of  Raleigh,  this  the 
first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[seal]  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  and 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  year  of  Amer- 
ican Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor, 
By  the  Governor: 
Edwin  Gill, 

Private  Secretary. 
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INSTALLATION  OF  LOCAL  OFFICIALS  IN 
INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Executive  Department 

Raleigh 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 

On  Monday  evening,  December  5,  1932,  the  public 

officers  of  North  Carolina  will  call  on  the  people  of  the 

State  to  join  with  them  in  the  study  of  the  structure 

and  workings  of  their  government. 

On  this  date  joint  meetings  of  officers  and  citizens 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  county  units  of  the 
Institute  of  Government  in  each  of  the  100  counties  of 
the  State.  These  meetings  will  open  with  a  state-wide 
radio  broadcast  outlining  the  program  of  the  Institute 
in  detail,  and  will  culminate  in  the  public  installation 
of  local  officials. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  this  movement, 
representing  the  common  aspirations  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  for  improving  and  strengthening  the 
processes  of  popular  government,  is  of  great  significance 
in  the  life  of  our  State. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  do  call  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
to  attend  these  meetings  and  participate  in  launching 
this  program.  Here  is  a  movement  constructive  in 
purpose  and  non-partisan  in  character,  in  which  all  our 
people  can  unite. 

Done   at   our   capital   City   of  Raleigh,   this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 
[seal]  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,   and   in   the  one   hundred   and  fifty  sixth 
year  of  our  American  Independence. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
Edwin  Gill, 

Private  Secretary. 


PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  1929  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

ADDRESS  BROADCAST  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  21,  1929 

It  Is  difficult  to  appraise  accurately  the  effect  of  any- 
great  life  or  movement  until  we  get  far  enough  removed 
from  its  activities  to  be  able  to  see  its  work  somewhat 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  proper  setting.  I  think  this  is 
peculiarly  true  of  any  attempt  to  appraise  the  work  of 
such  a  body  as  the  1929  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  achievements  were  accomplished  by 
means  of  argument,  persuasion,  combat,  and  compro- 
mise. It  is  not  easy  to  appraise  the  real  worth  of  a 
public  measure  about  which  we  have  strong  feelings, 
and  for  or  against  which  we  argue  and  fight. 

It  is  with  some  misgiving,  therefore,  that  I  come 
before  this  invisible  audience  of  North  Carolinians,  who 
have  been  fighting  for  or  against  this  or  that  measure, 
and  who  have  argued,  and  debated,  and  persuaded  for 
the  life  of  this  or  that  bill.  In  attempting  to  present 
to  you  this  evening  a  summary  of  the  principal  accom- 
plishments of  the  1929  General  Assembly,  I  have  tried 
to  free  my  own  mind  from  prejudice  and  bias;  and  I 
ask  you,  as  you  listen  to  this  address,  to  measure  and 
weigh  my  appraisal  of  its  work  in  the  same  spirit. 

Two  criticisms  of  this  General  Assembly  have  been 
made  with  recurring  frequency  by  the  press  and  by 
individuals.  It  is  said — indeed  it  is  charged — that 
this  Legislature  lacked  consistency  in  its  actions,  and 
that  it  also  lacked  leadership.  The  same,  by  the  way, 
has  been  said  at  the  close  of  many  past  general  assem- 
blies, and  is,  in  many  instances,  a  loosely  made  criticism 
without  sufficient  justification. 

In  a  way,  however,  these  are  correct  and  proper  criti- 
cisms of  the  present  General  Assembly.     It  did  from 
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day  to  day  show  a  lack  of  consistency.  From  it  prob- 
ably no  single  person  emerged  who  could,  because  of 
his  personality  or  other  qualities  of  leadership,  bid 
either  house  carry  out  his  directions  with  any  reason- 
able assurance  that  he  would  be  obeyed. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  General  Assembly  were  not 
virtues  and  marks  of  capacity  rather  than  the  signs  of 
weakness  and  mediocrity  attributed  to  them.  It  has 
been  said  that  consistency  is  the  fetish  of  little  minds. 
I  myself  see  no  virtue  in  consistency  itself,  especially  a 
consistency  constituting  an  unwillingness  to  recede 
from  a  position  once  taken,  or  to  take  a  position  for- 
merly refuted. 

The  second  main  criticism  of  the  Legislature,  that  it 
lacked  leadership,  is  also  in  a  measure  correct.  Out  of 
their  discussions,  strategies,  and  fights  there  did  not 
emerge  an  Ed  Justice  or  a  Rufe  Doughton.  Leaders, 
however,  are  born  of  factionalism,  of  combat,  and  of 
strife.  A  movement  comes  to  a  crisis,  there  is  a  dead- 
lock, a  struggle.  Somebody  finds  the  solution,  or  we 
think  he  does — there  is  your  leader.  This  General 
Assembly  was,  to  an  unusual  degree,  free  from  fac- 
tionalism and  strife.  There  were  among  its  members 
some  dozen  gentlemen,  whom  I  could  name,  who  pos- 
sess large  capacity  for  leadership — political,  business, 
and  social  leadership;  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
has  had  the  benefit  of  their  thought  and  action.  The 
Legislature  accomplished  its  purposes,  however,  by  dis- 
cussion, argument,  and  explanation,  in  which  all  groups 
and  to  a  large  extent  all  individuals  had  a  contributing 
part.  In  securing  constructive  results,  such  a  situa- 
tion is  to  my  mind,  many  times  more  desirable  than  the 
kind  of  situation  loaded  with  factionalism  which  offers 
quickest  opportunity  for  the  leader,  the  general,  to 
arrive. 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  no  factionalism  in  the 
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make-up  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  were  no 
Gardner  and  anti-Gardner  groups.  There  was  no  con- 
test over  the  election  of  the  speaker  of  the  House,  and 
practically  no  contest  over  the  selection  of  the  presi- 
dent pro  tern-pore  of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  bitter 
political  fight  between  the  members  of  the  two  leading 
parties.  Party  alignment  played  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  position  taken  on  any  public  question.  These 
characteristics,  I  submit,  are  marks  of  capacity  and 
ability  in  democratic  law-making. 

Before  listing  and  commenting  on  the  most  important 
enactments  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  should  like  to 
mention  what,  to  my  mind,  was  the  dominating  purpose 
running  through  all  its  Important  acts.  This  General 
Assembly  believed  that  it  had  a  mandate  from  the 
people,  not  only  not  to  increase  taxes  for  any  purpose, 
but  actually  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  taxes  now 
paid  annually  by  the  people.  It  was  convinced  that 
the  taxpayers,  big  and  little,  urban  and  rural,  demanded 
insistently  a  reduction  of  their  property  taxes.  Its 
actions  with  respect  to  schools,  roads,  county  govern- 
ment, debt  limitation  both  state  and  local,  and  other 
important  matters,  was  colored  by,  and  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  determined  by,  its  frequently  expressed 
obligation  to  reduce  property  taxes  on  the  people  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  marks  of  capacity  of  this  legislature 
is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  its  successful  struggle  for 
constructive,  progressive  legislation,  while  at  the  same 
time  heeding  its  strongly  felt  obligation  to  reduce 
property  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  local  govern- 
ments. I  believe  it  has  accomplished  the  almost  im- 
possible feat  of  reducing  taxes  without  being  a  re- 
actionary body. 

North  Carolina  is  entering  a  critical  era.  For  eight 
years  we  have  been  living  in  a  period  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing public  service  and  ascending  taxes.  Today, 
at  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  about  to 
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enter  a  period  of  descending  public  expenditures  and 
tax  levies.  It  is  my  thought  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
thought  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  we  shall  pass 
through  this  period  in  an  orderly,  well-conceived  man- 
ner, to  the  end  that  no  substantial  decrease  in  the 
public  service  rendered  shall  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the 
government  of  the  State  or  its  subdivisions. 

Major  Public  Legislation 

Workmen's  compensation, 

Public  education, 

Public  roads. 

The  Australian  or  secret  ballot, 

The  constitutional  amendments  to  be  submitted  at 
the  next  general  election  especially  the  one  dealing  with 
a  sound  system  of  taxation. 

The  creation  of  a  tax  commission  for  the  further 
study  of  broad,  general  principles  of  taxation. 

The  bill  providing  for  pure-bred  seeds  and  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture. 

Its  welfare  legislation. 

The  budget  measures  placing  the  fiscal  control  of  the 
highway  department  and  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  state  departments 
under  the  director  of  the  budget. 

The  legislation  tending  to  limit  the  further  rapid  in- 
curring of  debt  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  local 
government. 

The  legislation  dealing  with  the  appointive  powers 
of  the  governor. 

The  manufacture  of  automobile  license  plates  at  the 
state  penitentiary  and  the  requiring  two  license  plates 
on  each  automobile, 

Legislation  for  improvement  in  county  government. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  which  of  two  or 
three  acts  is  the  most  important  one,  especially  when 
the  two  or  three  are  diiferent  in  their  natures.     I  think 
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that  the  two  most  important  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly were,  without  doubt,  the  workmen's  compensation 
and  the  school  bill.  Both  will  have  far  reaching  effect 
on  the  economic  and  social  growth  of  the  State. 

I  shall  discuss  the  workmen's  compensation  SicX.  first, 
because  it  marks  a  new  departure  in  North  Carolina. 
It  takes  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  liability  for 
personal  injuries  to  employees  from  the  individual — 
the  personal  basis  and  puts  it  on  the  group — the  social 
basis.  In  the  transition  of  our  State  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  a  largely  industrial  commonwealth,  we  are  for- 
tunate. But  with  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  re- 
sulting combination  both  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and 
with  the  increased  hazards  which  go  with  machinery 
and  concentration  of  employment,  the  tragedies  that 
befall  the  individual  worker,  sometimes  because  of  his 
own  carelessness,  sometimes  because  of  the  employer's 
carelessness,  sometimes  because  of  conditions  over 
which  neither  he  nor  the  employer  have  control,  are 
matters  of  concern  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  should 
be  provided  against  by  the  most  intelligent  thinking 
of  which  we  are  capable. 

Brief  History  of  Compensation  Acts 
IN  the  United  States 

The  first  workmen's  compensation  act  passed  by  any 
state  was  enacted  in  New  York  in  1910.  In  1911,  led 
by  California  and  Wisconsin,  ten  other  states  enacted 
such  laws.  By  1913  twenty-two  states  had  passed 
similar  laws.  North  Carolina's  action  now  brings  the 
total  to  44,  not  counting  the  territories  and  the  Federal 
government.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas  are  without  such  legislation. 

Loss  due  to  industrial  accidents  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  estimated  at  227,000,000  working  days,  in- 
volving an  annual  wage  loss  of  31,022,000,000  and  a 
medical  cost  of  3232,000,000. 
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Workmen's  compensation  attempts  to  distribute  this 
loss  so  that  its  crushing  effect  does  fall  completely  upon 
the  injured  employees  and  their  dependents.  Eighty- 
five  out  of  every  hundred  persons  injured  in  course  of 
their  employment  were  formerly  read  out  of  court  by 
the  application  of  the  common  law  doctrine.  Of  the 
remaining  fifteen  only  seven  of  the  average  are  able  to 
collect  for  their  injuries. 

The  compensation  principle  is  that  accident  costs  are 
natural  risks  of  business  and  should  be  a  production 
cost  that  is  ultimately  borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  object  of  the  workmen's  compensation  is  to 
provide  maintenance  for  the  injured  employee  during 
periods  of  incapacity  and  to  restore  him  as  quickly  as 
possible  as  a  self  supporting  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Compensation  laws  either  prevent  damage  suits 
brought  against  the  employer  through  the  intervention 
of  the  damage  suit  lawyer  or  greatly  reduce  their  num- 
ber. The  formal  law  suit  with  excessive  costs  is 
eliminated.  The  employer,  after  a  few  years  of  opera- 
tion knows  what  he  must  pay;  the  employee  knows 
what  he  will  get  and  all  he  can  obtain.  Both  know  that 
all  the  benefits  will  go  to  the  employee.  Compensation 
becomes  a  fixed  indirect  expense,  regularly  added  to 
the  price  of  product  and  is  known  with  close  exactness 
in  advance.  Under  common  law  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  employer  will  face.  With  the  small  employer 
it  may  easily  wipe  him  out  of  business. 

Workers    Included   Under   the   North    Carolina 
Compensation  Laws 

All  employment  by  the  State  and  all  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  all  public  and  quasi-public  cor- 
porations therein  and  all  private  employments  in  which 
five  or  more  employees  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
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same  business  or  establishment,  except  agriculture  and 
domestic  service  and  certain  organizations  covering  the 
handling  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Important  Provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
Compensation  Act 

In  the  case  of  death  of  permanent  total  disability 
36,000  paid  weekly,  semi-weekly  or  monthly.  Only 
16  states  pay  ^6,000  or  better.  In  case  of  no  depend- 
ents the  sum  is  paid  to  the  estate  and  then  to  the  sur- 
viving relatives. 

Injuries  to  different  parts  of  the  body  are  compen- 
sated. For  serious  facial  or  body  disfigurements 
32,500  may  be  awarded. 

Weekly  benefit  is  $1S  maximum  and  $7  minimum. 
The  $18  maximum  benefit  is,  I  am  informed  $6  more 
than  Virginia,  312  more  than  Tennessee,  and  $3  more 
than  Georgia  or  Alabama.  The  minimum  of  $7  per 
week  is  $2  more  than  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  33  more 
than  Georgia,  and  31  more  than  Virginia. 

In  case  of  death,  burial  expense  of  3200  is  paid  in 
addition  to  compensation.  This  is  as  liberal  a  pro- 
vision as  found  in  any  other  law. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  our  law  is  the  paying  of 
widow  and  children  the  full  amount  of  compensation 
instead  of  a  percentage  share  based  on  the  inheritance 
law.  Another  is  payment  of  full  compensation  to 
widow  and  children  whether  or  not  the  wife  remarries 
or  the  children  become  self  supporting  at  some  later 
date. 

A  further  one  is  that  such  original  artificial  limbs  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  healing 
shall  be  provided  by  the  employer.  Only  11  states 
besides  North  Carolina  make  this  provision. 

Occupational  disease  is  not  covered  by  the  North 
Carolina  enactment.     Subsequent  injury  provision  is 
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not  fully  covered.  Adequate  provision  should  also 
be  made  for  rehabilitating  industrial  cripples,  so  that 
they  may  be  returned  to  earning  capacity. 

North  Carolina's  workmen's  compensation  law,  while 
it  will  need  Improvement  after  we  have  had  time  to 
study  its  operation,  is  the  best  legislation  of  its  kind  in 
the  South  and  compares  favorably  with  similar  laws 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
both  labor  and  capital  that  they  could  come  together 
and  agree  to  the  law  that  sets  such  a  high  standard, 
even  though  not  the  highest  standard. 

School  Legislation 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  with  respect  to  public 
education,  especially  with  respect  to  the  support  and 
administration  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State 
was  probably  second  to  none  in  importance.  The 
principles  most  clearly  defined  in  the  school  legislation 
were  that  the  State  should  assume  more  completely  Its 
responsibility  for  providing  a  satisfactory  educational 
offering  and  for  assuming  the  responsibility  for  its  sup- 
port. The  most  important  effect  of  the  legislation  for 
the  public  school  system,  however,  is  the  added  impetus 
which  its  action  will  give  to  the  demand  insistently 
made  by  many  groups  besides  the  teachers  for  a  mini- 
mum eight  months  school  term  in  North  Carolina. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Legislature  has,  by 
Its  action,  brought  nearer  to  realization  the  eight 
months  term  In  this  State.  This  I  count  a  major  ac- 
complishment for  the  educational  and  social  well-being 
of  the  State. 

When  the  General  Assembly  reached  Raleigh,  it 
found  that  the  Budget  Commission  had  recommended 
that  the  equalizing  fund  for  schools  be  increased  from 
33,250,000  to  35,000,000  annually.  The  inaugural 
address  of  the  governor  recommended  that  whatever 
equalizing  fund  the  General  Assembly  found  that  It 
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could  safely  appropriate  be  apportioned,  on  a  fair  basis, 
to  the  support  of  the  state-wide  six  months  term  and 
also  to  the  support  of  the  extended  term  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  had  already,  at  their  own  initiative  and  at 
their  own  cost,  provided  an  eight  months  or  longer  term 
for  themselves.  This  recommendation  was  also  con- 
curred in  by  the  Tax  Commission.  Impelled  by  its 
desire  to  reduce  taxes  on  property  and  also  to  distribute 
properly  the  burden  of  education  between  the  state  and 
local  governments,  the  General  Assembly  worked  and 
struggled  until  the  very  end  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  amount  of  state  aid  and  a  proper  method  of 
apportioning  it  back  to  the  local  governments.  Its 
final  action  was  to  double  the  amount  of  the  equalizing 
fund.  It  increased  the  total  from  ^3,250,000  to 
36,500,000  annually  and  provided  that  35,250,000  of 
this  should  be  used  for  equalizing,  as  near  as  might  be, 
among  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  tax  burden  of  the 
six  months  term,  and  that  31,250,000  should  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  for  equalizing  the  burden  of  the  ex- 
tended term  in  those  districts  which  have  already  pro- 
vided this  for  themselves. 

The  second  main  purpose  of  the  school  legislation  was 
to  provide  for  effecting  certain  economies  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
this  way  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  same  educational 
outcomes  with  a  more  economical  expenditure  of 
money.  There  was  considerable  misgiving  on  the  part 
of  some  members  of  the  Legislature  and  some  groups  in 
the  State  lest  such  action  might  result  in  an  impairment 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system.  The  consensus 
of  opinion,  however,  is  that  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
safeguarded,  and  that  every  worth-while  effort  made 
to  operate  and  administer  our  schools  with  business 
like  efficiency  will  result  in  the  long  run  not  in  an  im- 
paired, but  in  increased  efficiency  and  educational 
opportunities. 
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Road  Measures 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  General 
Assembly,  accomplished  in  the  first  half  of  its  term,  was 
its  public  road  legislation.  As  all  of  you  know,  our 
magnificent  system  of  7,500  miles  of  state  highways  is 
supported  entirely  by  revenue  from  the  gasoline  and  the 
automobile  license  taxes.  It  does  not  add  one  cent  to 
the  total  local  property  tax  burden.  Our  county  and 
township  road  systems,  which  are  more  extensive  than 
the  state  system,  have  been  supported  heretofore,  by  a 
tax  on  general  property.  The  amount  of  this  burden 
on  property  had  reached  the  point  in  many  counties 
where  it  was  considerable,  and  in  some  counties  where 
it  was  beginning  to  be  intolerable. 

The  General  Assembly  provided  for  an  increase  of 
one  cent  per  gallon  in  the  state  gasoline  tax  and  for  re- 
turning this  revenue  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  their 
area  and  population,  with  the  provision  that  each 
county  should  reduce  its  property  tax  levy  for  roads  by 
the  amount  which  it  receives  from  the  State. 

In  addition  there  was  set  aside  from  the  state  revenue 
from  highways  the  sum  of  3500,000  to  be  used  as  an 
equalizing  fund  in  the  less  well  developed  and  less  pros- 
perous counties  in  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  their  local  road  systems.  In  all,  at  least  33,000,000 
of  state  revenue  will  be  distributed  back  to  the  local 
units  of  government  for  road  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, and  the  county  property  tax  levies  will  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

Property  Tax  Reduction 

The  road  and  the  school  measures  together  make  up 
the  General  Assembly's  major  achievments  with  respect 
to  property  tax  reduction.  This  General  Assembly 
actually  did  give  the  taxpayers  relief.  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  done  before,  but  this  General  As- 
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sembly  actually  reduced  property  taxes  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Our  road  legislation  provides  for  an  average  re- 
duction of  at  least  ten  cents  on  property  all  over  the 
State.  The  education  bill  provides  for  a  uniform  reduc- 
tion of  ten  cents  in  some  ninety-odd  counties  of  the 
State  and  for  an  additional  reduction  ranging  from  two 
or  three  cents  to  as  high  as  ten  or  in  some  cases  fifteen 
cents  in  many  of  the  rural  school  districts  which  have 
heretofore  by  their  own  effort  provided  an  eight  months 
school  term.  The  total  reduction  and  relief  given  to 
property  by  this  General  Assembly  will  amount  to 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  on  the 
entire  valuation  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
largest  where  the  burden  is  heaviest.  It  will  range  from 
ten  cents  in  counties  not  sharing  in  the  equalization 
fund  to  twenty  cents  in  the  counties  of  average  wealth, 
and  to  thirty  and  even  thirty-five  cents  in  some  of  the 
poorest  rural  districts  of  the  poorest  counties.  The  aver- 
age percentage  reduction  should  approximate  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  or  one  eighth  of  the  total  property 
taxes  levied. 

This  I  consider  is  a  genuinely  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive achievement.  I  believe  that  the  efi'ect  will  be 
felt  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  it  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  and  will  be  construed  by  them 
as  progressive,  and  not  reactionary,  legislation.  In  its 
tax  reduction  program  the  General  Assembly  has  done 
a  big  thing,  of  which  all  of  us  approve,  which  we  are 
proud  of,  and  which  most  of  us  considered  it  was  im- 
possible to  do;  it  has  brought  about  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  property  taxes  levied  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  State. 

The  Australian  Ballot 

An  achievement  of  this  Legislature  which  many  of 
you  will  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  was  the  enactment 
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of  the  state-wide  Australian  or  secret  ballot  law.  This 
law,  the  single  and  simple  purpose  of  which  is  to  insure 
freedom  and  secrecy  for  each  qualified  voter  to  express 
his  own  opinion  as  to  any  candidate  and  any  measure 
voted  on,  and  to  insure  honesty  and  correctness  in 
measuring  the  group  judgment  of  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  as  expressed  at  the  poles,  it  is  a  splendid 
achievement.  In  my  inaugural  address,  I  said  that 
"elections  in  North  Carolina  are  as  fair,  honest,  and 
just  as  elections  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  are 
much  freer  from  corruption  and  fraud  than  elections 
in  many  states.  But  I  believe  that  conditions  may  be 
still  further  improved  by  the  passage  of  a  fair  and  just 
secret  ballot  law."  The  Australian  ballot  law,  as 
recommended  in  my  inaugural  address  and  passed  by 
this  General  Assembly  will,  in  my  opinion,  substantially 
achieve  the  ends  desired  by  all  fair  minded  citizens.  I 
congratulate  the  General  Assembly  which,  in  a  session 
coming  within  two  months  after  the  biggest  upheaval 
in  the  political  status  of  the  State  which  has  occurred 
within  thirty  years,  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  democracy  that  it  was  willing  to  take  this 
forward  step  when  its  recent  predecessors,  with  political 
conditions  of  the  State  in  a  much  less  uncertain  status, 
were  not  willing  to  take  such  action. 

Constitutional  Amendment 

This  General  Assembly  provided  for  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  general 
election,  both  of  them  meritorious  and  important.  The 
first  deals  with  the  creation  of  solicitorial  districts.  It 
would  allow  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  judges  to  keep  up  with  the  increased  amount  of 
litigation  in  civil  matters  with  which  the  State  is  con- 
tinually faced,  without  being  required  to  provide  for  an 
additional  solicitor,  whose  work  is  mainly  concerned 
with  criminal  cases,  every  time  an  additional  judge  is 
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appointed.  The  other  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  General  Assembly  be  given  the  authority 
to  modernize  our  system  of  taxation  with  respect  to  the 
general  property  tax.  This  amendment  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Tax  Commission  offer  the  opportunity  for  a 
thorough,  modern,  fair  readjustment  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  state  and  local  tax  structure.  In  the  fiscal 
problem  is  the  heart  of  the  State's  future  economic  and 
industrial  development. 

County  Government 

The  most  important  laws  passed  by  the  1929  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  county  govern- 
ment are : 

(1)  An  act  to  require  county  officials  to  make 
contract  for  auditing  and  to  standardize  book- 
keeping systems  in  the  counties. 

This  provides  that  before  any  board  of  county  com- 
missioners or  board  of  education  or  other  official,  em- 
ploys any  accountant  or  auditor  to  make  any  statement 
or  audit  any  books,  they  shall  notify  the  County  Gov- 
ernment Advisory  Commission  and  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  covering  the  scope  of  the  audit,  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  which  must  be  approved  by  us,  and  that  no 
accounting  system  shall  be  installed  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  us  and  that  we  shall  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  the  report  made  by  the  auditor 
and  a  copy  shall  be  submitted  to  us. 

(2)  An  act  to  require  county  commissioners  to  levy 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  appropriations  and  to 
prevent  the  county  accountant  from  signing 
warrants  for  contracts  in  excess  of  revenue. 

(3)  An  act  relating  to  foreclosures  and  redemption 
of  tax  sales  certificates. 

(4)  The  provision  for  tax  discounts  and  penalties 
which  was  left  out  of  the  1927  machinery  act. 
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Appointive  Powers 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  conferring  upon  the 
chief  executive  somewhat  wider  appointive  powers 
carries  with  it  a  grave  responsibihty  for  that  official,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  holding  him  to  a  stricter 
stewardship  and  accountability  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
State.  This  General  Assembly  directed  that  the  com- 
missioner of  revenue,  who  perhaps  has  come  to  be  the 
most  important  official  in  the  state  government,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  instead  of  elected  by  the 
people.  It  also  provides  that  an  executive  counsellor 
to  the  governor  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  fur- 
ther directed  that  in  case  of  death  or  of  resignation  of 
either  of  our  United  States  senators,  his  unexpired  term 
should  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor,  rather 
than  by  special  election  of  the  people.  I  fully  realize 
the  grave  responsibility  vested  in  the  chief  executive 
by  this  act.  While  I  trust  that  no  occasion  for  its 
exercise  will  arise  in  my  administration,  if  such  neces- 
sity should  arise,  I  would  consult  the  court  of  my  con- 
science and  then  hope  that  my  judgment  would  be  such 
as  would  be  approved  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Pure-Bred  Seed 

In  my  Inaugural  address,  I  stated  that  one  of  the 
major  aims  of  my  administration  would  be  to  improve 
agriculture  and  country  living  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  my 'plan  would  be  constructed  around  these  four 
main  points. 

1.  Pure-bred  seeds. 

2.  Pure-bred  sires  for  our  animals. 

3.  Grade  A  folk  for  our  farms. 

4.  A  fair  and  just  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 
The   pure-bred    seed    bill    enacted    by   the   General 

Assembly  offers   a   substantial  hope  for  beginning  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  agriculture  aid.     It  will  enable 
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the  institutions  and  agencies  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  country  Hfe  to  work  cooperatively  and  pro- 
ductively   for    the    improvement    of    our    agricultural 

status. 

State  and  Debt  Limitation 

The  unwillingness  of  the  General  Assembly  to  vote 
any  additional  bond  measures  for  the  State,  except  a 
minimum  necessary  to  round  out  projects  already  under 
way  and  which  could  not  be  foregone  without  losing  a 
substantial  part  of  the  money  already  expended  upon 
them,  and  the  provision  that  the  State  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  exercise  supervision  over  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  local  governments  and,  in  their  discretion, 
partially  limit  the  incurring  of  additional  indebtedness, 
are,  I  believe,  wise  tax  reduction  measures.  We  are 
about  to  realize  in  this  State  that  we  cannot  incur  fur- 
ther indebtedness  without  further  adding  to  our  tax 
liability  and  tax  burden.  And  when  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  total  state  and  local  revenues  collected  annually 
must  be  expended  for  debt  service  before  we  have  any 
new  money  to  spend  for  general  administration  and 
current  operation  of  our  public  service,  the  General 
Assembly  acts  with  wisdom  and  proper  caution  in 
taking  steps  to  at  least  slow  down,  if  not  halt,  our 
further  headlong  rush  into  public  indebtedness. 

I  should  not  pass  over  the  maintenance  appropriation 
bill  without  calling  special  attention  to  it.  The  general 
appropriation  act  provides  for  the  State's  spending 
during  the  next  biennium  for  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partments, and  exclusive  of  revenue  for  state  highways 
and  county  roads,  a  total  of  338,000,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  revenue  act  provides  for  such  income  as, 
coupled  with  the  economies  required  in  administration, 
will  leave  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

The  extent  to  which  the  General  Assembly  followed 
the  suggestions  made  to  it  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
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the  governor  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  All  the  more  so 
because  the  General  Assembly  considered  the  measures 
which  I  recommended  for  its  consideration  on  their 
merits  and  finally  worked  them  out  on  the  basis  of  their 
practicability.  However,  my  recommendations  with 
respect  to  primaries  and  the  secret  ballot,  workmen's 
compensation,  public  health,  education,  roads,  county 
government,  taxation,  and  agriculture,  were  enacted 
into  law,  and  on  the  whole,  into  good  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  provided  the  opportunity 
for  two  years  of  harmonious  growth  and  progress  of  the 
varied  interests  of  our  State,  and  that  we  have  preserved 
the  North  Carolina  spirit — the  comradship  and  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  great 
family  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  North  Carolina. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  PART  IN  FOUNDING 
AMERICA 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  PILGRIMAGE 

TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  LANDING  OF  THE 

FIRST  VIRGINIA  SETTLERS 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

APRIL  26,  1929 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  task  I  am  assigned  is  a  peculiarly  happy  one. 
I  am  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  my  people  have 
lived  there  since  the  time  when,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  they  moved  from  Virginia.  When  my  wife 
attends  meetings  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  similar  organizations  which  go  in  for 
ancestor  worship  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  afraid 
she  leaves  the  impression  that  we  are  all  Virginians, 
but  the  truth  is  that  only  a  strained  interpretation  of 
the  facts  can  make  of  us  anything  but  good  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Tar  Heels. 
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It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  only  natural  that  I  should  be 
proud  of  the  part  my  State  has  had  in  the  creation  and 
building  of  this  Nation  and  that  I  should  find  in  its 
history  a  source  of  never-ending  inspiration  and  interest. 

Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss,  even  briefly,  any 
phase  of  American  history,  and  particularly  that  part 
which  has  to  do  with  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the 
Nation,  without,  at  the  outset,  recognizing  the  contri- 
butions of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  to  this  process. 
The  distinguished  roles  assumed  and  almost  continu- 
ously sustained  by  these  great  commonwealths  form  a 
golden  thread  of  achievement  in  the  solid  fabric  of  our 
country's  history.  The  beginnings  of  these  colonies 
were  the  beginnings  of  America.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  this  spot  the  first  settlers  landed.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  movement  for  independence  found  its  wisest 
leadership  and  came  to  its  fullest  fruition. 

Notwithstanding  a  popular  belief  that  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  are  and  always  have  been  among  the 
most  conservative  states  of  the  Union,  I  feel  that  they 
are  among  the  most  wisely  progressive.  I  like  to  think 
of  them  as  inhabited  by  a  happy  race  of  frontiersmen, 
ever  restless,  ever  moving  forward  and  blazing  new 
trails  in  the  wilderness  of  social  and  political  problems 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  birth  and  growth  of  a 
nation.  Their  campfires  are  the  outposts  of  American 
progress  and  civilization  and  their  spiritual  trails  of 
yesterday  are  today  a  part  of  the  common  heritage  and 
tradition  of  our  race. 

There  is  surprisingly  little  of  the  spectacular,  or  evein 
dramatic,  in  the  story  of  North  Carolina's  contribution 
to  the  national  life.  Its  most  significant  and  enduring 
achievements  have  been  arrived  at  through  well-con- 
sidered cooperation  in  the  promotion,  or  restraint,  of 
general  movements,  and  its  glory  consists  in  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  has  adhered  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation  of  self-governing  states. 
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The  geographical  situation  of  North  Carolina  has 
profoundly  affected  its  course  in  history.  We  have 
been  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  outside  world  and 
particularly  from  Europe.  North  Carolina  has  had  no 
great  seaports  for  shipping  and  international  commerce 
such  as  have  been  enjoyed  by  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  The  result  of  this  was  an  extreme  in- 
dividualism which  manifested  itself  not  only  in  an 
ordering  of  its  economic  structure  along  lines  of  self- 
sufficiency,  but  which  influenced  and  colored  every 
other  aspect  of  its  life. 

And  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  key  to  North  Caro- 
lina's distinctive  and  genuine  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional life.  The  first  official  utterance  of  any  colony 
looking  towards  independence  was  the  Halifax  Resolu- 
tion adopted  on  April  12,  1776. 

"Resolved  that  the  delegates  of  this  Colony  in  the 
Continental  Congress  be  empowered  to  concur  with 
the  delegates  of  the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  Inde- 
pendence," this  resolution  reads  in  part.  History  re- 
cords that  this  stirring  action  "gave  heart  to  the  pa- 
triots and  strengthened  the  independent  spirit  which 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  other  communities." 
I  refer  to  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  for 
North  Carolina  a  priority  in  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, though  this  might  be  sustained,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  a  point  of  far  deeper  significance.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  just  after  and  was  partly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  This 
battle,  fought  between  Whigs  and  Loyalists,  resulted 
in  a  clear-cut  victory  for  the  former.  It  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  struggle  between  irreconcilable 
forces  at  work  in  this  colony.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
extreme  individualism,  love  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, and  resentfulness  towards  outside  interference 
and  control;  on  the  other  side  there  was  the  English 
theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown.     If  the  iron 
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entered  the  souls  of  these  colonists  and  suddenly,  the 
end  sought  became  not  reconciliation,  but  independence; 
if  the  result  of  this  was  a  stiffening  in  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  colonies  generally,  then  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  movement  for  American  Independence 
owes  not  a  little  to  what  has  been  variously  described 
as  North  Carolina's  individualism,  provincialism,  and 
self-sufficiency,  but  which  I  describe  as  North  Carolina's 
innate  love  of  freedom. 

Another  consequence  of  that  spiritual  characteristic 
which  I  have  just  suggested  has  been  that,  in  every 
great  issue  with  which  the  people  of  America  have  been 
confronted.  North  Carolina  has  assumed  the  role  of  a 
border  state.  North  Carolina  was  next  to  the  last  to 
adopt  the  Federal  Constitution  and  it  was  only  after 
Lincoln  had  issued  a  call  for  troops  and  the  issue  of 
whether  we  should  go  to  war  with  our  neighbors  had 
been  irrevocably  drawn  that  North  Carolina  reluc- 
tantly decided  upon  secession.  In  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  Civil  War,  it  avoided  the  extreme  position  of 
the  far  North  and  far  South  on  the  slavery  question. 
Inherited  and  innate  spiritual  and  mental  traits  made 
for  compromise,  balance,  and  conservatism  and  into 
the  at  times  murky  current  of  national,  social  and  po- 
litical trends  and  tendencies,  it  has  contributed  a  clear 
stream  of  sanity,  tolerance,  and  unwavering  allegiance 
to  the  democratic  ideal. 

But  the  story  of  North  Carolina  and  of  North  Caro- 
lina's part  in  the  creation  of  America  really  begins  as 
a  romance.  Of  course  my  distinguished  and  severely 
matter-of-fact  friend.  Governor  Byrd,  would  say  that 
there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  colonization  exploits;  that  he  sent  some 
people  over  here  with  instructions  to  settle  in  Virginia; 
that  they  willfully  or  unwittingly  disobeyed  these  in- 
structions and  were  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina  and  got  lost;  and  that  if  they  had  had  the 
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gumption  or  good  fortune  to  have  landed  In  Norfolk,  all 
would  have  been  well  and  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America  would  have  been  founded,  in 
Virginia,  some  twenty  years  earlier  than  Jamestown. 
Being,  as  Governor  Byrd  is,  the  first  citizen — did  you 
or  your  grandfather  found  the  City  of  Richmond? — 
of  a  state  that  has  been  called  "the  watershed  of  Amer- 
ican history,"  I  can,  of  course,  fully  understand  and 
sympathize  with  this  patriotic  point  of  view. 

But,  speaking  more  seriously,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  appraise  its  permanent  significance  or  even  to 
suggest  that  it  has  any,  there  is  nevertheless  something 
about  this  earliest  attempt  at  settlement  in  the  new 
world  upon  which  the  imagination  loves  to  linger. 
Seen  against  its  spacious  background  of  Elizabethan 
energy,  daring,  and  characteristically  intertwined  mo- 
tives, avarice,  and  altruism,  this  first  wave  of  that 
mighty  movement  of  Englishmen  facing  the  west  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  high  romance.  And  if  the  colony 
vanished,  leaving  scarcely  more  than  a  word  carved 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree  as  physical  evidence  that  it  had 
been  there,  I  yet  cannot  admit  that  this  event  was 
without  tremendous  historical  implications.  The  first 
white  child  born  of  English  parents  in  America  was 
born  inside  the  borders  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina 
and  they  properly  called  her  Virginia  Dare.  And  here 
was  performed  the  rite  of  the  first  Christian  baptism  in 
America.  Every  great  movement  must  have  its 
halting  and  uncertain  beginnings.  This  colony  was 
lost,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  fact  that  it  almost  suc- 
ceeded did  not  afi"ord  encouragement  and  give  energy 
and  impetus  to  succeeding  eff^orts.^  An3rway,  James- 
town was  presently  founded  and  a  thwarted  preface 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  glorious 
chapters  in  the  colonization  annals  of  the  English  race. 
No  event  marks  more  conspicuously  its  definite  im- 
press upon  the  life,  character,  and  civilization  of  Amer- 
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ica  than  this  action  of  our  rugged  ancestors  who  dug  in 
at  Jamestown  and  permanently  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  tradition  of  the  English-speaking 
race. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
THE  NEGRO 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  INTER-RACIAL 

MEETING 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MAY  7,  1929 

If  a  vote  were  taken  today  among  the  white  people 
to  determine  the  best  loved  Negro  in  the  United  States, 
the  choice  would  unquestionably  fall  upon  Robert 
Russa  Moton,  principal  of  Tuskeegee  Institute,  the 
worthy  successor  to  Booker  T.  Washington.  Doctor 
Moton  has  never  deviated  in  his  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  race  and  yet  his  leadership  has  been  so  wise 
and  his  statesmanship  so  genuine  that  he  occupies  the 
unique  distinction  of  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
white  race  without  forfeiting  the  afi"ection  of  the  black 
race. 

The  relationship  between  the  races  in  North  Carolina 
to  my  mind  is  extraordinarily  cordial,  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  I  think  the  white  people  of  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  generally  feel,  a  sincere  friendship  for 
the  Negro.  The  best  evidence  of  the  public  attitude  of 
the  North  Carolina  whites  toward  Negroes  is  mani- 
fested in  the  state  policy  of  public  education  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts. 

North  Carolina  leads  the  South  in  what  has  been 
done  for  the  Negro  in  public  education.  There  are 
today  over  262,000  Negro  children  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary   and    high    schools,    with    over   6,000   Negro 
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teachers.  In  1900,  public  school  property  for  the 
Negro  was  valued  at  3361,000.  Now  there  Is  Invested 
in  school  property  used  by  the  elementary  and  high 
school  Negro  children  a  total  of  more  than  310,200,- 
000.00.  There  are  108  Negro  high  schools  in  the  State, 
in  which  there  are  enrolled  more  than  10,000  children. 
In  higher  education,  there  are  five  public  supported 
institutions  for  the  Negro  race  In  this  State  and  the 
State  has  appropriated  for  permanent  Improvements 
during  the  past  ten  years  a  grand  total  of  32,144,000.00 
for  these  five  Institutions,  and  the  General  Assembly 
which  has  just  adjourned  made  an  appropriation  for 
operation  and  maintenance  for  the  next  two  years  for 
these  institutions  in  the  sum  of  3481,400.00.  I  have 
only  mentioned  the  State's  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro  and  have  not  referred  to  the  great 
aid  for  Negro  education  afforded  by  private  funds  given 
to  the  Negroes  of  this  State. 

There  is  nothing  more  Interesting  to  me  than  the 
sociological  study  of  the  American  white  man  and  the 
colored  man  living  together,  side  by  side,  especially  in 
the  South,  on  terms  of  friendship  and  good  will.  Of 
course,  we  realize  the  Involuntary  circumstances  under 
which  the  Negro  came  to  America  and  his  sudden 
emergence  from  slavery  into  freedom,  with  the  attend- 
ant good  and  evil,  and  yet  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  tolerance  and  forbearance  of  the 
blacks  and  whites,  two  totally  dissimilar  races,  living 
together  in  the  same  country  and  living  together  with- 
out serious  friction  and  Incessant  racial  warfare.  In 
spite  of  an  occasional  and  fanatical  Injustice  done  them, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  finest  evidence  of  the  white 
man's  conception  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  found  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  In  this  State,  in  every 
business  occupation  and  profession,  the  Negro  is  clearly 
in  the  minority.  The  white  race  absolutely  dominates 
the  South,  and  yet  the  public  conscience  of  this  State 
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is  so  enlightened  that  it,  with  righteous  indignation,  re- 
sents justly  an  act  of  violence  or  outrage  perpetrated 
against  the  humblest  Negro  in  North  Carolina.  There 
is  nothing  finer  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  than  the  modern 
concern  of  the  white  man  in  his  North  Carolina  attitude 
towards  the  North  Carolina  Negro. 

As  the  governor  of  this  State,  I  congratulate  the 
whole  people  of  North  Carolina  upon  the  fine  feeling 
and  relationship  that  exists  between  the  races,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  have  the  highest  type  of  Negro 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  South,  or  in  America  for  that 
matter.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  this  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dominant  race  in  North 
Carolina,  with  the  mutual  concurrence  of  the  colored 
race,  has  continuously  cultivated  a  better  understand- 
ing and  worked  towards  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  Commonwealth. 

I  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  our  State  our  dis- 
tinguished colored  visitor,  and  as  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
black  man  I  introduce  to  you  Doctor  Moton,  an  equally 
sincere  friend  of  the  white  man. 


COMMENCEMENT  NO  CAUSE  TO  BREAK 
WITH  THE  PAST 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

JUNE  10,  1929 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  congratulate  you  upon 
this  splendid  and  successful  termination  of  a  glorious 
and  purposeful  period  in  your  lives. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  this  day  as  long  as  you 
live.  It  is  for  all  of  you  a  proud  day  and  I  dare  say 
that  for  most  of  you  it  is  a  solemn  day.     For  it  is  com- 
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mencement.  The  definite  ending  of  one  period  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  In  a  peculiar  sense  your 
yesterdays  of  youth  and  growth  will  be  separated  from 
your  tomorrows  of  manhood  and  responsibility  by  this 
bright  interval  we  call  commencement.  Yet,  in  an- 
other sense,  there  should  be  no  break  with  the  past. 
Yesterday,  as  a  student,  you  loved  truth  and  to  it  paid 
your  first  and  fondest  allegiance.  It  should  not  be 
different  with  you  tomorrow.  Yesterday,  as  a  youth, 
you  lived  in  an  attitude  of  wonder  and  from  it  derived 
a  reverence  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  in  brief,  religion. 
Without  this,  tomorrow  would  be  scarcely  more  than, 
"a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,"  signifying  nothing.  Yester- 
day, as  a  human  being,  you  were  quick  to  resent  op- 
pression of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  courageous  to  de- 
nounce wrong  wherever  you  found  it. 

Tomorrow  would  hold  little  promise  if  you  should 
falter  in  this  sublime  faith  that  a  better  ordering  of 
things  is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  possible. 

I  congratulate  you  and,  further  than  this,  as  an 
alumnus  of  this  Institution,  I  welcome  you  into  that 
great  brotherhood  of  mein  whose  lives  have  been  en- 
riched and  ennobled  by  contact  with  the  spirit  of  this 
place. 

ETERNAL  VIGILANCE  THE  PRICE  OF 
FREEDOM 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  HISTORICAL 

CELEBRATION  AND  PAGEANT 

NEW  BERN,  N.  C. 

JUNE  12,  1929 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  come  here  today  and 
have  some  part  in  this  occasion.  The  stirring  events 
which  it  so  happily  and  beautifully  commemorate  are 
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of  far  more  than  local  or  even  state-wide  interest.  For 
on  this  spot,  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  Democracy,  in  convention  assembled,  presented  a 
stern  challenge  to  Autocracy  and  made  that  challenge 
good.  Moreover,  the  sequence  of  events  which  cul- 
minated in  the  New  Bern  convention  of  August  25, 
1774,  and  the  flight  of  the  royal  governor  was  in  no 
sense  limited  to  local  grievances.  The  port  of  Boston 
had  been  closed  on  the  4th  of  June  and  this  oppressive 
action  aroused  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  cry  rang  in  North  Carolina 
and  throughout  the  colonies;  "The  cause  of  Boston, 
is  the  cause  of  all." 

We  may  fairly  say,  therefore,  that  the  New  Bern 
meeting  symbolized  a  conflict  between  fundamentals 
and  that  its  significance  is  general.  It  represented  a 
clash  between  the  ideal  of  human  freedom  and  self- 
government  which  had  been  taking  root  in  these  colo- 
nies and  the  English  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  was  a  prelude  of  the 
vaster  struggle  which  was  to  come. 

In  a  peculiar  sense,  therefore,  we  stand  today  in  the 
presence  of  history.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however, 
to  trace  the  course  of  events  which  finally  ended  in 
North  Carolina's  adherence  to  the  cause  of  complete 
independence,  but  only  to  suggest  the  distinguished 
part  which  this  city  and  section  have  had  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  commonwealth  and  a  nation.  This  is  for  most 
of  you  familiar  facts  and  requires  no  repetition.  I 
should  like,  rather,  here  in  this  almost  visible  and 
tangible  presence  of  the  past,  to  take  thought  briefly 
of  the  present  and  future.  And  what  finer  tribute  can 
we  pay  the  past  than  to  scrutinize  it  closely  with  a 
view  to  glean  from  it  a  lesson  for  the  future.^ 

The  ideals  of  a  people  revealed  in  their  affections 
and  loyalties  are  a  sure  index  of  their  character. 
The  men  who  assembled  here  on  August  25,  1774,  in 
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defiance  of  the  constituted  authority,  were  in  no  sense 
lawless  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  wholesome  respect  for  law  and  order.  But 
they  loved  freedom  and  they  had  an  exalted  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  human  personality.  We  may  be 
sure  that  they  did  not  enter  lightly  into  a  revolutionary 
movement  or  without  mature  debate  and  delibera- 
tion. We  are  equally  sure  that,  having  resolved  upon 
the  course  of  Independence,  they  burned  their  bridges 
behind  them. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.  I  take  It  that  this  means  that  lib- 
erty cannot  be  finally  won,  and  the  process  concluded. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary,  In  a  very  real  and 
literal  sense,  for  each  succeeding  generation  to  define, 
fight  for,  and  win  its  own  freedom.  And  by  this 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  there  are  forces  constantly 
at  work  which  are  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  though  this  Is  true.  What  I  do  mean  to  say 
is  that  conditions  change  and  human  rights  change 
with  them.  Society  is  a  complex  organism  and  per- 
sonal freedom  must  yield  at  some  points  to  the  necessity 
for  social  control.  Government  on  an  Island  with  a 
dozen  Inhabitants  would  be  a  simple  thing.  In  a  grow- 
ing community  like  a  modern  American  state,  it  is  any- 
thing but  simple.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
citizen  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  lest  the  balance  between 
the  general  welfare  and  individual  freedom  of  action 
be  disturbed.  There  is  much  legislation  proposed  to- 
day under  the  guise  of  social  need  which  Is  an  inde- 
fensible invasion  of  personal  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  personal  freedom  Is  sometimes 
used  to  defeat  needed  legislation. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  today  exposed  is  the  popular  indifference  to 
its  processes.  During  colonial  and  revolutionary  times 
and  for  long  thereafter  there  was  an  intense  interest 
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on  the  part  of  the  people  in  their  government.  This 
is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  restricted  suffrage 
of  that  period,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  has  been  even  during  the  past  decade,  a  general 
decline  in  popular  interest  in  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  no  less  than  the  best  experience  of  the 
present  points  unerringly  to  the  dangers  of  such  a 
situation. 

It  is  a  glorious  past  which  we  recall  today.  Out  of 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  that  mighty  conflict  of  an- 
other century  were  born  opportunities  and  some  im- 
perishable traditions  such  as  have  come  to  no  other 
people.  It  is  our  privilege  to  remember  the  past  with 
pride,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  take  thought  of  the  future 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  freedom  and  popular  indifference 
is  the  source  of  most  of  our  inefficiency  in  government. 


THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  A  MONUMENT  IS 
LAID  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  A  PEOPLE 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  EXERCISES 

AT  THE  UNVEILINGt  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 

ERECTED  TO  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  WAR  FOR 

SOUTHERN  INDEPENDENCE 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

JULY  3,  1929 

The  first  cornerstone  of  a  monument  is  laid  in  the 
hearts  of  a  people. 

*  This  is  not  the  entire  address,  but  it  is  all  that  could  be  procured. 

f  Governor  Gardner  presided  over  the  exercises.  Former  Governor  A.  W.  Mc- 
Lean, in  whose  administration  the  bill  authorizing  the  memorial  was  passed, 
delivered  the  address  of  presentation.  Brigadier-General  B.  F.  Cheatham  of  the 
United  States  Army  delivered  the  address  of  acceptation  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Gutzon  Borglum  was  the  artist.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina appropriated  350,000  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial. 
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We  are  met  today  to  unveil  a  memorial  to  those 
North  Carolina  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Out  of  respect  for,  and  in  loving 
memory  of,  the  devotion  of  those  simple  ideals  of  honor 
and  duty  by  which  we  as  a  people  live.  North  Caro- 
lina has  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

For  bravery,  for  patient  endurance  of  hardships,  and 
for  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought,  the  record  of  the  soldiers  from  North  Carolina 
is  unexcelled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  A  monument 
similar  to  this  might  properly  be  erected  on  a  score  of 
battlefields,  for  North  Carolina,  while  characteristically 
slow  to  enter  the  Civil  War,  gave  more  in  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Southern  cause,  once  she  became  com- 
mitted to  it,  than  any  other  state.  On  this  spot,  "The 
High-water  Mark  of  the  Confederacy,"  the  farthest 
waves  of  that  bloody  tide  which  finally  spent  itself  and 
broke  on  the  scarred  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge  were 
North  Carolina  boys,  members  of  the  immortal  26th 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  Pettigrew's  Brigade,  did 
not  lose  a  single  prisoner  in  this  charge,  but  it  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  over  1,100  men,  including  many  of 
its  best  ofiicers. 

Yet,  time  and  nature  heal  the  wounds  made  by  war 
and  I  was  impressed  as  I  drove  out  here  this  morning 
by  the  peaceful  beauty  of  this  place.  But  for  these 
memorials,  who  would  now  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
sixty-six  years  ago  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest 
battles  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  fought  here.f* 
I  am  told  by  people  who  visited  the  scene  that  the 
battlefield  of  Argonne  presented  a  terrible  spectacle  of 
desolation  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1918,  yet 
when  I  visited  it  last  summer,  nature  had  been  so 
rapid  and  complete  in  its  work  of  restoration  that 
scarcely  a  reminder  of  that  former  dreary  waste  was 
discernible.     After  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years  that 
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which  had  been,  "No  Man's  Land,"  was  green  with 
grass  and  grain  and  blossoming  with  the  smile  of  beauty 
and  plenty.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  there,  in  the  hush 
of  that  perfect  summer  afternoon,  with  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  fields  inviting  one  to  rest  and  reflection,  that  all 
nature  was  trying  to  beguile  men  into  forgetfulness  of 
the  tragedy,  heartaches,  and  sorrows  of  war. 

On  the  Confederate  monument  at  Arlington  is  en- 
graved this  inscription :  "Not  for  fame,  not  for  wealth, 
not  for  renown,  not  goaded  by  necessity,  nor  lured  by 
ambition — but  in  simple  obedience  to  duty,  these  men 
suffered  all,  sacrificed  all,  dared  all,  and  died."  We 
rejoice  today  that  the  bitterness  engendered  by  that 
terrible  struggle  between  the  North  and  South  has  been 
forgotten,  but  North  Carolina  can  never  forget  that  in 
obedience  to  her  command  40,000  of  her  bravest  and 
best  young  men  marched  to  their  death.  Reverence 
for  the  quality  of  soul  which  sustained  the  men  of  both 
sides  who  fought  in  this  struggle  is  a  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  our  race  and  is  imperishable. 


THE  SOUTH  NEEDS  TO  ADVANCE  HER 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 

FRONTIERS 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED*  TO  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

OCTOBER  11,  1929 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  we  North  Caro- 
linians are  enjoying,  and  shall  long  remember,  this  visit 
to  Georgia. 

To  the  stranger  within  her  gates  Atlanta  accords  a 
pervasive  welcome.     And   while   this   great  common- 

*  This  address  was  delivered  to  the  alumni  assembled,  and  was  also  broadcast 
over  radio  station  WSB.  It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  launching  the  Alumni 
Loyalty  Fund  in  Georgia. 
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wealth  and  city  have  achieved  much  that  is  distinctive 
and  a  source  of  prideful  satisfaction  for  all  the  Southern 
people,  I  believe  that  nothing  impresses  the  visitor 
more  than  the  graciousness  and  charm  of  the  hospitality 
found  here. 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina  have  long  been  con- 
nected by  intimate  ties  of  kinship,  history,  and  com- 
mon traditions.  These  ties  are  as  old  as  your  devotion 
to  these  fine  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship  which  char- 
acterized the  game  today  and  they  are  as  young  as  our 
common  approach  to  tomorrow's  problems.  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  are  situated  close  together  geo- 
graphically. They  have  almost  identical  economic  out- 
looks and  aspirations.  Their  pasts  shine  as  bright 
threads  frequently  intertwined  in  the  solid  fabric  of 
our  country's  history  and  their  future  looms  increas- 
ingly large  on  the  horizon  of  American  progress  and 
achievement.  It  augurs  well,  I  think,  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  friendship 
which  we  feel  for  you  and  which  we  know  you  feel  for  us. 

I  speak  tonight  on  a  problem  of  growing  concern  to 
all  the  South.  The  problem  is  that  of  providing  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  our  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  And  I  address  my  remarks  peculiarly 
to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  these  institutions. 

This  high  privilege  Is  rendered  unique  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  state  university  to  be  chartered  In  America 
was  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  first  to  be  opened 
was  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  therefore,  stand  together  tonight  in 
happy  union  to  consider  the  work  for  the  realization 
of  their  early  purposes,  and  to  face  the  requirements, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  building  here  In  the  South  a 
richer  and  more  purposeful  civilization. 

The  story  of  higher  public  education  in  the  South  is 
too  long  to  be  recited  here,  but  it  Is  a  story  of  absorbing 
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interest.  And  it  rises  at  times  to  the  level  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  heroic.  It  involves,  in  the  early  years, 
an  ideal  of  the  commonwealth's  duty  to  its  citizens 
wholly  different  from  our  own,  but  it  glows  with  the 
bright  lustre  of  achievement.  By  1860,  for  example, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  counted  a  student 
body  of  600,  representing  35  states,  and  had  produced, 
besides  a  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  13  governors  of  other  states  and  a  score  of  cab- 
inet officers  and  foreign  ministers.  It  is  a  story  touched 
deeply  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  black 
despair  of  its  aftermath.  And  it  is,  finally,  a  story  of 
heroic  struggle  against  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  official  indifference  to  the 
higher  cultural  needs  of  the  people. 

After  the  dawn  of  the  new  century,  this  process  of 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  was  greatly  accelerated. 
With  the  rise  of  the  mills  and  the  rebirth  of  Southern 
industry  came  a  new  impetus  in  public  education  In 
all  of  its  levels.  And  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  this 
cultural  and  spiritual  renaissance  was  the  democracy, 
relentless  as  it  was  youthful,  of  the  New  South. 

A  living,  progressive  civilization  is  always,  as  to  some 
of  its  aspects,  in  the  pioneering  stage.  It  Is  ever  con- 
fronted by  new  frontiers  of  opportunity  and  achieve- 
ment. If  a  social  order  is  virile  and  healthy,  these 
frontiers  are  regarded  as  challenges  to  further  endeavor. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  static  and  on  the  wane,  the 
leaders  are  prone  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  past  and  re- 
main content  with  things  as  they  are. 

In  my  judgment,  we  In  the  South  are  today  con- 
fronted by  one  of  these  frontiers.  It  Is  essentially 
spiritual  in  its  nature.  It  consists  in  a  new  approach  to 
and  appraisal  of  cultural  values,  and  lies  between  those 
parallels  which  separate  mediocrity  from  excellence. 
We  have.  In  other  words,  achieved  a  mediocre  respect- 
ability   In    higher    education    In    the    South.     Public 
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support  of  our  state  colleges  and  universities,  plus  a  few 
notable  benefactions  and  the  aid  of  some  of  the  educa- 
tional foundations  have  brought  us  thus  far,  but  we 
stand  today  with  only  the  slenderest  margin  between 
the  operation  of  these  institutions  and  the  bread  and 
butter  line. 

Let  me  illustrate.  U.  B.  Phillips  of  Georgia  and 
William  E.  Dodd  of  North  Carolina  are  perhaps  the 
two  greatest  living  authorities  on  Southern  history. 
But  do  they  work  in  the  South.?  Indeed  no!  One 
had  to  migrate  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
other  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  find  the  materials 
and  the  financial  support  with  which  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  their  homeland.  We  Southerners  protest  at 
the  inadequacies  and  even  the  unfairness  of  American 
historical  writing.  But  we  do  not  have  any  grounds 
for  complaint  when  we  will  not  support  the  collecting 
and  preserving  of  Southern  historical  source  materials, 
to  say  nothing  of  financing  their  use.  To  suggest  the 
distance  by  which  we  lag  In  such  matters,  try  to  Imagine 
the  contrary  situation  of  the  North  and  West  relying 
upon  us  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  them. 

The  reasons  why  public  support  stops  at  the  bread 
and  butter  line  and  falls  short  of  the  limits  of  university 
responsibility  and  opportunity  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  existed,  and  still  exists  in 
some  degree,  a  serious  limitation  in  the  form  of  inade- 
quate sources  of  revenue.  The  South  has  only  recently 
attained  any  semblance  of  economic  security;  and  pop- 
ular support  of  public  education  in  the  form  of  taxation 
must  always  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  pay. 

In  the  second  place,  by  its  very  structure  and  purpose 
the  state  university  Is,  if  successful,  the  advance  guard 
of  civilization.  It  touches,  despite  the  amazingly  large 
matriculation  In  higher  educational  Institutions,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population.     It  must,  there- 
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fore,  derive  that  sentiment  of  wide  popular  support 
from  a  confidence  in  the  efficacy  and  integrity  of  the 
institution  itself,  rather  than  in  any  absolute  under- 
standing of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  work  being 
done. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  this  problem?  How 
shall  we,  alumni  of  the  universities  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  and  the  alumni  and  friends  of  these  and 
other  Southern  state  institutions,  respond  to  this  new- 
est challenge?  In  North  Carolina — and  I  think  that  I 
am  safe  in  assuming  that  the  same  conditions  prevail 
generally  in  the  South — we  urgently  need  not  only  the 
money  with  which  immediately  to  endow  a  great  col- 
lection of  source  material  on  Southern  history  and  a 
school  of  fine  arts  and  a  great  school  of  medicine,  but 
we  need  an  entirely  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
alumni  and  friends  as  to  the  usefulness  and  significance 
of  this  kind  of  giving.  Of  what  use  are  all  the  material 
riches  in  the  world  if  we,  as  a  people,  lose  our  appreci- 
ation of  that  which  brings  to  life  beauty  and  spiritual 
assurance?  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  our 
obligations  to  the  generations  who  are  to  come  involves 
infinitely  more  than  leaving  them  a  community,  sec- 
tion, and  state  which  are  economically  self-sufficient 
and  well-ordered.  It  involves  leaving  them  an  en- 
vironment and  a  civilization  with  which  they  will  not 
find  themselves  spiritually  at  war. 

Because  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  launch- 
ing a  great  endowment  campaign,  I  now  address  my 
remarks  particularly  to  its  alumni  and  friends.  I  in- 
vite them  to  stand  with  me  for  a  moment  on  the  verge 
of  this  new  frontier  and  to  consider  with  me,  by  way  of 
summary  and  conclusion,  some  of  the  essential  and 
salient  facts  of  the  situation. 

In  a  peculiar  sense  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
faces  now  the  challenge  of  which  I  have  spoken  tonight. 
The  State  is  supporting  and  will  continue  to  support 
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the  work  there  as  liberally  as  it  can.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient.  A  minimum  of  310,000,000  in  additional 
endowment  is  not  only  needed,  but  is  imperatively 
necessary  if  the  institution  is  to  fulfill  its  educational 
mission.  I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
needs,  but  this  is  unnecessary  at  this  time.  Doctor 
Chase  has  indicated  some  of  them.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add  that  Dr.  Chase,  I,  and  other  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University  are  not  thinking  now 
merely  in  terms  of  a  provincial  state  university.  We 
are  thinking,  rather,  of  a  great  American  university, 
located  in  the  South  and  adequately  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing  civilization. 

This  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  to  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  institution  an  opportunity  for  un- 
exampled service  to  the  State  and  rising  generations. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  anonymous  donor  of  Virginia's 
36,000,000  medical  school  was,  but  I  do  know  that  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  Virginians  as  long  as  that 
institution  endures.  I  also  know  that  whatever  else 
worthwhile  and  great  Mr.  Duke  may  have  done,  North 
Carolina  and  the  South  will  remember  him  as  the  great- 
hearted citizen  who  embodied  his  love  for  his  state  and 
fellowman  in  a  magnificent  foundation  dedicated  to 
education  and  public  health. 

We,  alumni,  are  Indebted  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  gave  us  the  training  without  which  we 
could  not  have  achieved  that  which  we  have  achieved. 
I  think  all  feel  this. 

And  there  Is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  love  it.  It 
is  only  natural  that  we  should.  Some  of  our  happiest 
memories  are  of  that  old  campus  In  whose  remote  quiet 
and  beauty  we  found  answers  for  our  questions  and 
some  of  life's  most  enduring  friendships. 

With  pride  In  Its  past  and  confidence  in  its  future  I 
appeal  to  Carolina  men  tonight  wherever  they  may  be 
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to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  University  in  this  hour 
of  its  greatest  opportunity  and  need. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY  IS 
ITS  LIBRARY 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY*  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  19,  1929 

This  is  an  occasion  opportune  with  meaning,  not  only 
for  North  Carolina,  but  for  this  whole  southeastern 
section  of  our  common  country. 

History  reveals  the  significant  fact  that  man's  prog- 
ress upward  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  marked  by  an 
increasing  reliance  upon  books,  not  merely  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  present  reality,  but  as  the  familiar  and 
necessary  tools  of  intelligent  living.  The  course  of 
progress  from  savagery  to  civilization  might  indeed  be 
chartered,  and  with  amazing  fidelity,  from  the  story 
of  what  men  and  women  of  successive  generations  and 
centuries  have  written  and  read.  For  it  was  not  until 
man  devised  a  means  for  preserving  the  knowledge 
gained  by  those  who  had  preceded  him  that  progress 
upward  became  possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  function  of  a  university 
is  to  disseminate  truth,  to  preserve  truth,  and  to  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  This  defi- 
nition, like  most  definitions,  has  its  limitations,  but 
certainly  any  adequate  interpretation  of  the  function 
and  purpose  of  a  university  must  include  an  idea  of  the 

*  The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  President  H.  W.  Chase.  Governor 
Gardner  presented  the  library  to  the  trustees  and  John  Sprunt  Hill,  chairman  of 
the  building  committee,  accepted  it.     The  library  cost  approximately  3625,000. 
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institutional  immortality  through  which  the  past  may 
be  linked  with  the  present.  For  aside  from  being  a 
storehouse  for  accumulated  knowledge,  the  true  uni- 
versity is  identified  with  truth  which,  notwithstanding 
its  changing  setting  and  background,  is  the  same — - 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  that  while  its  soul  is  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  teach  and  are  taught — the  heart  of  a 
true  university  is  its  library.  It  is  the  safety-deposit 
vault  in  which  is  kept  the  past's  legacy  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  It  is  the  quiet  sector  in  the  life  of  the 
busy  university  where  imperialists  in  the  realm  of  truth 
may  happily  dream  of  new  frontiers.  And  it  is,  finally, 
an  index  of  our  progress  as  a  people. 

It  is  my  high  privilege  at  this  time,  as  governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  pre- 
sent this  magnificent  and  beautiful  building  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  more  than  a  mere  structure  of  steel  and 
stone.  It  is  more  than  an  impersonal  project  paid  for 
with  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  touched  and  ennobled  by  the  dreams,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion  of  a  very  great  man — Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson 
— and  it  represents  the  culmination  of  an  aspiration  on 
the  part  of  our  people.  This  aspiration,  held  high 
through  times  of  stress,  poverty,  and  struggle,  is  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  should  have  edu- 
cational advantages  equal  to  those  to  be  found  any- 
where and  that,  having  these,  they  should  make  North 
Carolina  a  finer,  freer,  and  more  wholesome  community 
in  which  to  live. 
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GOODNESS  AND  CHARACTER  ARE  NECES- 
SARY TO  LASTING  SUCCESS 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN  ACCEPTING  A  PORTRAITf  OF 
BENJAMIN  RICE  LACY 

NOVEMBER  12,  1929 

In  Kipling's  address  to  the  students  of  the  MacGill 
University,  he  holds  up  for  their  contemplation  a  man 
with  a  moneyless  ideal. 

Sooner  or  later,  Kipling  tells  those  students,  they  are 
going  to  meet  that  man  and  the  purpose  of  his  address 
to  them  is  to  prepare  them  for  such  an  introduction. 
If,  at  first,  they  are  disposed  to  smile  at  a  person  to 
whom  the  idea  of  wealth  does  not  appeal,  whom  the 
methods  of  such  acquisitions  do  not  Interest,  the  poet 
bids  them  wait;  for  soon  they  will  find  that  "money 
dominates  everybody  except  the  man  who  does  not 
want  money."  If  they  smile  at  such  a  man  because 
he  is  not  smart  in  his  Ideas,  Kipling  warns  them  that 
"whenever  and  wherever  you  meet  him,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  a  direct  issue  between  you,  his  little  finger 
will  be  thicker  than  your  loins.  You  will  go  in  fear  of 
him;  he  will  not  go  in  fear  of  you.  You  will  do  what 
he  wants;  he  will  not  do  what  you  want.  You  will  find 
that  you  have  no  weapon  in  your  armory  with  which 
you  can  attack  him;  no  argument  with  which  you  can 
appeal  to  him.     Whatever  you  gain,  he  will  gain  more." 

"I  would  like  you  to  study  that  man.  I  would  like 
you  better  to  he  that  man,  because  from  the  lower  point 
of  view  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  obsessed  by  the  desire  for 
wealth  for  wealth's  sake.     If  more  wealth  is  necessary 

*  The  friends  of  the  family  of  the  late  Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  treasurer  of  North 
Carolina,  gave  the  portrait  to  the  State.  Former  Governor  A.  W.  McLean  pre- 
sented it  on  behalf  of  the  friends,  and  Tyre  C.  Taylor,  private  secretary  to  Governor 
Gardner,  read  the  address  of  acceptance  In  the  absence  of  Governor  Gardner. 

t  This  portrait  was  painted  by  Monsieur  Yves  Muller  d'Escars. 
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to  you,  for  purposes  not  your  own,  use  your  left  hand 
to  acquire  it,  but  keep  your  right  for  your  proper  work 
in  life.  If  you  employ  both  arms  in  that  game,  you 
will  be  in  danger  of  stooping:  in  danger  also  of  losing 
your  soul." 

Of  all  the  men  of  our  public  life,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  government  to  this  hour,  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  none  whom  this  poet's  fancy  fitted 
more  faithfully  than  it  incarnates  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Rice  Lacy.  One  almost  suspects  that  Kipling  came  to 
America,  found  his  perfect  pattern,  then  went  back  to 
hold  up  such  a  character  before  the  students  of  a  great 
college.  And  we  are  here  today  to  receive  this  portrait 
of  Ben  Lacy,  not  because  he  held  for  28  years  the  posi- 
tion of  state  treasurer;  but  because  he  held  it  with  such 
mastery  over  the  countless  millions  that  went  through 
his  hands. 

North  Carolina  accepts  this  portrait  today  with  a 
peculiar  happiness.  It  gives  our  State  an  opportunity 
to  lay  before  its  citizenship  the  perfect  proof  that  char- 
acter is  the  sovereign  in  our  commonwealth.  For  the 
success  of  Mr.  Lacy  was  due,  not  to  intellect,  good  as 
that  was;  but  to  character.  His  life  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion that  the  determining  factor  is,  after  all,  moral  and 
not  intellectual;  that  nothing  succeeds  finally  in  this 
world,  save  that  which  is  wrought  out  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  higher  life.  Newspapers,  books,  and 
familiar  conversation  are  often  touched  with  a  cheap 
kind  of  cynicism,  a  certain  shallow  moralization.  It  is 
the  custom  to  say  that  the  cheap  thing  succeeds;  that 
the  vulgar  thing  is  the  fashion,  and  that  one  must 
truckle,  placate,  and  flatter  in  order  to  win  success 
and  influence.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  for 
twenty-eight  years  Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  without  polit- 
ical ostentation,  without  propaganda  other  than  the 
great  record  of  a  public  officer,  held  the  confidence  and 
aflfections,  not  only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  the  greatest 
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financiers  of  the  world.    He  demonstrated  this  popular 
cynicism  to  have  been  as  untrue  as  it  was  ignoble. 

North  Carolina  gratefully  takes  this  picture  of  its 
beloved  official  and  hangs  it  upon  the  walls  of  this 
building  that  all  persons  who  may  look  upon  it  may 
re'ad  its  import.  It  is  the  outward  expression  of  an 
inward  grace.  It  tells  us  that  talent  does  command 
recognition,  that  character  does  secure  confidence,  that 
a  noble  life  does  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  influence. 
It  tells  us  that  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  lasting  success, 
that  there  are  no  substitutes  for  a  genuine  ability,  that 
there  are  no  equivalents  for  a  noble  character.  It 
teaches  us  that  nothing  really  pays  in  the  highest  and 
finest  sense  of  the  word  except  goodness,  and  that  noth- 
ing really  succeeds  unless  it  deserves  to  succeed.  It 
tells  us  that  in  every  career  of  mixed  character  the 
world  speedily  learns  to  detect  the  mean  and  the  false, 
and  that  wherever  the  good  and  bad  together  grow, 
the  human  heart,  sound  at  the  core,  divides  the  one 
from  the  other  long  before  the  final  harvest. 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  PLACES  GREAT  VALUE 
UPON  HUMAN  LIFE 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  BAPTIST  STATE 
CONVENTION 
SHELBY,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  12,  1929 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  for  me  a  happy  occasion.  This  is  my  home 
and  I  love  it,  this  is  the  church  of  my  childhood.  These 
are  my  people.  We  grew  up  together  and,  through  the 
years,  we  have  worked  together  to  achieve  that  which 
we  have  achieved.  In  a  peculiar  sense  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  their  devoted  loyalty  and  friendship.     It 
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is,  therefore,  only  natural,  I  think,  that  my  interest 
and  pride  in  this  community  should  be  deepened  and 
rendered  indelibly  lasting  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  for 
what  this  community  has  done  for  me. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  essentially  a  small-town 
man.  For  apart  from  such  considerations  as  the  small 
town's  neighborliness  and  opportunity  for  human  rela- 
tionships, I  think  there  is  something  infinitely  fine  and 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  virile  pride  and  civic  self- 
respect  which  characterizes  our  North  Carolina  towns 
and  cities.  Anyone  who  has  deeply  pondered  the  sub- 
ject at  all  knows,  that  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  the 
first  requisite  of  the  spiritual  life  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
self-respect.  Until  a  man  is  conscious  of  the  eternal 
value  and  even  divinity  of  human  personality,  he  can- 
not establish  contact  with  the  living  springs  of  spiritual 
power. 

This  analogy  applies,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  a  state 
or  town,  or  even  more  especially  a  church.  North 
Carolina's  tremendous  forward  march  these  last  years 
is  attributable  in  no  small  measure,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  fine  state  pride  and  patriotism  of  her  people. 
And  similarly,  but  gaining  in  intensity  because  con- 
fined to  a  narrower  field  of  activity,  the  consciousness  of 
individual  civic  and  religious  responsibility,  and  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  cooperative  endeavor  have  made  this 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  communities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  nothing  of  resignation  or  indifference  to 
the  problems  about  this  town  or  its  people.  It  is  a 
living,  breathing  part  of  a  great  and  aspiring  common- 
wealth and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  bring  greetings  and 
a  message  of  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  our  great 
denomination  assembled  here  today.  And  if  into  this 
message  I  inject  a  note  of  challenge,  I  am  proud  of  the 
assurance,  born  of  years  of  observation  of  the  struggles, 
vicissitudes,  and  triumphs  of  our  Baptist  people, 
that  the  most  genuine  welcome  I  can  bring  to  you  is 
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to  point  out  some  further  opportunity,  some  neglected 
field,  for  worthwhile  human  service. 

Since  I  have  been  governor  I  have  been  impressed 
more  and  more  by  the  necessity  for  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  people  and  religious  leaders 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  needs  of  the  youth  of  our  State. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  young  people 
of  this  day  and  generation  are  headed  for  perdition. 
I  indeed  feel  that  there  are  abundant  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  they  are  not  only  the  moral  and  spiritual 
equals  of  the  young  people  of  any  past  generation,  but 
are  in  many  respects  their  superiors.  For  one  thing, 
they  face  life  with  its  problems  with  an  open-minded 
sincerity  which  is,  I  think,  wholly  commendable.  They 
hate  hypocrisy  and  are  intolerant  only  of  intolerance. 
And  they  make  an  honest  attempt  to  think  and  reason 
about  questions  that  the  youth  of  my  generation  ac- 
cepted, if  they  accepted  them  at  all,  upon  the  some- 
what doubtful  and  insecure  basis  of  authority.  The 
youth  of  today  are  haunted  by  a  thousand  doubts  and 
misgivings,  but  the  earnestness  and  utter  sincerity  with 
which  they  seek  answers  to  their  questions  indicates 
a  yearning  for  the  truth  and  spiritual  assurance  as 
poignant  as  it  is  sometimes  futile. 

But  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  at 
present  I  am  inclined  to  lay  the  responsibility  squarely 
at  the  doors  of  the  home  and  church.  We  have  had 
an  enormous  increase  in  crime  and  delinquency  in  this 
State  during  the  past  five  years  and  from  the  statistics 
gathered  as  to  this  condition,  two  facts  stand  out  with 
an  emphasis  that  cannot  but  challenge  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  65  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  our  state  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
is  made  up  of  young  white  men  and  boys,  there  being 
noted  over  the  same  period  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  colored  youthful  offenders.  In  the  second  place, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  men — Mr.  Geo.  Ross  Pou, 
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superintendent  of  the  State's  Prison,  places  the  esti- 
mate at  80  per  cent — have  never  finished  the  sixth 
grade  and  have  never  regularly  attended  any  church 
or  Sunday  school.  In  other  words,  our  prisons  are 
being  overrun  by  a  class  of  criminals  hitherto  compara- 
tively rare  in  this  State  and  who,  so  far  as  their  home 
and  religious  training  is  concerned,  have  been  permitted 
to  approach  maturity  almost  as  pagans. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  criminals  to  appreciate  the  utter  tragedy  and 
heart  breaking  waste  in  human  lives  and  potentialities 
caused  by  crime.  I  shall  never  forget  an  interview  I 
recently  had  with  the  aged  mother  of  a  boy  condemned 
to  be  electrocuted  and  for  whom  there  was  absolutely 
nothing,  under  the  law,  that  I  could  do.  The  jury  had 
convicted  him  upon  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
evidence  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed  the 
death  sentence.  He  indeed  admitted  his  guilt.  Yet 
his  old  mother,  her  face  deeply  lined  by  her  sorrow  and 
by  years  of  unrequited  toil,  appeared  before  me  and 
out  of  the  immeasurable  depths  of  a  mother's  love 
made  an  appeal  for  the  life  of  her  boy  which  I  shall  re- 
member as  long  as  I  live.  But  again  in  this  instance, 
as  in  the  vast  majority  of  similar  cases,  the  condemned 
man  had  never  attended  any  church  and  he  could 
barely  read  and  write. 

The  Christian  Church  places  great  value  upon  human 
life  and  personality.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  this 
is  its  greatest  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the 
race.  Crime  represents  a  negation  of  life,  freedom, 
and  happiness.  Its  terrible  consequences  are  felt  as  a 
blight  by  the  innocent  no  less  than  the  guilty.  It  is 
this  appalling  wastage  in  vital  human  resources  and 
potentialities  and  the  seemingly  direct  connection  be- 
tween its  prevention  and  the  work  of  the  Church  that 
has  impressed  me  and  caused  me  to  conclude  that  here 
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is  the  Church's  greatest  task  and  challenge  for  the 
immediate  future. 

The  problem  of  crime  is  not  solved  by  punishment 
any  more  than  that  of  disease  is  solved  by  the  patient's 
dying.  Every  man  electrocuted  or  imprisoned  repre- 
sents, to  my  mind,  a  breakdown  somewhere  along  the 
line  in  our  social  system.  For  few  human  beings  are 
born  inherently  and  incorrigibly  bad,  and  when  this 
does  happen  it  is  usually  the  result  of  disease  and  should 
be  treated  as  a  problem  of  the  physician  rather  than  of 
the  courts.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  are  largely  the 
product  of  environment,  and  the  way  to  reduce  crime 
and  its  attendant  tragedies  and  miseries  is  to  prevent 
it.  Crime  is  like  disease  and,  while  we  cannot  get 
along  without  our  hospitals,  just  as  we  cannot  get  along 
without  our  institutions  of  correction  and  punishment, 
yet  the  great  contribution  of  modern  medical  science 
has  been  in  the  realm  of  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

There  is  of  course  no  way  to  tell  how  many  of  those 
young  men  In  the  State's  Prison  would  not  be  there 
today  If  they  had  had  the  right  kind  of  home  and  re- 
ligious training.  It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence  that 
our  prisons  are  being  filled  up  with  young  white  men 
in  whose  lives  religion,  with  Its  persuasive  incentives  to 
righteousness  and  morality,  has  had  no  place.  But  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  most  of  them  are  there  because 
they  started  wrong  and  are  the  victims  of  their  own 
mistaken  attitudes  towards  life  and  Its  responsibilities. 
The  large  number  in  prison  for  petty  theft  and  stealing 
is  indicative  not  only  of  a  predatory  and  antisocial 
disregard  for  the  property  rights  of  others,  but  is  sug- 
gestive of  an  attitude  towards  honest  work  that 
amounts  In  effect  to  a  moral  perversion. 

I  do  not  think  It  can  be  repeated  too  often  or  stated 
too  emphatically  that  the  greatest  problem  of  all  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  human  problem.     We  meet  It 
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on  every  side  and  this  increasing  criminality  among 
our  youth  is  but  one  of  its  aspects.  The  industrial 
problem  is  part  of  the  human  problem.  It  involves 
elemental  questions  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  happi- 
ness and  well  being  of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  We 
cannot  build  a  great  civilization  here  in  North  Carolina 
upon  the  basis  of  bitterness,  suspicion,  and  fratricidal 
strife.  We  must  somehow  find  a  way  to  reconcile  the 
just  demands  of  both  capital  and  labor.  I  think  the 
way  to  do  this  is  through  the  application  of  common 
sense  and  practical  Christianity.  Christ  pointed  the 
way  when  he  preached  the  reality  of  human  brother- 
hood and  the  sanctity  and  value  of  human  personality. 
Capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  its  investment  of 
money,  and  the  laborer,  always  an  indispensable  part- 
ner in  every  industrial  enterprise,  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  upon  his  investment  of  service. 

A  political  or  social  organism,  like  a  human  organism, 
is  always  attacked  by  disease  at  its  weakest  point. 
Illiteracy  and  irreligion  beget  crime,  just  as  communism 
is  the  ugly  offspring  of  hate  and  ignorance. 

The  final  test  of  a  civilization  is  not  its  balance 
sheets,  but  its  homes,  schools,  and  churches.  These 
represent  a  people's  way  and  condition  of  life  and  are 
an  index  of  their  sense  of  values.  It  will  avail  us  noth- 
ing if  we  achieve  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  human 
well-being  and  happiness.  Such  a  prosperity  would  be 
only  a  mockery.  Let  us,  therefore,  pledge  each  other 
here  today  that  we  will,  whatever  the  cost  or  appeal  to 
prejudice  or  self-interest,  keep  our  vision  unclouded 
and  our  eyes  resolutely  fixed  upon  the  goal  of  leaving 
this  a  finer,  freer,  better,  and  more  wholesome  common- 
wealth than  we  found  it. 
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ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF 

THE  WILMINGTON  BRIDGE* 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

DECEMBER  10,  1929 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  occasion  and  to  this 
opportunity  to  revisit  Wilmington  with  the  most 
genuine  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  gracious  hospitality  of  North  Carolina's 
chief  city  by  the  sea.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  return.  Nor  am 
I  the  first  to  discover  Wilmington's  hospitality.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  an  English  traveler  wrote  in 
his  journal:  "There  is  a  ripeness  and  charm  about 
this  city  [Wilmington]  worthy  of  an  older  civilization. 
Its  people,  like  the  people  of  Charleston  and  Boston, 
are  extremely  hospitable  and  are  informed  of  most  that 
happens  in  Europe." 

I  suppose  there  is  about  every  seaport  town  a  cer- 
tain individuality  of  atmosphere  not  found  elsewhere. 
There  is  for  me,  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  for  most 
people  who  have  always  lived  inland,  an  appeal  of  high 
romance  in  the  coming  and  going  of  ships  and  in  com- 
merce with  far  places.  But  there  is  more  than  this 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Wilmington.  There  is  the  living, 
tangible  presence  of  much  of  the  earlier  history  of  North 
Carolina.  For  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  settle- 
ment and  civilization  began  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
rivers,  and  moved  westward.  This  city  was  the  com- 
mercial and  social  metropolis  of  a  great  section  while 


*  This  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  State  across  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  31,250,000. 
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much  of  what  is  now  North  CaroHna  was  still  an  un- 
broken wilderness. 

This  is  for  me,  as  I  know  it  is  for  you,  a  happy  occa- 
sion. A  small  boy,  studying  his  geography  lesson, 
once  asked  his  father  why  it  was  that  most  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  world  were  located  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  along  the  seaboard.  This  was  a  natural  and  even 
a  simple  question,  yet  I  venture  the  assertion  that  an 
adequate  answer  to  it  would  read  like  an  analysis  of 
what  has  been,  and  in  a  measure  still  continues  to  be, 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  serious  problems — that 
of  communication  and  transportation.  It  would  read 
like  an  analysis  of  what  has  been  Wilmington's  chief 
problem;  for  great  cities  and,  I  may  add,  great  civiliza- 
tions, do  not  come  into  being  independently  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  And  these  are,  in  turn,  governed 
to  a  remarkable  degree  by  such  considerations  and  fac- 
tors as  freight  rates  and  the  availability  of  markets  for 
the  produce  of  the  factory  and  the  farm.  This  prin- 
ciple may,  I  think,  safely  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
economic  axioms.  It  found  the  complete  illustration 
in  the  early  history  of  this  city  and  section.  Wilming- 
ton became  the  commercial  and  social  metropolis  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina  because  It  was  the  State's  chief 
outlet  to  the  sea. 

But  while  the  Interdependence  of  business  and  its 
means  of  transportation  has  remained  and  will  always 
remain  constant,  far-reaching  changes  have  come  over 
North  Carolina  in  recent  years.  Within  a  generation 
of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  there  began  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  State  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
industrial  development  that  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed during  a  similar  period  of  time.  Up  to  and  even 
until  a  few  years  after  the  turn  of  the  new  century, 
this  section  of  the  State,  like  the  East,  had  been  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  It  was  a  region  of  small 
farms,  few  Industries,  and  with  rail  and  highway  facll- 
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ities  sufficient  only  for  the  barest  necessities  of  the 
people.  Then  along  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway — and  usually  by  some  waterfall — there  began 
the  rise  of  the  mills.  The  subsequent  story  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us  and  I  am  not  going  into  it  further  than  to 
state  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  face 
of  a  civilization  was  changed.  The  center  of  gravity 
of  an  entire  economic  system  shifted.  Industry  dis- 
placed agriculture  as  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  of  a 
people.  Thousands  moved  from  the  country  to  town. 
New  villages  sprang  up.  Life  took  on  a  new  appear- 
ance and  tempo. 

But  this  basic  change  in  economic  structure  was  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  a  very  restricted  area.  The 
far  western  part  of  the  State  continued  a  region  of 
small  farms,  with  here  and  there  a  growing  attention 
to  and  interest  in  the  resort  business.  The  East  re- 
mained practically  unchanged.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this,  but  I  need  mention  only  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  section  from  the  standpoint  of  agri- 
culture. Its  soil  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated;  its  cli- 
mate mild  and  with  a  long  growing  season.  Wilming- 
ton of  course  continued  to  look  to  the  sea  and  to  its 
own  immediate  background  of  a  dozen  surrounding 
counties.  It  appeared,  indeed,  for  a  time,  as  if  the 
industrial  revolution  taking  place  in  the  Piedmont 
would  scarcely  be  felt  east  of  Raleigh  or  west  of  States- 
ville  and  Winston-Salem.  It  was  the  old  story, 
under  a  new  guise,  of  sectionalism  in  North  Carolina. 
Powerful  centrifugal  forces  were  at  work  isolating  cer- 
tain sections  behind  economic  and  social  barriers  and 
this  conflict  of  interests  was  immediately  reflected  in 
the  attitude  and  outlook  of  the  general  assemblies  of 
those  years. 

It  was  this  critical  juncture  of  afl^airs  that  the  states- 
manship of  North  Carolina  proved  not  only  its  mastery 
of  the  situation,  but  its  own  essential  state-mindedness 
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and  patriotism.  Fifty  million  dollars  were  voted  for 
roads  with  which  this  State  might  irrevocably  be  tied 
together  into  a  single  community  of  common  culture, 
common  interests,  and  common  actions  and  goals.  As 
soon  as  this  was  spent,  other  millions  were  voted  until 
a  traveler,  starting  beyond  Murphy  on  the  Georgia 
line,  might  within  the  space  of  a  single  day's  sun,  drive 
eastward  over  an  improved  state  highway  to  Beaufort, 
The  "Lost  Provinces"  were  reclaimed.  Sectionalism 
again  retreated  into  the  distance  of  the  past,  so  that 
not  even  its  shadow  was  discernible  against  the  horizon 
of  the  future.  It  was  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
rebirth  of  a  commonwealth.     It  was  victory. 

We  are  met  today  to  dedicate  another  magnificent 
monument  to  the  victory  of  North  Carolina  over  the 
forces  that  have  sought  to  tear  it  asunder.  We  are 
met  to  open  another  gateway  and  thereby  remove  an- 
other barrier.  Has  Wilmington,  in  the  past,  with  eyes 
intent  upon  the  sea,  thought  of  itself  as  a  city  apart  in 
interests  and  outlook  from  the  rest  of  North  Carolina.'* 
If  so,  this  great  structure  will  stand  as  an  enduring 
symbol  of  the  new  unity  and  the  new  purpose  that  is 
running  through  the  life  of  North  Carolina.  Have  we 
North  Carolinians  been  known  as  a  provincial  people.^ 
This  bridge  is  another  link  in  the  mighty  chain  that  is 
not  only  binding  us  together  in  a  single  compact  com- 
munity, but  is  as  inexorably  binding  us  to  the  great 
world  outside.  Has  any  section  of  North  Carolina 
thought  of  education,  roads,  and  taxes  in  terms  of  its 
own  narrow  and  immediate  needs.''  This  bridge  is  the 
newest  exhibit  in  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  that 
North  Carolina's  problems  must  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  rather  than  from 
that  of  any  single  city,  county,  or  section. 
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PROSPERITY  AND  THE  EVIL  ENCHANTMENT 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  LIVE-AT-HOME 

DINNER  GIVEN  AT  THE  MANSION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

DECEMBER  19,  1929 

North  Carolina's  supreme  problem  today  is  the  pro- 
duction of  elementary  necessities.  The  millions  sent 
out  of  the  State  annually  for  the  purchase  of  food  and 
feedstuff  which  might  easily  be  produced  at  home  rep- 
resents an  extravagance  and  a  loss  which  must  shortly, 
unless  immediate  and  far-reaching  remedial  action  is 
taken,  result  in  economic  disaster. 

This  is  potentially  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  in  the  entire  world.  There  is  no  reason,  other 
than  our  own  deliberate  disregard  of  familiar  economic 
laws,  why  it  should  not  be  a  land  blossoming  in  pros- 
perity and  with  the  gaunt  spectre  of  undernourishment 
and  hunger  unheard  of.  What  is  there  that  we  need 
we  cannot  produce  at  home.?  Is  there  any  evil  en- 
chantment upon  North  Carolina's  rich  acres  which 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  apples,  hay,  and  the  great  secondary  crops  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.? 

The  only  evil  enchantment  I  know  of  is  that  of  the 
so-called  "money  crops."  Deserting  the  green  oasis 
of  diversified  farming,  our  people  have  followed  the 
mirage  of  huge  profits  from  cotton  and  tobacco  into  a 
trackless  desert  of  uncertainty  and  gloom,  and  instead 
of  the  anticipated  p'rofits,  they  have  harvested  deficits 
and,  in  a  tragic  number  of  instances,  actual  under- 
nourishment and  want  have  resulted. 

This  dinner,  given  chiefly  in  honor  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  because  of 
their  great  power  to  shape  and  mould  public  opinion, 
dramatizes   a   simple  remedy  for  a   serious   situation. 
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Let  North  Carolina  produce  its  elemental  food  neces- 
sities, and  prosperity  and  plenty  will  not  be  long  in 
returning.  For  the  process  is  cumulative  in  its  opera- 
tion and  the  more  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  we 
raise,  the  more  will  our  cotton  and  tobacco  bring.  In 
this  way — and  in  this  way  only — can  our  people  be  once 
more  converted  from  "hunger"  into  "money"  crops  and 
substantial  and  enduring  prosperity  assured. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  WAKE  COUNTY 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

JANUARY  9,  1930 

When  I  ran  for  governor  the  newspaper  in  my  county 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  letter  written  by  a  citizen 
of  Cleveland  County  giving  the  reasons  why  I  should 
be  elected.  These  letters  were  collected  and  bound  in 
a  most  treasured  volume  and  presented  to  me  on  the 
day  of  my  inauguration.  The  letter  which  I  prize  most 
highly  of  this  collection  is  one  written  by  an  old  and 
illiterate  friend  of  my  father.  He  used  these  words: 
"I  am  hole  sole  and  body  for  Maxie  because  his  Pa 
was  a  doctor  and  had  been  to  almost  every  home  in 
the  county  to  give  medicine  and  comfort  the  sick  for 
he  went  when  called  day  or  night  to  help  the  sick.  He 
never  even  turned  down  a  nigger  if  he  was  suffering." 
To  my  mind  that  letter  contains  the  highest  tribute. 
More  enduring  than  marble  or  brass,  it  constitutes  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  father.  He 
left  me  no  property.  He  amassed  no  wealth.  He  col- 
lected little  money,  but  he  left  me  more  than  material 
wealth.  He  bequeathed  and  devised  to  me  a  devotion 
to  the  unfortunate,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  helpless — a 
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heritage  so  rich  that  it  has  added  a  lustre  to  my  Hfe 
and  given  to  his  name  in  my  memory  at  least  a  crown 
of  perpetual  glory.  I  stand  tonight  uncovered  in  the 
presence  of  the  country  doctor  and  lift  him  in  this 
presence  that  you  may  see  him  and  feel  again  the  im- 
pulse of  his  unselfish  life  and  rededicate  yourselves  to 
the  high  ideals  which  actuated  him  in  his  humble  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering. 

In  every  crisis  of  the  State  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
have  risen  to  great  heights.  In  1918,  when  so  many 
of  our  doctors  were  in  France,  an  epidemic  of  influenza, 
like  a  destructive  tornado,  hit  the  State.  Thousands 
were  smitten,  and  death  stalked  the  streets  and  coun- 
trysides of  North  Carolina.  The  State  has  never 
witnessed  a  finer  exhibition  of  supreme  human  service 
than  that  displayed  by  the  depleted  ranks  of  physicians 
of  North  Carolina  in  this  critical  period. 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  TOLD  TO  QUIT  EAT- 
ING OUT  OF  BOX  CARS 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FARMERS  OF 

DURHAM  COUNTY  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

DURHAM  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

MARCH  14,  1930 

I  have  vigorously  undertaken  to  give  North  Carolina 
agriculture  two  new  points  of  view.  The  live-at-home 
idea,  and  the  pure  seeds  and  pure  breeds  idea. 

I  have  tried  to  convert  the  North  Carolina  farmers 
to  the  live-at-home  program;  I  have  asked  them  to 

*  This  is  not  the  entire  address,  but  is  all  that  is  available.  Governor  Gardner 
in  his  preliminary  remarks  paid  tribute  to  the  far-sighted  vision  and  public  spirit 
of  John  Sprunt  Hill  and  his  son,  George  Watts  Hill,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Farmers'  Mutual  Exchange,  organized  the  forces  necessary  for  its  success,  and 
provided  a  building  rent  free  for  its  services. 
10 
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produce  for  themselves  substantially  everything  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  I  have  told  the  tenant  farmer  to  save 
for  himself  the  time  merchant's  carrying  charges.  I 
have  told  North  Carolina  to  quit  eating  out  of  box  cars. 

I  have  also  told  the  North  Carolina  farmer  that  by 
planting  pure-bred  certified  seeds  for  all  of  his  principal 
crops  and  improving  the  breeds  of  his  stock  ten  per 
cent  he  can  add  to  his  annual  income  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  cost  of  production. 

The  acceptance  of  the  live-at-home  idea  and  the  pure 
seeds  and  pure  breeds  idea  I  estimate  will  add  annu- 
ally 330,000,000  to  the  income  of  the  North  Carolina 
farmers. 

The  opening  of  the  Durham  Farmers'  Exchange  will 
just  about  guarantee  the  correctness  of  my  prediction. 
Both  the  live-at-home  idea  and  the  pure-seeds  idea  start 
with,  and  in  the  main,  deal  with  production.  The 
exchange  idea  goes  on  from  production  to  embrace  dis- 
tribution and  marketing.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  sound- 
ness in  the  live-at-home  program,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  failed  to  make  provisions  for  the  business-like  market- 
ing of  small  surpluses.  The  very  success  of  the  live- 
at-home  idea,  if  it  goes  over  as  big  as  it  is  apparently 
doing,  brings  with  it  additional  problems.  If  we  should 
succeed  in  persuading  every  farmer  to  produce  the  feed 
and  foodstuffs  for  his  own  family  and  farm,  we  may 
be  sure  that  many  farmers  will  undertake  this  on  a 
semi-commercial  basis.  The  Piedmont  farmer  in  par- 
ticular, who  already  knows  a  good  deal  about  this  sort 
of  farming,  is  most  likely  to  produce  more  than  enough 
for  his  family  and  farm  needs.  The  orderly,  profitable 
marketing  of  these  small  surpluses  is  of  tremendous 
importance  in  guaranteeing  the  success  of  the  live-at- 
home  program.  There  is  bound  to  be  in  every  com- 
munity at  certain  times  of  the  year  a  surplus  of  hogs, 
chickens,  eggs,  truck,  etc.  In  fact,  I  have  several  times 
asked  myself  if  we  might  fail  with  the  live-at-home 
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program  through  being  too  successful  with  it — through 
flooding  our  local  markets  without  being  able  to  reach 
intelligently  and  profitably  more  distant  metropolitan 
markets. 

And  that,  my  friends,  is  the  principal  reason  why  I 
so  enthusiastically  endorse  and  approve  your  action 
today  in  dedicating  this  farmers  exchange  in  Durham. 
To  m.y  mind  it  offers  a  practicable,  attainable  means 
for  insuring  the  success  of  the  live-at-home  idea  in  this 
section  of  North  Carolina.  This  exchange  and  the  one 
hundred  head  of  pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle  on  young 
Watts  Hill's  seventeen  hundred  acre  Quail  Roost  farm, 
I  consider  the  two  finest  agricultural  assets  of  this 
section. 

Starting  under  these  auspices,  controlled  as  it  will  be 
by  the  men  and  women  who  will  profit  from  its  success, 
having  the  hearty  good  will  of  industrial  Durham  as 
well  as  this  agricultural  back-country,  this  exchange  is 
going  to  be  a  model  for  similar  organizations  which  will 
be  started  in  this  State  within  the  next  two,  three,  or 
four  years. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many 
services  which  this  exchange  will  render  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  town  people  of  this  section.  I  have  listened 
with  hearty  approval  to  your  plans  for  making  it  a 
center  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  good  will 
among  all  those  who  are  dependent  on  agriculture  for 
their  livelihood;  a  center  in  which  to  educate  the  farm- 
ers of  this  section  in  what  produce  to  grow,  the 
proper  methods  for  growing  and  marketing  it,  and 
selecting  all  farm  produce  of  good  quality  and  stand- 
ardized grade;  an  organization  for  the  cooperative 
marketing  in  one  unit  in  near  and  distant  markets  the 
produce  grown  by  many  different  farmers — large  and 
small;  a  center  for  shipments  of  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs 
to  Richmond  and  other  wholesale  markets;  a  center  for 
direct  sale  from  farmer  to  consumer  of  perishable  pro- 
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duce,  a  means  for  wholesale,  non-profit  purchase  of 
fertilizer  for  farmers  of  this  section,  a  pure-bred  center 
for  North  Carolina,  and  a  clearing  house  for  the  indi- 
vidual mutual  exchanges  in  other  centers  of  this  State. 
While  I  shall  not  discuss  these  services,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  listing  them  so  that  you  can  all  let  your 
imagination  vision  the  possibilities  of  such  unified,  cen- 
tralized, cooperative  undertaking  as  this  is  going  to  be. 
The  Influence  which  will  go  out  from  this  exchange  and 
the  program  of  production  which  we  are  all  promoting 
will  be  the  forerunners  of  a  new  day  In  agriculture  In 
North  Carolina. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS  A  VITAL  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  LIVING,  BREATHING, 
AND  ACTIVE  HUMAN  BEINGS 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  JACKSON  DAY  DINNER 
RALEIGH,  N,  C. 

MARCH  15,  1930 

This  occasion  Is  opportune  with  meaning  and  bright 
with  hope  for  the  future  of  North  Carolina.  Person- 
ally it  serves  as  nothing  else  could,  to  recall  in  vivid 
fashion  the  days  of  my  earliest  and  happiest  political 
activities. 

The  first  public  office  I  ever  held  was  that  of  state 
organizer  of  young  people's  Democratic  clubs  in  1908. 
From  that  time  until  this  hour  I  have  worked  with, 
associated  with,  fought  with,  and  implicitly  trusted  In 
young  men.  My  first  public  act,  after  being  nominated 
for  governor,  was  the  appointment  of  the  gentleman 
who  presides  over  this  meeting  tonight.  Tyre  Taylor, 
to  organize  Into  an  efl"ectlve  and  well  disciplined  army 
the  young  Democrats  of  the  State,  and  the  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  able  associates  has  more 
than  justified  the  faith  of  the  party  in  their  organlza- 
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tion.  They  have  inspired  the  Democratic  party  with 
a  new  militancy  of  purpose,  and  the  unselfish  and  highly 
intelligent  manner  in  which  they  have  gone  about  this 
work  has  challenged  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

This  occasion  serves  to  remind  us,  old  and  young, 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  simply  a  political 
expression.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  men  and 
women  who  are  themselves  ambitious  for  political 
power  and  political  preferment.  It  is  not  a  dead  or 
dying  institution  founded  upon  principles  which  have 
since  lost  in  vitality  or  public  concern.  It  is  an  organ- 
ization of  living,  breathing  human  beings  who  find  in 
its  purposes  and  policies  the  best  possible  promises, 
through  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  for  their 
own  economic,  civil,  and  social  betterment.  Those 
purposes  and  policies — those  principles — are  as  vital 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
now  as  they  were  when  first  given  immortal  expression 
by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  incarnated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  he  exalted  a  Nation  and  electrified  a  world 
in  his  noble  efforts  to  shield  the  weak  and  repress  the 
strong,  as  he  prompted  new  dreams  of  freedom  and 
prayers  for  liberty  throughout  the  darkest  epoch  of  the 
race.  And  mark  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  stone  once 
rejected  will  yet  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

From  the  day  I  began  my  services  as  state  organizer 
of  young  people's  clubs  until  this  hour  the  conviction 
has  grown  with  me  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  merely  to  refer  to  these  great  first  prin- 
ciples. It  must  do  this  and  do  it  emphatically.  We 
must  constantly  remember  the  supreme  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy as  enunciated  and  defined  by  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  and  they  must  forever  remain  as  a  lamp  by 
which  our  feet  are  guided. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  any  political  party  or  organ- 
ization to  rest  its  case  for  the  future  solely  upon  its 
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record  in  the  past,  however  proud  that  record  may  be. 
And  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  State,  its  past  is,  thank  God,  secure.  I  can  pay 
no  greater  tribute  than  to  say  that  it  found  North 
CaroHna  in  desolation,  poverty,  and  despair;  that  it 
generously  lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  has  led  her  con- 
stantly forward  along  the  steep  and  tedious  paths  of 
progress  until  we  have  here  today  one  of  the  eight 
great  states  in  the  Big  League  of  the  American  Re- 
public. 

But  to  win,  any  party  must  strive  constantly  and 
unceasingly  to  deserve  to  win.  No  party  and  no  per- 
son is  ever  permanently  defeated  that  deserves  to  win. 
It  is  inspiring  to  sit  around  the  campfires  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  to  feel  continuously  the  warmth  of  their 
perpetual  patriotism,  but,  after  all,  we  must  remember 
that  public  service  to  the  intimate  needs  of  the  people 
today  is  the  true  criterion  for  the  measurement  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  democracy.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
minimize  the  first  great  principles  as  defined  and  set 
forth  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  but  I  would 
emphatically  remind  you  that  the  Democratic  party 
must  constantly  entrust  the  interpretation  and  execu- 
tion of  these  principles  to  men  and  women  fresh  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people — to  young  men  and  young 
women  whose  vision  is  still  unclouded  by  the  petty 
demands  of  today's  expediency  and  whose  idealism  is 
quickened  by  the  contacts,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations, 
and  the  needs  of  those  whom  they  are  to  serve. 

This  meeting  tonight  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
completeness  with  which  the  Democratic  party  in  North 
Carolina  has  grasped  this  principle  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  has  acted  upon  it.  It  not  only  rec- 
ognizes that  this  is  the  day  of  the  young  man;  it  steps 
out  to  greet  him  joyfully,  as  a  real  comrade  in  a  great 
human  enterprise,  and  perceives  in  his  ambition,  patri- 
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otism,  and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  a  chal- 
lenge to  yet  higher  achievement  and  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  good  government  in 
North  Carolina. 

Let  us  then  pledge  each  other  that  we  are  henceforth 
going  to  love  and  serve  the  Democratic  party  more 
devotedly;  that  we  will  ever  be  mindful  of  its  welfare; 
that  while  bitterness  and  passion  may  threaten  from 
time  to  time  to  inflame  us  to  violence,  we  shall  stand 
alert  and  aggressive  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  honesty, 
fairness,  and  justice  in  every  contest,  and  that  this 
determination  shall  temper  all  differences  of  opin- 
ion; that  we  shall  reconcile  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
abiding  good  will  all  conflicting  conditions,  classes,  and 
creeds;  that  we  shall  strive  to  cement  and  weld  the 
Democratic  party  into  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
organization  working  for  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  and 
the  creation  of  a  finer  commonwealth. 


ECONOMY  AND  BETTER  EDUCATION 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  THE 

HOTEL  SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  19,  1930 

When  Superintendent  Allen  and  your  committee  first 
extended  me  an  invitation  to  speak  a  short  message  of 
greeting  to  the  county  superintendents  of  North  Caro- 
lina, my  first  impulse  was  that  no  governor  reasonably 
sane  would  undertake  any  speech-making,  no  matter 
how  much  he  might  enjoy  hearing  himself  speak,  within 
a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  and 
I  am  not  now  certain  but  that  my  first  impulse  was 
best.     When    I    became    governor,    I    was    not   unac- 
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quainted  with  the  way  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly would  use  up  every  particle  of  energy  and  drive 
of  an  executive.  I  confess  now,  however,  that  I  must 
be  a  little  older — I  almost  said  less  vigorous — than  I  was 
eight  years  ago  when  I  had  my  last  tussle  with  the 
General  Assembly.  One  does  pay  for  two  months  of 
unending  nervous  strain  which  a  governor  must  go 
through  with  from  January  to  March  every  two  years. 

As  I  thought  about  the  meeting  of  your  association 
here  and  realized  the  potential  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendents  to  my  administration,  and  to 
the  educational  and  social  well-being  of  North  Carolina, 
I  told  the  state  superintendent  that  I  wished  to  accept 
his  invitation,  and,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  to  speak  a  word  of  welcome  to  you 
today. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  that  I  believe  in  public  education 
for  all  children,  or  that  I  believe  in  the  public  school 
system  and  its  leadership  in  North  Carolina.  Many 
of  you  heard  and  read  my  inaugural  address,  and  those 
who  did  not,  but  who  know  anything  of  me — of  my 
make-up  and  my  ideals — know  full  well  that  I  could 
not  be  any  other  kind  of  person. 

Neither  shall  I  undertake  to  explain  to  you  in  any 
detail  the  technical  meaning  of  the  school  bill  which 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly.  Most 
of  you  have  discussed  it  among  yourselves,  with  the 
state  superintendent,  your  representative  and  with 
your  people  ba'ck  home.  Some  of  you  may  think  very 
well  of  it,  others  not  so  well.  Some  of  you  may  feel 
that  section  7  takes  precedence  over  section  17,  or  sec- 
tion 21  over  section  11.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  I  do  know  that  if  I  can  read  correctly  the  group 
mind  or  will  of  the  Legislature,  which  has  just  gone 
home,  it  was  not  a  body  of  men  hostile  to  public  educa- 
tion, or  to  our  schools,  or  to  you  as  administrators  of 
our  schools. 
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I  believe  that  there  were  two  Ideas,  not  altogether 
disparate,  which  dominated  the  thinking  of  this  General 
Assembly  with  respect  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  The  first  and  most  important  was  that  the 
taxpayers,  big  and  little,  city  and  country,  demanded 
insistently  of  the  Legislature  that  taxes  for  any  purpose 
not  only  be  not  increased,  but  that  taxes  for  the  two 
main  purposes  for  which  we  spend  most  of  our  public 
revenue,  that  is,  for  schools  and  for  roads,  be  decreased. 
The  second  was  that,  if  the  need  for  it  were  pointed  out 
with  sufficient  urgency,  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  the 
administrative  officers  of  our  school  system,  would  be 
smart  enough  to  maintain  and  operate  our  public 
schools  on  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  with  somewhat 
more  economical  expenditures. 

As  to  these  propositions,  frankly,  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.  As  to  the 
insistent  and  urgent  demand  for  tax  reduction,  all  of 
you  can  speak  for  yourselves.  You  are  close  enough 
in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  our  people  to  know  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  North  Carolina  where 
taxpayers  have  come  to  feel  that  they  must,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  get  some  real  relief  from  the 
burden  that  the  property  tax  now  lays  on  them.  I  do 
not  consider  that  one  need  undertake  to  prove  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  this  statement.  If  one  moves 
about  in  North  Carolina  and  observes,  he  cannot  get 
away  from  this  conclusion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  given  the  taxpayers  relief. 
I  never  heard  of  it  being  done  before.  But  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  actually  reduced  property  taxes  in  North 
Carolina.  Our  road  legislation  provides  for  an  average 
reduction  of  at  least  10  cents  on  property  all  over  the 
State.  The  education  bill  provides  for  a  uniform  re- 
duction of  10  cents  in  some  90  odd  counties  of  the  State 
and  for  an  additional  reduction  ranging  from  2  or  3 
cents  to  as  high  as  10  or  in  some  cases  IS  cents  in  many 
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of  the  rural  school  districts  which  have  heretofore  by 
their  own  effort  provided  an  eight  months  school  term. 
The  total  reduction  and  relief  given  to  property  by  this 
General  Assembly  will  amount  to  25  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation  in  the  entire  State.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  the  largest  where  the  burden  is 
heaviest.  It  will  range  from  10  cents  in  counties  not 
sharing  in  the  equalizing  fund  to  20  cents  in  the  coun- 
ties of  average  wealth,  and  to  30  and  even  35  cents  in 
some  of  the  poorest  rural  districts  of  the  poorest  coun- 
ties. The  average  percentage  reduction  should  ap- 
proximate 12  1/4  per  cent,  or  1/8  of  the  total  property 
taxes  levied. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  consider  this  a  genuinely  con- 
structive and  progressive  achievement.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  think  about  it,  but  I  believe  that  you  are  as 
much  interested  in  tax  reduction  in  the  main  as  the 
Legislature  is.  If  you  are,  we  have  done  one  big  thing 
— of  which  we  approve — of  which  we  are  proud — and 
which  was  impossible  to  do.  We  have  actually  reduced 
property  taxes. 

Now  the  next  point  is  this.  The  General  Assembly, 
in  my  opinion,  believed  that  you,  gentlemen,  can  effect 
enough  economies  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools  to  decrease  rather  substantially  the  total 
amount  we  are  spending  for  the  schools  without  any 
real  decrease  in  their  educational  efficiency.  Gentle- 
men, I  believe  the  legislature  was  right  about  that,  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  you,  in  sober  thought,  will  agree 
with  me.  I  know  that  many  of  you  have  often  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  bring  about  better  organization  and 
thereby  make  for  a  more  economical  administration 
without  having  had  the  power  to  make  it  effectively 
come  to  pass.  I  am  not  a  school  superintendent,  but 
I  have  enough  friends  who  are  for  me  to  know  that, 
on  account  of  local  influences,  you  cannot  always  do 
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in  your  own  county  what  you  wish  to  do  in  the  intro- 
duction of  economies  in  the  arrangement,  planning, 
and  management  of  your  schools.  Gentlemen,  it  takes 
authority  to  make  people,  or  oftentimes  even  to  per- 
suade people,  to  do  the  best  thing  for  themselves. 
What  I  am  trying  to  show  you  is  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  given  you  the  authority  to  run  your 
schools  more  economically  than  you  have  ever  been 
able  to  do,  and  I  am  saying  to  you  that  the  General 
Assembly  does  not  mean  for  you  to  run  inferior  or  less 
efficient  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

Now  my  question  is  this.  Can  we  do  it.^  If  we,  as 
public  servants  of  this  Commonwealth,  accept  in  good 
faith  the  voice  of  our  chosen  representatives  as  the 
will  of  the  people,  can  we  not,  by  cooperating,  by  plan- 
ning, and  by  concerted  effort  have  a  part  in  achieving 
this  major  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly.?  Our 
duty  is  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools, 
and  to  popularize  the  cause  of  public  education  by 
bringing  it  into  a  more  harmonious  relation  with  the 
people  of  the  State,  who  annually  furnish  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  which  pay  for  its  support.  I  call  on 
you  to  do  it,  and  my  faith  in  you  is  sufficient  that, 
without  any  affectation  whatever,  I  know  you  will  do 
it.  And  if  you  do,  we  can  make  our  public  schools 
continue  to  build  a  finer  civilization  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

There  is  further  progress  to  be  made  in  public  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  And  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
General  Assembly  has  taken  important  action  in  this 
direction  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  it  brought  the  eight  months  term  within  its  pur- 
view in  giving  definite  and  substantial  assistance  to  the 
schools  which  are  run  beyond  six  months.  The  county 
superintendents  will  of  course  have  their  part  in  any 
program  of  future  progress  in  education,  and  my  sug- 
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gestion  is  that  the  surest  means  of  promoting  that  prog- 
ress is  in  a  policy  of  whole-hearted  support  and  co- 
operation with  this  legislative  policy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  that 
every  two  years  it  has  been  necessary  largely  to  re- 
write the  law  with  respect  to  the  support  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  education.  Our  general  assem- 
blies have  often  devoted  so  much  time  and  discussion 
to  education  that  other  important  public  questions 
have  been  given  but  scant  consideration.  Recognizing 
the  fundamental  importance  of  a  satisfactory,  balanced 
program  for  the  orderly  development  and  support  of 
our  public  school  system,  I  hope  that  during  this  ad- 
ministration we  may  be  able,  through  study  and  re- 
search, to  present  a  constructive  program  to  the  next 
Legislature  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  its  thinking 
and  action  with  respect  to  our  public  schools,  and  en- 
able it  to  provide  for  the  support  and  administration 
with  equity,  justice,  and  vision,  and  prevent  the  bien- 
nial recurrence  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  already  had  too  much. 
I  pledge  to  you  and  to  the  State  my  best  thought  on 
this  question  and  I  bespeak  your  loyal  cooperation  in 
this  undertaking. 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  TAXATION  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA TAX  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  31,  1930 

Mr.  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  most  sincerely  appreciate  the  invitation  I  received 
this  morning  to  attend  your  conference,  and  to  address 
you  on  the  important  subject  which  you  have  met  to 
consider.     May  I  extend  to  you  the  cordial  greetings 
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of  the  state  administration  and  express  the  hope  that 
your  conference  will  be  fruitful  in  its  important  under- 
takings. I  recognize  the  patriotic  impulses  which  have 
brought  you  to  Raleigh.  From  your  deliberations 
much  good  should  come,  because  many  of  the  issues 
which  are  now  in  varied  degrees  of  forwardness  in  the 
pitbiic  thought  of  the  State  should  be  clarified  by  your 
discussions. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  a  custom  of 
North  Carolinians — self-reliant  and  self-directed — to 
assemble  and  express  their  views  and  criticisms  or  com- 
plaints freely  and  directly  to  the  government  and  to 
the  State  as  a  whole.  This  practice  stands  out  as  a 
heartening  fact  about  North  Carolina  citizenship,  and 
also  about  North  Carolina's  political  philosophy. 
Groups  of  like  thought,  and  of  like  interest,  I  say,  feel 
an  utter  freedom  to  carry  their  problems  and  their  com- 
plaints to  the  government,  if  they  have  problems  which 
they  feel  the  government  can  aid  in  solving. 

To  the  soundness  of  this  custom  and  practice,  I  sub- 
scribe. Last  fall,  I  headed  a  delegation  of  North  Caro- 
lina farmers,  time-merchants,  and  bankers  who  traveled 
to  Washington  to  express  to  the  Federal  government 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  prices  they  were  being 
paid  for  their  tobacco  crop.  Today,  I  am  meeting 
with  you  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  governor 
and  the  state  administration  your  complaint  and  criti- 
cism about  our  taxation  situation  and  your  proposed 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Your  presence  indicates  your  own  great  interest. 
This  is  shared  by  myself.  My  own  personal  and  official 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina,  I  feel  to  be 
second  to  no  one's.  Thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  not  here  are  also  vitally  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems which  have  brought  us  here,  and  will  be  benefited 
or  hurt  quite  as  much  as  we  ourselves  by  the  sound  or 
the  short-sighted  conclusions  we  reach  and  the  policies 
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we  propose.  In  our  own  interest,  then,  and  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  fellows  back  home,  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
hope  to  be  direct,  candid,  and  plain-spoken,  and  above 
all  things,  to  base  our  decisions  on  the  facts. 

In  the  second  place  we  should  evaluate  every  policy 
proposed  here  in  the  light  of  its  eifect  on  all  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  One  criticism  justly  made  of  North 
Carolinians,  I  think,  is  this.  We  have  not  always 
viewed  our  problems  in  their  broadest  aspect.  We  have 
too  frequently  taken  a  local  point  of  view  about  what  is 
in  its  essence  a  state  problem.  We,  are  not,  shall  I  say, 
state-minded.  This  policy,  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  section,  has  been  in  some  important  respects 
exceedingly  costly  In  the  past.  Its  cost  in  the  past, 
however,  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  penalty 
which  we  shall  pay  for  such  thinking  if  applied  to  our 
public  problems  today,  tomorrow,  and  next  year. 

My  conception  of  the  office  of  governor  Is  that  the 
governor  has  the  sacred  obligation  to  see  every  man, 
every  institution,  every  business,  every  class  In  their 
relations  to  the  State  in  Its  entirety.  The  governor 
should,  to  paraphrase,  "see  the  state  steadily  and  see 
it  whole."  I  suggest  to  you,  then,  that  In  our  delibera- 
tions today,  we  criticize  every  policy  proposed  in  the 
light  of  its  effect  on  all  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
In  my  own  thinking,  about  the  problems  of  the  State 
— and  they  come  knocking  at  the  governor's  door  every 
month,  every  week,  and  every  day — I  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  come  Into  office  with  freedom — inner 
freedom — to  look  the  questions  concerning  the  State's 
welfare  directly  in  the  face  and  to  make  decisions  in 
the  light  of  what  my  information  and  my  judgment 
tell  me  is  the  interest  of  North  Carolina  In  the  large. 
If  I  know  my  mind,  I  am  going  out  of  office  with  this 
same  consciousness  of  freedom.  Yet  I  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  value  of  group  thinking.  I  have  no 
idea  of  one  man's  having  a  monopoly  of  wisdom.     I 
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check  my  own  thinking  against  the  thought  and  the 
advice  of  as  many  different  points  of  view  as  I  can.  I 
believe  that  constructive  Ideas  come  out  of  every  meet- 
ing such  as  this. 

As  I  have  read  the  papers  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  one 
of  the  main  questions  before  this  body  Is  the  practlca- 
blHty  of  petitioning  the  governor  to  call  the  General 
Assembly  Into  extraordinary  session  this  spring  or  this 
summer.  To  this  question  I  have  given  much  thought. 
On  It  I  have  had  the  advice  of  many  thoughtful  citizens, 
Including  a  number  of  you  here  present.  Before  there 
was  any  indication  of  this  conference  being  called,  I  had 
It  before  me  for  decision.  My  diagnosis  of  all  the  fac- 
tors In  our  economic  condition  led  me  to  the  decision 
that  the  calling  of  a  special  session  was  not  the  correct 
prescription. 

And  I  appreciate,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  you  afford  me  before  you  make  any  formal 
resolution,  of  stating  my  belief  that  the  public  good 
would  not  be  served  by  asking  the  Legislature  to  as- 
semble for  twenty  days  this  spring  or  this  summer. 

We  have  well  under  way  a  program  of  study  and 
investigation  which  will,  In  the  very  least,  place  before 
the  1931  General  Assembly  the  full,  pertinent,  available 
information  on  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  taxa- 
tion problem  and  other  fiscal  problems.  The  Tax  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  me  under  authorization  of  the 
1929  General  Assembly,  is  vigorously  and  construc- 
tively at  work  collecting  and  organizing  the  Informa- 
tion in  the  light  of  which  changes  In  our  revenue  system 
ought  to  be  made.  This  commission,  composed  of 
three  vv^ell-equipped,  right-minded  North  Carolinians 
who  have  already  had  two  year's  experience  In  studying 
the  State's  revenue  problems  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  whose  report  to  the  1929  General  Assembly 
was  invaluable  In  framing  the  revenue  bill,  is  working 
not  only  on  our  distinctly  local  taxation  problem,  but  is 
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also  surveying  the  ways  in  which  other  states  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  their  revenue  problems.  The  results 
of  its  research,  together  with  its  recommendations  of 
how  best  to  serve  our  needs,  will  be  ready  for  the  regular 
session. 

May  I  offer  a  suggestion  and  an  invitation.'*  I  feel 
that  the  administration's  purpose  and  the  purpose  of 
this  conference  are  identical.  In  our  efforts  to  adjust 
our  taxation  system  to  our  present  day  economic 
conditions,  we  are  each  sincerely  striving  for  the  same 
goal.  I  am  sure  that  the  Tax  Commission  would  wel- 
come every  practical  suggestion  made  by  this  confer- 
ence. It  will  want  every  bit  of  help  you  can  give  it. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  you  to  appoint  a  small 
or  large  committee  from  your  body  to  meet  with  and 
to  work  with  the  present  Tax  Commission.?  I  believe 
this  is  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
the  next  Legislature  and  to  the  State.  I  assure  you 
that  your  suggestions  will  meet  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  Tax  Commission,  and  I  believe  that  through 
such  cooperation  the  best  results  will  come  both  from 
your  work  and  from  the  study  of  the  Tax  Commission. 

The  complexities  inherent  in  our  taxation  problems 
are  much  larger  and  more  intricate — much  more  tech- 
nical— than  most  of  us  perhaps  realize.  Some  half 
dozen  states  have  commissions  similar  to  our  Tax  Com- 
mission at  present  engaged  in  analyzing  their  taxation 
problems  and  in  recommending  legislation.  The  com- 
plexities, gentlemen,  have  multiplied  in  number  and 
difficulty  of  solution  during  the  past  six  to  ten  years. 
I  believe  that  more  new  issues  and  problems  have 
arisen  in  state  and  local  taxation  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  In  the  preceding  fifty  years. 

We  are  talking  about  proposed  changes  In  our  tax 
structure.  I  think  we  shall  make  some  changes.  I 
hope  so.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  any  of  us,  however, 
to  let  ourselves  get  the  idea  that  everything  In  our  tax 
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structure  needs  change,  or  that  our  scheme  of  taxation 
as  a  whole  is  inequitable  or  iniquitous.  I  say  advis- 
edly that  North  Carolina  has  today  perhaps  as  broad, 
well-balanced,  modern  tax  system^ — all  aspects  con- 
sidered— ^as  any  state  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
repeat  this:     Our  taxation  has  been  modernized. 

Whatever  changes  in  our  tax  structure  as  a  whole, 
or  in  detail — whatever  changes  in  principle  or  in  ad- 
ministration— we  make,  however,  ought  to  be  based 
upon  sound,  well  considered  judgment.  To  do  this, 
full,  reliable  information  bearing  on  all  aspects  of  the 
total  question,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite.  The  ad- 
ministration if  fully  aware  of  this,  and  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  be  ready  next  January.  The  Tax  Com- 
mission has  mapped  out  its  program  on  the  basis  of 
reporting  to  the  1931  General  Assembly.  To  secure 
accurate  information  about  any  aspect  of  such  a  tech- 
nical question  as  taxation  is,  of  course,  tedious,  labo- 
rious, and  time-consuming.  From  your  own  experience 
and  your  own  thinking  about  this  subject,  I  know  you 
have  adequate  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

Reading  the  newspapers  again,  gentlemen,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  one  other  question  coming 
before  this  body  for  serious  consideration  is  that  of 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Perhaps  I  should  say  new 
sources  of  additional  revenue.  This  is  another  question 
which,  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  forget. 

While  we  agreed  that  the  taxpayers  are  asking  for 

relief,  we  are  not  yet  agreed,  however,  as  to  what  the 

relief  should  be  or  what  action  should  be  taken  to  secure 

it.     Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  what  the 

new  sources  of  revenue  should  be.     This,  that,  and  the 

other  recommendation  has  been  made.     But  before  I 

subscribe  to  any  new  form  of  taxation  I  propose  to  be 

convinced  that  it  is  right  and  that  the  person  against 

whom  it  is  levied  has  had  his  day  in  court.     It  is  patent 
11 
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to  everyone,  of  course,  that  to  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  one  group  of  taxpayers  to  another  group  merely 
means  to  add  another  dissatisfied  group  to  our  citizen- 
ship without  necessarily  making  happy  the  group  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  relieve.  I  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  theory  that  the  way  to  help  one  man  is 
to  injure  another  man.  We  must,  of  necessity,  judge 
every  changing  policy  proposed  in  the  light  of  its  effect 
on  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

I  want  to  lay  before  you  the  problem  which  I  have 
most  insistently  before  me.  Do  you  know  that  the 
1931  General  Assembly  is  going  to  have  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  34,000,000  of  new  revenue  for  the  next 
two  years  .f*  If  our  revenue  collections  continue  as  large 
as  they  now  are,  and  if  our  appropriations  do  not  in- 
crease a  dollar,  it  will  take  $4,000,000  additional  revenue 
to  give  the  same  relief  to  property  taxes  during  the  next 
two  years  which  we  have  given  these  present  two  years.  We 
entered  this  biennium  with  a  little  over  ^2, 000,000 
revenue  surplus.  The  1929  General  Assembly  made 
appropriations  in  excess  of  estimated  revenue  and  sur- 
plus of  ^2, 000,000.  This  estimated  deficit  presents  a 
real  problem  to  the  governor,  to  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission,  to  the  commissioner  of  revenue,  to  the 
Tax  Commission,  and  to  the  incoming  General  Assem- 
bly. You  know  that  the  last  Legislature  increased  rates 
in  schedule  B  license  taxes,  and  that  it  also  increased 
rates  in  schedule  C  franchise  taxes  on  practically  every 
service  corporation  operating  In  North  Carolina.  But 
our  problem  Is  34,000,000  more  revenue— 34,000,000 
more  just  to  stay  where  we  are. 

In  my  thinking  about  this  problem,  the  only  way  I 
see  to  decrease  the  amount  of  additional  state  revenue 
necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  next  two  years  is  through 
arbitrary  additional  cuts  In  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  last  Legislature  to  the  state  institutions  and 
spending   agencies.     They  already  In  good   faith   are 
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cutting  down  every  reducible  item  of  expenditure.  If, 
however,  we  could  continue  to  cut  until  the  apparent 
deficit  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  period  is  wiped  out, 
there  would  still  be  the  necessity  of  raising  an  addi- 
tional 32,225,000  to  take  the  place  of  the  surplus  with 
which  we  entered  this  biennium. 

If  we  cut  still  deeper  the  appropriations,  however, 
one  other  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  probability  that 
state  revenue  collections  for  next  year  will  be  consider- 
ably below  this  year's  collections  and  also  below  budget 
estimates.  Both  in  the  general  fund  and  in  the  high- 
way fund,  we  are  likely  to  collect  less  than  we  have 
estimated.  For  example,  it  is  probable  that  income 
tax  collections  from  corporations  will  show  more  plainly 
the  effect  of  the  present  business  depression  next  year 
than  they  did  this  year.  We  are  almost  certain  to  be 
disappointed  in  collections  from  the  sale  of  automobile 
license  plates  and  from  the  gasoline  tax.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  sold  thirty-five  hundred  fewer  auto- 
mobile license  plates  to  date  this  year  than  we  sold 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  More  auto- 
mobiles are  standing  in  the  shed  today  than  last  year. 
People  are  riding  less  for  pleasure  and  business  than 
they  did  last  year.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  gentlemen,  that  individuals  are  having  to 
cut  their  expenditures  to  make  them  conform  to  their 
incomes.  It  may  not  be  as  apparent,  but  it  is  just  as 
true  that  institutions  and  government  itself,  are  of 
necessity  also  going  to  live  on  less.  One  miscalculation 
we  are  likely  to  make  lies  in  our  assuming  that  the 
State's  revenue  is  definite  and  fixed.  Gentlemen,  the 
State's  revenue  fluctuates  like  anyone  else's.  It  is  de- 
termined by  the  prosperity  of  the  individuals,  the 
businesses,  and  the  industries  making  up  the  State. 

No  matter  how  meritorious  the  arguments  you  make 
for  additional  state  revenue — and  I  readily  agree  that 
the  present  status  of  real  estate  taxes  in  North  Carolina 
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presents  a  problem  of  grave  concern — do  you  not  see, 
gentlemen,  that  sources  for  this  34,000,000  must  be 
discovered  and  provision  for  this  amount  made  before 
your  request  for  additional  state  revenue  can  be  de- 
termined? In  other  words,  must  we  not  as  citizens 
study  the  foundation  of  our  present  tax  structure  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  mudsill  upon  which 
it  rests  is  capable  of  carrying  an  additional  load?  In 
the  nature  of  the  situation,  we  must  find  enough  addi- 
tional revenue  to  continue  to  provide  the  310,000,000 
of  relief  to  property  which  the  State  is  at  present  pro- 
viding before  we  can  move  ahead  toward  still  further 
relief  for  property.  Is  not  that  clear?  It  has  been 
clear  to  me  for  several  months.  I  wish  the  way  out 
was  as  clear  as  the  situation  itself  is. 

This  taxation  problem  is  one  of  our  big  questions. 
The  taxation  problem,  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
the  industrial  problem  are  the  triumvirate  of  questions 
in  the  wise  solution  of  which  lies  the  hope  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth  of  our  State.  It  is  not  easy 
to  know  what  is  best  to  do  about  this  question,  no 
matter  how  earnestly  we  wish  to  do  good.  In  my 
opinion,  the  1929  General  Assembly  deserves  credit 
for  having  made  more  than  a  gesture  toward  its  im- 
provement. For  the  first  time  in  the  modern  era  taxes 
levied  on  property  in  North  Carolina  were  lower  in 
1929  than  they  were  the  year  before.  Gentlemen, 
the  1929  Assembly  lowered  taxes  on  property.  By 
doing  so,  it  recognized  the  merit  of  the  complaint 
about  the  tax  burden  on  property  then  made  and  now 
repeated.  It  added  33,250,000  to  the  appropriations 
previously  made  from  the  state  treasury  to  reduce  the 
property  tax  for  schools.  It  made  a  new  appropriation 
of  approximately  33,500,000  to  relieve  taxes  previously 
levied  on  property  for  the  maintenance  and  debt  service 
requirements  of  county  roads.  In  other  words,  the 
1929  General  Assembly  turned  back  to  the  local  gov- 
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ernments  36,750,000  in  new  money  for  reduction  of 
property  taxes.  Spread  out  evenly  among  all  counties, 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars — in  my  opinion,  a  sizeable 
reduction.  Apportioned  as  it  was  it  meant  a  reduction 
of  more  than  fifty  cents  in  the  poorest  counties.  The 
additional  reduction  given  by  the  1929  General  Assem- 
bly was  in  itself  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
state  appropriation  for  property  tax  reduction  of  any 
previous  year.  And  the  total  appropriation  for  prop- 
erty tax  reduction,  which  was  310,000,000,  was  three 
times  as  large  as  the  total  appropriation  of  any  previous 
General  Assembly.  In  thinking  about  our  tax  prob- 
lems, we  ought  to  recognize  the  large  accomplishment 
made  by  the  last  Legislature. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  again  to  my  statement 
that  we  have  already  been  modernizing  our  taxation 
system.  Let  me  point  out  the  past  ten-year  trend  in 
revenue  from  property  taxes,  and  in  revenue  from 
sources  other  than  property.  Since  1920  the  trend  has 
been  to  increase  the  percentage  of  our  total  revenue 
which  comes  from  sources  other  than  the  general  prop- 
erty tax.  Since  1920,  property  has  consistently  borne 
a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of  our  total  tax  bur- 
den. For  example,  in  1920  property  taxes  represented 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes;  in  1922,  seventy- 
seven  per  cent;  in  1924,  seventy-five  per  cent;  in  1926, 
sixty-nine  per  cent;  in  1928,  sixty-four  per  cent;  and 
in  1929,  sixty  per  cent. 

Yet  we  realize  that  property,  especially  agricultural 
real  estate  has,  because  of  decreased  income  during 
the  past  two  years,  had  a  tremendously  heavy  burden 
and  that  the  proper  handling  of  this  problem  will  be 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  problem  of  raising  public  revenue  has  become 
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highly  complex.  I  should  perhaps  trace  sketchily  the 
developing  currents  during  the  past  ten  years  which 
have  caused  our  own  present  situation.  Perhaps  all  of 
you  know  that  last  year,  1929,  the  total  tax  bill  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  subdivisions — state  and  local — in 
round  numbers  amounted  to  3100,000,000.  Local  gov- 
ernments raised  two-thirds  of  this,  and  the  State  raised 
one-third.  Of  the  366,000,000  raised  by  local  govern- 
ments, sixty-three  millions  came  from  property  and 
three  millions  from  other  unimportant  sources.  Of  the 
State's  333,000,000  not  one  cent  was  raised  from  taxes 
on  property.  Some  sixteen  millions  was  collected  for 
the  state  general  fund,  that  is,  the  fund  out  of  which 
state  departments,  state  institutions,  and  the  36,500,- 
000  state  aid  fund  for  the  public  schools  are  supported. 
The  state  general  fund  revenues  come  from  four  main 
sources:  schedule  A — inheritance  tax,  raising  roughly 
31,000,000;  schedule  B — license  tax  on  small  businesses, 
raising  31,500,000;  schedule  C^ — franchise  and  insurance 
premium  taxes,  raising  33,666,000;  and  schedule  D — 
the  income  tax,  raising  37,666,000.  Of  the  317,000,000 
highway  fund  revenue,  ten  millions  was  derived  from 
the  gasoline  tax  and  seven  millions  from  the  automobile 
license  plate  tax. 

Out  of  the  general  fund  revenue  of  less  than  316,000,- 
000  the  State  appropriates  36,500,000  directly  to  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  economic  necessity  as  an  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.  Out  of  the  highway  fund  collections, 
a  total  of  approximately  33,500,000  is  being  apportioned 
back  to  the  counties  for  relief  of  property  in  road  main- 
tenance and  road  debt  service. 

We  have  today,  then,  a  3100,000,000  state  and  local 
tax  bill,  two-thirds  of  which  is  collected  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  one-third  by  the  State.  Let  us  now 
compare  this  with  the  tax  levy  of  1918-19.  In  1918 
the  total  annual  tax  bill,  state  and  local,  was  323,500,- 
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000 — less  than  one-fourth  as  large  as  last  year's.  Of 
this  amount,  ^1 7,500,000  were  levied  by  local  govern- 
ments and  ^6,000,000  by  the  State — ^roughly,  three- 
fourths  local  and  one-fourth  State.  In  this  ten  year 
period  local  taxes  have  increased  three  and  one-half 
times,  state  taxes  five  and  one-half  times.  Property 
taxes  have  increased  three  and  one-half  times,  but 
taxes  from  sources  other  than  property  have  increased 
eleven  times.  Get  this  idea.  In  ten  years  state  taxes 
on  sources  other  than  property  increased  from  a  mere 
33,000,000  to  the  sum  of  333,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  annual  expenditures  out 
of  tax  funds,  the  state  and  local  governments  have 
spent  an  additional  3500,000,000  of  long-term  bor- 
rowed money  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  spend- 
ing from  borrowed  money  in  some  years  was  larger 
than  the  taxes  levied  in  those  years.  Our  public  debt 
has  become  so  large  that  the  annual  tax  levy  necessary 
to  pay  interest  and  installments  due  is  larger  today 
than  the  total  levy  for  all  purposes  in  1918-19.  Thirty 
cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  to  debt  requirements. 

However,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  condition. 
Realizing  that  in  many  instances  we  have  already  gone 
beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  public  indebtedness,  the 
1929  General  Assembly  required  each  local  government 
to  secure  the  permission  of  the  State  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  before  incurring  any  additional  public 
debt.  We  have  stopped  authorizing  bond  issues  except 
for  emergency  purposes.  In  giving  the  State  Sinking 
Fund  Commission  the  responsibility  of  approving  bond 
issues  proposed  by  the  local  governments,  the  1929  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  put  an  effective  check  upon  the  units 
inclined  to  over-extend  their  long-term  credit.  The 
ability  of  the  State  to  sell  today  38,920,000  of  its  bonds 
for  re-financing  at  a  fraction  under  four  and  one-quarter 
per  cent  indicates  the  sound,  indeed  the  excellent,  con- 
dition of  the  State's  financial  standing. 
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Last  year,  both  the  counties  and  the  State  paid  off 
more  indebtedness  than  they  incurred.  The  net  re- 
duction of  the  county  debt  was  roughly  32,500,000, 
and  of  the  state  debt — a  httle  over  33,000,000.  This 
year  the  reduction  will  be  much  larger. 

If  we  will  pursue  this  policy  for  a  reasonable  time 
before  launching  into  other  large  capital  expenditures, 
it  is  my  belief — as  it  is  certainly  my  hope — that  we  can 
gradually  readjust  ourselves  to  our  spending  capacity, 
and  that  our  total  expenditures  can  come  down  in  an 
orderly  manner  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which 
they  went  up. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  making  this  frank 
statement  to  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  bankrupt  state  or  that  we  should  have  a  de- 
featist outlook.  I  believe  that  this  point  of  view  is  in 
agreement  with  your  own  thinking  and  that  we  will 
work  out  constructively  our  major  problems,  with  a 
state-mindedness  and  an  intelligence  that  will  continue 
to  keep  North  Carolina  in  the  front  rank  of  the  states 
of  this  Republic. 

COOPERATION  ESSENTIAL  IN  SOLVING 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

APRIL  28,  1930 

In  the  beginning,  I  wish  to  describe  briefly  the  situ- 
ation of  which  this  conference  is  an  outgrowth,  and  to 
outline  for  your  consideration  an  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  at  least  some  of  our  common  problems. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  this  task,  however,  I 
would  first  avail  myself  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  welcoming  to  this  State  and  to  Asheville  the  dis- 
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tinguished  chief  executives  and  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness leaders  of  our  great  sister  states  of  the  Southeast. 
North  Carolina  is  honored  by  your  presence  within  her 
borders  and  by  your  participation  in  a  conference  called 
to  consider  such  of  our  problems  as  also  happen  to  be 
your  own. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt,  in  the  short 
period  of  time  at  my  disposal,  to  enumerate,  or  even 
to  suggest,  the  reasons  which  contribute  to  make  this 
welcome  anything  but  perfunctory.  Your  states  are 
so  closely  related  to  our  State  and  your  people  to  our 
people  by  age-old  ties  of  kinship,  history,  and  tradi- 
tions that  we  are  inclined  to  feel,  that  as  with  friends 
of  long  standing,  the  matter  of  hospitality  is  something 
to  be  taken  for  granted. 

And  surely  if  high  comradeship  in  many  a  great  en- 
terprise may  be  assumed  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  good  will,  the  states  represented  here 
today  have  a  secure  basis  of  historic  friendship  and 
past  associations  upon  which  to  build.  As  colonies 
of  the  British  Crown,  they  more  than  once  united  to 
wage  war  upon  the  red  man  and  did  wage  war  upon 
him  until  his  hostile  tribes  were  subdued.  Again  they 
united  in  a  war  of  revolution  which  brought  political 
freedom  and  a  place  of  honor,  influence,  and  power 
in  the  councils  of  the  new  republic.  Yet  again,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later,  they  fought  side  by  side  to 
determine  their  own  status  as  members  of  this  Union. 
And  finally,  they  have  individually,  and  from  a  moral 
standpoint  collectively  waged  unremitting  warfare  for 
the  past  seventy-live  years  upon  the  terrible  poverty 
which  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  and  upon 
its  twin  accompanying  evils  of  ignorance  and  despair. 
This  latest  conflict  may  yet  be  described  in  history  as 
the  100  years  war,  but  ultimate  victory  is  already  as- 
sured, and  the  enemy  is  in  full  flight  before  the  militant 
hosts  of  Southern  progress.     A  new  spirit  of  confidence 
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and  hope  is  abroad  in  the  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Out  of  the  travail  of  suffering  of  a  great  struggle,  a 
struggle  which  has  tried  the  souls,  devotion,  and 
patience  of  men,  a  new  South  has  been  born  and  even 
now  asserts  its  place  in  the  sun.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  in 
the  spirit  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  victory  rather 
than  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  defeat  that  I  invite 
you  to  think  with  me  about  some  general  questions 
which  today  confront  the  new  South  and  which,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  advantageously  approached  from  a 
sectional  rather  than  merely  a  state-wide  standpoint. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  a  community,  a 
state,  or  even  a  nation  could  live  to  itself  and  be  suffi- 
cient unto  itself,  that  time  is  past.  With  modern  fa- 
cilities of  transportation,  including  railroads,  improved 
highways,  and  the  growing  practicality  and  safety  of 
travel  and  transport  by  air,  distance  as  an  obstacle  to 
commerce  has  been  virtually  annihilated.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  telephone  and  radio  has  contributed 
enormously  to  this  process  of  facilitating  cheap  and 
easy  communication.  A  business  man  sitting  in  his 
office  in  Atlanta  or  Birmingham  calls  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  even  London  with  less  wait  and  confusion 
today  than  would  have  been  involved  in  a  local  call 
twenty  years  ago.  Modern  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  have  undermined  the  very  basis  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  isolation  as  America  finds 
herself  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  main  currents  of 
world  thought,  politics,  and  business.  By  the  same 
token  the  states  and  sections  of  the  United  States  find 
that  ancient  barriers  have  disappeared  and  that  their 
own  economic  self-preservation  depends  upon  the  gen- 
eral business  health  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. North  Carolina  manufactures  textiles,  furniture, 
and  tobacco  to  supply  not  only  a  country-wide,  but  a 
world-wide  market.  The  same  is  true  of  these  and 
other  lines  of  commodities  of  every  state  represented 
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here  today.  Modern  practices  of  mass  production  and 
distribution,  a  system  which  may  without  exaggeration 
be  termed  the  very  keystone  in  the  arch  of  our  pros- 
perity, could  not  endure  for  a  single  week  upon  the 
basis  of  local  demand  and  purchasing  power.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  economic  platitude,  but  it  is  essential  to 
remember  it  in  order  to  get  a  full  perception,  not  only 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  prosperity,  economic,  and 
social  well-being  of  individual  states  and  communities 
are  interrelated  and  interdependent,  but  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  system  which  has  been  evolved. 
If  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  or  any 
other  American  state  are  not  prosperous,  it  is  of  the 
most  immediate  and  vital  concern  to  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  vice  versa. 
Reduced  buying  power  on  the  part  of  any  numerically 
important  group  of  our  population  is  directly  reflected 
in  decreased  sales,  stopping  of  dividends  and  profits, 
and  unemployment  in  those  industries,  wherever  situ- 
ated, which  supply  this  particular  market.  Similarly, 
depression  in  the  textile,  steel,  or  furniture  industries 
results  in  a  decreased  demand  for  the  products  the 
farmer  has  to  sell,  and  so  on.  Prosperity  is  a  delicate 
flower.  It  strives  only  under  the  sunshine  of  broad 
and  fundamental  economic  adjustment  and  balance  in 
which  every  class,  every  industry,  and  every  interest 
may  share  to  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the 
whole. 

But  the  area  which  we  represent  is  not  only  subject 
to  the  laws  and  forces  which  underlie  and  control  the 
business  and  industry  of  a  modern  world.  These  states 
of  the  Southeast  are  peculiarly  bound  together  by 
reason  of  the  broad  unity  which  pervades  and  gives 
direction  to  their  own  fundamental  material  interests. 
Where  is  another  section,  of  comparable  size  for  ex- 
ample, whose  very  civilization  has  been  conditioned  by 
a  single  plant,  as  the  civilization  of  the  South  has  been 
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conditioned  by  cotton?  I  am  reminded,  by  way  of 
illustration,  of  Henry  W.  Grady's  classical  character- 
ization of  this  situation: 

"What  a  royal  plant  it  is,"  he  says.  "The  world 
waits  in  attendance  upon  its  growth;  the  shower  that 
falls  whispering  on  its  leaves  is  heard  round  the  earth; 
the  sun  that  shines  on  it  is  tempered  by  the  prayers  of 
all  the  people;  the  frost  that  chills  it  and  the  dews  that 
descend  from  the  stars  are  noted.  .  .  .  Its  fibre  is 
current  in  every  bank." 

We  are  not  primarily  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
the  economics  of  cotton  production,  but  we  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry  which  have  almost  the  same  universal  appli- 
cation. The  manufacture  of  textiles  still  continues  as 
the  basic  industry  of  a  majority  of  the  states  repre- 
sented here  today,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  section  prospers  as  this  industry  flourishes  and  fails 
as  it  fails.  Our  textile  industry  is  sick  today,  facing, 
we  are  told,  conditions  which  threaten  the  most  serious 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to 
believe  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  three- 
fourths  of  the  difficulty  i§  attributable  to  a  10  per  cent 
overproduction!  Yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  single 
state  can  make  any  effective  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  For  the  very  reason  that  its  source  or 
cause  is  sectional  rather  than  state-wide  in  extent,  its 
solution  must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
sectional  rather  than  state-wide  cooperation. 

The  same  is  true,  in  a  somewhat  less  dramatic  sense, 
of  many  other  industrial  and  agricultural  problems  of 
the  South.  Business  laws  and  trends  know  no  state 
lines  and  in  those  economic  areas  where  the  interests  of 
several  states  coincide,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  part 
of  practical  wisdom  to  deal  with  them  on  this  basis.  I 
think  at  the  moment,  for  further  illustration,  of  the 
enormous  advantages  that  would  result  to  our  section 
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from  a  united  approach  to  the  problem  of  attracting 
tourists.  We  have  in  the  area  of  the  seven  states  rep- 
resented here  today  a  potential  year-round  playground 
for  the  Nation,  matching  every  attraction  of  scenery 
and  climate  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
affording  an  untapped  source  of  wealth  beyond  our 
present  powers  to  comprehend. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  attempt  to  delimit 
the  areas  in  which  cooperative  action,  from  a  sectional 
standpoint,  is  clearly  indicated.  This  is  the  function 
of  the  representatives  of  the  states  affected,  taking  ad- 
vice and  counsel  together  and  reaching  their  conclusions 
through  the  democratic  methods  of  mutual  agreement. 
The  practical  means  to  be  employed  in  reaching  a  solu- 
tion for  our  common  problems  is  likewise  a  matter  for 
common  consideration,  agreement,  and  action.  This 
conference  was  called  because  of  my  own  profound  con- 
viction that  unity  of  approach  and  action  is  necessary 
to  the  orderly  development  of  our  section,  but  this  is, 
of  course,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  fundamental 
question  of  policy  upon  which  we  must  reach  a  decision. 
If  we  can  agree  upon  the  desirability  or  necessity  for 
such  unified  approach,  the  practical  means  which  should 
be  employed,  the  machinery  which  should  be  set  up, 
and  the  general  policy  of  action  which  should  be  pur- 
sued, as  well  as  the  specific  and  immediate  objectives 
to  be  sought,  are  matters  more  or  less  of  detail  which 
can  be  worked  out. 

With  a  view  to  coordinating  and  giving  direction  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  conference,  I  am,  unless  there 
is  some  objection,  going  to  request  Honorable  Frank 
Page  of  North  Carolina  to  act  as  temporary  chairman 
of  this  conference.  The  matter  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation and  chairman  will,  of  course,  come  up  for  con- 
sideration and  action  before  we  adjourn. 

I  should  like  also  at  this  time  to  present  Doctor 
Julius  Klein,  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Doctor  Klein  was 
requested  to  participate  in  this  conference  not  only 
because  of  the  natural  interest  of  this  department  of 
the  Federal  government  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  Southeast,  but  also  because  of  his  own 
intense  personal  interest  in  this  particular  method  of 
approach  to  the  solution  of  our  problems.  I  now  ask 
Mr.  Page  to  assume  the  temporary  chairmanship  of 
this  meeting  and  present  Doctor  Klein. 


OUR  CHANGING  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  NORTH 

CAROLINA  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

PINEHURST,  N.  C. 

MAY  2,  1930 

Fellow  Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association: 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me 
in  asking  me  to  address  you.  Being  a  lawyer  and  hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  for  twenty 
years  before  I  became  governor,  I  find  myself  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position  upon  this  occasion  and,  in 
fact,  whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  address  members 
of  our  profession.  For  while  I  consider  both  personal 
and  professional  modesty  a  trait  becoming  lawyers  as 
well  as  public  men — if  indeed  there  exists  a  distinction 
between  the  two  classes,  I  yet  feel,  and  I  think  there  is 
abundant  basis  for  the  feeling,  that  lawyers  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  upon  our  civilization  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  This  has  been  true  from 
the  beginning  of  authentic  recorded  history,  and  indeed 
it  might  be  said  without  violence  to  the  truth  that  a 
great  part  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  is 
but  the  projected  shadow  of  the  pubHc  activities  of 
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members  of  the  legal  profession.  I,  therefore,  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  address  you  because,  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  one  class  or  profession  of  our  citi- 
zenry, you  have  the  power  to  influence  the  progress 
and  shape  the  future  of  North  Carolina. 

I  want  you  to  think  with  me  today  about  one  or  two 
reforms  in  county  government  which  I  think  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  our  people  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  wish  to  suggest  and,  within  the  limits  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal,  say  something  about  what  I 
shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  descriptive  term,  the 
philosophy  of  government  in  an  enlightened,  modern 
commonwealth.  I  shall  deal  with  the  latter  topic  first, 
not  only  because  I  deem  it  better  in  this  instance  to 
proceed  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  but  because, 
as  I  shall  hope  presently  to  demonstrate,  there  exists 
between  the  subjects  of  governmental  purposes  and 
objectives  and  governmental  reform  a  direct  and  com- 
pelling relationship  or  connection. 

There  has  come  about  in  this  State  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years — and  in  the  whole  country  for  that 
matter — a  most  striking  change  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  function  of  government.  When 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  and 
for  a  hundred  years  thereafter,  I  suppose  nine  people 
out  of  ten  looked  upon  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments primarily  as  instrumentalities  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  antisocial  conduct.  The  purpose  of 
government,  according  to  this  view,  was  to  suppress 
crime,  regulate  interstate  commerce,  provide  courts  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  civil  interests  of  citi- 
zens, and  provide  for  the  common  defense.  Even  so 
vital  a  matter  in  a  democracy  as  the  education  of  the 
people  was  long  regarded  as  a  local  problem  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  inclination,  particular  needs,  and 
financial  ability  of  the  people  in  the  community  directly 
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affected.  It  was  the  day  of  the  "subscription  school," 
high  tuition  rates  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  the 
fee  system  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  public 
offices,  and  the  township  compulsory  service  system  of 
building  and  maintaining  public  roads. 

Government  in  that  area,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  prac- 
tical activities  were  concerned,  was  remote  from  the 
people.  It  touched  their  lives  when  the  Superior  Court 
convened  for  the  trial  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's 
causes,  and  on  court  days  the  people  flocked  to  the 
county  seats  in  great  numbers,  not  only  to  hear  the 
judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  and  to  observe  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested, but  to  see  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Govern- 
ment touched  their  lives  again — but  not  very  strenu- 
ously— in  the  collection  of  taxes  necessary  to  take  care 
of  its  limited  expenses.  They  might  read  In  the  news- 
papers of  great  debates  in  the  Legislature  about  the 
necessity  for  a  free  public  school  system  which  would 
insure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  every 
child,  or  of  great  debates  in  Congress  about  internal 
Improvements,  the  tarlfl^,  the  money  system,  our  foreign 
policy,  and  so  on — but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aver- 
age man  these  were  almost  academic  questions.  In 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  South  every  male  of  the 
white  race  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  went 
to  the  polling  places  on  election  day,  and  while  many 
got  drunk  and  some  engaged  in  fist  fights,  all  voted  for 
the  candidate  of  their  choice  without,  it  Is  suspected, 
any  very  definite  expectation  that  he  would  do  anything 
that  would  greatly  afl"ect  their  lives  one  way  or  another. 

The  average  man  of  the  period  I  am  discussing  never 
heard  of  a  public  health  officer,  a  farm  or  home  demon- 
stration agent,  a  welfare  officer,  an  extension  agent,  or 
most  of  the  other  modern  agencies  and  activities  of 
government.     If  he  broke  the  law,  he  was  prosecuted 
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by  a  solicitor  who  received  a  fee  for  prosecuting  him, 
and  more  if  he  were  convicted.  If  he  wanted  a  deed 
registered,  he  paid  for  this  service  and  his  contribution 
became  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the  official  elected 
for  this  purpose.  If  an  epidemic  broke  out,  he  prayed 
that  he  and  his  family  might  be  spared,  took  such  pre- 
cautions as  were  practicable,  or  left  town.  There  was 
no  public  health  officer,  no  public  nurse,  no  free  health 
clinics  for  school  children,  no  effective  quarantine.  If 
his  wife  became  violently  insane  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented themselves:  to  tie  her  to  the  bed,  as  I  have 
seen  done,  or  to  put  her  in  jail.  The  whole  conception 
of  public  support  of  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  is 
quite  modern — so  modern,  in  fact,  that  here  in  North 
Carolina  we  are  still  confining  insane  people  in  jail 
because  there  is  no  room  in  our  inadequate  hospitals 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  them.  The  govern- 
ment's concern  for  agriculture  found  its  principal 
expression  in  annually  sending  free  seed  to  the  constit- 
uents of  members  of  Congress.  I  might  elaborate  al- 
most endlessly  on  the  great  change  which  has,  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  transpired  in  our 
conception  of  the  fundamental  function  and  purpose 
of  government.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  has  expressed 
the  new  conception  perhaps  as  well  as  anyone.  He 
says  that  government  has  come  to  be  an  instrumentality 
for  satisfying  human  needs.  It  is  no  longer  remote 
from  the  people,  either  in  its  practical  activities  or  in 
its  processes  of  regulation  and  control. 

If  educational  standards  in  any  community  or  county 
are  not  up  to  the  minimum  level  maintained  generally 
in  the  State,  this  immediately  becomes  a  matter  of  state 
concern.  A  striking  evidence  not  only  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  concern,  but  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
trend  is  revealed  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  State's 
equalization   fund.     In    1910   this   fund   amounted   to 
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3100,000;  in  1915,  3400,000;  in  1921,  3875,000;  in  1923, 
31,250,000;  in  1925,  31,500,000;  in  1927,  33,250,000, 
while  in  1929,  36,500,000  was  voted. 

Likewise  roads,  health,  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
unfortunate,  unemployment,  agriculture,  home  build- 
ing, the  improvement  of  general  living  conditions  in 
the  rural  sections,  even  the  fiscal  policy  and  credit  of 
local  governmental  units  have  become  matters  of  pro- 
found state  concern.  Dr.  Laughinghouse  tells  me  that 
last  year  6,092  children  were  operated  on  at  public 
expense  for  defective  tonsils  and  adenoids.  One  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  received  treat- 
ment for  their  eyes.  Almost  every  state  institution  of 
higher  learning  maintains  an  extension  service,  the 
activities  of  which  range  from  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  by  radio  to  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
home  in  making  bread.  In  other  words,  from  being 
an  agency  primarily  concerned  with  the  suppression  of 
the  antisocial  human  conduct,  government  has  become, 
as  Dean  Pound  has  said,  "an  instrumentality  for  the 
satisfying  of  human  needs." 

The  explanation  of  this  far-reaching  change  in  basic 
conception  and  outlook  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  we  live.  Modern  so- 
ciety is  no  longer  a  loosely  related  aggregation  of  human 
beings  living  for  the  most  part  in  comparative  social 
and  economic  isolation  and  sufficient  unto  themselves. 
Modern  science,  particularly  as  it  has  wrought  advances 
in  our  modes  of  transportation  and  communication, 
has  changed  profoundly  the  everyday  lives  and  out- 
looks of  men.  The  result  of  this  process  has  been  to 
do  away  with  all  forms  of  isolation  and  to  bring  about 
a  greater  interdependency,  not  only  among  individuals 
and  communities,  but  among  entire  sections,  states, 
and  nations.  The  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the 
individual  to  society  as  a  whole,  because  society  itself 
has  become  a  complex  conglomeration  of  human  beings 
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more  closely  related  by  countless  ties  than  ever  before 
in  the  world's  history.  It  is  natural  that  from  such  a 
condition  a  social,  as  distinguished  from  an  individual- 
istic outlook,  should  be  evolved.  People  expect  and 
demand  that  the  government  do  things  today  which, 
as  much  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  been 
condemned  as  "State  socialism." 

It  is  natural,  and  as  a  practical  matter,  necessary 
and  desirable,  that  under  these  circumstances  county 
lines  should  tend  to  disappear,  not  only  in  the  popular 
thinking,  but  in  the  actual  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  its  broader  aspects  and  policies.  It  might  also 
reasonably  have  been  foreseen,  I  think,  that  the  ancient 
principles  of  local  self-government  would  tend  to  re- 
cede before  these  swiftly  encroaching  trends  in  the 
direction  of  further  centralization  of  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  powers  in  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. For  when  the  State  assumes  a  part  of  all  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  public  service,  it  is  right 
and  proper  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  necessary,  that  the  State  should,  to 
the  extent  of  its  responsibility,  assume  direction  and 
control.  If,  for  example,  the  State  should  undertake 
the  full  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  schools,  it 
would  almost  inevitably  follow  that  the  present  system 
of  dual  control  would  be  supplanted  by  the  system  of 
complete  state  control  and  the  individual  communities 
would  have  no  voice  whatever,  except  indirectly,  in 
the  management  of  the  highly  important  and,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  local  institution.  In  other  words,  re- 
sponsibility implies  the  necessity  for  control,  and  as 
the  center  of  gravity  of  one  shifts  in  the  direction  of 
the  state  or  federal  government,  it  is  invaribly  followed 
by  an  equal  and  corresponding  shift  in  the  other.  The 
question  which  must  increasingly  concern  us,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  is  where  to  draw  the  line. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  two  of  the 
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undoubted  evils  of  the  trend  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. I  have  already  suggested  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  implies  the  necessity  for  con- 
trol. It  seems  to  me  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
our  schools,  this  principle,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  trend  which  I  have  been  describing,  is  frought  with 
the  most  serious  and  far-reaching  implications.  The 
cornerstone  of  our  system,  as  conceived  by  the  fathers 
and  embodied  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  states  and  the 
United  States,  is  local  self-government.  This  is  so  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  inherent  and 
natural  desire  of  Anglo-Saxon  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  is  so  also  because  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public recognized  that  the  capacity  for  self-government 
is  dependent  upon  its  own  constant  self-expression  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  practical  duties  of 
citizenship.  Deprive  the  people  of  the  necessity  and 
the  means  for  exercising  their  capacity  to  manage  their 
own  governmental  affairs  and  they  will  soon  lose,  not 
only  their  capacity  to  do  this,  but  their  inclination  to 
do  it.  Consider  the  schools  as  a  concrete  illustration. 
Notwithstanding  such  necessity,  under  state  supervision 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  public  school  is  in  the  average  North  Carolina 
community  an  institution  of  supreme  concern  to  almost 
every  citizen.  He  helps  to  support  it  with  his  taxes. 
He  relies  upon  it  to  give  to  his  children  the  greater  part 
of  their  formal  education.  It  is  of  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  North  Carolina  and  American  community  life 
and  if  you  will  show  me  a  community — and  this  State 
is  full  of  them — where  the  public  school  is  a  source  of 
genuine  interest  and  pride,  I  will  show  you  a  community 
that  is  at  once  progressive,  and  forward-looking. 

I  am  aware  that  the  tax-burden  is  heavy  and  that 
we  must  seek  out  and  put  into  effect  reforms  in  this 
field  as  fast  as  we  can  be  sure  of  our  ground  and  that 
the  proposed  reform  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
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people.  I  am  likewise  aware  that  the  closest  economy 
and  scrutiny  of  public  expenditures  is  the  imperative 
obligation  and  duty  of  every  official,  agency,  and  de- 
partment of  government.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  general  subject  before  I  have  finished,  but 
just  now  I  wish  to  make  the  point — to  suggest  with  all 
the  force  that  comes  to  complete  personal  sincerity  of 
conviction  that  we  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
and  frequently  imaginary  advantage,  abandon  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  American  self-government. 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  present  trend  is  in 
the  direction  of  government  by  bureaucracy  and  away 
from  government  by  the  people,  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  the  trend  which  I  have  been  describing  is, 
I  think,  bad. 

Another  evil  of  this  tendency  to  shift  local  responsi- 
bility and  to  look  to  the  State  for  all  the  services  of 
government  is  the  peculiar  popular  psychology  which 
it  seems  is  in  process  of  being  evolved.  I  have  alluded 
to  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  There  is  literally 
nothing  more  real  than  death  and  taxes.  We  are  told 
by  people  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  tax  collector 
now  demands  from  each  of  us,  including  our  federal, 
state,  and  local  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  one  day's 
labor  out  of  each  week.  And  yet  there  are  many  people 
who  have  the  false  notion  that  this  burden  can  be  light- 
ened merely  by  passing  the  object  of  its  expenditure  on 
to  the  state  or  federal  government,  or  by  shifting  the 
immediate  source  of  governmental  revenues  from  one 
class  of  citizens  or  interests  to  another.  It  is  thought, 
apparently,  that  by  some  magic  or  hocus-pocus  the 
State  can  either  secure  money  from  some  mysterious 
source  which  is  at  present  escaping  its  contribution,  or 
in  any  case,  can  shift  the  burden  to  other  shoulders 
more  capable  of  bearing  it.  Within  reasonable  limits, 
there  is  doubtless  always  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
the  latter  contention.     There  always  have  been  and,  it 
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is  suspected,  as  long  as  government  functions  through 
fallible  legislatures  and  human  beings,  there  always 
will  be  some  inequalities  in  the  burden  of  taxation. 
No  system  yet  devised  is  perfect  and  our  present  system 
is  not  perfect.  We  are  confronted  by  the  constant 
challenge  of  improving  it  and  we  shall  improve  it.  Our 
Tax  Commission  has  already  done  first-rate  work  in  this 
field  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  its  next 
recommendations  will  go  far  towards  ironing  out  and 
adjusting  existing  inequalities.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  efficient,  painstaking,  patriotic,  and  thor- 
oughly intelligent  service  performed  by  this  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  I  frankly  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  we  shall,  within  your  lifetime  or  mine, 
attain  anything  resembling  the  millennium  in  taxation 
in  North  Carolina.  We  demand — and  quite  properly 
demand — services  of  our  government  of  which  your 
grandfathers  and  mine  never  heard.  These  services 
cost  money.  It  is  extremely  significant,  I  think,  that 
in  all  the  agitation  which  we  have  heard  during  recent 
months  for  tax  reduction,  there  has  been  no  community, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  has  manifested  a  willingness 
to  give  up  any  of  its  present  services.  This  point  found 
forceful  illustration  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  one 
day  last  week  when  the  county  commissioners  of  Beau- 
fort County  proposed  that  the  services  of  the  home 
demonstration  agent  be  dispensed  with.  I  read  the 
newspaper  account  of  what  happened: 

Washington,  N.  C,  April  23.  A  delegation  of  approximately 
fifty  women  met  in  special  session  here  today  to  urge  that  the 
work  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  the  county  be  continued. 
A  number  of  ladies  gave  their  opinions  in  the  matter.  Finally  an 
elderly  woman  from  Blount's  Creek  section  arose  to  her  feet. 

"Mr. Chairman,"  shesaid,"!  ain't  muchfor  talking  to  a  big  bunch 
of  men  like  this,  but  I  sure  can  give  'em  hell  when  I  talks  to  'em 
one  at  a  time.  If  you  all  are  thinking  of  doing  away  with  the 
home  demonstration  agent   I'd  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
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seeing  each  member  of  the  Board  by  himself  and  talking  to  him 
like  I  been  used  to  talking  to  my  husband." 

The  commissioners  hurriedly  announced  that  action 
on  the  matter  would  be  deferred  until  August. 

Nowhere  do  we  hear  of  any  community  clamoring 
for  a  shortened  school  term,  for  fewer  roads  or  restricted 
road  maintenance,  for  the  abolition  of  the  public  health 
service,  or  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  of  the  services 
now  rendered.  Indeed  the  trend  is  distinctly  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Now  we  cannot  have  free  public  schools  and  magnifi- 
cent school  buildings  without  paying  for  them.  Nor 
can  we  have  perhaps  the  finest  system  of  improved 
highways  in  the  world  without  paying  for  that.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  other  governmental  service  from 
the  suppression  of  crime  to  the  inspection  of  fertilizer. 
And  we  shall  not,  I  fancy,  escape  paying  by  juggling 
the  governmental  agencies  which  administer  and  pay 
for  these  services.  One  of  the  most  common  fallacies 
is  the  supposition  of  the  man  who  pays  no  property  or 
income  tax  that  he  in  fact  pays  no  taxes.  As  Mr. 
Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  The  Nation's  Business  Maga- 
zine, asserted  in  a  radio  address  the  other  day,  taxes 
are  hidden  in  everything  we  buy.  The  landlord  passes 
on  part  of  his  taxes  in  our  rent;  the  baker  wraps  them 
up  in  the  bread  he  sells  us.  The  insurance  company 
includes  them  in  its  premiums.  Hidden  assessments 
are  levied  on  us  in  almost  every  purchase  of  commod- 
ities or  services.  The  supreme  goal  of  everyone  is  to 
pass  taxes  on  to  the  other  fellow.  This  goal  is  achieved 
by  no  one  who  lives  in  a  modern,  civilized  community. 
It  is  the  illusion  that,  by  legislative  action,  we  can  par- 
tially shift  this  burden  or  escape  it  altogether  that  I 
have  come  to  regard  as  one  of  the  distinct  evils  of  the 
present  trend.  The  sooner  we  come  to  a  complete 
realization  that  every  governmental  service  must  be 
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paid  for,  and  generally  by  the  very  people  who  profit 
by  it,  the  sooner  will  the  way  be  cleared  for  a  solution 
of  at  least  some  of  our  present  perplexing  difficulties. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  anything  I  have  said  here 
today  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  reluctance  or  un- 
willingness on  my  part  to  tackle  at  once  and  tackle 
vigorously  those  reforms,  both  in  taxation  and  in  the 
administration  of  government,  which  are  clearly  indi- 
cated. I  am  thinking  at  the  moment,  for  example,  of 
further  improvements  in  our  methods  of  county  gov- 
ernment which  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  One  of 
the  most  needed  of  these  reforms  is  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  adequate  protection  for  the  taxpayer's  money 
after  he  has  paid  it  over  to  the  county.  In  every  in- 
stance of  default  or  failure  by  a  county  official  or  bank 
in  which  county  funds  were  deposited  within  the  past 
twelve  months,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  bond 
of  the  official  or  depository  has  been  found  inadequate 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  county  has 
lost  money.  This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  State  has 
a  real  concern  because  it  sends  money — some  310,000,- 
000  this  year  to  be  exact — into  the  counties.  This 
money  should  be  protected.  The  fiscal  management 
and  policies  of  the  counties  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
State  because  its  credit  is  affected  by  every  factor  or 
circumstance  which  afi"ects  the  credit  of  the  counties. 
Imperative  moral  no  less  than  the  most  urgent  practical 
considerations  dictate  that  every  possible  safeguard  and 
every  protection  humanly  possible  be  thrown  around 
the  taxpayer's  money  once  it  is  paid  over  and  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  county.  We  must,  in  so  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,  do  away  with  inefficiency  and  bad  busi- 
ness practices  in  government.  When  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  pays  his  taxes,  he  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
every  dollar  will  be  applied  to  its  proper  purpose  and 
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that  not  one  penny  will  be  dissipated  through  losses 
which  could,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  be  avoided. 

There  is  also  needed  adequate  machinery  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  many  of  the  county  govern- 
ment laws  now  on  the  statute  books.  The  public 
business  of  the  counties  and  of  their  subdivisions  has 
grown  from  twenty  to  fifty  million  dollars  annually 
over  a  period  of  the  past  ten  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  have  run  ahead  of  their  normal  revenues  and 
have  spent  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  an- 
nually of  borrowed  money.  It  was  only  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  machinery  for  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  a  public  business  which  has  grown  so  rapidly 
should  have  lagged.  It  was  also  to  have  been  expected 
that  some  counties  would  have  lagged  more  in  this 
respect  than  others.  I  commend  the  large  number  of 
counties  whose  leadership  has  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands growing  out  of  this  enormous  expansion.  I  also 
realize  that  for  their  own  salvation  every  county,  even 
to  the  100th,  must,  by  persuasion,  intelligent  informa- 
tion, and  wise  direction  be  brought  to  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  observing  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  most  progressive  counties 
have  been  able  to  improve  the  management  of  their 
fiscal  affairs. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment. North  Carolina  owes  my  predecessor  in  office. 
Governor  McLean,  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  reforms  which  were  carried  out  under  his  leader- 
ship. The  more  I  have  studied  the  whole  question, 
the  more  I  have  become  convinced,  not  only  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  approach  to  a  most  difficult  problem, 
but  of  his  own  great  personal  courage  and  sincerity  of 
purpose.  His  work  stands  as  an  achievement  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  in  which  he,  along  with  every 
other  patriotic  North  Carolinian,  must  find  satisfaction 
and  pride.     In  this  same  connection,  I  cannot  refrain 
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from  adding  a  word  in  recognition  also  of  the  splendid 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Johnson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  County  Government  Advisory  Com- 
mission. To  his  highly  intelligent  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted efforts  in  the  practical  administration  of  these 
laws,  no  less  than  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed 
them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress  which  has  been 
achieved. 

It  is  often  asserted — and  with  truth — that  North 
Carolina  has,  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  under- 
gone an  industrial  revolution.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  there 
has  transpired  during  the  same  period  and  doubtless 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  industrialization  of  the  State, 
a  revolution  in  our  philosophy  of  government  almost 
if  not  quite  as  striking.  Today  the  principal  concern 
of  government  is  not  human  perversity;  it  is  human 
needs.  Modern  science  has  made  all  of  us  next-door 
neighbors  in  fact;  and  out  of  this  transition  in  the  ma- 
terial world  has  proceeded  a  new  spiritual  conception 
of  the  civic  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
this  fundamental  transition  that  we  must  ultimately 
approach  the  subjects  of  taxation  and  government 
reform. 
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WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

JUNE  3,  1930 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  members  of  your  race  in  North 
Carolina.  Ever  since  I  became  governor  I  have  waited 
for  some  such  opportunity  as  this  to  say  to  your  people 
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some  of  the  things  that  are  on  my  mind  and  close  to 
my  heart  and  which,  I  am  sure,  are  today  in  the 
thoughts  and  close  to  the  hearts  of  every  good  citizen, 
white  or  colored,  of  North  Carolina. 

You  stand  today  at  the  close  of  another  school  year. 
Through  the  weeks  and  months  that  have  just  passed, 
you  have,  under  the  friendly  and  guiding  influence  of 
the  devoted  teachers  of  this  splendid  school,  learned 
those  lessons  which  should  better  equip  you  for  the 
serious  business  of  life  and  citizenship  in  a  great  and 
growing  commonwealth.  For  the  most  of  you  this 
commencement  only  marks  the  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  studies  which  will  be  resumed  in  the  fall  and 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  never  be  wholly  abandoned 
through  life.  Yet  it  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  time  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  stock-taking;  a  time  to  think 
of  the  past  and  its  accomplishments  in  terms  of  the 
future  and  its  opportunities  for  achievement,  develop- 
ment, and  growth.  It  is  a  time  for  the  appraisal  of 
doubts  and  for  the  inventory  of  hopes.  It  is  a  time^ 
an  eminently  proper  time — to  look  at  life  itself  and  ex- 
amine its  opportunities  and  promises  in  the  light  of 
those  facts  and  circumstances  favorable  to,  or  hostile 
to,  its  own  reasonable  fulfillment  and  fruition. 

Profoundly  thrilling  and  significant  things  have  been 
happening  in  connection  with  the  recent  progress  of 
the  Negro  race  in  North  Carolina.  The  statement, 
made  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  Norfolk  Journal  and 
Guide,  that  so  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned,  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  five  parts — North,  East,  South, 
West,  and  North  Carolina — is  literally  true.  I  do  not 
believe — and  I  speak  advisedly  and  with  all  the  sincer- 
ity of  which  I  am  capable — that  there  is  today  any 
state  in  the  American  Union  which,  all  things  consid- 
ered, oilers  the  intelligent  and  industrious  Negro  finer 
opportunities  for  living  a  full  and  useful  life  than  are 
offered  by  North  Carolina. 
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I  shall  not,  of  course,  within  the  brief  period  of  time 
at  my  disposal,  have  an  opportunity  to  go  fully  into 
this  story  of  achievement  and  progress  in  all  its  varied 
and  complex  ramifications.  Any  fundamental  change 
in  the  condition  and  outlook  of  a  people  is  the  product 
of  a  multitude  of  causes.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  long  story, 
going  back  for  its  basis  and  background  to  other  days 
and  times.  It  involves  economic  forces  and  factors 
about  which  we  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  assemble 
complete  information.  It  involves,  moreover,  a  psy- 
chological transition,  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
which  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  But  the 
broad  outlines  of  this  story  are  clear,  and  it  is  of  this 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today.  I  wish,  within  the 
limits  of  time  at  my  disposal,  to  discuss  not  only  what 
North  Carolina  is  doing  for  its  colored  citizenship,  but 
why,  in  my  opinion,  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  race,  such 
as  yourselves,  have  every  reason  to  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence  and  good  cheer. 

Fundamental  to  all  progress  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  happiness  is  a  conscientious  and  thorough  protec- 
tion by  the  State  of  life  and  property.  Order  precedes 
progress,  and  liberty  itself,  to  be  enjoyed,  must  be  lim- 
ited by  law.  Where  the  law  ends,  tyranny  begins,  and 
the  tyranny  is  the  same,  be  it  that  of  an  autocrat  or  a 
multitude.  If  there  is  any  single  policy  which  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  has  consistently  held  in  para- 
mount concern  over  a  comparatively  long  period  of 
years,  it  is  that  of  full  and  complete  protection  of  its 
citizens  against  lawlessness,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Negro  race  against  crimes 
of  mob-violence.  We  have  not  had  a  lynching  in  this 
State  in  ten  years.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
have  not  been  times  of  crises  when,  under  extreme 
provocation,  men  have  been  of  a  mind  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  It  means,  rather,  that  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  is  firmly  committed  to  the  protec- 
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tion  of  its  citizens,  white  and  colored,  from  lawlessness 
in  every  form  and  is  both  able  and  willing  to  exert  the 
power  necessary  to  enforce  this  policy.  It  means  also 
— and  this  is,  I  think,  a  supremely  significant  fact  for 
the  consideration  of  thoughtful  Negroes — that  the 
white  people  of  this  State  have  realized  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  one  system  of  justice  for  one  race 
and  another  for  the  other.  They  have  realized — and 
the  splendid  record  North  Carolina  is  making  for  itself 
is  only  a  reflection  of  this — that  every  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  any  citizen,  no  matter  how  humble  he  may 
be,  weakens  by  so  much  the  bulwark  of  protection 
around  the  life,  the  rights,  and  the  security  of  every 
citizen.  Respect  for  law  and  for  legal  processes  is  not 
something  that  can  be  departmentalized.  In  a  democ- 
racy the  people  either  have  a  wholesome  respect  for 
constituted  authority,  or  they  do  not,  and  the  idea, 
frequently  advanced  with  respect  to  certain  statutes, 
that  the  good  laws  should  be  obeyed  and  the  so-called 
bad  ones  ignored  is  a  blow  at  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  rapidly  getting  past 
the  stage  in  North  Carolina  where  any  considerable 
group,  even  in  the  heat  of  passion,  lightly  assays  to 
take  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  momentous  realization  that  if  our  State  is  to  be  a 
safe  community  for  any  to  live  in,  it  must  be  a  safe 
community  for  all  to  live  in. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the 
Negro  race  in  North  Carolina.?  It  means,  for  one 
thing,  that  North  Carolina,  on  the  score  of  this  great 
fundamental  requisite  to  all  human  progress,  is  now 
in  line  and  harmony  with  the  best  thought  and  prac- 
tice of  the  most  advanced  commonwealths  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  It  means,  also,  that  orderly  government 
having  preceded  and  made  safe  the  way  for  the  teacher, 
the  opportunity  of  the  latter  is  now  secure  and  that  he 
may  begin,  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  great  work  of 
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training  his  people  to  the  fullest  use  and  development 
of  their  native  cultural  and  economic  capacities. 

Government  is  not  an  academic  matter.  It  is  not, 
in  its  ultimate  implications,  something  to  which  any 
citizen,  white  or  colored,  high  or  low  may  safely  be  in- 
different. It  is  not  a  remote  or  detached  considera- 
tion. It  is  something  which,  during  every  hour  of 
every  day,  touches  the  life,  security,  and  happiness  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  upon  it,  in  the  final 
analysis,  depend  many  of  life's  profoundest  issues.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  in  North  Carolina,  government 
is  becoming  imbued  with  a  high  moral  purpose.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  it  is  becoming  ever  more  sensitive 
to  the  vital  human  needs  of  every  class  of  our  popula- 
tion and  that,  increasingly,  it  is  envisioning  these  needs 
in  terms  of  the  general  welfare  rather  than  in  terms  of 
any  special  interest  or  class.  I  even  venture  to  indulge 
the  belief,  as  I  have  stated,  that  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  no  progress  which  does  not  lift  all  can  ever 
permanently  lift  any. 

Nor  must  we  search  far  for  tangible  and  concrete 
ramifications  of  this  new  spirit  which  is  abroad  in  our 
land.  In  1900  the  total  value  of  all  Negro  school  build- 
ings of  every  description  in  North  Carolina  was  less 
than  3500,000.  By  1920  this  valuation  had  increased 
to  a  little  less  than  34,000,000,  but  during  the  next 
ten  years  it  amounted  to  over  318,000,000. 

In  1900  there  were  no  Negro  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  By  1925  there  were  50  high  schools,  20  of 
which  were  accredited,  and  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
6,900  students;  but  by  1929  we  find  115  high  schools, 
55  of  which  are  on  the  accredited  list,  and  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  13,700.  It  is  a  conservative  statement 
that  more  progress  has  been  made  on  this  score,  as  well 
as  in  new  construction  of  school  buildings,  in  the  past 
nine  years  than  was  made  in  the  twenty  preceding. 

In  1900  there  were  130,000  students  enrolled  in  the 
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grammar  schools.  By  1920  this  had  increased  to 
213,000;  the  next  ten  years  saw  an  increase  to  250,000, 
and  in  the  past  four  years  the  percentage  of  those  com- 
pleting the  seventh  grade  has  increased  from  1.7  per 
cent  to  2.7  per  cent. 

I  have  no  figures  on  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  1900.  We  do  know,  however,  that  they 
were  few  in  number,  poorly  paid,  and  that  their  train- 
ing was  wholly  inadequate.  By  1920  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4,000  teachers  employed  in  the  grammar 
and  high  schools,  but  the  next  nine  years  saw  a  50  per 
cent  increase,  the  number  in  1929  being  6,131.  In 
1920,  27  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  completed  the 
high  school  course,  while  in  1929,  11  per  cent  had  com- 
pleted a  standard  high  school  course  and  were  on  the 
accredited  teachers'  list.  This  last  factor,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  of  far-reaching  and  fundamental  importance  in 
appraising  the  recent  educational  progress  of  the  Negro 
race  in  North  Carolina.  A  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  and  properly  trained  teachers  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  if  adequate  cultural  opportunities 
are  to  be  provided  for  the  Negro. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  saying  something  in  appreciation  of  the 
great  contribution  to  Negro  education  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  South  made  by  certain  public-spirited,  broad- 
visioned  men  and  women  who  have  devoted,  in  un- 
stinted measure,  their  resources  and  energies  to  the 
great  cause  of  Negro  education.  I  cannot  enu- 
merate all  who  have  thus  contributed  to  the  human  bet- 
terment of  our  State  and  section,  but  I  must  mention 
the  Rosenwald  and  Jeanes  funds  and  the  contributions 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  I  think,  the  good  that  has  resulted  and  will 
result  from  these  benefactions.  Coming  at  a  time  when 
they  were  needed  most,  wisely  conceived  in  their  pur- 
pose and  execution,  and  used,  for  the  most  part,  to 
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supplement  inadequate  public  funds,  their  consequences 
for  good  are  literally  incalculable. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  properly  measured  our 
progress  along  all  lines  by  national,  rather  than  sec- 
tional, standards.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  general  connection,  the  progress  made  by  North 
Carolina  in  Negro  education  in  comparison  with  other 
progressive  states  of  the  South.  In  1928,  the  last  year 
for  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  statistics  on  other  states, 
the  total  value  of  all  Negro  school  property  in  North 
Carolina  was  ^15,300,000.  In  Virginia,  for  the  same 
year,  it  was  35,000,000.  In  Georgia,  it  was  less  than 
35,000,000.  In  South  Carolina  it  was  less  than  34,000,- 
000.  North  Carolina  was  far  in  the  lead  of  every 
Southern  state. 

In  welfare  and  public  health  work  equally  encourag- 
ing results  have  been  achieved.  This  year  twenty-nine 
counties  are  organized  for  welfare  work.  During  the 
year  1929  a  total  of  more  than  3184,000  was  expended 
for  the  support  of  this  activity.  Intelligent  and  well- 
directed  studies  are  being  made  of  the  Negro  family, 
community,  and  the  related  social  problems  of  crime 
and  child  life.  The  forward-looking  attitude  of  the 
church  leaders  of  North  Carolina  is  recently  evidenced 
by  resolutions  passed  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention, 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Presby- 
terian Synod,  the  Episcopal  Diocese,  and  by  practically 
every  other  religious  denomination  in  the  State. 

This  combined  program  embracing  education,  health, 
and  welfare  is  producing  results  as  inspiring  as  they 
are  striking,  and  in  no  respect  are  these  results  more 
plainly  discernible  than  in  the  great  decrease  of  crime 
among  the  Negro  population.  In  1921,  68  persons  in 
each  100  in  the  state  penitentiary  were  Negroes.  In 
1930,  only  51  per  cent  are  Negroes.  A  prominent  supe- 
rior court  judge  recently  made  the  statement  that  only 
one  person  out  of  four  convicted  in  his  courts  is  a  Negro. 
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These  facts  indicate  that  the  Negroes  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  today  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Governor  Aycock  thirty  years  ago  that, 
"it  is  cheaper  to  build  schoolhouses  for  our  people  than 
to  build  jails  and  penitentiaries  for  them."  A  marked 
decline  in  the  Negro  death  rate  and  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  which  in  former 
years  killed  thousands  indicates,  similarly  that  the 
white  people,  partly  from  motives  of  enlightened  self- 
ishness, are  giving  real  attention  and  concern  to  the 
health  and  general  well  being  of  the  Negro. 

We  know,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  Negro  is 
increasingly  participating  in  the  agricultural,  business, 
and  professional  life  of  the  State.  No  reliable  data  on 
the  extent  of  this  highly  encouraging  trend  is  available, 
but  we  do  know  that  home-ownership  on  the  part  of 
Negroes  has  greatly  increased  over  the  past  decade  and 
that  the  total  value  of  all  property  owned  by  Negroes 
has  virtually  doubled  in  the  same  period.  Cooperative 
extension  work,  especially  since  the  organization  of 
Negro  extension  agents,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
influences  in  encouraging  and  helping  the  Negroes  to 
become  landowners  and  to  succeed  with  land  invest- 
ments. The  splendid  response  of  the  Negroes  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Live-at-Home  movement  proves  that 
the  race  is  not  only  alert  to  the  requirements  for  a  bal- 
anced agricultural  and  economic  life,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  bears  out  Booker  T.  Washington's  assertion 
that  the  Negro  is  naturally  a  farmer  and  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  in  close  contact  with  the  soil. 

The  situation  is  hopeful.  Substantial  progress  is 
being  made  by  the  Negroes  of  North  Carolina  in  prac- 
tically every  field  of  endeavor.  Perhaps  no  more  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  enlightened  and  progressive  atti- 
tude of  the  white  people  of  the  State  is  to  be  found 
than  in  the  fact,  that  although  paying  95  per  cent  of 
the  taxes,  there  is  seldom  heard  the  suggestion  that 
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there  should  be  any  connection  whatever  between  the 
amount  the  Negroes  are  able  to  pay  in  taxes  and  the 
quality  of  the  public  services  that  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  The  door  of  educational  and  economic 
opportunity  swings  ever  wider  to  the  members  of  the 
Negro  race  in  North  Carolina  and  today  no  intelligent, 
law-abiding,  and  industrious  Negro  need  leave  his  na- 
tive state  in  search  for  conditions  favorable  to  the 
development  of  a  full  and  useful  life. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  a  consideration 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  With  en- 
larged opportunity  aways  come  enlarged  responsibili- 
ties. Every  right  implies  a  duty  and  the  path  of  prog- 
ress is  marked  by  the  signs  of  civic  integrity,  mutual 
trust  and  understanding,  patience,  restraint,  and  good- 
will. The  Negro  of  North  Carolina  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  further  demonstrating  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  two  races  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  with  justice  to  each  other,  each  race  working 
out  the  best  that  is  in  it  without  damage  or  hurt  to  the 
other.  I  sincerely  believe  that  North  Carolina  has  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  make  an  enduring  contri- 
bution to  race  relations  of  the  whole  country.  But 
it  is  a  mutual  task,  and  is  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Negro.  I 
think  that  the  Negro  has  done  his  part  extraordinarily 
well.  To  him  is  due  in  a  very  great  measure  the  credit 
for  the  progress  already  achieved.  And  I  believe  he 
will  continue  to  go  forward  in  the  same  spirit.  I  even 
believe  that  he  is  ready  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  prove 
his  capacity  for  good  citizenship  and  progress.  This 
he  may  do  by  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  him,  by  being  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  by  promoting  the  health  of  his  people, 
by  cleanliness  and  thrift,  and  by  equipping  himself  for 
the  inevitable  economic  competition  that  he  will  face. 

The  truth  of  most  of  the  statements  I  have  made 
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here  today  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races  and  the  splendid  progress 
made  by  the  Negro  right  here  in  this  city.  You  are 
building  here  a  great  college  for  the  higher  education 
of  members  of  your  race.  The  part  played  by  the 
Negroes  themselves  in  this  development  constitutes  an 
inspiring  chapter  in  the  local  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  Negro  race,  but  it  could  never  have  come  about 
without  the  material  assistance,  the  friendly  guidance, 
and  the  genuine  sympathy  of  the  white  citizenship  of 
this  community.  They  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
college  almost  equal  to  that  which  they  have  mani- 
fested in  the  development  of  their  own  institutions.  I 
have  known  this  all  along,  but  it  was  never  brought 
more  forcibly  to  my  attention  than  when  I  received 
your  invitation  to  deliver  this  address.  It  had  no  more 
than  reached  my  desk  before  some  of  the  leading  white 
citizens  of  Winston-Salem  started  writing  me  and  call- 
ing me  over  the  telephone  to  urge  that  I  accept  and 
come,  whatever  else  might  be  left  undone.  And  they 
gave  me  no  peace  or  rest  until  I  said  I  would  come. 

And  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Negroes  and 
whites  of  North  Carolina  are  today  working  out  their 
respective  destinies.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  are 
achieving  a  relationship  which  has  already  attracted  to 
this  State  the  attention,  the  interest,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  country.  If  both  races  will  remember, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will,  that  every  problem  is  a  mutual 
problem,  that  every  right  implies  an  obligation  and  a 
duty,  and  that  all  genuine  progress  must  include  all, 
the  future,  I  think,  is  secure. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  CALLING  YOU 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

JUNE  10,  1930 

I  can  conceive  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
becoming  one  of  the  great  power  houses  of  the  Nation 
in  intellectual  and  social  service  through  the  fulness  of 
its  ministry  to  the  life  of  this  State.  The  new  president 
of  the  University  will  have  the  unique  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  full  fruition  this  conception  of  a  state  uni- 
versity, and  I  can  think  of  no  more  constructive  service 
or  finer  opportunity. 

I  congratulate  you  for  being  here,  and  for  achieving 
this  goal  in  preparation  for  worthy  careers.  Measured 
by  every  standard  and  weighed  by  every  scale,  you 
belong  to  a  distinctive  and  select  group.  You  are  the 
refined  product  of  a  fifteen  year  period  of  ruthless — if 
sympathetic — selection.  I  congratulate  you  for  having 
fathers  and  mothers  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  for  you 
to  receive.  I  congratulate  you  for  living  in  a  common- 
wealth with  the  wisdom  to  encourage  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  constructive  living.  I  congratulate  you 
mainly  on  the  opportunities  that  are  yours.  You  will 
make  your  careers  in  what  is,  I  believe,  the  most  fas- 
cinating era  in  the  world's  history  up  to  now. 

Can  you  young  fellows  achieve  during  the  next  thirty 
years  what  the  leaders  of  the  past  thirty  years  would 
achieve  if  they  could  take  your  places.? 

The  most  of  you  are  graduating  into  life  and  work  in 
North  Carolina,  but  graduating  with  you  and  in  a  way 
graduating  away  from  North  Carolina  is  our  president. 
After  twenty  years  of  service  in  this  institution,  during 
which  time  he  rose  from  associate  professor,  to  dean,'jto 


*  This  is  not  the  entire  address,  but  it  is  all  that  is  available. 
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acting  president,  to  president,  and  developed  from  a 
comparatively  obscure  teacher  into  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens and  best-known  individuals  of  this  State,  Dr. 
Chase  is,  after  a  nation-wide  survey,  selected  for  the 
presidency  of  what  is  potentially  the  biggest  and  most 
important  state  university  in  this  United  States.  This 
is  a  great  compliment  to  Dr.  Chase — and  to  North 
Carolina.  But  compliments  are  costly.  The  North 
Carolina  which  I  have  been  trying  to  set  before  you  is 
the  North  Carolina  which  in  no  small  measure  has  made 
this  great  opportunity  for  President  Chase.  He  under- 
stands this  North  Carolina.  He  has  learned  to  know 
the  State  and  to  interpret  it  to  itself.  No  matter  how 
much  middle-westerner  you  may  become,  sir,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  you  may  go  as  the  executive  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  in  the  Nation,  I  believe  you 
will  always  have  some  tar  on  your  heels  and  that  you 
will  always  be  a  better  North  Carolinian  than  anything 
else.  To  you  who  are  yourself  still  a  youngster  grad- 
uating with  these  other  boys,  I  would  say  that  if  North 
Carolina  has  helped  make  for  you  a  national  oppor- 
tunity, you  have  helped  make  for  us  a  national  Univer- 
sity. 

You  young  gentlemen  are  doubly  fortunate  in  that 
you  chose  the  time  to  be  born  in  North  Carolina  that 
would  put  you  on  the  threshold  of  your  careers  in  an 
era  when  opportunity  is  greatest  in  the  life  of  this  State, 
and  also  in  that  you  are  the  sons  of  fathers  who  could 
work,  achieve,  and  wait  for  success.  I  charge  you  to 
be  worthy  of  your  opportunity  and  your  inheritance. 
I  challenge  you  to  achieve  as  much  and  as  well  as  this 
generation  has  wrought.  It  will  not  be  easy.  Yet  we 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  you.  I  predict  you  will 
come  through,  not  wholly  because  of  the  richness  of 
your  opportunity  or  the  quality  and  extent  of  your 
training,  but  also  because  of  the  quality  and  nature  of 
your  heritage.     North  Carolina  is  calling  you. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AGRICULTURAL  INDEPENDENCE- 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  EXERCISES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  PRIZES 
AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  AWARD  IN  THE 
LIVE-AT-HOME  CONTEST  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
THE  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUNE  23,  1930 

Mr.  Superintendent,  My  School  Friends,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

For  me,  this  is  indeed  a  happy  occasion.  This  morn- 
ing I  think  I  have  a  fuller  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
Peter,  who  when  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion after  a  new  and  rich  religious  experience,  exclaimed, 
"Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  because  this  occasion 
symbolizes  the  full  fruition  of  an  idea  translated  into 
an  actuality  through  the  thought,  the  cooperation,  and 
the  high  endeavor  of  an  entire  state. 

We  have  met  this  morning  to  give  official  recogni- 
tion to  those  school  boys  and  girls  who  have  done  most 
to  project  an  idea  into  practice  for  the  improvement 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  half  of  the  people  of 
our  State  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  And  we  are 
happy  to  do  honor  to  you  young  people.  You  merit 
it.  Yet  this  occasion  is  significant  for  much  more  than 
its  immediate  purpose.  You  are  the  symbol  through 
which  a  whole  people — dealt  a  heavy  blow  by  financial 
adversity  declared  its  determination  to  rise  on  stepping 
stones  of  dead  agricultural  hopes  to  a  higher  economic 
and  social  life. 

These  exercises.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  not 
merely  an  occasion  for  presenting  prizes  to  school  chil- 
dren for  excellence  in  competitive  essay  contests.     As 
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I  sense  the  occasion,  it  is  not  primarily  for  that  pur- 
pose. Your  essays  have  in  themselves,  as  essays,  real 
qualities  of  excellence.  For  you,  boys  and  girls,  to 
reach  this  hall  in  this  contest  is  a  splendid  compliment 
to  your  ability  to  analyze,  understand,  and  to  state 
adequately  and  convincingly  the  agricultural  needs  of 
North  Carolina.  I  congratulate  you  for  being  winners, 
big  winners,  in  a  field  that  included  the  most  and  the 
best  of  your  fellows. 

I  suspect  that  at  least  some  of  you  are  here  by  the 
very  slightest  margin.  You  were  competing  with  the 
other  boys  and  girls  in  your  own  school,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  many  ways  you  rate  some  of  them  as  good  as 
yourselves.  Then,  too,  your  school  was  competing 
with  every  other  school  in  your  county.  And  I  suspect 
that  some  of  the  other  schools  in  your  county  pushed 
yours  mighty  close.  Furthermore,  we  have  100  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina.  Other  things  being  equal,  your 
county  itself  had  just  about  one  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
possible  chances  of  being  represented  here  this  morning. 
I  say,  then,  you  are  good.  And  I  want  you — each  of 
you — to  know  that  your  work,  measured  by  the  strict- 
est standard,  was  high  class.  If  I  say,  then  that  some 
of  you  are  here  by  a  slight  margin,  I  want  at  the  same 
time  to  say  that  you  had  the  margin. 

I  often  like  to  think  of  one's  life,  of  one's  work,  of 
one's  career,  in  what  I  shall  call  competitive  terms.  I 
think  of  us  as  winning  or  as  losing  out  by  margins. 
Bobby  Jones,  whose  remarkable  feat  of  winning  the 
British  amateur  golf  championship  and  the  British 
open  golf  championship,  about  which  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  have  just  been  reading,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
margin — slight — to  he  sure,  hut  there  all  the  time — over 
any  one  of  his  competitors  and  most  of  the  time  over 
all  of  his  competitors  in  this  sport.  You  are  the  Bobby 
Joneses  of  essayists  in  the  schools. 

While  I  congratulate  you  as  winners,  at  the  same 
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time  I  more  especially  glory  in  you^  and  in  all  of  the 
800,000  public  school  boys  and  girls — white  and  black, 
country  and  city,  beginners  and  graduates — who,  at  the 
call  of  your  state  superintendent  and  your  governor, 
entered  wholeheartedly  into,  and  became  an  important 
part  of,  a  movement  that  sought  to  include  all  of  the 
citizenship  of  this  State  in  changing  the  center  of  the 
emphasis  of  our  agricultural  program;  in  immediately, 
definitely,  and  convincingly  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  those  engaged  in  this  basic  industry;  and 
in  pointing  to  a  future  brightened  with  hope  rather 
than  fraught  with  despondent  despair  for  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  people. 

No  matter  what  its  present  economic  condition  may 
be,  any  state  has  a  wonderful  future  whose  people  pos- 
sess that  neighborly,  cooperative,  social  point  of  view 
which  will  make  all  elements  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  any  one  element  when 
it  encounters  severe  economic  hardships.  I  am  proud 
of  you,  and  of  all  of  the  other  school  boys  and  girls,  and 
of  your  parents,  and  of  the  press,  and  of  all  the  institu- 
tions and  the  organizations  in  this  State  who,  with  a 
determination  and  a  sincerity  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  put  over  the 
live-at-home  idea  in  North  Carolina. 

Shakespeare  spoke  the  truth  for  all  time  when  in  As 
You  Like  It  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  exiled  duke 
the  words  of  wisdom,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
When  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  of  this  State  fell 
off  320,000,000  in  1928  from  their  1927  production,  we 
wondered  how  the  farmer  and  those  dependent  on  them 
could  stand  it,  unless  1929  showed  an  improvement 
over  1928.  When  1929  showed  an  actual  decrease  from 
1928  of  323,000,000  more,  there  were  those  who  con- 
scientiously thought  that  agriculture  was  doomed  in 
North  Carolina.  The  loss  of  343,000,000  in  the  an- 
nual production  value  of  the  two  principal  crops  in 
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two  years  time  did  represent  a  staggering  blow.  North 
Carolina  felt  it.  It  feels  it  now.  But  it  was  not  a 
knockout. 

In  1927  the  estimated  total  value  of  our  cotton  and 
tobacco  crops  was  3208,000,000;  in  1929  it  was  3165,- 
000,000.  There  was  no  falling  off  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  these  two  crops.  There  was  no  falling  off  in  the 
fertilizer  bill.  There  was  no  falling  off  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  making  these  crops.  There  was  a  343,000,000 
falling  off  in  the  total  price  received  for  the  crops. 
You  can  figure  for  yourselves  the  effect  of  a  decrease 
of  345,000,000  in  the  annual  crop  value  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  in  this  State.  The  disastrous  effect  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  farmers  were  dependent 
on  the  cash  receipts  from  these  crops  not  only  to  clothe 
the  family  and  pay  the  fertilizer  bill,  but  also  in  large 
measure  to  supply  the  family  and  the  farm  with  a  very 
substantial  part  of  their  food  and  feedstuffs.  De- 
pendent as  we  are  on  these  cash  crops,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  we  have  weathered  this  depression  period 
as  successfully  as  we  have. 

Out  of  our  dire  necessity  came  our  salvation.  Out 
of  the  actual  poverty  of  our  agricultural  life  has  come 
our  hope.  If  agriculture  has  been  prosperous,  the  state 
administration,  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
press,  the  farm  organizations,  and  the  others  could  not 
possibly  have  caught  the  imagination  of  this  State  as 
they  have  with  the  live-at-home  idea  and  with  the  pure 
seed  movement.  So,  I  say,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity." 

The  live-at-home  idea — together  with  the  closely  re- 
lated movement  for  the  use  of  pure-bred,  certified  seeds 
for  all  principal  crops,  the  acquiring  of  pure  breeds  of 
livestock,  and  the  manufacturing  and  processing  for 
ourselves  of  a  larger  part  of  our  raw  products — I  have 
proclaimed  in  every  section  of  this  State  to  be  the  sal- 
vation of  our  agriculture.     I  have  said  that  the  live- 
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at-home  Idea  and  the  pure  seed  idea  would  in  them- 
selves add  this  year  ^30,000,000  to  our  agricultural  in- 
come. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  doing  this.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  ^30,000,000  is  on  the  way. 
They  have  more  significance,  furthermore,  than  merely 
adding  330,000,000  to  our  agricultural  income  in  1930 
— important  as  that  in  itself  is.  They  are  going  to  do 
more  than  this.  Together,  they  are  going  to  remove 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  farming  industry  from  the 
purely  speculation  class  into  the  investment  class  of 
economic  endeavor.  To  accomplish  this  would  be 
worth  more  than  330,000,000  every  year  to  North 
Carolina  farmers.  ''''How  will  live-at-home  do  this,  Gov- 
ernor?^^  you  ask. 

In  putting  their  complete  dependence  in  cash  crop 
farming,  my  friends,  the  North  Carolina  farmers  have 
just  about  insured  their  in-ability  to  make  money  out 
of  cash  crop  farming.  Why.^*  Because  they  have  sub- 
jected themselves  thereby  to  the  time  merchant  and 
his  time  prices  for  their  consumption  goods.  The  time 
merchant  in  turn  has  subjected  both  them  and  himself 
to  the  banker  and  the  fertilizer  dealer  for  production 
credit.  The  North  Carolina  banker  in  turn  is  sub- 
jected to  the  requirements  of  the  big  bankers  for  credit. 
Neither  the  farmer,  nor  the  merchant,  nor  the  agricul- 
tural banker  has  had  either  enough  liquid  credit  or  its 
equivalent  in  consumption  goods,  to  be  the  master  of 
their  economic  condition.  They  have  all  had  to  buy 
on  a  seller's  market,  and  have  had  to  sell  on  a  buyer's 
market. 

Do  you  see  what  the  live-at-home  idea  can  do  to 
destroy  this  uneconomic  condition.?  Do  you  see  that 
330,000,000  worth  of  additional  consumption  goods, 
produced  by  the  farmers — who  are  at  the  same  time 
the  consumers — is  substantially  the  equivalent  of  330,- 
000,000  of  additional  liquid  capital.?  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  live-at-home  idea  increases  the  ability  of  our 
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own  folks  not  only  to  have  without  buying  most  of  the 
goods  for  which  they  spend  the  most  money,  but  there- 
by and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  position  to  demand 
for  their  cash  crops  better  prices  than  they  have  ever 
been  able  to  do  up  to  now? 

I  have  been  saying  what  the  live-at-home  movement 
will  do  for  the  North  Carolina  farmer.  We  have  al- 
ready reached  the  point,  however,  where  we  can  begin 
to  talk  of  what  it  is  doing  for  the  North  Carolina  farmer. 
The  live-at-home  idea  is  not  a  fad.  We  have  already 
got  out  of  the  sentimental  stage  of  talking  about  it. 
Already  its  results  are  coming  to  be  apparent. 

The  most  important  tangible  result,  of  course,  is  the 
planting  of  a  much  larger  acreage  of  food  and  feed- 
stuffs  hy  all  classes  and  types  of  farmers  in  all  sections 
of  the  State.  This  has  been  done — especially  in  the 
East.  The  fact  that  in  the  eastern  Piedmont  section 
and  the  Coastal  Plain  section  a  beginning  in  self-sus- 
taining farming  was  made  by  large  numbers  of  white 
and  Negro  tenant  farmers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant outcome  of  this  nature. 

Another  tangible  outcome  has  been  the  establish- 
ment or  the  enlargement  of  plants  for  processing  some 
of  the  foodstuffs  planted  and  some  of  our  livestock  prod- 
ucts— for  example,  among  others,  a  pickle  factory  at 
Wallace  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  the 
Carolina  creamery  at  Wilson  in  the  east,  a  cheese  fac- 
tory at  West  Jefferson  in  the  northwest,  proposed  plants 
for  cheese  making  and  related  operations  at  Waynes- 
ville  in  the  mountains  and  Albemarle  in  the  Piedmont. 

Stimulation  of  interest  in  improving  local  and  com- 
mercial marketing — The  Durham  Farmers  Exchange, 
with  an  adequate  and  well-planned  building  and  a  paid 
secretary  for  a  three  year  period. 

Increased  interest  in  pure  bred  dairy  cows,  as  shown 
in  the  spirited  bidding  and  the  satisfactory  sale  of 
young  thorough-bred  Guernsey  calves  at  the  Klondike 
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dairy  farm  at  Elkin,  and  also  at  the  sale  at  Winston- 
Salem  conducted  by  the  State  Guernsey  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation. Many  of  these  pure-bred  Guernseys  were 
sold  to  young  farmers  like  yourselves.  The  fact  that 
in  times  as  hard  as  they  are  in  this  State  now,  farmers 
want,  and  are  finding  ways  to  pay  for,  pure-bred  cattle, 
is  a  highly  significant  outcome. 

One  of  the  most  promising  outcomes  is  the  informal 
organization  of  the  school  children,  through  whom  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  live-at-home  idea  will  be 
kept  alive,  and  through  whom  the  farmers  will  be 
reached  again  this  fall  and  next  spring. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
continue  to  carry  this  program  ahead  from  year  to 
year  until  its  value  is  recognized  by  every  farmer  in 
every  section.  It  is  a  continuing  program  that  we 
have  undertaken.  The  help  of  the  school  children  will 
be  invaluable  in  keeping  the  idea  alive  and  at  work. 
And  I  know  that  we  can  depend  on  your  continuing 
interest. 

This  is,  then,  an  important  day  in  North  Carolina 
history — Monday,  June  23,  1930 — the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  North  Carolina  agri- 
culture. You  school  boys  and  girls,  the  representa- 
tives of  800,000  of  your  kind,  are  the  signers  of  this 
declaration.  This  declaration  will  be  preserved  for- 
ever in  these  volumes  among  the  permanent  records  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  We  are,  my  friends,  at 
a  turning  point  in  our  State's  history.  We  are  the 
fore-runners  of  a  new  day.  We  shall  be  free  because 
we  are  determined  to  be  free. 
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RECORD  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

STATE  CONVENTION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

JULY  1,  1930 

A  state  convention  of  North  Carolina  Democrats, 
organized,  harmonized,  and  ready  for  the  "kick  off"  is 
to  me  the  most  inspiring  sight  my  eyes  have  ever  looked 
upon.  For  others  some  other  sight  and  some  other 
theatre,  but  for  me  this  sight  and  this  theatre  possess 
the  power  that  moves  and  the  glamour  that  endures. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  party  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  record  that  makes  glad  the  heart  of  patriotism. 
This  record  marches  hand  in  hand  with  the  record  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  herself.  Schools,  health, 
roads,  public  welfare,  are  all  the  handiwork  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  are  the  monument  to  the  capac- 
ity of  its  leadership. 

For  thirty  years  North  Carolina  has  been  writing 
new  chapters — brilliant  chapters — In  the  book  of  prog- 
ress. Every  page  in  this  book  is  proud  that  it  bears 
the  clear  imprint  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  That  marvelous  story  of  transformation 
from  a  slow-going  agricultural  state  to  a  common- 
wealth throbbing  with  industry,  business,  commerce, 
and  a  re-awakened  agriculture,  could  not  have  been 
written  except  for  this  living,  breathing,  controlling, 
humanizing  agent  for  good  that  we  are  happy  to  call 
the  Democratic  party — your  party,  my  party,  our 
party. 

Our  party  stands  on  its  record  and  asks  to  be  judged 
on  that  record.  Its  candidates  run  on  its  record  of 
achievement.  It  fights  on  that  record.  It  defeats  its 
opponents  on  that  record.  It  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  people  on  that  record.     It  will  elect,  organize,  and 
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direct  the  work  of  the  next  General  Assembly  on  that 
record.  And  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1930,  it  will  triumphantly  elect  by 
100,000  majority  the  Honorable  Josiah  William  Bailey 
to  the  United  States  Senate  on  that  record.  What  is 
that  record.^  It  has  been  triumphantly  key-noted  to 
us  today  by  Judge  Varser  and  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  a  grateful  people. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  time,  place,  or  occasion  to 
give  accounting  of  the  stewardship  of  my  administra- 
tion. I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  render  this  ac- 
counting to  many  of  you  when  the  next  General  As- 
sembly convenes.  I  shall  not  let  this  moment  pass, 
however,  without  taking  advantage  of  it  to  put  before 
you  one  important  aspect  of  this  stewardship.  This 
administration  has  attempted  to  attune  itself  to  the 
spirit  and  the  temper  of  the  times  and  to  adapt  what- 
ever advance  it  has  achieved  to  the  demand  of  the 
times. 

In  striving  to  bring  this  administration  into  harmony 
with  the  changed  status  of  economic  conditions  and 
with  the  thought  of  this  period,  the  question  naturally 
arises:  What  have  we  done.''  What  have  we  done 
that  we  can  go  to  the  people  and  ask  for  their  support 
and  approval  in  carrying  on  the  unfinished  program  of 
the  State.?  What  have  we  done.?  We  have  succeeded 
in  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  difiicult  of  all  govern- 
mental achievements.  We  have  reduced  taxes.  The 
1929  General  Assembly  reduced  taxes — taxes  on  prop- 
erty— taxes  on  land.  This  General  Assembly  gathered 
36,750,000  of  the  State's  revenue,  which  was  collected 
largely  from  a  comparatively  small  group  of  citizens 
and  corporations.  This  vast  sum  of  new  money  was 
carried  back  to  the  counties  and  districts  of  the  State 
to  pay  their  debts.  This  money  had  formerly  been  col- 
lected by  the  districts  and  counties  from  the  general 
property  tax.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
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State,  the  taxes  levied  by  the  local  governments  on 
property  in  1929  were  lower  both  in  rate  and  in  amount 
than  they  were  the  year  before.  This  36,750,000  sent 
back  to  the  counties  of  the  State  represents  an  average 
reduction  in  rate  of  24  cents  on  the  ^100  valuation 
throughout  the  entire  State.  In  actual  fact,  the  re- 
duction ranges  from  zero  in  some  places  to  more  than 
fifty  cents  in  others.  The  true  democracy  of  this 
principle  was  recognized  in  that  the  reduction  was  big- 
gest on  the  places  and  on  the  people  where  the  burden 
was  heaviest,  and  where  they  were  least  able  to  pay. 

In  order  to  effectuate  this  36,750,000  reduction  in 
the  financial  burden  borne  by  the  property  tax,  it  has 
been  necessary,  of  course,  to  increase  the  revenue  raised 
from  sources  other  than  property.  We  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  last 
Monday,  the  commissioner  of  revenue  collected  for  the 
general  fund,  under  the  1929  revenue  act,  a  total  tax 
revenue  of  315,344,000.  In  this  period  of  industrial 
and  business  depression,  this  year's  collections  actually 
reached  and  slightly  surpassed  the  original  estimates  made 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly as  to  the  revenue  collectible  under  the  tax  schedules. 
To  have  reached  the  original  budget  estimate,  after  the 
prolonged  period  of  business  depression  which  devel- 
oped early  in  the  fall  of  1929,  indicates  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  by  the  revenue  department  and  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  taxpayers. 

Another  fact  in  which  the  Democratic  party  justly 
takes  pride  is  that  we  have  reduced  the  State  debt. 
Not  only  have  we  decreased  taxes— and  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  decrease  them;  we  have  also  paid  our  debts. 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  states  in  this  Nation  that 
is  actually  paying  its  debts  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard 
for  any  individual,  any  corporation,  any  organization, 
any  government  to  pay.  Think  of  this.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,   1929  to  June  30,   1930,  a  period  of  eighteen 
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months,  the  State  paid  off  indebtedness  in  the  sum  of 
36,298,000i.  It  put  into  the  State's  sinking  fund  to 
pay  debts  32,013,000  additional.  In  all  it  devoted  to 
the  repayment  and  the  amortization  of  debt  the  tre- 
mendous sum  of  38,311,000.  We  are  doing  more  than 
paying  our  debts.  The  1929  General  Assembly  placed 
adequate  safeguards  around  the  contracting  of  further 
debts  by  local  governments.  I  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  administration. 

We  have  soundly  managed  the  State's  financial  pro- 
gram. The  business  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is 
as  efficiently  and  scientifically  managed,  in  my  opinion, 
as  is  that  of  the  best  of  the  strictly  business  corpora- 
tions of  similar  size  and  complexity.  On  the  first  day 
of  July  the  state  treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  the  council  of  state,  sold  32,000,000  of 
bond  anticipation  notes,  authorized  by  the  1927  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  running  for  nine  months,  at  the 
unprecedently  low  interest  rate  of  2  3/4  per  cent  per 
annum.  Gentlemen,  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
could  not  issue  2  3/4  per  cent  notes  if  her  financial 
house  were  not  kept  in  order. 

Not  only  have  we  reduced  taxes,  not  only  have  we 
paid  debts,  not  only  have  we  soundly  managed  the 
State's  finances,  we  have  done  more  than  this.  We 
have  adjusted  our  expenditure  to  our  income.  This 
has  been  more  difficult  than  tax  reduction  or  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  de- 
creased the  total  appropriations  to  departments  and 
institutions  31,000,000;  and  we  have  called  upon  the 
departments  and  institutions  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  to  decrease  their  budgets  32,000,000  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  our  expenditures  during  this  biennium 
do  not  exceed  our  income.  We  cut  all  operating  ap- 
propriations except  the  36,500,000,  which  was  appro- 
priated  to  the  equalizing  fund,   and  which  was   not 
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cut  because  it  was  a  tax  reduction  measure  and  be- 
cause cutting  it  would  have  necessitated  the  levy  of 
additional  taxes  on  property.  This  cut  of  33,000,000 
from  appropriations  has  necessitated  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  readjustment  of  our  institutions  and  depart- 
ments and  has  challenged  the  highest  efficiency,  co- 
operation, and  patriotism  of  institutional  and  admin- 
istrative leadership.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  tell  you  that  the  administrative  heads 
and  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  departments  and  institu- 
tions have  shown  a  remarkable  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  that  they  are  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  worthy  of  a  great  people 
and  in  complete  justification  of  their  leadership. 

Of  course,  we  are  having  to  do  without  some  serv- 
ices that  were  helpful;  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
adjusting  our  expenditures  to  our  income  without  im- 
pairing materially  the  services  performed,  and  with  the 
determination  to  lose  nothing  permanently  by  this 
policy. 

I  do  not  recite  this  story  merely  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  saving  of  money — important  as  this  is,  but  to  show 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  means  to 
keep  faith  with  the  taxpayer  when  it  is  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  great  State. 

The  supreme  ambition  of  this  administration  has  been 
to  keep  its  eyes  lifted  and  its  vision  unclouded,  that  we 
may  see  the  State  as  a  whole.  When  history  comes 
to  appraise  the  contribution  of  this  administration,  I 
believe  I  could  wish  for  no  finer  thing  than  for  him  who 
writes  the  verdict  to  say  that  the  Gardner  administra- 
tion saw  North  Carolina  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 

Let  us  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  seek  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  of  our  people  in  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  State.  I 
believe  in  the  Democratic  party — in  the  greatness  of 
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its  past,  in  the  vigor  of  its  justice,  in  the  perpetuity  of 
its  policies,  and  in  the  glory  of  its  future.  I  would 
preserve  the  party  from  the  bitterness  of  factions  and 
the  wounds  of  fratricidal  strife.  At  this  particular 
moment  my  heart  swells  with  great  joy  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  North  Carolina  once  again  in  the  hap- 
piness of  family  reunion  and  to  see  ranks  filled  with 
more  than  300,000  sons  and  daughters,  marching  to 
the  polls  under  the  flag  of  a  united  party,  welcoming 
the  dawn  of  a  greater  day  and  the  election  of  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket — the  ticket  that  offers  the  positive 
guarantee  of  building  a  finer  state,  the  creation  of  a 
nobler  commonwealth. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  INSTITUTE 

OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

AUGUST  9,  1930 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  envisioned  it  as  peculiarly  an  institution 
of  democracy.  Its  purpose  was  to  serve  in  practical 
ways  the  commonwealth  of  which  it  was  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  devotion  to  truth  which 
would  in  time  become  the  wellspring  for  further  prog- 
ress and  growth.  Of  all  our  early  statesmen,  Jefferson 
had  by  far  the  most  modern  conception,  not  only  of 
the  problems  that  would  in  the  future  arise  to  perplex 
the  young  republic,  but  of  the  means  and  approach 
available  to  a  democracy  for  their  permanent  solution. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  in  every  sense  appropriate 
that  probably  the  greatest  institute  for  the  study  of 
public  affairs  in  America  should  be  carried  on  under 
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the  leadership  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  a 
happy  manifestation  of  what  I  have  always  conceived 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  I  know  it  is  in  harmony 
with  those  fine  traditions  of  public  service  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  first  and  foremost  exponent  and 
champion.  I  have  gone  over  your  program  rather  care- 
fully and  I  find  no  subject  included  which  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  both  timely  and  of  present  acute  concern  to 
the  thoughtful  people  of  this  country. 

In  opening  this  discussion  on  the  reorganization  of 
state  government,  I  shall  offer  no  detailed  plans  or 
blueprints.  This  is  in  any  case  a  task  for  the  expert 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fundamental  principles 
of  universal  application,  is  not  susceptible  to  standard- 
ization. It  can  be  approached  effectively  only  in  the 
light  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  peculiar  needs,  and 
the  historic  traditions  of  the  individual  commonwealth. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  reorganization  is  contemplated,  our 
first  step,  as  was  the  case  here  in  Virginia,  was  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  present  organization,  and  this 
study  is  now  under  way. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  in  opening  this 
discussion,  to  place  the  general  subjects  of  efficient 
state  government  in  its  setting  of  contemporary  condi- 
tions and  life;  and  to  suggest,  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  at  my  disposal,  an  approach  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  as  a  requisite  to  further 
progress.  It  is  my  thought  that  the  task  of  actually 
planning  and  erecting  the  structure  of  an  efficient  gov- 
ernmental organization  requires  the  advice  and  services 
of  a  trained  architect  in  modern  public  administration, 
which,  in  the  element  of  time,  is  nevertheless  secondary 
to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  preliminary  matters. 
The  purpose  the  house  is  to  serve,  the  restrictions  un- 
der which  it  must  be  erected,  and  the  personal  tastes 
and  desires  of  the  owner  must  be  determined  before 
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we  can  intelligently  proceed  to  the  drawing  up  of  blue- 
prints and  the  letting  of  the  contract.  Let  us  consider 
first,  then,  the  purpose  our  ideal  governmental  struc- 
ture will  be  called  upon  to  serve. 

There  has  come  about  in  this  country  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  a  most  striking  change  in  the  popular 
conception  of  the  purpose  and  functions  of  government. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  and  for  a  hundred  years  thereafter,  I  suppose 
nine  people  out  of  ten  looked  upon  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  primarily  as  instrumentalities  for  the 
suppression  and  control  of  antisocial  conduct.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  purpose  of  government  was 
to  suppress  crime,  regulate  interstate  commerce,  pro- 
vide courts  and  laws  for  the  adjudication  of  the  con- 
flicting civil  interests  of  citizens,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Even  so  vital  a  matter  in  a  democ- 
racy as  education  was  for  long  regarded  as  a  local  prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  inclinations,  the 
peculiar  needs,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  people 
in  the  community  directly  aflPected.  Ap.  interesting 
sidelight  of  how  the  people  themselves  looked  upon  this 
subject,  at  least  in  North  Carolina,  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  for  every  dollar  spent  for  public  education 
in  1927,  less  than  five  cents  was  spent  in  1900. 

The  line  of  demarcation  indicated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion between  the  activities  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments was  somewhat  shadowy,  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned at  this  point  with  the  division  of  powers.  The 
same  conception  prevailed  irrespective  of  whether  the 
exercise  proceeded  from  the  state  Capitol  or  from 
Washington. 

Government  in  that  era,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  prac- 
tical activities  were  concerned,  was  remote  from  the 
people.  It  touched  their  lives  when  the  Superior  Court 
convened  for  the  trial  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's 
causes,  and  in  our  Southern  section  on  court  days  the 
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people  flocked  to  the  county  seats  in  great  numbers, 
not  only  to  hear  the  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
and  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  trial  of  a  case  in 
which  they  were  interested,  but  to  see  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  do  not  recall  a  historian  who  gives  any 
emphasis  to  this,  but  I  venture  to  state  that  the  count- 
less charges  delivered  by  the  judges  to  grand  juries, 
ranging  over  almost  the  entire  field  of  criminal  law, 
and  going  beyond  this  to  interpret  everything  from 
current  events  to  the  moral  code,  have  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  our  civilization.  Government 
touched  their  lives  again — but  not  very  strenuously — 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  take  care  of 
its  modest  expenses.  They  might  read  in  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  great  debates  in  the  Legislature  about 
the  necessity  for  a  free  public  school  system  which 
would  insure  equal  educational  opportunity  to  every 
child,  or  of  great  debates  in  Congress  about  internal 
improvements,  the  tariff,  the  money  system,  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  so  on — but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  man  those  were  almost  academic  questions. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  "Subscription  school,"  high  tui- 
tion rates  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  fee  system 
for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  public  offices,  and 
the  township  compulsory  service  system  of  building 
and  maintaining  public  roads. 

The  average  man  of  the  period  I  am  discussing — and 
in  the  South  this  period  extended  well  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century — never  heard  of  a  public  health 
officer,  a  farm  or  home  demonstration  agent,  a  welfare 
officer,  an  extension  agent,  farm  relief,  or  many  of  the 
other  modern  agencies  and  activities  of  government. 
If  he  broke  the  law,  he  was  prosecuted  by  a  solicitor 
who  received  a  fee  for  prosecuting  him,  and  a  bonus  if 
he  was  convicted.  If  he  wanted  a  deed  registered,  he 
paid  for  this  service  and  his  contribution  became  a  part 
of  the  compensation  of  the  official  elected  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  If  an  epidemic  broke  out,  he  prayed  that  he  and 
his  family  might  be  spared,  took  such  home  precautions 
as  might  be  practicable,  or  departed  for  another  local- 
ity. If  his  wife  became  violently  insane,  two  alterna- 
tives presented  themselves :  to  imprison  her  at  home  or 
put  her  in  jail.  The  mortality  rate  among  infants  was 
terrific,  but  the  average  citizen  of  this  period  would 
have  been  startled  if  the  government  had  sent  a  rep- 
resentative into  his  home  to  instruct  his  wife  in  child- 
birth and  in  rearing  children.  His  crops  were  fre- 
quently ruined  by  the  elements,  and  the  government's 
concern  for  agriculture  found  its  principal  expression 
in  annually  sending  free  seed  to  the  constituents  of 
members  of  Congress.  Revolving  funds,  commodity 
price-pegging,  and  presidential  prosperity  were  inno- 
vations which  were  yet — and  at  this  point  some  of  us 
may  grow  a  little  wistful — obscured  by  the  mists  of  the 
future.  I  might  elaborate  almost  endlessly  on  the 
great  change  which  has,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  transpired  in  our  conception  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  functions  of  government. 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound  has  expressed  the  new  conception 
perhaps  as  well  as  anyone.  He  says  that  government 
has  come  to  be  an  instrumentality  for  satisfying  hu- 
man needs.  Its  chief  concern  is  no  longer  human 
perversity:  it  is  human  welfare.  Neither  is  it  any 
longer  remote  from  the  people.  It  daily  touches  their 
lives  in  its  myriad  practical  activities  and  in  its  pro- 
cesses of  regulation  and  control.  If  educational  stand- 
ards in  any  community  are  not  up  to  the  minimum 
level  maintained  generally  in  the  State,  this  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  state  concern. 
Likewise  roads,  health,  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
unfortunate,  unemployment,  agriculture,  home-build- 
ing, the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the  rural 
sections,  and  even  the  fiscal  policy  and  credit  of  local 
governmental  units  are  within  the  province  of  activities 
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and  oversight  expected  and  demanded  of  the  modern 
state.  Most  state  universities  maintain  an  extension 
service,  the  activities  of  which  range  from  instruction 
in  foreign  languages  by  radio  to  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  bread  making  in  the  home. 

The  explanation  of  this  far-reaching  change  in  basic 
conception  and  outlook  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  we  live.  Modern  so- 
ciety is  no  longer  a  scattered  and  loosely  related  com- 
munity of  human  beings  living  for  the  most  part  in 
social  and  economic  isolation  and  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. Modern  science,  particularly  as  it  has  wrought 
advances  in  our  modes  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, has  changed  profoundly  the  everyday  lives  and 
outlook  of  men.  The  result  of  this  process  has  been 
to  banish  isolation  and  to  bring  about  a  greater  inter- 
dependency,  not  only  among  individuals  and  com- 
munities, but  among  sections,  states,  and  nations. 
The  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the  individual  to 
society  as  a  whole  and  society  itself  has  become  a  com- 
plex conglomeration  of  human  beings  and  interests 
more  closely  related  by  countless  ties  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  natural  that 
from  such  a  condition  a  social,  as  distinguished  from 
an  individualistic  outlook  should  be  evolved.  People 
expect  and  demand  that  the  state  do  things  today 
which,  as  much  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have 
been  almost  universally  condemned  as  "state  social- 
ism." 

We  must,  therefore,  in  any  broad  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  efficient  governmental  methods  and 
practices,  take  carefully  into  account  the  complexity 
and  extent  of  the  tasks  which  are  to  be  performed  and 
the  services  which  are  to  be  rendered.  The  public  ex- 
pectancy in  this  connection  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  In  erecting  the  modern  governmental  struc- 
ture we  must  leave  room,  not  only  for  the  housing  of 
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activities  that  the  men  of  twenty-five  years  ago  never 
heard  of,  but  which  we  now  may  only  dimly  envision. 
The  architect  who  plans  the  structure  will  know  best 
how  this  is  to  be  practically  worked  out,  but  if  he 
should  forget  that  this  is  a  changing,  growing,  and  in- 
creasingly volatile  civilization  which  we  are  developing, 
his  plan  will  shortly  be  rendered  inadequate  and  obso- 
lete. The  plan  must  be  readily  adaptable  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  room  here  and  a  new  wing  there  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  generations,  new  conditions,  and  new 
social  and  civic  aspirations,  and  these  additions  must 
be  made  possible  without  destroying  the  proportions, 
the  symmetry,  and  the  internal  relationship  of  the 
whole. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practices  of  good  business  to 
government.  Government,  it  is  very  properly  urged, 
has  grown  to  the  proportions  of  an  enormous  business, 
collecting,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  gross  revenues  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  expending  this  money  for  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  multitude  of  public 
services  which  are  performed.  The  very  magnitude  of 
the  responsibility  incident  to  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  constitutes  a  problem  of  the 
first  proportions  in  efficient  business  management. 
Beyond  this,  government,  both  state  and  national,  is 
more  intimately  related  to  the  life  of  the  business  com- 
munity than  ever  before  in  our  history.  In  this  latter 
connection,  Mr.  James  Truslow  Adams,  writing  in  the 
current  Harper'' s  Magazine,  interestingly  portrays  this 
new  trend: 

In  some  respects  the  relation  of  the  state  to  business  bears  an 
interesting  resemblance  to  the  relation  formerly  existing  between 
the  state  and  religion.  Had  religious  beliefs  remained  solely  of 
concern  to  the  individual  citizen,  there  would  have  been  no  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  merge  Church  and  State.  In  the  same  way, 
had  business  remained  on  the  small  individualistic  scale  of  two 
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centuries  ago,  there  would  not  now  be  the  strong  tendency  to 
merge  business  and  the  State.  The  period  of  the  Church-State 
has  passed.  The  period  of  the  business-state  appears  to  be  begin- 
ning. 

When  Mr.  Adams  wrote  this,  he  was  probably  think- 
ing primarily  of  the  position  of  the  national  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  this  trend,  but  it  may  be  stated 
with  an  assurance  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his- 
tory that  any  general  trend  which  influences  appreci- 
ably the  Federal  government  will  influence  to  an  equal 
or  even  greater  degree  the  governments  of  the  states. 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  in  considering  the  require- 
ments for  our  structure,  with  the  necessity  that  it  shall, 
in  so  far  as  is  possible,  relate  itself  properly  to  every 
aspect  of  our  modern  life;  that  it  shall  function  effi- 
ciently and  economically,  judged  by  modern  business 
standards;  and  that  for  every  dollar  contributed  by 
the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes,  100  cents  worth  of 
service  shall  be  given  in  return.  We  are  told  by  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  tax  collector 
now  demands  from  each  of  us,  including  our  federal, 
state,  and  local  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  the  proceeds 
of  one  day's  labor  out  of  each  week.  In  the  light  of 
this  condition  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  or  sym- 
pathize with  the  growing  interest  of  the  public  in  their 
fiscal  and  governmental  affairs. 

This  is  a  subject,  however,  which  lends  itself  to  dis- 
cussion and  theory  far  more  readily  than  to  applica- 
tion and  practice.  Everyone  admits  the  truth  of  the 
platitude  that  we  ought  to  organize  our  governmental 
machinery  so  as  to  do  away  with  inefficiency  and  waste 
and  promote  efficiency  and  economy.  It  may  be 
stated,  further,  that  if  government  is  to  be  regarded 
purely  as  an  enterprise  in  big  business,  the  methods  by 
which  this  desirable  result  could  be  brought  about  are 
fairly  simple  and  obvious.     Fortunately — or  unfortu- 
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nately,  as  we  choose  to  view  it — however,  the  problem 
is  susceptible  of  no  such  simple  solution. 

And  this  brings  us  clearly  in  sight  of  one  of  the  great 
restrictions  under  which  our  modern  governmental 
structure  must  be  erected.  For  while  economy  and 
efficiency  are  in  themselves  admirable  ends,  they  are 
nevertheless  not  the  chief  end  of  the  modern  enlight- 
ened commonwealth.  They  are,  rather,  necessary 
means  to  the  chief  end.  One  thing  that  many  of  us 
are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  is  that  government  is  not 
operated,  as  is  a  private  business,  to  make  money.  Its 
primary  purpose  and  function  is,  rather,  to  spend 
money  efficiently.  The  methods  of  representative 
government  must  always  appear  slow  and  cumber- 
some in  comparison  with  the  quick  and  efficient 
methods  of  big  business,  but  the  great  central  fact 
which  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  is  that  we  do 
not  want  a  dictatorship:  we  want  democracy.  And 
until  we  are  ready  to  scrap  our  popular  institutions 
and  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  strong  man,  there  will 
always  be,  I  suspect,  a  certain  amount  of  lost  motion. 
As  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  said,  *'the  purpose  of  democracy  is  to  give  that 
expression  to  human  personality  which  is  freedom; 
that  opportunity  for  expression  which  is  the  only 
honorable  form  of  equality:  and  that  association  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  commonwealth  which  is  fraternity." 
These  great  ends  of  the  state  can  never  be  interpreted 
in  the  narrow  terms  of  business  efficiency  and  account- 
ing. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  as  I  have  said,  that 
there  is  not  a  vast  field  in  government  for  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  business  methods  and  practices.  We 
have  collected  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  authentic  in- 
formation bearing  on  this  subject  and  are  fairly  started 
on  the  development  of  a  tried  and  effective  technique 
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in  public  administration.  The  expert  who  prepares 
the  design  needs  no  longer  to  proceed  with  that  uncer- 
tainty which  is  always  the  lot  of  the  pioneer;  and  no 
state  in  the  American  Union  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  practical  science  of  government  than 
has  Virginia.  Under  the  able  and  far-seeing  leader- 
ship of  your  distinguished  former  governor,  Harry 
Byrd,  you  have  achieved  right  here  a  system  of  state 
government  which  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  states  of  the  American  Union. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  discussion,  however,  in 
this  general  connection  of  applying  business  methods 
to  government,  where  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
do  what  in  the  beginning  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  do 
and  invade  the  realm  of  the  expert  to  make  a  specific 
suggestion.  I  take  it  that  no  modern  well-managed 
industry  of  large  proportions  is  without  its  department 
of  original  investigation  and  research.  Indeed  during 
the  past  few  years  such  great  corporations  as  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  United  States  Steel,  DuPont, 
and  many  others  have  made  such  important  contribu- 
tions to  original  research  that  they  have  achieved 
parity  in  this  respect  with  the  scientific  department  of 
the  greatest  universities  of  the  land.  This  policy  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  untold  millions  in  new  wealth 
and  to  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  largely  attributable  the 
present  commanding  world  position  of  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  might  it  not  be  worthwhile 
to  tear  a  page  from  the  book  of  big  business  and  estab- 
lish in  our  state  universities  departments  for  study  and 
research  in  the  science  of  practical  government.'*  In 
its  fiscal  aspects,  government  handles  and  is  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  sums  of  money  as  large  as  the 
gross  income  of  our  largest  corporations  and  is,  within 
the  limits  already  suggested,  itself  a  great  business 
enterprise.     It   carries   on,   just   as    does    a   business, 
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through  men  and  women,  and  it  carries  on  in  the  midst 
of  ever-changing  needs,  demands,  and  conditions.  The 
cost  sheets  represent  the  taxes  we  pay  and  its  markets 
are  the  rising  generations  who  are  to  be  educated,  the 
unfortunate  who  are  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  people 
who  look  to  it  for  services  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  taking  out  of  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room  here 
for  study  and  research  and  for  a  more  general  and 
effective  instruction  of  our  youth  in  the  intelligent 
performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Without  in- 
tending to  imply  any  general  criticism  of  our  higher 
educational  system,  I  yeit  think  it  is  true  that  the 
average  college  and  university  graduate  lacks  this  prac- 
tical equipment  for  useful  public  service.  Hence,  the 
popular  distrust  of  "the  scholar  in  politics."  This 
great  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  I  would  go  even  further.  I  would  make 
available  for  high  school  and  college  students,  the  same 
opportunity  to  learn  government  that  they  now  have 
to  learn  chemistry  or  physics.     I  thank  you. 


CROP  REDUCTION  NECESSARY  FOR 
INCREASED  PRICES 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  MASS  MEETING  OF  TOBACCO 

GROWERS,  WAREHOUSEMEN,  AND  DEALERS  AT 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE,  HELD 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  EASTERN 

CAROLINA  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1930 
Mr.  Chairman: 

I  believe  that  no  one  realizes  more  fully  than  I  the 
grave  import  of  the  issues  before  this  assembly.  Some 
aspect  of  the  depressed  and  harassing  economic  con- 
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dition  of  North  Carolina  passes  in  review  before  the 
governor's  office  every  day.  I  meet  it  in  the  regular 
routine  of  administration,  in  attempting  to  formulate 
a  policy  with  respect  to  the  State's  institutions.  I  meet 
it  each  day  as  the  torrent  of  tragedy  pours  into  my 
office  from  all  classes  of  our  citizenry.  The  present 
economic  situation  in  North  Carolina  is  a  challenge 
that  will  annihilate  the  winnings  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, unless  we  are  able,  cooperatively  and  deter- 
minedly, to  face  the  issues  as  they  actually  are,  and 
with  intelligence  and  courage  fight  our  way  back  to 
solid  ground. 

At  the  present  prevailing  prices  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton, the  cash  income  of  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina 
for  these  two  crops  will  amount  to  ^40,000,000  less 
this  year  than  was  received  from  cotton  and  tobacco 
in  1929.  In  1929,  the  cash  income  from  these  crops 
was  ^42,000,000  less  than  in  1927.  The  effect  of  cut- 
ting off  380,000,000  from  the  productive  gross  income 
of  the  two  big  agricultural  crops  of  North  Carolina  in 
three  years  means  something — and  means  something 
big — to  every  citizen,  institution,  occupation,  and  pro- 
fession in  this  State.  A  decrease  of  340,000,000  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  most  prosperous  business  and  the 
most  prosperous  individuals  in  this  State  represents  a 
staggering  blow,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  rest 
of  us ;  but  the  damaging  effect  of  a  340,000,000  loss  in 
the  cash  income  of  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
devastating  blow  that  takes  its  toll  not  alone  from  the 
landowner  and  the  tenant  but  from  the  State  itself. 
As  governor,  nothing  gives  me  graver  concern  than  the 
problem  of  attempting  to  adjust  the  public  service  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  economic  conditions  today  con- 
fronting our  State. 

This  year,  at  the  prevailing  prices,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cotton  crop  will  lack  324,000,000  bringing  as 
much  as  in  1929,  and  that  the  tobacco  crop  will  lack 
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more  than  315,000,000  bringing  as  much  as  the  crop 
last  year.  Each  of  these  commodities  is  selling  for  less 
than  before  the  War,  and  no  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment hesitates  to  say  that  both  cotton  and  tobacco  are 
selling  below  cost  of  production.  In  October,  1929,  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  stated  that  18  cents  per  pound 
was  too  low  a  price  for  cotton  and  actually  pegged 
the  price  and  purchased  1,300,000  bales  at  16  cents 
per  pound.  April  15,  1930,  the  board  took  cold  feet 
and  announced  that  it  would  no  longer  peg  the  price. 
Cotton  today  sells  for  330.00  a  bale,  under  the  16  cents 
level.  The  world  knows  that  at  their  present  prices 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  selling  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Every  thoughtful  citizen  knows  the  present 
prices  for  cotton  and  tobacco  inevitably  lead  to  ruin. 

We  have  met  here  today  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  the  prevailing  disastrous  price  of  tobacco  in  the 
Eastern  belt.  We  are  faced,  it  seems  to  me,  with  two 
problems:  First,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
immediate  situation;  second,  how  can  we  prevent  our 
present  condition  from  recurring.^ 

What  can  we  do  to  meet  the  immediate  situation.'' 
Is  there  anything  that  this  group  or  the  agencies  of 
this  State  can  do  to  improve  the  price  of  tobacco  for 
the  farmer  today  "i  I  state  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
if  any  practical  or  sound  proposal  can  be  advanced  to 
do  this  I,  as  governor,  am  ready — nay,  anxious — to 
throw  the  full  power  of  the  State  to  embrace  the  move- 
ment. And  I  believe  that  there  is  a  way  and  that  this 
convention  possesses  the  collective  ability  to  discover 
it  and  set  it  before  the  rest  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  combination  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  of  tobacco  to  fix  the  price  in  violation 
of  state  and  federal  laws  and  that  we  are  in  the  clutches 
of  a  ruthless  combination  operating  in  restraint  of  trade: 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  either  the  state  or  the  federal 
government  undertake  an  investigation  to  determine 
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the  correctness  of  this  charge — to  ascertain  whether 
the  buyers  are  in  fact  operating  as  a  monopoly  and  fix- 
ing the  price  paid  the  tobacco  farmer  for  his  product. 
I  understand  that  the  Federal  government,  through  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  already  investigating  the 
price  structure  of  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  buyers  are  operating  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  in  violation  of  law. 

I  wish  to  state  as  emphatically  as  I  can  possibly  as- 
sert that  the  state  administration  stands  ready  to  sup- 
port to  the  fullest  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  operating  together 
or  separately,  in  prosecuting  to  the  utmost  any  indi- 
vidual, firm,  company,  or  companies  which  upon  in- 
vestigation are  found  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney general  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  buy- 
ing tobacco  in  North  Carolina  in  violation  of  law. 

As  a  lawyer,  however,  I  realize  that  prosecution  is  a 
slow,  tedious  process.  It  offers  no  immediate  relief  to 
the  farmer  who  must  sell  his  tobacco  today,  or  tomor- 
row, or  next  week.  If  the  attorney  general  of  this 
State  should  deem  an  investigation  of  the  practices  of 
the  buyers  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  warranted, 
his  first  step  would  be  to  subpoena  witnesses,  and  bring 
before  him  those  who  have  evidence  upon  which  he 
could  draw  a  bill  of  indictment.  Time  would  be  con- 
sumed in  this  process.  If  then  he  found  upon  investi- 
gation that  the  facts  warranted  an  Indictment,  a  trial 
before  a  jury  would  be  the  next  step  in  the  procedure. 
It  would  undoubtedly  require,  even  with  all  the  aid 
the  State  could  give  to  the  attorney  general,  at  least 
six  months  before  a  decision  could  be  rendered,  without 
any  assurance  that  this  decision  would  be  accepted  as 
final.  In  the  meantime,  the  tobacco  which  is  today 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  by  force  of  necessity  would 
have  been  sold  and  plans  would  have  been  completed 
for  the  planting  and  growing  of  another  crop. 
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Of  course,  the  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina 
would  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  states  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  in  his  investigation  of  the  price  fixing. 
If  the  buyers  are  in  fact  acting  in  violation  of  the  law 
in  North  Carolina,  they  also  operated  in  violation  of 
law  in  Georgia  and  in  South  Carolina.  An  investiga- 
tion of  their  alleged  illegal  conduct,  therefore,  relates 
to  interstate  commerce,  and  is  peculiarly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  created  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  especially  equipped  and  organ- 
ized to  conduct  this  type  of  investigation  and  to  prose- 
cute the  guilty. 

I  repeat,  with  all  the  power  of  my  office,  that  this 
administration  is  ready  to  act  with  or  without  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  if  through  its  proper  legal  de- 
partment it  is  informed  that  sufficient  evidence  exists 
to  warrant  the  conduct  of  such  an  investigation.  No 
matter  if  the  process  of  prosecution  is  slow,  if  it  takes 
two  years  of  litigation,  North  Carolina  should  not  rest, 
if  criminal  conspiracy  exists,  until  the  guilty  are  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice. 

Would  an  investigation  into  the  charges  of  price 
fixing  affect  the  price  of  tobacco  today.?  That — im- 
provement in  the  price  paid  for  tobacco  now — is,  I  say, 
our  first  and  immediate  problem.  What  can  we  do  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  price  paid  for  the  present 
crop,  and  which  will  offer  some  assurance  of  a  profitable 
price  for  the  crop  next  year.?  Both  of  these  questions 
can,  I  think,  be  answered  together. 

The  most  constructive  action  we  can  take  today  to 
raise  the  immediate  price  of  tobacco  is  to  convince  the 
tobacco  buyers  that  the  growers  in  the  tobacco  belt 
are  determined  in  their  desperation  to  reduce  the  acre- 
age planted  next  year  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 

I  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  the  unwelcome  practice 
of  reminding  our  unfortunate  tobacco  farmers  of  the 
sound  advice  I  tried  to  impress  on  North  Carolina  last 
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spring  when  I  urged  all  over  North  Carolina  that  every 
farmer  in  the  State  plant  his  food  and  feedstuffs  and 
thus  automatically  cut  tobacco  and  cotton  production. 
The  live-at-home  program  has  been  a  marvelous  suc- 
cess this  first  year.  The  Federal  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  added  at  least  316, 000,000  to  the 
food  and  feedstuffs  produced,  which  in  1929  were 
bought  from  outside  the  State. 

The  acreage  and  labor  put  into  the  production  of 
this  316,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feedstuffs  were 
acreage  and  labor  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  more  cotton  and  more 
tobacco.  I  feel  confident  that  this  316,000,000  is  the 
biggest  in  money  that  the  North  Carolina  farmers  will 
receive  from  any  source  this  year.  It  was  just  a  bare 
beginning,  however,  and  merely  scratched  the  surface, 
and  this  year  3100,000,000  in  cash,  obtained  from  cheap 
cotton  and  cheap  tobacco,  will  be  sent  out  of  North 
Carolina  to  buy  food  and  feedstuffs  which  could  easily 
and  profitably  have  been  raised  in  the  State.  The  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  continue  to  prosecute  this  cam- 
paign to  the  utmost  in  1931. 

I,  therefore,  come  back  to  my  primary  proposition, 
which  is  that  the  most  constructive  and  effective  action 
this  body  can  take  is  to  devise  a  plan  with  teeth  and 
character  in  it  which  will  reduce  the  acreage  planted  to 
tobacco  in  the  entire  bright  belt  in  1931  by  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  house  who  does  not 
believe  that  if  this  crop  were  one-third  less,  tobacco 
would  be  bringing  twenty  cents  per  pound  .f*  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  indisputably  found  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1926  the  South  made 
18,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  price  eleven  cents;  in  1927, 
12,000,000  bales,  price  twenty  cents.  In  1929,  there 
was  produced  500,000,000  pounds  of  bright  leaf  tobacco, 
price  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  pound;  in  1920, 
625,000,000  pounds,  price  fourteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
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per  pound;  in  1922,  400,000,000  pounds,  price  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  cents;  in  1923,  600,000,000  pounds,  price 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  cents.  Since  1926,  the 
amount  of  tobacco  has  increased  substantially  each 
year.  The  average  price  has  decreased  correspondingly 
each  year. 

I  am  trying  to  convince  you  now  of  the  necessity  of 
underproducing  as  the  most  efficient  antidote  for  the 
evils  of  overproduction.  It  is  useless  to  go  home  and 
say  "we  will  face  that  problem  next  spring  at  planting 
time."  That  is  not  the  time  to  face  it.  The  time  is 
the  fall  of  1930,  and  if  you  face  it  and  face  it  squarely 
and  honestly  and  devise  a  way  which  you  will  live  up 
to,  the  tobacco  companies,  the  speculators,  the  inde- 
pendents and  the  rest  of  them  will  pay  you  more  money 
for  the  tobacco  that  is  still  unsold  this  fall.  Let  us  here 
today  speak  as  courageously  to  the  buyers  as  our  fore- 
fathers spoke  to  the  British. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  prosaic  talk.  "I  have  heard 
that  before,"  you  say.  You  certainly  have.  But  it 
is,  none  the  less,  the  only  gate  entering  into  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  which  leads  ultimately  to  the  kingdom 
of  profitable  farming. 

Speaking  of  restraint  of  trade,  I  say  that  you  and 
your  folks  back  home  must  yourselves  enter  into  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  that  you  must  re- 
strain yourselves  from  planting  as  much  tobacco  in 
1931  as  you  planted  in  1930 — not  if  you  wish  to  make 
as  much  as  you  are  getting  today,  but  if  you  want  to 
get  anything  at  all  above  starvation  prices. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  called  a  conference  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  South  Atlantic  states  in  Asheville  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Southeastern  Economic  Con- 
ference, with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  closer  solidarity 
and  unity  of  purpose  between  the  states  in  this  area 
and  meeting  just  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts  the 
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states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Virginia  in  the  issue  of  the  tobacco  price. 

If  the  tobacco  growers,  warehousemen,  business  men, 
merchants,  and  bankers  of  North  Carolina  will  back 
the  movement  with  sincerity,  genuine  determination, 
and  absolute  honesty  of  purpose,  I  propose  to  call  the 
governors  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  to- 
gether with  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  departments  of  agriculture  into  conference 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  seriousness  of  our  entire 
situation  and  make  plans  for  a  campaign  of  acreage 
reduction.  It  is  my  purpose  to  appeal  to  every  factor 
and  interest  to  make  this  movement  a  success.  I  am 
willing  to  neglect  the  most  compelling  duties  to  my 
office  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  the  tyranny  of  overpro- 
duction. I  do  not  propose  to  advise  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers of  North  Carolina  to  cut  their  acreage  unless  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia will  do  likewise,  because  solidarity  of  purpose 
and  unity  of  action  in  the  entire  bright  leaf  belt  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  proposal.  If  the  governors 
and  the  departments  of  agriculture,  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  press,  and  the  other  agencies  of  the  states 
affected  will  unitedly  and  enthusiastically  adopt  the 
North  Carolina  live-at-home  program  and  make  this 
cut  in  tobacco  acreage,  I  am  convinced  that  the  1931 
crop  will  bring  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit  to  the  grower.  If  we  do  not  cut  produc- 
tion, then  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  situation 
is  hopeless. 

I  say  very  strongly  that  if  a  law  could  be  passed, 
consistent  with  the  Constitution,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  urge  the  passage  of  a  statute  in  the  states  affected 
making  a  cut  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  acreage  next 
year  absolutely  compulsory.  Such  a  law  as  this  would 
not  be  legal,   and  we  are,   therefore,   faced  with  the 
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necessity  of  appealing  to  the  tobacco  grower  on  the 
basis  of  self-defense  to  contract  to  make  this  cut  with 
every  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  then  receive  a 
better  price  for  less  tobacco  than  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  receive  for  the  full  crop, 

I  know  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public — 
and  not  without  good  reason  too — that  no  movement 
for  acreage  reduction  should  be  taken  seriously;  that 
we  will  promise  an  acreage  reduction  in  the  fall  and 
practice  an  acreage  increase  in  the  spring.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  present  depressed  and  tragic  condi- 
tion affords  the  finest  possible  opportunity  to  effectuate 
a  definite,  drastic  cut  in  the  acreage  of  tobacco  next 
year,  and  that  the  certain  knowledge  today  of  such  a 
cut  next  year  will  substantially  improve  the  prices 
offered  for  tobacco  sold  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  next 
week.  The  best  test  of  the  buyers'  confidence  in  our 
determination  to  cut  acreage  and  fight  for  better  prices 
will  be  evidenced  by  the  immediate  prices  of  tobacco. 
If  they  believe  we  mean  business  they  will  clamor  for 
this  year's  crop  because  they  will  know  that  they  are 
not  going  to  knock  us  down  with  the  club  of  over- 
production next  year. 

There  are  certain  other  steps  which  I  think  offer  hope 
in  our  present  situation.  For  one  thing,  we  know  that 
prices  will  naturally  rise  as  better  grades  are  marketed. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  invariably  follows  the  practice 
of  marketing  first  the  primings  and  the  tips,  and  re- 
serves the  fine  leaves  until  the  shoddy  stuff  has  been 
disposed  of.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  each 
day  this  week  the  prices  quoted  on  the  principal  markets 
have  tended  to  average  higher  than  the  day  before. 
My  suggestion  is  that  in  order  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  we  urge  every  tobacco  grower  to  hold  off 
the  market  every  pound  of  tobacco  he  possibly  can  un- 
til prices  are  substantially  increased  above  present  lev- 
els and  that  we  appeal  to  the  bankers,  time  merchants, 
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and  warehousemen  to  aid  the  growers  in  this  delayed 
and  orderly  marketing.  This  procedure  will  be  espe- 
cially effective  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  my  first 
advice  of  setting  up  and  carrying  through  a  plan  for 
drastic  acreage  reduction  next  spring. 

In  the  second  place,  the  leadership  of  this  meeting 
could  with  propriety  and  profit,  I  think,  appeal  to  the 
buyers  of  North  Carolina  tobacco,  including  the  spec- 
ulators, independents,  domestic  companies,  and  those 
buying  for  the  foreign  trade,  to  recognize  the  serious 
economic  condition  of  the  tobacco  growers  and  to  pay 
them  the  best  possible  price  for  the  tobacco  they  buy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  this  appeal  for  charity  or  phi- 
lanthrophy,  but  to  urge  it  as  fundamentally  sound  for 
the  future  of  the  tobacco  industry  as  well  as  the  tobacco 
grower.  It  is  peculiarly  to  the  self  interest  of  the  great 
American  companies  to  cooperate  with  the  producers 
in  securing  a  price  that  will  help  them  maintain  their 
economic  standard  of  living.  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tially true  that  the  interest  of  every  North  Carolinian 
is  served  by  the  well-being  of  every  other  North  Caro- 
linian, and  I  believe  that  such  an  appeal,  sincerely  and 
properly  made,  should  have  its  effect.  I  have  the  ut- 
most faith  in  the  broad-minded,  integral  fellowship  of 
all  North  Carolinians;  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that 
any  state  has  a  wonderful  future,  no  matter  what  its 
present  economic  conditions  may  be,  whose  people  pos- 
sess that  neighborly,  cooperative,  social  point  of  view 
which  will  make  all  elements  turn  their  thought  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  any  one  element 
when  it  encounters  severe  economic  hardships. 

In  the  third  place,  our  agricultural  agencies  should 
determine  from  the  North  Carolina  growers,  buyers, 
and  consumers  the  types  of  tobacco  best  adapted  to 
our  soils  and  agricultural  conditions,  and  we  should 
faithfully  adhere  to  these  types  of  tobacco. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  should  take  proper  steps  for 
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obtaining  standardization  of  the  leaf  In  accordance 
with  United  States  grades  for  tobacco  before  it  leaves 
the  farmer'' s  ownership.  If  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  look 
forward  to  the  formation  of  a  tobacco  exchange  in  North 
Carolina  similar  to  the  Chicago  Grain  Exchange  or  the 
New  Orleans  cotton  exchange,  but  supervised,  financed, 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  On  this 
exchange  standard  grades  of  tobacco  would  be  bought 
and  sold  as  freely  as  good  middling  cotton  is  sold  on 
the  New  Orleans  Exchange.  One  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  that  tobacco  is  so  easily  depressed  temporarily 
below  the  price  for  what  it  ought  to  sell  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  too  few  individual  persons  and  businesses  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  tobacco  brings  the  price  it  is 
worth.  In  fact,  the  tobacco  farmers  stand  against  the 
world  here.  A  tobacco  exchange  would  multiply  the 
number  of  informed  people  interested  in  adequate 
prices  for  tobacco. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest  money  value  crop 
produced  in  North  Carolina  should  receive  the  same 
active  interest  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  that  wheat 
in  the  Middle  West  and  cotton  in  the  South  today  re- 
ceive. It  is  utterly  hopeless  and  futile  for  the  small 
producer,  with  short  term  credit  obtained  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  to  hope  to  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  price  at  which  this  produce  created  by  his  sweat 
and  toil  shall  sell.  But  if  we  can  give  to  small  pro- 
ducers the  power  to  put  all  their  voices  into  one  voice 
and,  in  addition,  if  we  multiply  that  voice  five  fold — 
as  a  tobacco  exchange  would  do — then  we  come  close 
to  guaranteeing  to  the  little  producer  that  his  tobacco 
will  measure  in  the  markets  of  the  world  up  to  the  price 
that  the  judgment  of  the  entire  world  says  it  is  worth. 

As  one  who  loves  North  Carolina — as  one  who  loves 
North  Carolina  more  than  anything  in  North  Carolina, 
and  who  is  undertaking  to  serve  all  its  interests,  I  de- 
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clare  to  you  that  I  have  advanced  these  suggestions 
and  this  plan  of  action  without  personal  interest  or 
thought  of  personal  advancement,  but  wholly  with  the 
sincere  hope  of  being  constructively  helpful  in  finding 
a  sound  and  workable  solution  for  a  grave  situation 
now  menacing  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
more  than  half  of  all  our  people. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHOULD  BE  DAIRY 
MINDED 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA DAIRYMAN'S  ASSOCIATION 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  12,  1930 

This  audience,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  inspiration. 
You,  dairy  farmers,  who  have  met  here  in  Greensboro 
from  every  section  of  North  Carolina,  from  beyond 
Asheville  to  beyond  New  Bern,  instill  into  me  more 
hope  and  optimism  than  any  audience  I  have  faced  in 
weeks.  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
and  talk  to  you.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  such  an  au- 
dience as  this  can  be  brought  together  in  this  State  to 
discuss  dairy  farming  in  North  Carolina.  I  feel  hope- 
ful, I  feel  buoyant,  I  feel  chesty  in  this  company. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  a  vast  audience  of  2,500  East- 
ern Carolina  tobacco  farmers,  assembled  in  mass  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh  to  take  common  counsel  for  fighting  off 
the  present  confiscatory  and  bankrupting  prices  for 
which  their  product — the  biggest  agricultural  crop  in 
North  Carolina — is  selling. 

They  were  good  men,  earnest  men,  determined  men. 
But  they  had  a  problem,  the  successful  solution  of  which 
will  require  every  resource  of  thinking,  planning,  co- 
operating, and  fighting,  possessed  by  the  leadership  of 
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this  State.  I  say,  then,  that  your  problem,  your  point 
of  view,  your  goal,  is  different  from  that  of  any  group 
that  I  have  addressed  recently  and  that  you  warm  my 
heart  and  stimulate  my  fancy  with  the  idea  that  here 
is  the  ultimate  way  out  for  the  agricultural  industry  of 
North  Carolina.  Perhaps  dairy  farming,  together  with 
the  accompanying  projects  of  livestock  farming  in  gen- 
eral, and  live-at-home  farming,  embracing  substantially 
full  production  of  all  the  feed  and  foodstuffs  consumed 
by  the  farmers  and  ultimately  by  the  entire  population 
of  North  Carolina,  really  offers  more  hope  to  the 
present  brow-beaten  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  and 
their  tenants  than  it  actually  offers  to  you  yourselves. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  the  source  of  this 
country's  greatness,  the  foundation  of  its  boasted  en- 
terprises, and  with  their  raw  material  the  support  of 
our  much  wanted  public  revenue.  Yet  the  farmers 
of  North  Carolina,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  are  in  the  worst  economic  plight  today  than 
I  have  known  in  my  lifetime.  I  believe  that  no  one 
realizes  more  fully  than  I  the  grave  import  of  the  issues 
in  the  great  economic  struggle  through  which  this  basic 
industry  is  passing.  This  condition  touches  the  life 
and  well-being  of  every  industry,  every  business,  every 
profession,  and  every  calling  in  this  State.  But  it 
seem.s  to  me  that  it  applies  with  the  grimmest  effect  to 
the  cash  crop  farmers  of  this  State. 

The  cause  of  the  present  distressing  and  unprofitable 
price  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  I  shall  not  develop  at 
length.  You  are  one  group  of  farmers  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  have  learned  in  a  practical  way  that  regular 
and  consistent  overproduction  of  those  two  crops  means 
starvation  prices  for  the  producers.  I  have  never  ad- 
vised North  Carolina  farmers  to  give  up  the  growing 
of  cotton  and  tobacco.  At  present,  I  do  believe  that 
it  would  be  wise.     But  I  have  urged  all  over  North 
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Carolina  that  we  make  these  two  cash  crops  not  our 
only  sources  of  income  but  that  we  supplement  them 
and  supplement  them  substantially  with  an  increase  in 
food  and  feedstuffs  raised,  in  milk  and  butter  produced, 
and  in  livestock  farming.  Before  we  can  hope  for  a 
substantial  return  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  North 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  farmers  must  learn  first  that 
North  Carolina  is  a  marginal  cotton  producing  state 
and,  second,  that  tobacco  production  must  conform 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Then,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  these  two 
lessons,  North  Carolina  farmers  must  learn,  I  think, 
what  the  fifteen  wealthiest  agricultural  states  in  the 
Nation  have  learned;  namely,  that  roughly  for  every 
^1,000,000  worth  of  crops  produced  there  should  be 
another  31,000,000  worth  of  animal  products  produced. 
In  1928  the  value  of  the  livestock  production  of  North 
Carolina  was  just  about  22  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
crop  production.  Livestock  products  represented  little 
more  than  one-fifth  of  crop  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina two  years  ago  The  total  value  of  the  crops 
grown  was  3359,000,000,  the  total  of  livestock  products 
378,000,000.  In  the  fifteen  wealthiest  agricultural 
states  the  same  year  the  value  of  livestock  products  was 
81  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  crops  grown.  The  sig- 
nificant lesson  for  us  is  that  the  average  farm  wealth 
per  rural  dweller,  was  34,219,  and  that  this  average 
wealth  of  the  country  people  in  these  fifteen  wealthiest 
states  consisted  of  nearly  as  much  animal  products  as 
crops.  The  farm  wealth  per  rural  dweller  in  North 
Carolina,  whose  livestock  products  amounted  to  only 
22  per  cent  of  its  crops,  was  3684.  The  average  wealth 
of  each  rural  dweller  of  the  fifteen  states  in  which  farm- 
ing actually  consists  of  livestock  farming  and  crop  farm- 
ing is,  roughly,  six  times  as  large  as  the  farm  wealth  per 
rural    dweller    in    North    Carolina.     North    Carolina 
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ranked  eighth  in  the  total  value  of  crops  produced,  but 
it  ranked  forty-first  among  the  48  states  in  the  value  of 
farm  wealth  per  rural  dweller. 

Of  course,  other  factors  than  livestock  farming  con- 
tribute to  this  condition,  but  livestock  farming  and  all 
that  goes  with  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors, 
if  not  the  controlling  factor.  In  other  words,  the  North 
Carolina  farmers  must  be  convinced  that  they  cannot 
compete  against  the  world  in  the  unlimited  production  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  impossible.  They  must  learn 
that  we  have  more  future  by  mixing  with  these  two 
crops  a  reasonable  amount  of  food  and  feedstuffs,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  hogs,  beef,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  live- 
stock program. 

An  important  result  which  comes  out  of  the  present 
unbalanced  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  and  which 
has  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  ability  to  continue  cash 
crop  farming  itself.  Is  the  steady  and  increasing  deple- 
tion of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself  by  the  continued 
replanting  of  these  cash  crops.  The  fertilizer  bill  of 
the  North  Carolina  farmers  in  1929  was  the  rise  of 
329,000,000.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  had  a 
gross  total  value  of  3165,000,000,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  put  330,000,000  of  this  back  into  the  soil  in  an  effort 
to  replace  fertility  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  these  two 
crops. 

One  thousand  dollars  worth  of  the  12  1/4  cent  to- 
bacco removes  3101  worth  of  plant  food  or  soil  fertility 
from  the  land. 

The  seed  from  fifty  bales  of  cotton  removes  3365 
worth  of  fertility  from  the  land. 

One  thousand  dollars  worth  of  50  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  removes  one  dollar's  worth  of  fertility  from  the 
soil. 

A  desirable  result  that  would  undoubtedly  follow  the 
supplementing  of  cash  crop  farming  with  the  live-at- 
home  idea  and  dairy  and  livestock  production  would 
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be  an  improvement  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  and 
unequal  distribution  of  the  employment  of  labor  on  the 
farms  throughout  the  year.  Cotton  and  tobacco  farm- 
ing put  a  terrific  demand  upon  labor  seasonally  and 
leave  farm  labor  almost  completely  unemployed  season- 
ally. Dairy  farming  would  give  some  employment  to 
farm  labor  365  days  in  the  year,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  provide  some  cash  return  12  months  in  the  year. 
The  program  of  this  association,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  develop  small  scale  dairying  in  every  section  of  this 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  farm  family 
can  without  unusual  burden  care  for  from  five  to  eight 
cows  without  any  additional  employment  of  labor. 
Would  it  not  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  farm  families  in 
the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  could  look  forward 
every  week  this  winter  to  an  income  from  five  good 
cows  ? 

Another  desirable  result  which  would  come  from  your 
program  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  present  large  acre- 
age of  idle  or  unused  land  on  every  farm.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  36  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  North  Caro- 
lina farms  is  either  cultivated  or  in  pasture  at  present, 
and  that  64  per  cent  is  in  woodland  or  is  idle.  If  we 
can  bring  more  land  into  good  pastures  by  increasing 
the  number  of  our  milk  cows,  we  will  automatically 
cut  down  both  the  idle  acreage  and  also  the  acreage 
planted  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  And  I  submit  that  if 
we  can  change  some  of  these  acres  into  pasture  acres 
which  will  automatically  yield  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
dollars  a  year  gross  income,  we  have  made  a  splendid 
exchange. 

Finally,  if  we  can  make  North  Carolina  dairy  minded, 
we  can  look  forward  to  checking  in  a  reasonable  time 
the  stream  of  gold  which  is  paid  annually  for  cheap  cot- 
ton and  cheap  tobacco  grown  in  this  State  and  sent  to 
foreign  markets  for  canned  milk,  creamery  butter,  and 
Wisconsin   cheese.     These   are   three  foods  which  we 
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should  encourage  our  people  to  consume  in  larger  quan- 
tities. Yet  if  we  were  to  educate  North  Carolina  to  the 
point  where  they  would  consume  the  average  amount 
of  each  of  these  foods  now  consumed  throughout  the 
Nation,  we  would  require  annually  105,000,000  gallons 
more  milk,  32,000,000  pounds  more  butter,  and 
12,500,000  pounds  more  cheese  than  is  today  produced 
in  North  Carolina. 

Increase  your  tobacco  or  your  cotton  crop,  and  you 
have  no  market  for  it.  Increase  your  milk  cow  crop 
and  you  have  a  profitable,  and  what  will  become,  an 
increasing  market  in  your  own  State.  Where  do  you 
think  the  emphasis  ought  to  be  put  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  agriculture.^  Do  you  vote  for  crop  agriculture 
or  livestock  agriculture  for  your  State.'' 


STEWARDSHIP  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  DEMOCRATS 

OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ADJOINING  COUNTIES 

ASSEMBLED*  AT 

LAURINBURG,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  27,  1930 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  take  a  text  for  a  campaign 
speech  this  year,  I  would  select  it  from  the  candid 
proverb  of  political  renunciation  recently  made  by  that 
distinguished  Republican,  Dwight  W.  Morrow  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  nominated  a  few  months  ago  by  his 
party  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Morrow  is  an 
anti-prohibitionist.  He  is  wetter  than  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  Noah's  Ark  all  combined.  Next  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  he  is  regarded  as  our  most  outstanding 
Republican. 

*  J.  W.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  and  Hinton  James,  candidates  for  Congress  attended  this 
meeting. 
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The  moment  he  received  the  certificate  of  his  nomi- 
nation, Mr.  Hoover  sent  Mr.  Morrow  a  glowing  tele- 
gram of  assured  support,  congratulations,  and  best 
wishes  for  success.  Of  course,  A/[r.  Hoover  knew  when 
he  sent  this  telegram  that  the  one  thing,  above  all 
others,  Mr.  Morrow  was  going  to  try  to  do  when  he 
got  in  the  Senate  was  to  repeal  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  curious  telegram  from  the  noble  apostle  of  the 
still  nobler  experiment — prohibition — to  the  avowed 
enemy  who  is  planning  his  ignoble  assault  upon  Mr. 
Hoover's  noble  experiment. 

But  to  my  text.  It  is  taken  from  the  first  letter  of 
Dwight  Morrow  to  the  Republicans  of  America  now 
sitting  in  the  bondage  of  political  despair  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs  of  Egyptian  darkness. 

Mr.  Morrow  says — and  here  is  my  text — "//  the 
Republican  patty  claimed  the  credit  for  abundant  and  sea- 
sonal rain,  it  must  also  shoulder  the  blame  for  unprece- 
dented and  destructive  drought.''"'  This  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  if  we  promised  bread  and  gave  a  stone,  we 
now  must  take  our  medicine.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Morrow  is  saying  that  we  Republicans  promised  to  car- 
ry the  American  people  to  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land 
of  prosperity  toward  which  they  cast  a  wistful  eye,  and 
lo  and  behold!  we  have  landed  them  in  the  ditch  of  de- 
pression and  mired  them  down  in  the  stagnant  waters 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin;  that  we  promised  them  a  land 
filled  with  milk  and  honey,  and  we  are  engaged  in  the 
unhappy  business  of  organizing  soup  kitchens  in  every 
city  and  town  of  this  Nation,  and  the  worst  thing  about 
it  all  is  "we  ain't  got  no  soup."  I  stand  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  Dwight  W.  Morrow.  He  is  no  fugitive 
from  the  truth. 

I  do  not  know  what  Republicans  will  talk  about  in 
1932,  but  I  guarantee  it  will  not  be  Hoover  prosperity 
• — a  job  for  every  man  with  a  will  to  work — two  auto- 
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mobiles  for  every  family  and  a  heated  garage  for  each 
automobile,  the  full  dinner  pail,  the  abolition  of  the 
poorhouse,  or  the  stabilization  of  agricultural  crops. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  in  control  of  this 
country  uninterruptedly  now  for  nearly  ten  years. 
They  have  always  claimed  that  they  served  both  the 
laboring  man  and  the  manufacturer  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  this  State  is 
the  cotton  mill.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the 
textile  trade  in  this  State.''  Ask  the  manufacturer  first. 
And  when  you  ask  him,  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
average  mill  owner  has  not  been  regarded  as  altogether 
hostile  to  the  Republican  party.  This  party  for  years 
has  been  flirting  with  the  North  Carolina  manufacturer. 
Ask  the  average  cotton  manufacturer  If  the  Republican 
party  has  been  true  to  him.  If  he  is  honest  he  will 
tell  you  that  the  period  of  Hoover's  administration  has 
been  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
mill  industry.  He  will  tell  you  that  few  mills  have 
made  operating  expenses  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
He  will  tell  you  of  idle  spindles,  dead  business,  depressed 
stocks,  glutted  markets,  and  vanished  dividends.  He 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  his  experience 
that  all  branches  of  the  textile  business — cloth  mills, 
carded  yarns,  fine  yarns,  coarse  yarns,  woolens,  rayons, 
and  silks — are  all  standing  in  the  shadows  of  economic 
depression  and  dreading  the  nightfall  of  bankruptcy. 

He  will  tell  you,  too,  that  if  this  government  were 
run  by  a  Democratic  administration  and  the  same  de- 
pression existed  which  today  exists,  every  Republican 
orator  in  the  State  would  be  denouncing  the  Democratic 
party  and  demanding  its  repudiation  at  the  polls 
Tuesday,  November  4.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  unde- 
niable fact  the  present  Republican  leaders  of  the  State 
are  contending  that  the  Democrats  ought  not  to  refer  to 
Hoover's  promise  of  prosperity  or  even  to  the  campaign 
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of  two  years  ago  when  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  pilgrimage 
of  promises  throughout  the  United  States. 

Their  sohcitude  for  Mr.  Hoover  is  beautiful.  Won- 
der why  they  never  thought  about  this  when  they  were 
stabbing  Woodrow  Wilson  to  his  death  twelve  years 
ago.  There  has  not  been  a  speech  made  by  a  North 
Carolina  democrat  reflecting  upon  the  personality, 
character,  or  integrity  of  Mr.  Hoover.  His  political 
record  of  his  party  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  discussion 
and  criticism. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  manufacturers  is  not  sufficient 
to  convict  the  Republican  party  of  failure  and  fraud,  I 
call  upon  thousands  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  North 
Carolina  to  offer  their  testimony.  When  he  made  his 
recent  trip  through  the  Piedmont  section  of  this  State, 
I  wish  Mr.  Hoover  had  stopped  long  enough  to  have 
visited  an  average  mill  village  and  had  heard  from  the 
lips  of  those  men  and  women,  congregated  in  knots  in 
idleness,  the  story  of  their  condition  in  the  second  year 
of  his  administration.  If  the  President  had  stopped 
at  Gastonia,  Charlotte,  Concord,  Kannapolis,  Salis- 
bury, Lexington,  Thomasville,  High  Point,  Greensboro, 
or  Reidsville,  he  would  have  found  that  there  the  music 
of  the  spindle  had  been  hushed  and  silenced  in  the  heavy 
and  dejected  tramp  of  idle  workmen.  He  would  have 
discovered  that  the  basis  of  work  in  North  Carolina 
cotton  mills  was  a  compromise  between  idleness,  one- 
half  time,  and  two  days  a  week.  He  would  have  found 
that  honest,  industrious  men  and  women  have  strug- 
gled barely  to  feed  themselves  and  families  during  the 
past  year.  It  would  have  taken  only  a  moment  for 
him  to  have  heard  that  on  account  of  the  poverty 
prices  and  lack  of  demand  for  goods  many  unhappy 
manufacturers  had  cut  wages  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  see  the 
books  in  order  to  know  why  wages  were  cut  and  the 
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people  were  begging  for  work  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

Our  cotton  textile  mills,  with  their  modern  machinery 
and  capacity  for  production,  running  seven  months  of 
the  year,  will  produce  all  the  goods  necessary  to  the 
full  year's  demand  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  must,  therefore,  find  a  market  outside  the  United 
States  for  our  surplus  of  textiles  if  our  cotton  mills  are 
to  run  full  time.  Under  Republican  administration, 
instead  of  getting  new  markets  and  holding  old  ones, 
we  are  losing  our  old  customers.  The  extreme  selfish- 
ness of  the  recent  Republican  tariff  has  practically 
blacklisted  our  markets  in  foreign  countries.  Our  ex- 
port trade  has  been  cut  billions  of  dollars.  Across  the 
Atlantic  they  are  planning  to  organize  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  with  thirty-seven  nations  as  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  will  buy  nothing  from  the 
United  States  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it  from  any  other 
source.  Placards  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  London  bakeries  announcing  "This  bread 
not  made  from  American  wheat."  The  merchants  will 
doubtless  soon  be  advertising  "Our  goods  not  made 
from  American  cotton." 

I  take  no  pleasure,  political  or  other,  in  referring  to 
this  condition.  I  doubt  if  I  would  mention  it  now  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  in  the  campaign  two  years  ago, 
the  Republican  party  presented  Mr.  Hoover  to  the 
American  people  as  the  one  man  in  this  Nation  really 
equipped  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  the  one  man 
who  had  the  training,  who  had  the  international  out- 
look, who  knew  world  affairs,  and  v/ho  having  fed  the 
Belgians  and  rescued  the  Russians,  would  command  the 
friendship  and  commerce  of  the  whole  world  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hoover  was  elected  he  got  a  United 
States  battleship  and  traversed  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
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Central,  and  South  America  to  build  up  a  further  out- 
let for  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  Recently  he  signed  the  Grundy  Tariff  Bill 
that  outraged  South  America  and  has  caused  severe 
retaliations  and  embargoes  on  American-made  goods. 

Now  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  failure,  now 
that  the  hand  of  every  nation  is  turned  against  us,  his 
chorus  of  apologists  spend  one-half  of  their  time  talking 
about  this  being  a  world-wide  depression.  If  it  is 
world-wide,  Mr.  Hoover,  with  his  world-wide  experi- 
ence and  contacts,  is  the  very  man  we  were  told  could 
handle  just  such  a  situation. 

It  is  not  amusing  to  hear  Republicans  talk  about 
this  country  being  affected  by  the  economic  problems 
of  the  other  world.  They  have  taught  us  to  believe 
that  the  United  States,  under  the  isolation  of  the  tariff 
walls  and  barbed  wire  entanglements  surrounding  this 
country,  was  immune  from  the  epidemic  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  low  standards  and  depression  that  fes- 
tered Europe.  Did  you  ever  think  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Republican  party  in  its  extremity,  with 
a  Republican  President,  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
the  highest  and  most  prohibitive  tariff  ever  written  by 
the  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  big  interests,  would  un- 
dertake an  alibi  for  its  own  failure  by  pleading  the  ex- 
cuse of  pauperized  economic  conditions  in  Europe  and 
revolution  in  Asia  ? 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  expose  the  insincerity  of  the 
Republican  speakers  in  North  Carolina  who  undertake 
to  excuse  this  panic  as  world-wide  and  beyond  their 
control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  next  breath, 
launch  a  bitter  denunciation  against  the  depression 
existing  in  North  Carolina  and  boldly  presume  to 
charge  the  hardships  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  the 
management  of  the  Democratic  party. 

There  is  no  one  more  familiar  with  the  economic 

depression  existing  in  North  Carolina  than  myself.     I 
i« 
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meet  it  face  to  face  each  day  and  look  it  squarely  in  the 
eye.  It  stalks  into  my  office.  It  affects  the  whole 
life  and  policy  of  this  State. 

I  know  that  the  tax  burden  is  heavy  in  North  Caro- 
lina. I  also  know  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1929 
reduced  taxes  on  property  and  that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  them  again  in  1931.  But  I  say  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  had  carried  out  his 
promises  made  to  Mr.  Borah  and  to  the  American 
people  when  he  stated  before  election  and  after  election 
that  the  biggest  issue  in  this  Nation  is  the  stabilization 
of  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  and  that  he  would 
find  a  way  to  save  agriculture,  I  say  that  we  would 
today  be  spared  the  heavy  burden  we  now  seem  com- 
pelled to  endure. 

If  North  Carolina  farmers  could  receive  a  fair  price 
for  their  cotton  and  tobacco,  they  could  pay  their  taxes 
without  suffering.  It  only  takes  322,500,000  to  pay 
all  the  taxes,  of  every  sort,  on  all  the  farm  lands  in 
North  Carolina.  Yet  under  Mr.  Hoover's  prosperity 
and  under  his  plan  of  agricultural  relief  the  farmers  of 
this  State  are  receiving  ^40,000,000  less  for  their  cotton 
and  tobacco  this  year  than  they  received  in  1929.  If 
we  were  getting  16  1/2  cents  per  pound  for  tobacco, 
we  could  pay  all  our  agricultural  taxes  in  this  State 
out  of  the  M0,000,000  we  are  losing  this  year  and  still 
have  remaining  ^18, 000,000  to  pay  on  our  debts  and 
living  expenses — this  just  out  of  what  under  Republican 
policy  we  are  losing. 
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NOT  PESSIMISTIC  AS  TO  FUTURE 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  COUNCIL 

ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

DECEMBER  2,  1930 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  patriotic  response  to  an 
urgent  call  from  the  State. 

North  Carolina  can  see  vividly  the  signs  of  depres- 
sion, because  the  last  thing  a  person  gives  up  or  retires 
is  an  automobile,  and  in  this  State  30,000  have  been 
retired  in  eleven  months  of  1930. 

This  means  a  loss  to  the  State  of  ^400,000  in  license 
tag  revenue  and  more  than  ^1, 000,000  in  total  revenue, 
and  a  similar  decrease  is  being  seen  in  every  tax  the 
State  collects. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  toward  the  future,  but  I  feel  we 
must  consciously  recognize  the  present  condition. 
North  Carolina  has  gone  through  worse  conditions,  and 
has  won  out. 

I  am  sure  the  organized  consciousness  of  this  State 
will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  an  intensive 
and  careful  study,  we  are  facing  the  most  critical  period 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  individuals  and  institu- 
tions of  the  State  must  realize  the  condition. 

There  must  be  a  relation  between  income  and  ex- 
penditures, and  the  way  to  vv^in  this  fight  is  to  recognize 
that  we  must  adjust  our  expenditures  to  our  incomes. 

Today  the  State  has  exhausted  its  ability  to  build 
and  contemplates  its  inability  to  pay. 


*  This  is  not  the  entire  address,  but  It  is  all  that  is  available.  John  B.  Blandford, 
a  member  of  President  Hoover's  committee  on  unemployment,  also  addressed  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Blandford  discussed  the  means  and  methods  employed  throughout 
the  country  for  relief.  Governor  Gardner  announced  he  was  ready  to  recommend 
?5,000  for  financing  relief  work.  He  also  urged  that  all  employers  keep  their 
workers  employed  for  the  next  four  months. 
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Conditions  in  our  State  are  not  as  bad,  though,  as 
they  could  be.  Our  textile  mills,  or  many  of  them,  are 
running  more  now  than  during  the  summer  and  I  am 
informed  that  Eastern  Carolina  is  materially  feeling  the 
beneficial  results  of  my  live-at-home  program. 


MATERIAL  GROWTH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOUTHERN 

ATHLETIC  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

DECEMBER  12,  1930 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  a  group  of  men 
whose  primary  and  immediate  concern  in  life  is  football. 
I  played  football  in  my  time.  I  learned  its  language 
and  came  to  know  its  code.  And  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  any  great  sport,  I  found  that  the  men  who  directed 
it  are  not  merely  coaches  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that 
term;  that  its  picturesque  language  has  a  way  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  most  of  the  problems  and  situations  of  life, 
and  that  its  code  of  honor  and  sportsmanship  and  its 
spiritual  and  moral  discipline  have  implications  as 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  as  the  rules  for  a  whole- 
some life. 

I  am  therefore  not  one  of  those  who  view  with  alarm 
the  present  emphasis  upon  intercollegiate  football.  I 
think,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  danger  point  beyond 
which  this  emphasis  should  not  be  carried.  I  suppose 
it  is  conceded  by  every  right-minded  lover  of  the  game 
that  there  must  be,  for  example,  no  compromise  with 
the  basic  principle  and  spirit  of  amateurism  in  inter- 
collegiate football.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we 
go  out  after  players  and  arrange  schedules  and  stage 
contests  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  a  great 
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public  spectacle  which  will  be  commercially  profitable, 
then  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  again  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  all  sport,  which  is  the  development 
of  healthy,  happy,  properly-poised  human  beings. 
The  one  great  principle  by  which  we  must  constantly 
be  guided  is  that  the  game  exists  for  the  players  and 
students  and  the  interests  of  these  are  not  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  game  or  to  a  spectacle-loving  public. 
I  think,  however,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
football,  particularly  in  the  South,  is  on  an  essentially 
sound  and  wholesome  basis  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  that  I  can  pay  to  the  group  of  men 
assembled  here  tonight. 

An  interesting  parallel  might  be  traced  between  the 
growing  athletic  prestige  of  the  South  and  the  economic 
development  and  growth  of  the  section.  Thirty  years 
ago  Southern  football  was  at  a  low  ebb.  There  were 
few  intersectional  contests,  and  in  these — always  staged 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season — the  South  usually  made 
a  poor  showing  Indeed.  There  was  always  the  hope 
that  Carolina,  for  example,  would  score  against  Har- 
vard. Usually,  however,  we  came  away  with  a  zero 
and  from  the  Northern  point  of  view  the  game  was  of 
course  a  preliminary  practice  match  In  which  was  in- 
volved some  feeble  recognition  that  since  the  war  was 
over,  some  sort  of  relationship  ought  to  be  maintained 
with  a  section  which,  theoretically  at  least,  was  again 
a  part  of  the  Union.  Our  Northern  friends  were  well- 
mannered  and  tactful,  but  an  examination  of  the  scores 
of  those  years  will  reveal  that  the  relationship  was  more 
diplomatic  than  competitive. 

Gradually,  however — and  It  is  tremendously  signifi- 
cant that  whenever  you  scratch  the  surface  of  twentieth 
century  progress  in  the  South  you  always  come  upon 
this — a  great  change  was  coming  about  In  the  basic 
economic  life  of  the  section.  The  men  on  the  farm 
still  tilled  their  acres,  did  It  more  and  more  Intelligently 
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and  to  a  better  and  better  productive  purpose,  as  the 
record  will  show,  but  alongside  this  activity  and,  in  a 
sense,  a  concomitant  of  it,  another  and  far  more  sig- 
nificant activity  was  beginning  to  get  under  way. 
Dams  were  thrown  across  a  thousand  streams  which 
through  all  the  years  before,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  had  flowed  peacefully  to  the  sea.  Mills  were 
erected  along  these  streams  and  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers the  men  and  women  of  the  South  quit  their  accus- 
tomed hand  labors  and  went  to  work  with  machines. 
This  story  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  new  economic 
and  social  destiny — which  began  on  the  banks  of  tran- 
quil streams  and  gradually,  in  its  sweep,  embraced 
every  locality  of  an  entire  section  in  a  wave  of  indus- 
trial activity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  The  rise  of  the  mills;  the  intense  clatter 
and  drive  of  this  greatest  of  modern  industrial  revolu- 
tions; the  strange,  stark  contrasts  produced  as  the  old 
order  receded  and  the  ancient  traditions  went  down 
before  this  inexorable  force  which  converted  countless 
quiet  valleys  into  seething  scenes  of  strange  activity — 
we  are  yet  too  close  to  this  surging  era  of  steam  and  steel 
not  to  be  intimately  and  personally  acquainted  with  it. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is,  however,  that  as 
the  industrialists  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  West 
became  painfully  aware  of  this  determined  competition 
in  their  lines  of  activity.  Southern  football  teams  began 
to  march  across  Northern  goal  lines.  The  newly 
awakened  energy  of  a  whole  people  seemed  to  permeate 
— or  did  it  start  here.^ — the  college  campus  and  was 
reflected  in  a  new  drive,  a  more  careful  and  intelligent 
preparation  and  an  almost  savage  will  to  win.  South- 
ern football — Southern  athletics  in  every  department 
— are  today  on  a  parity  with  the  best  this  country  has 
to  offer  and  it  is  not  strange,  once  we  think  of  the  par- 
allel, that  this  is  only  an  index,  and  is  merely  sympto- 
matic, of  every  aspect  and  phase  of  Southern  endeavor. 
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I  believe  that  this  section  will  ultimately  dominate  the 
entire  country  in  all  forms  of  sports  and  I  believe  that 
when  this  comes  to  pass  it  will  be  found  to  be  only  a 
continuation  of  a  more  fundamental  growth,  a  more 
basic  and  far-reaching  development. 


A  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  NORTH 

CAROLINA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

JANUARY  14,  1931 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

To  those  of  us  blessed  with  life  and  a  lively  curiosity, 
there  is  afforded  in  North  Carolina  today  the  unique 
privilege  of  witnessing  history  in  the  making.  Strange 
and  new  forces  are  stirring  in  this  State  at  the  present 
hour;  forces  not  born  of  material  prosperity  and  spirit- 
ual complacency,  but  of  stern  hardship,  struggle,  and  a 
thorough-going  reappraisement  of  our  sense  of  social 
and  individual  values. 

And  to  those  of  us  who,  in  addition  to  average  powers 
of  observation,  are  further  imbued  with  reasonableness 
and  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  unselfishly  our  day  and 
generation,  there  is  afforded  the  even  more  unique 
opportunity  of  participating  in  this  history-making 
process;  of  sharing  personally  in  the  high  responsibility 
of  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  this  commonwealth. 

The  life  of  an  aspiring  people  is  not  like  a  river  which 
flows  effortlessly  downward  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
sea  and  is  lost.  It  is  more  like  a  man  painfully  and 
laboriously  climbing  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
is  shrouded  from  view  and  the  path  to  which  is  beset 
with  difiiculties.     Now  he  finds  the  climb  gradual,  the 
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way  open,  and  the  going  comparatively  easy;  again  he 
is  faced  by  obstacles  which  appear  to  retard  his  progress 
for  the  time  being  but  which,  once  surmounted,  not 
only  serve  as  milestones  of  achievement,  but  tend  to 
strengthen  the  courage  and  enhance  the  self-confidence 
necessary  to  further  successful  effort. 

North  Carolina  has  experienced  difficult  going  these 
past  months  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  future 
is  beclouded  with  problems  which  will  test  our  energies, 
our  patriotism,  and  our  social  stamina  as  they  have  not 
been  tested  in  this  generation,  A  general  return  of 
prosperity  will  of  course  help  matters,  as  will  a  scientific 
reorganization  of  our  governmental  machinery  and 
services  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  and 
a  more  economical  administration.  But  even  these 
things,  vital  as  they  are  in  their  ultimate  effect  upon 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  this  State,  will 
not  bring  us  immediately  to  that  fair  prospect  and  open 
ground  which  we  may  describe  as  a  normal  increase  in 
revenues  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  normal  demands 
of  an  enlightened  and  progressive  government.  The 
central  fact  which  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  at 
this  time  is  this,  that  North  Carolina  is  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  borrowing  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  paying  back,  and  that  this  necessity  applies 
to  the  state  government  itself  as  well  as  to  its  smallest 
county  and  municipal  sub-divisions.  For  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  we  must  think  of  immediate  progress  in 
terms  of  this  margin  of  revenues  over  and  above  that 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  existing  obligations  and 
in  terms  of  present  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  In 
other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  North  Carolina's 
joy-ride  is  over! 

I  tried  to  analyze  this  situation  and  to  suggest  some 
helpful  legislation  in  my  message  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly last  Friday.  I  tried  in  this  message  to  face  with 
sincerity  and  frankness  the  facts  as  I  saw  them  and  to 
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avoid  the  easy  road  of  shirking  executive  responsibihty 
and  legislative  buck-passing.  I  likewise  tried  to  steer 
clear  of  the  fallacious  extremes  of  over-optimism  and 
despair,  and  while  recognizing  that  government  must 
go  on,  and  that  there  must  be  no  cessation  or  let-up  in 
our  efforts  in  the  great  fields  of  human  development 
such  as  education  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
social  welfare,  I  yet  tried,  as  best  I  could,  to  bring  our 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  this  period  of  strain  and 
difficulty. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  subject  matter  of  this  message  fully  with  you, 
because  the  Press  of  North  Carolina,  more  than  any 
other  single  instrumentality,  must  assume  the  leader- 
ship and  blaze  the  way  if  anything  of  permanent  value 
is  to  be  accomplished.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
derive  their  information  as  to  the  problems  and  work- 
ings of  government  solely  from  the  newspapers,  and 
under  our  system  any  vital  reform  or  any  genuine  civic 
achievement  is  finally  dependent  for  its  success  upon 
an  informed  and  united  public  opinion. 

Obviously,  however,  I  cannot  at  this  time  go  into  a 
discussion  of  all  the  proposals  advanced  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  concentrate  upon 
one  which,  in  my  judgment,  all  things  considered,  is 
probably  the  most  important.  I  allude  to  the  proposal 
for  a  constitutional  convention. 

In  the  sixty-some  years  that  have  elapsed  since  our 
Constitution  was  written.  North  Carolina  has  changed 
from  a  conquered,  devastated  province  to  one  of  the 
proudest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
and  progressive  commonwealths  of  the  American 
Union.  Imperial  in  economic  and  social  aspirations 
no  less  than  in  geographical  extent,  the  North  Carolina 
of  today  differs  from  the  North  Carolina  of  sixty  years 
ago  as  comparative  prosperity  differs  from  utter  ruin 
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and  supreme  confidence  differs  from  hopeless  despair. 
When  we  look  back  and  try  to  envision  the  distances 
we  have  come  during  this  period  and  the  sound  and 
enduring  progress  made,  the  most  ambitious  goals  of 
the  future  appear  easy  by  comparison.  If  North 
Carolina  can  maintain  even  half  the  rate  of  progress  for 
the  next  twenty  years  that  has  marked  the  past  twenty, 
1950  will  find  her  in  the  very  forefront  of  every  worth- 
while human  endeavor. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  development  and  change 
— a  period  during  which  the  very  economic  center  of 
gravity  has  shifted  from  the  farm  to  the  factory — there 
has  been  no  material  change  in  the  fundamental  organic 
law  of  the  State  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  As 
change  has  come  about,  we  have  sought  to  pour  the  new 
wine  of  a  new  social  and  economic  order  into  the  old 
bottle  which  not  only  had  upon  it  the  label  of  1868,  but 
which  was  designed  for  the  uses  and  customs  of  an  out- 
worn age.  Constitutions  grow  out  of  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  and  should  reflect,  in  the  truest  sense, 
the  basic  needs  and  conditions  of  the  generation  which 
they  serve.  Yet,  while  North  Carolina  would  not  be 
recognized  today  by  a  single  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  1868,  this  instrument  itself  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged.  And  now,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  wish  to  suggest  briefly  for  your  considera- 
tion, some  of  the  more  detailed  and  concrete  reasons 
why  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  call  a  convention  to 
rewrite  our  fundamental  organic  law  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Constitution,  in  many  of  its 
essential  features,  is  a  reconstruction  constitution.  It 
is  a  serious  reproach  to  the  State  that  the  War  Between 
the  States  should  be  designated  therein  as  a  rebellion 
or  insurrection.  North  Carolina  is  the  only  one  of  the 
seceding  states  which  has  not  rewritten  the  state  Con- 
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stitution  in  full  to  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
controlling  element  in  the  State. 

In  the  second  place,  this  Constitution  was  originally 
written  and,  as  it  now  exists,  contains  too  many  and 
too  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  General  Assembly  in 
legislating  for  the  public  good. 

Of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State,  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
attorney  general  still  remain  constitutional  officers. 
In  the  judicial  department,  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  of  the  superior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  still 
remain  constitutional  officers,  as  also  are  the  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  and  the  clerks  of  the  superior  courts, 
solicitors,  sheriffs,  coroners  and  constables. 

It  is  well  to  maintain  the  independence  of  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  and  the  superior  courts,  by  con- 
tinuing them  as  constitution  officers.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  and 
clerks  of  the  superior  courts,  sheriffs,  coroners,  con- 
stables, and  justices  of  the  peace  to  remain  constitu- 
tional officers.  Here,  the  restriction  upon  the  Legis- 
lature is  direct  and  positive.  It  cannot  deal  with  these 
officers  In  such  way  as  to  carry  out  the  demands  of  a 
modern  and  progressive  civilization.  If  this  is  true, 
in  regard  to  those  county  officers,  much  more  must  it 
be  true  In  relation  to  the  number  of  constitutional 
officers  attached  to  the  Executive  Department,  by  the 
existing  Constitution.  Here,  also,  the  restriction  upon 
the  Legislature  to  deal  with  these  offices  and  office- 
holders, in  the  way  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of 
the  State,  is  so  hampered  and  controlled  that  the 
Legislature  Itself  can  do  little. 

Again,  the  Constitution,  as  It  now  exists.  Is  largely 
patchwork.  As  written,  it  justifies.  If  It  does  not 
command,  inequality  in  the  burden  of  taxation.      Sec- 
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tion  5  of  article  5,  as  now  written,  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  which  we  have  in  the  existing  Constitution. 
It  was  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
first  clause  of  that  section,  to  tax  all  property — real, 
personal,  tangible,  and  intangible,  and  at  the  same  rate 
and  upon  the  same  valuation.  This  may  not  have  been 
an  impossibility  in  1868,  or  even  in  1875,  for,  at  these 
periods,  intangible  property  had  not  assumed  the  vast 
proportions  that  it  has  now  assumed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Certainly,  as 
early  as  1887,  the  command  of  the  Constitution  was 
disregarded  in  relation  to  investments  in  shares  of 
stock  in  domestic  corporations.  It  has  so  continued 
to  the  present  day  and  with  the  recent  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  was  based  upon  the  supposed 
equity  that  the  owner  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion should  not  be  taxed  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of 
those  shares,  if  the  corporation  itself  had  been  taxed. 
This  alleged  equity,  in  this  particular  instance,  has  not 
been  regarded  by  the  General  Assembly  in  dealing  with 
the  taxation  of  the  land  of  the  mortgagee  and  of  the 
owner  of  the  mortgage  note.  The  homestead  exemp- 
tion act,  now  incorporated  in  section  5  of  this  article, 
is  a  makeshift,  which  really  has  not  helped  the  mort- 
gaged homeowner,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  so  many 
provisos  and  conditions,  that  it  prevents,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  homeowner  from  taking  advantage  of  it.  No 
one,  unless  some  business  necessity  required,  would 
lend  money  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  State 
and  secured  by  a  mortgage,  when  he  has  to  pay  taxes 
at  the  rate  assessed.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  homeowner  deals  with  mortgage  loan 
companies,  which  are  located  outside  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  and  which  pay  no  taxes  at  all  upon  the 
mortgage  loan. 

The  truth  is,  if  the  General  Assembly,  in  good  faith, 
wished  to  prevent  double  taxation  in  these  cases,  the 
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home  owner  should  be  taxed  only  on  the  value  of  his 
equity  of  redemption,  while  the  mortgage  owner  should 
be  taxed  on  the  value  of  his  solvent  credit.  As  it  is, 
it  is  apparently  an  utterly  futile  pretense. 

These  suggestions  illustrate  the  necessity  for  putting 
article  5  of  the  Constitution  upon  a  basis  so  that  the 
General  Assembly,  unhampered  by  cast  iron  and  yet 
ineffective  rules,  would  be  free  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Finally,  where  the  Constitution  ceases  to  be  a  system 
of  general  rules  and  enters  into  particulars,  it  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  There  are  so  many  means  of  avoiding 
these  restrictions  that,  in  many  instances,  they  cease  to 
be  restrictions  at  all.  In  others,  though  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  may  be  obeyed,  its  reason  and  spirit 
is  wholly  disregarded.  Take,  for  instance,  section  12 
of  article  2.  It  requires,  in  as  mandatory  terms  as  can 
be  used,  that  notice  shall  be  given  thirty  days  anterior 
to  the  passage  of  private  laws.  This  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  founded  upon  a  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciple. The  legislature  should  not  enact  a  private  law 
without  the  public  having  been  warned  of  the  purpose 
of  the  act  at  least  thirty  days  before  its  introduction. 
This  is  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  public.  And 
yet,  this  section  12  now  is  a  mere  string  of  words,  with- 
out any  practical  efficacy.     It  is  wholly  disregarded. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  this  article  2 
is  section  14,  which  forbids  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
raise  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State  for  the  payment 
of  any  debt,  or  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  to  allow  counties,  cities,  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  shall  have  been  read  three 
several  times  in  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall 
have  been  on  different  days  and  agreed  to  by  each 
house,  respectively,  and  unless  the  ayes  and  nays  on 
the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bill  shall  have  been 
entered  on  the  journal. 
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In  practical  operation,  this  section  is  obeyed,  not 
according  to  its  intention,  but  according  to  its  letter, 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  been  present  at  the  voting 
upon  roll  call  bills. 

There  are  other  instances  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  while  its  spirit  and  purpose  are  dis- 
regarded.    This,  however,  illustrates  this  class. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Con- 
stitution made,  with  minor  exceptions,  sixty-two  years 
ago  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  a 
modern  state.  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
numerous  particulars  it  needs  revision.  The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  cannot  deal  adequately 
with  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
State  on  account  of  restrictions  contained  in  the  present 
Constitution.  It  cannot  deal  adequately  with  the 
Judicial  Department  of  the  State  on  account  of  similar 
restrictions.  Neither  can  it  deal  adequately  with  the 
subordinate  governmental  agencies  of  the  State.  It 
cannot,  itself,  legislate  freely,  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tive provisions. 

Modern  constitutions  have  passed  wholly  beyond  the 
principles  upon  which  the  original  constitutions  were 
based.  This  was  caused  by  a  distrust  of  members  of 
the  Legislature,  distrust  of  their  honest  intentions,  and 
distrust  of  their  ability  to  deal  with  modern  conditions. 
While  this  distrust  may  have  existed  in  North  Carolina 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  has  not  been  justified  by 
actual  experience.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  idea  of  a 
representative  republic  is  the  actual  and  immediate 
responsibility  of  public  officers  to  the  people  themselves. 
If  the  people  accustom  themselves  to  scrutinizing  the 
acts  of  their  legislators  instead  of  relying  upon  some 
rigid  constitutional  provision,  they  will  become  better 
citizens  of  our  common  state  and  their  public  officers 
will  better  serve  them  through  this  constant  scrutiny. 

The  making  of  a  constitution  by  a  free  people,  jealous 
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of  their  freedom,  yet  under  the  lofty  compulsion  of 
safeguarding  their  own  inherent,  natural  rights,  and 
security,  presents  a  supreme  test  of  our  capacity  for 
self  government.  It  requires  patriotism  so  unselfish 
as  to  amount  to  consecration  and  wisdom  so  profound 
as  to  be  able  to  chart  the  course  of  the  future  from  the 
landmarks  of  the  past.  Yet  I  believe  that  not  only  is 
the  time  almost  ripe  for  a  thorough  going  reconsidera- 
tion of  our  fundamental  law,  but  that  this  State,  given 
the  opportunity  of  normal  conditions,  possesses  the 
genius  and  the  patriotism  to  re-write  it  in  terms  of 
present  day  needs  and  conditions. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

FEBRUARY  9,  1931 

To  the  People  of  North  Carolina: 

Your  General  Assembly  entering  tonight  the  sixth 
week  of  its  session  finds  itself  coming  right  up  to  the 
biggest  state-wide  problem  it  will  have  to  deal  with 
at  this  session. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  carry  to  this  listening-in  audience 
and  through  you  to  the  entire  citizenship  of  North 
Carolina,  an  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  admin- 
istration road  bill  which  was  introduced  last  Friday  by 
Representative  Henry  Groves  Connor,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Road  Committee. 

The  road  program  of  the  administration  has  been 
proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  It  is  an  integral  and  fundamental 
unit  of  the  full  legislative  program  I  recommended  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  my  biennial  message  delivered 
January  9.     It  is  not  an  isolated  proposal  but  is  an 
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inherent  part  of  the  broad  program  of  reorganization 
submitted  after  months  of  earnest,  dispassionate  study 
and  consideration  of  the  present  situation  and  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  recom- 
mended with  a  view  to  providing  the  largest  service  to 
the  largest  groups  of  the  State's  citizenship.  It  has 
the  unqualified  endorsement  and  approval  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  State  and  Nation  on  roads  and 
highways,  including  Frank  Page,  former  chairman  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  Leslie  Ames,  former 
chief  engineer  for  the  Highway  Commission,  and 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  United  States,  It  has  the  backing  of  a 
number  of  the  present  state  highway  commissioners 
and  of  many  able  county  commissioners  throughout 
North  Carolina. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  present  for  your  information  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  road  bill  and  to  show 
you  the  opportunities  which  its  adoption  would  afford 
for  improving  the  service  now  offered  by  our  state 
highway  and  county  road  systems,  the  economies  it 
affords,  and  the  decreased  cost  by  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  the  property 
tax  burden  under  which  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  are 
now  struggling. 

I  want  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  road  bill.  I  want  you  to  know 
what  it  will  do  for  the  improvement  of  our  system  of 
transportation  and  for  the  decrease  of  our  tax  bill.  I 
want  you  to  know  what  this  bill  will  do  for  you,  be- 
cause there  are  represented  here  in  Raleigh  many 
powerful  minority  groups  who  know  full  well  what  it 
will  do  to  them  and  who  do  not  mean  to  let  it  pass  if 
they  have  the  power  through  persuasion,  indirection, 
and  muddying  the  issues  to  prevent  its  passage.  I 
am  not  blaming  them.  Throughout  my  public  career 
I  have  recognized  and  championed  the  right  of  any 
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individual  or  any  group  to  differ  with  me  on  any  public 
question;  but  I  submit  to  the  people  of  this  State,  by 
the  vote  of  whose  confidence  I  hold  my  present  position 
of  leadership,  that  the  road  program  and  the  reorgani- 
zation in  our  state  and  county  highway  systems  was 
not  conceived,  developed,  or  proposed  with  any  thought 
to  serve  or  hurt  any  group,  save  as  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  serve  more  intimately  the  needs  of 
the  whole  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Briefly,  the  administration  road  bill  now  before  the 
House  provides  that  the  present  State  Highway  Com- 
mission with  its  chairman  and  nine  district  commis- 
sioners be  reorganized  into  a  state-wide  Highway  Com- 
mission with  a  chairman  and  four  members  appointed 
from  the  State  at  large.  It  provides  that  the  present 
system  of  legislative  highway  districts  with  its  compli- 
cated provisions  for  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of 
state  highway  funds  according  to  population,  area,  and 
road  mileage  be  abolished.  It  provides  that  the  reor- 
ganized State  Highway  Commission  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  establish  such  administrative  districts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties. 

This  measure  provides  further  that  after  July  1,  1931 
the  exclusive  control,  management,  and  responsibility 
for  all  public  roads  in  the  several  counties  shall  be  as- 
sumed by  the  State  and  vested  in  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  and  that  the  present  county,  district,  and 
township  road  commissions  shall  be  abolished.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  45,000  miles  of  our  present  county  road 
systems  shall  be  taken  over,  maintained,  and  recon- 
structed by  the  State  Highway  Commission  under  the 
definite  and  workable  regulations  contained  in  the  bill. 
It  provides  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
county  systems  shall  be  transferred  from  the  over- 
burdened shoulders  of  the  property  taxpayers  of  the 
several  counties,  and  that  this  cost  shall  be  assumed  by 
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the  State  and  paid  for  directly  by  those  who  use  our 
roads. 

To  carry  this  out  the  gasoHne  tax  levy  is  to  be  in- 
creased from  5  cents  per  gallon  to  6  cents  per  gallon 
and  the  entire  state  highway  fund,  consisting  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  6  cent  gasoline  tax  and  the  auto- 
mobile license  plate  tax,  shall  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  following  purposes,  with  each  purpose  having 
priority  in  the  order  named:  First,  there  shall  be  set 
aside  a  sum  to  defray  the  operating  and  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Highway  Commission;  second, 
there  shall  be  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  present  outstanding  state 
highway  indebtedness  as  its  maturity  demands;  third, 
there  shall  be  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
adequately  the  state  highway  system  now  in  existence; 
and,  fourth,  there  shall  be  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  present  existing  county  road  systems,  to 
provide  for  their  reconstruction  and  for  the  opening 
and  construction  of  new  county  roads  as  the  need  for 
this  arises.  This  last  sum  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  2  cents  of  the  6  cents  gas  tax  levy,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  less  than  ^6,000,000  annually  and  it  is  to 
have  priority  over  any  new  construction  for  the  state 
highway  system.  It  is  especially  required  that  the 
county  roads  serving  public  school  truck  and  bus 
routes  must  be  well  maintained.  Whatever  remains 
of  the  state  highway  fund  may  then  be  devoted  to  the 
reconstruction  and  new  construction  of  the  state  high- 
way system. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion shall  designate  some  person  as  director  of  county 
roads  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deal  with  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  county,  and  so  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  in  the  main- 
tenance of  county  roads  as  to  maintain  properly  these 
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roads,  giving  due  weight  and  effect  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  groups  and  all  communities  within  each 
and  every  county. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  burden  of  the  maintenance 
of  county  prisoners  and  county  chaingangs  shall  be 
removed  from  the  several  counties  and  assumed  by  the 
State.  It  proposes  to  locate  in  some  ten  to  twenty 
concentration  points  throughout  the  State,  camps  for 
the  use  of  state  and  county  prisoners  and  convicts  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  and 
roads. 

The  bill  provides  finally  that  after  July  1,  1931,  no 
county  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  carry  its  prop- 
erty tax  burden  for  county  roads.  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  county  from  levying  taxes  for  the  mainte- 
nance, Improvement,  or  construction  of  public  roads  or 
from  entering  into  contracts  to  build  or  construct  roads. 

To  sum  up  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
reorganize  the  State  Highway  Commission  so  as  to  en- 
able It  more  efficiently  to  perform  its  present  duties 
and  to  assume  the  additional  responsibility  for  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  construction  of  all  county 
roads  as  well. 

The  road  survey  was  undertaken  early  last  summer 
after  careful  plans  and  several  conferences  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  the  Tax  Commission,  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  These 
three  agencies  cooperated  In  making  the  survey,  and  I 
submit  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  that  we  have 
today  fuller,  more  accurate,  and  more  pertinent  In- 
formation as  to  the  present  status  of  our  state  highway 
system  and  of  our  more  than  150  county  and  township 
road  systems  than  has  ever  been  available  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  State  and,  in  my  candid  opinion,  than  is 
available  in  other  states. 

The  pride  and  admiration  of  the  people  in  this  State 
is  the  superb  accomplishments  of  the  present  and  past 
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members  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  in  building 
up  our  magnificent  system  of  hard-surfaced  highways, 
I  share  as  fully  as  any  one.  The  magnitude  of  that 
task,  and  the  efficiency,  honesty,  and  sacrificing  devo- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  its  accomplishment,  is  not 
an  issue  in  our  discussion  of  our  present  situation  and 
the  needs  of  today.  That  task  has  in  the  main  been 
accomplished.  The  present  issue  is  to  set  up  the 
proper  organization,  to  give  it  the  proper  powers,  and 
to  fix  upon  it  the  proper  responsibility  for  doing  the 
task  confronting  us  in  1931  so  as  to  assure  the  same 
conspicuous  success  as  attended  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission set  up  in  1921.  That  is  the  issue.  All  of  you 
know  quite  as  well  as  I  that  the  present  district  systems 
as  now  established  have  taken  on  the  attributes  of  en- 
tities and  have  acquired  rights  and  prerogatives  which 
cannot  be  maintained  if  a  state-wide  administration  of 
our  highway  system  is  to  be  secured. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  take  the  position  that  the 
citizens  of  one  county  are  not  interested  only  in  the 
highways  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  We  no 
longer  live  at  home  when  we  get  in  an  automobile. 
The  citizens  of  Wake  County  are  almost  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  highways  of  Chatham  as  they  are  in  the 
highways  of  Wake.  When  a  traveler  starts  from 
Raleigh  to  Lexington  on  highway  No.  90,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  and  character  of  every  mile  of 
the  highway  from  Raleigh  to  Lexington.  I  myself  do 
not  believe  that  a  state  system  of  highways  is  a  state 
system  if  it  changes  its  character  when  it  touches  an 
imaginary  line  marking  the  end  of  a  big  county  and  the 
beginning  of  a  little  county.  When  a  traveler  starts  to 
a  given  point  in  North  Carolina,  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  trip,  I  submit,  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  area,  mileage,  and  population  of  the  par- 
ticular district  or  particular  county  through  which  the 
highway  runs.     I  stand  for  a  state  system  of  highways 
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on  the  one  hand  and  for  a  state  system  of  county  roads, 
state  maintained,  on  the  other. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  present  legal  requirement 
that  construction  funds  be  apportioned  to  the  various 
districts  on  a  definite  basis  should  be  abolished  and 
that  the  allocation  of  funds  for  state  highway  purposes 
should  be  determined  largely  by  the  traffic  require- 
ments of  the  various  sections  of  the  state  system  with 
the  object  of  creating  a  balanced  state  system.  In  other 
words,  the  program  of  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  the  state  system  should,  from  now  on,  be  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  state  system  to  adequate 
standards  for  traffic,  and  of  reconstructing  those  por- 
tions now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  distress  or  which 
are  not  adequate  for  traffic,  and  we  should  discontinue 
making  additions  in  a  haphazard  manner  as  has  been 
necessary  under  past  legislation.  This  cannot  be  done 
if  the  Highway  Commission  is  cramped  in  the  use  of 
its  discretion  by  the  present  restrictions  of  area,  popu- 
lation, and  mileage,  or  by  the  proposals  made  by  cer- 
tain persons  living  in  those  counties  having  high  auto- 
mobile registration  that  the  state  basis  of  allocation 
should  be  area,  population,  and  automobile  registration. 
Frankly,  one  of  the  biggest  issues  facing  this  State  and 
this  Nation  today  is  the  right  of  the  little  man  to  live; 
and  one  of  the  accomplishments  I  hope  to  see  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  make  is  to  guarantee  to  the  little  man 
and  to  the  little  county  that  no  restrictions  will  be  put 
upon  the  Highway  Commission  in  serving  their  needs. 

The  reasons  why  the  State  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  county  roads  are  equally  as  compelling  as 
the  reasons  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  the  breaking  down  of  highway  dis- 
trict lines  and  barriers  which  now  control  the  allocation 
and  expenditure  of  state  highway  funds. 

Our  total  investment  in  pubHc  roads  is  greater  than 
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our  total  investment  in  educational  facilities,  and  our 
annual  tax  bill  to  sustain  public  road  maintenance  and 
indebtedness  rivals  our  total  annual  tax  bill  for  educa- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  our  public  roads  should  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  use  them.  If  this  means  anything, 
it  means  that  they  should  be  maintained  from  the  gaso- 
line tax,  because  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
over  our  county  roads  is  other  than  automobile  and 
truck  traffic. 

Our  public  roads  should  be  maintained  also  in  the 
most  economical,  efficient  and  practical  manner  we  can 
work  out.  The  public  road  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Federal  government 
and  the  two  state  agencies  already  referred  to,  clearly 
points  out  the  necessarily  wasteful  and  inefficient  meth- 
ods of  public  road  maintenance  as  now  carried  on  by 
most  of  the  more  than  150  separate  organizations  op- 
erating within  county  and  township  lines.  This  survey 
points  out  the  imperative  necessity  of  conserving  and 
protecting  the  ^125,000,000  total  investment  in  our 
county  roads,  especially  because  3100,000,000  of  this 
investment  still  stands  on  the  books  in  the  form  of 
bonded  debt  for  roads. 

Any  critical  study  of  the  report  of  the  survey  clearly 
indicates  that  the  range  of  efficiency  with  which  the 
various  local  systems  are  now  maintained  runs  from 
fairly  satisfactory  standards  in  a  few  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best  managed  counties  to  hopelessly  inadequate 
and  wasteful  methods  in  many  of  the  poorer  managed 
counties.  Instances  were  found  where  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  levy  in  a  given  township  was  used 
up  in  salaries,  per  diems,  and  other  overhead  expenses, 
leaving  less  than  half  of  the  total  fund  for  actual  work 
in  maintaining  and  reconstructing  the  roads. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  traffic  demands  and  other 
considerations  necessarily  require  a  larger  total  expendi- 
ture for  roads  and  a  larger  expenditure  per  mile  in  some 
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counties  than  in  others.  I  doubt  if  you  are  aware  that 
the  total  expenditures  in  Mecklenburg  County  was 
54  times  as  much  as  the  total  expenditure  in  Clay 
County.  Mecklenburg  County  spent  3355,489  for 
road  maintenance  last  year,  and  Clay  County  spent 
^6,580.  I  believe  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  too, 
that  the  average  cost  per  mile  in  New  Hanover  County 
was  3688,  and  in  Ashe  County  only  314  per  mile.  The 
per  mile  cost  was  49  times  as  much  in  New  Hanover 
as  in  Ashe. 

The  ten  counties  having  the  highest  average  expend- 
iture per  mile  for  roads  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1930,  were  as  follows:  New  Hanover,  3688;  Mecklen- 
burg, 3620;  Durham,  3479;  Buncombe,  3403;  Forsyth, 
3385;  Halifax,  3325;  Guilford,  3276;  Gaston,  3264; 
Wilson,  3242;  Edgecombe,  3234.  The  ten  counties 
having  the  lowest  expenditure  were  Ashe,  314;  Macon, 
321;  Alleghany,  339;  Clay,  344;  Watauga,  345;  Bladen, 
351;  Stokes,  352;  Yancey,  355;  Yadkin,  360;  Avery, 
363. 

The  47  counties  operating  chaingangs  showed  an 
average  maintenance  cost  per  mile  3182.  The  53 
counties  maintaining  their  roads  without  the  work  of 
prisoners  spent  an  average  of  390  per  mile. 

I  am  not  saying  whether  the  roads  in  New  Hanover 
and  Mecklenburg  counties  were  maintained  more  effi- 
ciently than  in  Ashe  and  Macon  counties,  nor  whether 
the  roads  in  Ashe  and  Macon  were  maintained  with 
more  true  economy  and  efficiency  than  in  Mecklenburg 
and  New  Hanover.  I  am  simply  saying  that  there  is 
no  standardization  nor  uniformity  as  to  cost  or  quality 
of  service  or  efficiency  of  performance;  and  I  insist  that 
any  public  service  costing  38,250,000  per  year  ought  to 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  maintained  on  principles  of 
highest  business  efficiency. 

Another  charge  against  the  present  system  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  poorer  managed  counties  no 
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satisfactory  records  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  are  kept 
for  the  use  of  local  authorities  themselves,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  inability  of  the  public  to  discover  the  way  in 
which  its  taxes  for  roads  have  been  spent.  In  several 
instances  the  survey  found  that  the  township  systems 
were  so  nearly  independent  that  no  records  of  their  ex- 
penditures were  kept  at  all  in  the  office  of  the  county 
accountant,  and  that  in  a  few  instances  the  county 
accountant  had  no  receipt  of  tax  money  for  road  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  this  fact  is  significant  f 
The  county  and  township  officials  reported  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Federal  government  in  1928  the  amount  of 
road  mileage  in  each  coujity.  These  totals  aggregated 
a  little  more  than  66,000  miles.  Yet  when  this  survey 
was  made  last  summer  and  the  roads  were  traversed, 
measured,  and  mapped,  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion could  find  only  45,090  miles  of  county  roads  to 
put  on  its  maps.  The  stirvey  guardedly  suggests  that 
such  a  discrepancy  is  more  than  an  intimation  of  in- 
efficiency in  county  road  administration  in  its  present 
organization.  Well,  you  say,  they  did  not  find  all  the 
roads.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  road  map  pre- 
pared, showing  mileage  and  location  of  roads,  was 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  road  board, 
county  engineer,  county  supervisor;  or  the  proper 
county  official  as  being  substantially  correct  in  every 
county  except  two,  and  in  these  two  counties  the  county 
road  officials  was  unable  to  find  any  other  roads  to  put 
on  the  map. 

The  analysis  made  of  the  purposes  and  amounts  of 
expenditures  for  county  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1930,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  This  survey 
found  that  the  total  expenditures  of  all  counties  and 
townships  last  year  reached  the  sum  of  ^8,233,280. 
The  sum  of  32,725,000  was  expended  on  maintenance; 
and   31,342,000   on   construction   and   reconstruction, 
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that  is,  on  building  new  roads  and  relocating  and  re- 
building old  roads. 

The  sum  of  ^1, 371,000  represented  equipment  ex- 
pense, exclusive  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease.  The  gaso- 
line, oil,  and  grease  bill  itself  amounted  to  ^908,000,  or 
320  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  county  road — some  grease. 
The  total  in  the  statement  of  equipment  expense  and 
equipment  operation,  therefore,  exclusive  of  man- 
power amounted  to  ^2, 279, 000.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  operating  this  32,250,000  equipment  was 
32,588,000.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  equipment,  almost  one  dollar  was  required  for  the 
expense  of  its  operation  and  repair.  A  great  deal  of 
the  equipment  on  hand  in  the  counties  and  townships 
was  found  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which 
it  was  made.  The  survey  suggests  that  some  counties 
are  over-equipped  with  machinery  and  others  under- 
equipped;  that  some  counties  are  equipped  with  the 
right  kind  of  machinery,  others  not.  It  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  over-equipped  with 
heavy  and  relatively  expensive  machinery,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
governing  bodies  had  in  some  cases  paid  the  penalty 
of  too  close  contact  with  super-salesmanship  in  the 
road  machinery  field.  When  we  take  over  all  these 
steam  shovels,  plows,  scrapes,  etc.,  we  shall  have  the 
greatest  menagerie  of  any  commonwealth  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  convict  gangs  which  are  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  roads  in  47  counties,  reached  the  sum 
of  31j289,000.  While  the  report  goes  into  some  detail 
in  explaining  the  method  of  chaingang  operation  and 
road  maintenance,  I  shall  quote  only  its  conclusion :  'Tt 
is  also  evident  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  state  and  county 
law  enforcement  is  being  put  down  under  the  guise  of 
road  expense."  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  pay- 
ing criminal  court  costs  from  county  road  funds.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,   a   substantial  part  of  our  present 
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county  road  fund  could  more  properly  be  denominated 
a  levy  for  the  support  of  courts,  jails,  chaingangs,  and 
prisons.  And  don't  forget  that  county  chaingangs 
cost  money.  In  1930  it  cost  the  counties  an  average 
of  $S15  for  each  prisoner  on  the  county  chaingangs, 
while  in  the  State  Prison  it  cost  only  $279  per  prisoner. 

Summing  up  the  economic  and  physical  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  possible  efficiency  under  the  county 
maintenance,  the  survey  states:  "It  is  clear  that  the 
rest  of  the  difficulties  spring  mainly  from  two  facts: 
(1)  That  the  county  unit  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  in- 
clude richly  and  poorly  developed  areas  within  the  same 
administrative  borders;  and  (2)  that  the  area  of  the 
average  county  and  the  extent  of  its  road  mileage  are 
not  sufficient  to  permit  a  full  utilization  of  the  force 
and  equipment  required  for  economical  highway  opera- 
tions," 

From  every  important  angle  from  which  this  ques- 
tion may  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to 
be  clear  to  unprejudiced  thinking  that  state  mainte- 
nance and  support  is  superior  to  county  maintenance 
and  land  tax  support. 

May  I  now  emphasize  the  determination  of  the  state 
administration  not  to  remove  from  the  counties  and 
communities  within  the  counties  any  reasonable  voice 
in  the  control  of  their  local  road  problems.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  adequately  protects  every  proper  and 
sound  interest  of  the  local  community  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  road  affairs.  It  does  this  through  making 
the  county  commissioners  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  community  and  the  State.  Any  group  of  citizens 
in  any  community  who  are  aggrieved  at  the  way  their 
road  rriatters  are  handled  may  go  directly  to  the  county 
commissioners  at  the  countyseat.  The  county  com- 
missioners may  carry  the  case  to  the  proper  state  or 
district  engineer  and  directly  from  him  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission.     In  case  of  the  inability  of  the 
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Highway  Commission  to  adjust  the  question  in  dispute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  interested  parties  the  county 
commissioners  may  then  appeal  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

There  is  no  desire  and  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  break  down  local  self-government.  There  is 
every  interest  and  every  purpose  to  improve  the  serv- 
ices afforded  the  local  communities,  to  maintain  these 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State,  and  to  maintain  these  services  on  the  highest 
plan  of  efficiency  which  a  strong  body  with  adequate 
funds,  organization,  and  personnel  can  supply. 

And,  finally,  the  reduction  of  the  burden  on  the 
property  taxpayers  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  amount  of  ^6,000,000  per  year  is  a  consideration 
of  prime  importance.  The  true  intention  of  this  bill  is 
both  to  reduce  the  total  expenditure  of  tax  money  for 
public  roads,  and  to  transfer  the  absolutely  necessary 
burden  to  maintain  the  roads  satisfactorily  from  the 
backs  of  the  property  taxpayers  to  those  who  actually 
use  the  roads,  and  to  proportion  this  burden  to  the 
amount  of  use  made  of  the  roads.  Please  get  this  idea 
clearly  in  mind.  The  road  bill  will  absolutely  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  county  roads.  It  will 
reduce  the  cost  because  it  sets  up  one  organization  with 
the  proper  number  of  subordinate  units  instead  of  150 
separate  organizations  with  varying  degrees  of  power, 
resources,  and  ability.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  because, 
on  the  whole,  townships  and  counties  are  units  too 
small  for  efficient  organization  for  maintenance.  It 
designates  as  the  one  organization  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  a  body  with  trained,  seasoned  personnel, 
whose  major  task  after  ten  years  of  construction  has 
been  substantially  completed.  I  do  not  partake  of  the 
fear  of  some  that  this  task  in  size,  funds  necessary,  or 
mileage  to  be  taken  over,  is  too  big  a  task  for  our  State 
Highway  Commission  to  assume.     This  proposal,  then, 
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will  decrease  the  total  amount  of  road  expenditures. 
It  will  give  us  better  roads  at  a  lower  cost.  And  it 
transfers  the  cost  from  the  place  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  place  and  the  persons  who  ought  to  bear  it,  that  is, 
from  the  property  tax  to  the  gasoline  tax. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  the 
importance  of  seeing  this  problem  not  as  100  separate 
and  distinct  problems  or  even  as  one  separate  and  dis- 
tinct problem.  I  ask  you  to  see  it  in  its  organic  rela- 
tionship with  the  whole  group  of  governmental  and 
economic  problems  facing  North  Carolina. 

This  question  may  arise  in  your  minds.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  "What  types  of  men  would 
you  as  Governor  appoint  to  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission.'*" This  is  my  answer  and  my  promise.  When 
this  bill  passes,  I  will  search  this  State  for  the  highest 
types  of  patriotic  North  Carolinians  and  will  offer  this 
position  to  men  competent,  honest,  and  fearless — with- 
out prejudice  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  present  State  Highway  Commission;  to  men 
who  will  guarantee  that  the  interest  of  every  section 
and  every  county  will  be  dealt  with  fairly;  to  men  who 
will  take  the  greatest  pride  in  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  road  system;  to  men  whose  sympathy 
and  interest  will  be  so  deep  and  sustained  that  we  shall 
continue  to  go  forward  abreast  of  those  commonwealths 
having  the  foremost  state  and  county  road  systems  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

If  those  of  you  hearing  me,  who  believe  in  my  poli- 
cies, and  have  faith  in  my  leadership  as  I  try  to  direct 
your  affairs  in  this  critical  hour,  will  stand  up  and  fight, 
we  are  going  to  win  a  great  victory  for  tax  reduction, 
for  the  right  of  the  little  man  to  live,  and  for  the  right 
of  the  big  and  little  county  of  North  Carolina  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  state  maintained  roads.  With  your 
help  this  week  we  will  lift  ^6,000,000  of  property  tax 
from  the  backs  of  North  Carolina  taxpayers.     Your 
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representatives  in  Raleigh  are  working  as  I  have  never 
seen  an  assembly  work.  They  realize  the  situation  in 
our  State  and  I  feel  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  and  relieve  the  burden  of  taxes. 

If  you,  who  hear  me  tonight  and  approve  my  program 
for  taking  over  the  county  roads,  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  system  of  highways  will  be  fully 
maintained  and  made  more  complete,  will  wire  or 
write  your  senator  and  representative  in  Raleigh,  I  am 
sure  your  views  will  receive  consideration.  Do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  opposition  is  not  in  com- 
munication with  Raleigh.  The  minority  opposing  this 
measure  are  making  known  their  views  and  wishes  by 
every  known  method  yet  thought  of  for  influencing 
legislation. 

The  only  clients  I  represent  are  the  3,000,000  citizens 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  only  lobby  I  covet  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  made  manifest  to  this  General 
Assembly. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LIVE-AT- 
HOME  WEEK 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

FEBRUARY  16,  1931 

My  Fellow  Citizens: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  proclaim  this,  the  week 
of  February  16,  as  Live-at-Home  Week.  Although 
1931  marks  only  the  second  year  in  which  North  Caro- 
lina has  celebrated  Live-at-Home  Week,  I  trust  that 
such  annual  observances  will  become  a  constant  feature 
of  the  life  of  the  State.  The  success  of  the  Live-at- 
Home- Week  movement — the  principles  of  which  are 
stressed  during  Live-at-Home  Week — all  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  idea  is  practiced  throughout  the 
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year.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  "North  Carolina  must 
Live-at-Home"  and  must  "make  a  Hving  on  the  farm" 
must  become  a  permanent  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  The  principles  of  live-at- 
home  must  be  put  into  effect  year  after  year  and 
every  day  of  the  year. 

The  purposes  of  Live-at-Home  Week  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  Live-at-Home  Week  seeks  to  encour- 
age every  farmer  and  every  farm  tenant  to  grow  suffi- 
cient food  and  feedstuffs  to  be  self  supporting — there- 
by making  unnecessary  the  annual  importation  of  more 
than  3150,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feedstuffs  into 
the  State.  In  the  second  place,  we  seek  to  awaken,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  people  who  live  in  our  cities  an  earn- 
est desire  to  give  preference  to  North  Carolina  farm 
products.  And  in  the  third  place,  we  would  urge  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  select  on  a  much  larger  scale  pure- 
bred, certified  seed  for  planting  and  to  breed  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle  and  livestock.  In  other  words,  the  farmers 
of  this  State  must  learn  to  grow  the  right  crops,  to 
plant  the  best  seeds,  and  to  rid  North  Carolina  of  the 
scrub. 

A  great  deal  of  reliable  information  is  available  to 
demonstrate  that  already  the  effects  of  the  live-at- 
home  movement  have  been  far-reaching.  In  my  bi- 
ennial message  to  the  General  Assembly  I  pointed  out 
that  the  results  for  the  first  year  of  the  live-at-home 
movement  have  been  most  gratifying.  May  I  call  to 
your  mind  some  of  the  things  which  I  stressed  in  my 
message.'*  Last  year,  as  a  result  of  our  earnest  cam- 
paign, we  reduced  our  cotton  acreage  234,000  acres 
and  increased  our  corn  acreage  271,000  acres.  We  in- 
creased our  yield  of  corn  above  the  1929  crop  1,040,000 
bushels.  And  by  the  way,  we  received  a  higher  price 
per  bushel  than  we  received  for  the  1929  crop.  We 
increased  all  of  our  home-consumption  crops.  Our 
corn  crop  increased  12  per  cent;  cow  peas  19  per  cent; 
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sweet  potatoes  25  per  cent;  Irish  potatoes  21  per  cent; 
commercial  truck  22  per  cent;  and  sorghum  cane  24 
per  cent. 

In  fact  the  United  States  government  reports  that 
the  total  value  of  the  food  and  feed  crops  in  1930  over 
1929  amounted  to  a  saving  of  316,544,000.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  vast  sum  is  easily  appreciated  when 
we  realize  that,  without  it,  this  amount  in  cash  would 
have  gone  out  of  the  State  for  food  and  feed,  and  with- 
out it  many  a  farm  family  would  have  gone  hungry  and 
much  livestock  would  have  been  underfed  this  winter. 
This  year,  1931,  I  urge  the  farmers  to  repeat  and  in- 
crease their  food  and  feed  crops.  I  hope  to  see  every 
North  Carolina  farmer  actually,  "make  a  living  on  the 
farm,"  this  year.  Let  us  raise  this  year  at  least  $40,- 
000,000  of  food  and  feedstuff s  over  and  above  the  amount 
raised  in  1930.  In  1931,  let  us  increase  our  planting  of 
pure-bred  certified  crop  seed,  and  acquire  more  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle  and  livestock. 

Especially  do  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  to  the  fact  that  they  received  for 
their  1930  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco  380,000,000  less 
than  they  received  for  their  1927  crops.  If  we  had 
this  380,000,000,  how  completely  would  vanish  many 
of  the  problems  we  are  grappling  with  today.  Serious 
as  the  farmer's  tax  problem  is,  this  loss  in  cash  return 
from  our  money  crops  is  much  bigger.  And  if  we  can 
turn  this  loss  into  a  profit,  we  have  found  the  golden 
key  to  the  return  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1930 
Eastern  North  Carolina  farmers  increased  their  acreage 
in  tobacco  by  10,485  acres.  May  I  remind  you  that 
the  mass  meetings  of  tobacco  farmers  in  Raleigh  last 
fall  overwhelmingly  voted  to  reduce  tobacco  acreage 
this  year  25  per  cent  below  the  1930  acreage.  We  can- 
not hope  to  secure  a  living  price  for  tobacco  so  long  as 
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we  annually  increase  the  surplus  we  grow.  Nor  can 
we  cut  the  acreage  until  we  cut  it  universally  and  uni- 
formly. This  fact  we  must  learn  if  we  are  to  hope  for 
agricultural  independence. 

In  contrast  to  the  increase  in  tobacco  acreage,  we 
reduced  cotton  acreage,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  205,751  acres.  We  are  still  devoting  too  much 
acreage,  labor,  and  money  to  the  production  of  both 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Fewer  acres  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  more  of  foods  and  feedstuffs  will  do  much 
to  increase  the  general  happiness  and  the  economic 
prosperity  of  our  State. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
our  problem.  And  in  our  considerations,  let  us  seek  to 
establish  constructive  suggestions  regarding  those  prob- 
lems of  utmost  concern  to  the  agricultural  life  of  our 
State.  In  the  first  place,  I  merely  mention  that  the 
live-at-home  idea  is  nothing  new.  Its  success  is  not 
due  to  the  efforts  of  any  individual  or  of  any  group  of 
individuals.  It  is  the  result  of  successful,  cooperative 
endeavor.  I  urge  each  and  every  individual  and  every 
group  of  individuals  in  North  Carolina  to  join  in  and 
endeavor  to  make  the  principles  of  Live-at-Home  ever- 
lasting characteristics  of  our  people. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  offer  the  comment  that 
every  one  who  lives  within  the  borders  of  our  State 
realizes  that  today  North  Carolina  stands  face  to  face 
with  an  economic  crisis  of  first  magnitude.  In  success- 
fully meeting  this  situation  there  must  be  a  community 
of  interest.  Everyone  must  contribute  his  part.  Banks 
and  time  merchants  must  help.  Landowners  must 
help.  Tenants  must  help.  Fertilizer  dealers  must 
help.  The  state  agencies  must  help.  The  schools 
must  help.  And,  we  must  understand  that  in  helping 
we  are  only  helping  ourselves.  There  is  no  superior 
kind  of  help,  for  Holy  Writ  says  that,  "The  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves."     It  is  not  a  struggle  for 
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wealth;  it  is  a  battle  against  want,  hunger,  and  disaster. 
Our  people  are  willing  to  work.  They  are  not  un- 
nerved. They  are  courageous.  And,  just  as  in  the 
past  we  have  met  every  crisis  without  wavering,  so 
also  will  we  meet  the  present  challenge. 

In  the  third  place,  provision  must  be  made  and  plans 
must  be  laid  so  that  the  toil  of  willing  hands  will  at 
least  be  rewarded  with  food  and  raiment,  and  fires  shall 
gleam  on  every  hearthstone.  Our  people  do  not  wish 
to  receive  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  hands  of  philan- 
thropy. They  wish  to  earn  them  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Our  concern  must  be  to  improve  the  chance  of 
every  man  where  honest  toil  will  produce  material  re- 
ward, if  we  are  to  insure  the  return  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity to  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Increased  earning 
power,  whether  the  earnings  represent  cash  or  consump- 
tion goods,  is  the  present  need  of  the  farmers.  Today 
in  North  Carolina  and  every  state  in  the  Union  we  hear 
about  taxes  and  tax  relief.  Land  taxes  in  North 
Carolina  are  burdensome,  but  land  taxes  are  going  to 
be  lowered.  Let  us  not  be  deceived,  however,  in  our 
thinking  about  taxes.  In  the  first  place,  taxes  make  it 
possible  for  the  public  to  provide  for  themselves  serv- 
ices and  satisfactions  which  would  be  completely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  man  and  the  average 
child  if  they  had  to  be  provided  at  private  expense. 
In  the  second  place,  the  complete  elimination  of  every 
dollar  of  taxes  on  every  acre  of  land  in  North  Carolina 
would  not  bring  the  relief  to  North  Carolina  agricul- 
ture which  North  Carolina  agriculture  must  receive  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  sustain  the  material  lives  and  wants 
of  the  more  than  one-half  of  our  population  who  derive 
their  living  from  the  soil.  What  we  really  need  is  to 
produce  something  with  which  to  pay  taxes.  And  here 
is  where  the  live-at-home  idea  comes  into  the  picture. 
Surely,  a  great  portion  of  all  relief  ought  to  come  from 
returns  from  the  soil  itself.     The  spirit  of  the  live-at- 
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home  movement  must  cause  the  earth  to  "give  forth 
its  fullness." 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina— and  especially  to  the  school  children  and  school 
teachers  who  have  helped  so  splendidly  with  the  live- 
at-home  movement,  that  I  am  wholly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  long  pull,  one  sure  road  to  progress, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  is  public  education.  There 
is,  inevitably,  a  close  kinship  between  material  progress 
and  human  happiness.  Not  only  would  I  conserve  and 
develop  the  material  resources  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  even  more  anxious  to  develop  the  human  potential- 
ities inherent  in  the  875,000  children  who  attend  our 
public  schools  and  in  the  additional  thousands  who 
attend  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the 
young  people  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  adult  citizen- 
ship of  the  State,  I  would  say  that  our  first  concern 
must  always  be  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  The 
high  standards  and  quality  of  the  life  of  our  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  enter  de- 
cisively and  intimately  into  the  quality  of  the  life  of 
our  youth,  and  constitute  a  chief  basis  of  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  people.  I  wish  to  see  these  public 
institutions  grow.  I  wish  to  see  them  sustained  and 
strengthened.  I  wish  to  see  them  intimately  adapt 
themselves  to  serve  the  life  needs  of  our  youth.  Before 
I  lend  my  support  to  any  public  policy,  I  wish  to  know 
how  it  will  affect  the  children  of  the  State,  for  in  a  little 
while  they  will  be  the  State  itself.  It  is  they  who  must 
pay  the  debt.  It  is  they  who  must  be  provided  for. 
That  each  child  may  have  the  opportunity  to  burgeon 
out  all  that  there  is  within  him  is  a  companion  principle 
to  the  live-at-home  doctrine. 
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THE  PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION  AND  MER- 
GER  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
COLLEGE,  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  INTO 
THE     UNIVERSITY    OF 
NORTH     CAROLINA 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  2,  1931 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  afternoon  the  people  of  North  Carolina  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith 
present  his  experience  when,  as  four  times  governor  of 
New  York,  he  fought  for  and  put  into  effect  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  general  administrative  functions  of 
the  government  of  that  great  state.  His  tremendous 
achievement  in  moulding  and  shaping  the  reorganized 
policies  of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  will  ever 
remain  as  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  state  government  in  this 
Nation.  Today  North  Carolina,  facing  a  grave  crisis 
in  her  history,  must  make  her  decision  as  to  the  course 
she  will  pursue  in  reorganizing  her  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  government  so  as  to  enable  the  State  to 
serve  more  fully  and  more  intimately  as  a  government 
the  needs  of  her  citizenship.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
this  General  Assembly  has  ably  and  constructively 
gone  about  its  task  of  facing  these  issues  and  of  pro- 
viding the  executive  arm  of  government  with  a  longer 
reach  and  a  more  effective  control  in  its  management 
of  the  peoples'  business. 

Tonight  I  bring  you  a  special  message  dealing  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  our  whole  problem 
of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  service  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
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lina.  I  wish  you  to  consider  briefly  with  me  the  pro- 
posal which  we  have  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  the  three 
major  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  North  Carolina 
— the  University,  the  North  Carolina  State  College, 
and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women — be  con- 
solidated and  merged  into  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  On  the  adequate,  broad,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible,  universal  education  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  of  North  Carolina,  the  future  destiny  of 
this  State  rises  or  falls.  North  Carolina  realizes  this. 
I  realize  it.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice  who  does  not  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  this. 

The  present  proposal  to  merge  these  three  institu- 
tions into  one  institution.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  predicated  upon  this  proposition.  Its 
chief  purpose  is  to  provide  a  better  plan  under  which 
the  State  may  more  completely,  more  fully,  and  to  a 
more  direct  end  equip  its  young  men  and  young  women 
for  finer  and  more  complete  living. 

The  bill  to  consolidate  and  merge  these  three  insti- 
tutions into  one  Institution  undertakes  to  make  pos- 
sible and  to  accomplish  this  high  purpose;  and  as  we  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  this  proposal,  I  trust  we 
shall  view  it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare 
and  the  progress  of  the  State's  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions as  a  whole.  The  bill  does  not  propose  to  destroy 
any  of  the  fine  traditions  of  a  single  one  of  these  institu- 
tions. Those  traditions  have  so  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  University,  of  State 
College,  and  of  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
and,  may  I  add,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  men 
and  women  of  North  Carolina,  that  they  are  in  truth, 
in  no  small  part,  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization. 
I  would  not  for  an  instant  minimize,  or  assume  an  at- 
titude of  indifference  towards,  any  sentimental  factor 
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which  this  proposal  may  in  fairness  be  said  to  involve. 
Still  less  would  I  deny  to  any  institution  concerned,  the 
privilege  of  a  jealous  regard  for  its  own  individual  and 
academic  integrity.  I  do  feel,  however,  with  deep  con- 
viction that  the  principle  and  policy  under  considera- 
tion are  so  broad  in  their  scope,  and  so  far-reaching  in 
their  ultimate  implications,  that  any  adequate  ap- 
proach must  pre-suppose  that  we  shall  forget  any  nar- 
row allegiance  to  any  institution  as  an  institution  per 
se.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  citizens — students, 
if  you  will — of  that  greater  institution  which  is  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  move  or  policy 
which  best  serves  its  interests,  welfare,  and  progress, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  best  serve  the  University,  State 
College,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
We  must  see  each  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  and 
broaden  our  prospective  so  as  to  include  not  only  three 
campuses,  three  faculties,  three  traditions,  and  a  trinity 
of  rich  opportunities,  but  the  entire  future  course  and 
effectiveness  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

The  proposed  consolidation  would  build  on  these 
worthy  traditions  a  finer  structure,  a  greater  Univer- 
sity, and  a  better  educated  citizenship  for  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Let  us  briefly  analyze  just  what  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide for.  It  provides  that  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering,  and  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  shall  be  and  are  consolidated  and  merged 
into  one  institution,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
It  provides  that  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  have  its  own  name  preserved. 

It  provides  that  the  new  board  of  100  trustees — ten 
of  whom  shall  be  women — who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
1933  General  Assembly  to  control  and  shape  the  poli- 
cies for  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  powers,  authority,  and  duties  now  imposed 
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upon  each  of  the  three  boards  of  trustees  of  the  sepa- 
rate institutions.  It  provides  that  until  1933,  and  un- 
til the  most  effective  plans  of  unification  and  consolida- 
tion are  studied  and  adopted,  the  present  boards  of 
trustees  shall  be  known  as  the  consolidated  board  of 
trustees,  but  that  except  for  at  least  one  joint  meeting 
annually,  each  of  the  present  boards  shall  control  its 
institution  until  the  merger  is  completed. 

The  bill  provides  that  within  sixty  days  after  its 
ratification,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  members  to  work  out  the  actual  plans  for  the 
effective  consolidation  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
University.  Three  members  of  this  commission  shall 
be  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions:  six  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  from  the  State  at  large,  with  only  one 
restriction — that  not  more  than  one  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  each  institution  shall  be  appointed. 

The  commission  has  the  responsibility  to  work  out 
the  scheme  for  the  unification  of  the  executive  control 
of  the  three  institutions  to  the  end  that  each  institution 
may  best  serve  the  State  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 
It  shall  provide  a  plan  for  unifying  and  coordinating 
the  general  program  of  the  consolidated  University, 
and  for  ironing  out  any  internal  problems  which  may 
arise  from  the  consolidation.  It  shall  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  awarding  diplomas  or  certificates  by  the 
University  to  the  former  graduates  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  and  North  Carolina  College  for  Women; 
and  if  it  finds  this  practical,  it  shall  recommend  the 
procedure  for  doing  so.  It  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  experts  in  educational  and  university  administra- 
tion as  it  needs  to  survey  the  whole  situation  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  assist  it  as  it  works  out  the  plan  for 
unifying  the  executive  control  of  the  consolidated  insti- 
tution. 

The  report  of  this  commission  is  to  be  filed  with  the 
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governor  by  July  1,  1932,  and  is  to  be  presented  by 
the  governor  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  then  submitted  to  the  consolidated  board 
of  trustees  for  their  consideration.  After  its  adoption 
by  the  trustees,  its  provisions  shall  be  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  the  University  shall  continue 
to  function  until  changed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  a  year  in  which  the 
actual  executive  control  of  the  University  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  is  being  studied  and  worked  out,  the  three 
institutions  shall  continue  to  operate  as  separate  insti- 
tutions, each  in  accordance  with  its  present  plan.  The 
bill  provides  the  plan  for  awarding  degrees  and  distinc- 
tions to  students  upon  graduation. 

It  provides  that  all  gifts  and  endowments  existing 
before  the  ratification  of  this  act  shall  continue  to  be 
enjoyed  and  administered  by  the  particular  unit  of  the 
University  to  which  they  were  first  given,  but  that 
such  gifts  shall,  of  course,  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
as  created  under  this  act. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  drawn  is  sound,  compre- 
hensive, and  adequately  conceived.  The  reasons  for 
the  merger  as  proposed  in  this  bill  are  clear  and  im- 
pelling; and  I  have  been  tremendously  gratified  at  the 
wide  and  wholehearted  approval  the  proposal  has  re- 
ceived. If  I  know  anything  of  the  temper  and  purpose 
of  the  General  Assembly,  this  bill  will  pass  by  a  large 
majority. 

Our  problem  is  not  to  concentrate  upon  the  minor 
maladjustments  which  may  be  cured  by  remedial  in- 
ternal administration.  Our  problem  is  rather  to  view 
the  entire  higher  educational  efi'ort  of  this  State  in 
terms  of  trends  extending  over  generations  and  to 
direct  these  trends  into  channels  which  will  prevent 
waste  and  insure  to  the  rising  generation  the  best 
training  we  can  provide. 
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The  reason  for  public  support  of  education  in  a 
democracy  is  that  we  may  have  an  educated  citizen- 
ship. In  the  original  act  establishing  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  it  is  asserted  to  be  "the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  every  legislature  to  consult  the  happiness 
of  rising  generations  and  to  endeavor  to  fit  them  for 
an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life  by 
paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  education." 

Are  we  doing  this  in  North  Carolina  today  .^  Are  we 
getting  100  cents  worth  of  educational  opportunity  for 
every  dollar  thus  invested.^  Frankly,  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  are;  and  while  this  bill  is  not  advanced  pri- 
marily as  a  tax-reduction  measure,  I  submit  that  the 
taxpayers  have  a  very  real  concern. 

May  I  now  call  your  attention  to  a  somewhat  less 
simple,  but  in  its  possibilities  for  future  economy  and 
increased  educational  efficiency,  an  infinitely  more  im- 
portant result  which  will  be  achieved  through  consoli- 
dation. I  refer  to  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure 
in  its  broadest  sense  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
itself.  I  do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  the  same  sub- 
jects in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  all  three 
institutions,  although  there  is  doubtless  much  unneces- 
sary duplication  here.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  the 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions concerned  to  expand  into  new  fields  of  educa- 
tional endeavor. 

The  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  should  not  now  be 
expected  to  support,  for  example,  a  graduate  school  at 
each  of  these  three  institutions.  Graduate  instruction 
is  expensive.  It  costs  on  an  average  from  three  to 
four  times  as  much  per  student  as  undergraduate  in- 
struction. It  should  represent  the  best  in  equipment 
and  instruction  personnel,  and  it  should  be  closely  co- 
ordinated to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  on  higher  educational  ad- 
ministration.    I  have  maintained  from  the  first  that 
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the  actual  working  out  of  this  consoHdation  is  a  task 
for  a  small  commission,  assisted  by  disinterested  edu- 
cational experts.  The  bill  provides  for  a  commission, 
assisted  by  such  experts  as  it  may  require,  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  and  to  bring  about, 
within  a  year,  the  actual  consolidation.  The  actual 
consolidation  should  be  based  on  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  study.  But  I  maintain  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire an  expert  to  discern  the  inherent  wastefulness, 
both  in  energy  and  resources,  of  the  present  trend. 
This  bill  is  an  enabling  act  designed  to  make  it  possible 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Our  institutions  are  sup- 
ported out  of  one  treasury.  Is  there  any  valid  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  under  one  executive  manage- 
ment and  one  board  of  control.^ 

I  believe  that  this  General  Assembly  will  make  a 
definite  and  permanent  contribution  to  the  progress 
and  life  of  North  Carolina  in  its  general  efforts  to  ad- 
just our  government  to  the  problems  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  but  I  declare  to  you  in  my  judgment 
that  the  consolidation  of  these  three  great  institutions 
under  one  central  control  will  mean  more  for  the  future 
of  North  Carolina  than  any  other  and  all  other  legisla- 
tion with  which  we  struggle.  It  makes  possible  ulti- 
mately the  united  support  of  North  Carolina  behind 
one  great  unified,  coordinated,  and  intelligently  directed 
educational  enterprise. 

I  do  not  know  what  history  will  have  to  say  of  our 
efforts  to  lead  the  State  in  this  period,  but  I  feel  most 
certainly  that  fifty  years  from  this  day  the  outstanding 
movement  of  this  General  Assembly  and  the  one  thing 
by  which  it  will  be  remembered  will  be  the  vision  and 
foresight  which  united  into  one  great  family  these  three 
institutions  for  the  building  of  a  greater  state  and  the 
creation  of  a  nobler  commonwealth. 
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THE  PROPOSED  SEAWELL  BILL  TO  CREATE 
A    COMMISSIONER    OF    BANKS 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  16,  1931 

To  the  Citizens  of  North  Carolina: 

I  am  for  the  Seawell  banking  bill  and  I  call  on  all 
people  in  North  Carolina  who  now  believe  or  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  am  right  in  this  matter  to  make  known 
their  views  to  their  senators  in  the  General  Assembly. 
The  interests  and  the  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  have  already  by  telegram,  telephone,  and  personal 
appeal  let  their  views  be  known. 

What  is  the  Seawell  bill.?  What  does  it  provide  for.^* 
What  is  its  purpose.?  The  Seawell  banking  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  governor  shall,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  commissioner  of  banks 
who  shall  assume  the  duties,  powers,  and  functions  of 
supervision  of  state  banks  now  performed  by  the  Cor- 
poration Commission  and  the  chief  bank  examiner 
who  is  at  present  appointed  by  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission. 

It  provides  that  the  governor  shall  also  appoint  an 
Advisory  Commission  consisting  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  state  treasurer,  and  three  able  laymen  who 
shall  serve  without  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
with  and  setting  up  policies  for  the  commissioner  of 
banks. 

The  Seawell  bill  provides  that  the  commissioner  of 
banks  shall  have  the  powers  and  rights  necessary  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  examination 
and  supervision  of  state  banks.  It  empowers  him  to 
prosecute  any  actions  for  the  enforcement  of  any  rights 
or  duties  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  state 
banks. 

It  provides  that  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  shall 
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be  fixed  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  shall 
be  assessed  against  the  banks  supervised  as  now  pro- 
vided in  the  law. 

It  provides  that  the  governor  shall  have  the  power 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  caused  by  death  or  resig- 
nation and  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  the  com- 
missioner for  sufficient  cause. 

The  bill  provides — and  this  is  most  important — that 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  the  governor  may  cause 
to  be  made  a  general  or  a  special  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  any  insolvent  bank  to  discover  the  cause  of 
failure  and  fix  responsibility  for  failure,  and  to  discover 
the  dealings  of  such  bank  with  persons,  officers,  cor- 
porations, or  municipalities  which  led  to  the  bank's 
insolvency  or  which  endangered  public  funds  therein. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  factors  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  failure  of  many  banks  is  the  wholesale  demand 
from  the  community  affected  that  the  governor  forth- 
with institute  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  to  discover  the  reasons  for  its  failure,  to 
fix  responsibility,  and  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of 
wrong-doing.  I  have  been  literally  flooded  with  such 
letters,  telegrams,  and  demands  within  the  past  six 
months.  Depositors  and  public-spirited  citizens  ask 
me,  "Governor,  why  don't  you  do  something  for  our 
people.^     We  look  to  you  to  protect  us." 

The  truth  is  that  at  present  in  such  situations  the 
governor  has  but  little  more  power  than  an  ordinary 
citizen.  He  can  only  suggest  to  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission or  to  the  chief  bank  examiner  and  their  at- 
torney. Any  prosecution  now  made  ordinarily  and 
regularly  goes  through  the  solicitor  of  the  district  in 
which  the  bank  is  located.  There  is  always  a  race 
between  the  bank  and  the  depositors  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  solicitor.  It  makes  it  hard  on  the  solici- 
tor, and  still  harder  on  the  State,  if  for  any  reason  he 
does  not  act  and  act  promptly. 
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I  say  frankly  that  some  of  the  most  distressing  ex- 
periences I  have  had,  have  been  caused  by  my  inability 
to  act  in  such  cases  and  my  inability  to  explain  satis- 
factorily to  the  distressed  citizen  or  the  ruined  depos- 
itor why  I  could  not  act. 

The  bill  provides  finally  that  the  commissioner  is 
empowered  to  employ  such  assistance  as  is  necessary 
for  the  economical  but  efficient  conduct  of  his  office 
and  performance  of  his  duties. 

In  short,  the  Seawell  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  commissioner  of  banks  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  gives  him  the  necessary  powers  and  machinery  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  supervision  of  state 
banks. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Corporation  Commission 
which  now  enjoys  the  responsibility  of  bank  supervi- 
sion .'^  For  what  was  it  created.^  And  what  are  its 
chief  functions  f 

The  Corporation  Commission  is  composed  of  three 
members.  It  was  first  called  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. Its  original  duties  have  increased  with  the 
progress  of  the  State.  It  is  now  in  effect  a  public 
utility  commission.  It  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  representing  the  State  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  freight  rates  and 
controversies  involving  interstate  commerce  and  trans- 
portation problems.  It  is  also  charged  with  responsi- 
bility, as  a  court,  to  regulate  public  utility  corpora- 
tions, such  as  fixing  electric  power  and  light  rates, 
telephone  rates,  gas  rates,  and  the  like.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  securities 
laws,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Sky  laws.  With  the 
advent  of  the  bus,  there  was  added  to  the  commission 
the  work  of  regulating  buses,  granting  bus  franchis- 
es, etc. 

I  take  this  position  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
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tradiction,  that  the  responsibility  of  these  duties  is 
sufficiently  important  and  time-consuming  to  absorb 
the  full  energy  and  interest  of  the  commission  without 
its  being  burdened  with  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  over  300  state  banks.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
maintained  that  anyone  of  the  three  corporation  com- 
missioners is  a  trained  banker.  If  there  ever  was  any 
reason  justifying  the  placing  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment in  the  Corporation  Commission,  that  reason  no 
longer  exists. 

The  criticism  is  often  made.  Our  state  supervision 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
banking  business  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
dozen  years.  I  have  received  many  letters  from  de- 
positors in  failed  banks,  criticising  our  banking  de- 
partment and  bringing  charges  of  neglect  against  me 
as  governor.  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  that  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  our  banking  situation. 
The  chief  bank  examiner  is  appointed  by  the  three 
corporation  commissioners.  He  is  paid  his  salary  by 
the  banks,  and  he  is  responsible  to  no  one  except  the 
commission. 

I  hear  this  constant  complaint  against  the  State. 
Before  a  bank  fails  there  are  always  those  who  know 
about  the  bank's  condition  long  before  the  public  in 
general  knows  about  it.  Those  who  know  of  the  bank's 
shaky  condition  always  manage  to  get  their  money  out 
of  the  bank  before  it  fails,  while  the  innocent,  unin- 
formed local  people  get  their  money  in. 

No  honestly  managed  bank  in  North  Carolina  need 
fear  the  operation  of  the  Seawell  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  administration  is  to  be  just  as  helpful,  sympathetic, 
and  constructive  as  possible  in  this  period  of  depres- 
sion. It  is  my  ambition  to  do  everything  within  reason 
to  assure  our  people  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
keeping  their  money  in  banks,  and  to  do  everything 
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possible  to  restore  public  confidence  in  business  and  in 
banks — by  giving  to  the  public  capable  state  super- 
vision under  the  fairest  and  soundest  direction. 

The  effort  which  is  now  being  made  to  frighten  small 
banks  into  a  frenzy  that  the  Seawell  bill  endangers 
their  existence  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  good  faith  of  the  administration.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  anxious  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  banks  and  restore  the  confidence  of  this  State  than 
the  governor  of  the  State. 

The  chief  bank  examiner  has  so  alarmed  many  of 
the  state  banks  that,  at  his  instance  and  suggestion, 
they  have  flooded  the  General  Assembly  with  protests 
and  opposition  against  the  Seawell  bill.  The  chief  ex- 
aminer, of  course,  is  the  official  who  regulates  the  banks, 
and  when  he  asks  the  banks  to  write  the  legislators  to 
oppose  a  bill  which  might  regulate  the  regulator,  the 
banks,  desiring  to  oblige  their  regulator,  write. 

A  member  of  the  General  Assembly  told  me  Satur- 
day that  the  cashiers  of  two  banks  in  his  county  called 
him  up  and  said  in  substance,  "I  sent  a  telegram  today 
to  oppose  the  Seawell  bill.  I  now  want  to  tell  you,  if 
nobody  is  listening,  that  I  want  you  to  disregard  the 
telegram.  I  had  to  send  you  the  message.  I  was 
afraid  not  to."  Think  of  that!  Afraid!  Afraid  of  whom. ^ 
Afraid  of  what.'* 

The  legislators  have  not  heard  from  the  people  in 
protest  against  the  Seawell  bill.  They  have  only  heard 
from  certain  banks  and  the  banks  heard  from  the  chief 
bank  examiner  before  the  legislators  heard  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  spontaneous  about  the  opposition 
to  this  bill.  Most  of  it  is  worked  up  right  here  in 
Raleigh,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  frightened  banks 
that  the  only  Mussolini  they  need  fear  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  present  banking  department,  and  that  in- 
stead of  enslaving  them,  the  Seawell  bill  will  set  them 
free.     I  have  stated  more  than  once  that  the  biggest 
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issue  in  America  today  is  the  right  of  the  little  man  to 
live.  The  term  "little  man"  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  little  farmer,  the  little  merchant,  the  little 
manufacturer,  and  the  little  bank. 

I  know  that  the  financial  depression  has  had  its  due 
share  in  producing  bank  failures  in  North  Carolina; 
but  I  know,  too,  that  there  have  been  other  causes. 
It  is  notorious  from  an  examination  of  the  audits  of 
"busted"  banks  that  in  many  of  them  there  had  been 
in  existence  before  they  went  broke,  flagrant  violations 
of  banking  laws  of  long  standing — violations  which 
should  have  been  discovered  and  which  were  bound  to 
be  known  to  the  bank  examiners  if  any  accurate  ex- 
amination had  been  made.  The  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  condone  the  failure  to  deal  with  and  cor- 
rect these  conditions.  These  violations  of  the  banking 
laws  consisted  partly  in  stealing,  excessive  loans  to 
officers,  and  ruinous  loans  to  corporations  in  which  the 
officers  and  directors  had  a  controlling  interest.  Every 
bank  examiner  knew  about  many  of  these  conditions, 
and  he  knew  about  some  of  them  soon  after  they  began 
to  develop. 

The  chief  bank  examiner  says  in  his  letters  to  the 
banks  which  he  supervises  that  if  the  Seawell  bill 
passes,  a  new  examiner  will  probably  be  appointed.  I 
certainly  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  personal  feeling 
for  the  members  of  the  Corporation  Commission  and 
for  the  chief  examiner.  I  am  supporting  the  Seawell 
bill  because  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  banks,  the  depositors,  and  the  public.  My 
support  of  the  Seawell  bill  and  my  opposition  to  the 
present  organization  is  not  personal.  If  I  should  make 
a  new  appointment — and  I  have  no  one  in  view  at  this 
time — 1  can  assure  the  public  and  the  banks,  including 
the  depositors  who  certainly  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, that  the  appointee  will  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability — free,  fair,  just,  and  con- 
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trolled  by  no  person,  group,  or  faction.  One  thing  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  this;  he  will  not  be  selected  by 
any  bank  or  banks  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine. 

When  I  find  the  institutions  in  the  State  which  are  to 
be  regulated,  happy  and  satisfied  and  even  aggressive 
in  their  support  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  their  regu- 
lator, I  cannot  escape  the  thought  that  this  may  not 
be  altogether  the  highest  endorsement  for  the  regulator. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  giving  the  public 
all  the  facts  about  their  government,  concealing  noth- 
ing, turning  on  the  pitiless  light  of  publicity.  And 
when  our  people  realize  that  the  structure  of  our  State 
and  Its  agencies  are  wholesome,  public  confidence  will 
quickly  return.  The  finest  antidote  for  fear  and  dis- 
trust are  the  pure  white  rays  of  publicity. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina,  through  the  state  treas- 
urer, is  prohibited  by  law  from  depositing  state  funds 
in  any  bank  without  the  bank  first  putting  up  pre- 
scribed collateral  to  cover  the  deposit,  or  to  offer  In 
lieu  of  collateral  a  good  bond  in  an  authorized  indem- 
nity company.  The  State  does  not  demand  such  pro- 
tection from  the  banks  with  respect  to  an  ordinary 
citizen  when  he  makes  a  deposit.  The  only  protection 
the  State  offers  the  citizen  to  guarantee  that  he  can 
get  his  money  back  from  the  bank,  is  the  guarantee 
that  the  State  will  thoroughly  examine  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  at  all  times  and  give  the  most  careful  regula- 
tion of  its  officers  and  directors  to  see  that  they  observe 
the  laws  which  safeguard  the  funds  of  the  depositor.  The 
State  certainly  owes  this  highest  duty  to  the  public. 

I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  policy  to 
keep  a  bank  open  when  the  examiner  is  convinced  and 
morally  certain  that  the  bank  is  permanently  insolvent. 
I,  myself,  think  it  the  duty  of  the  State  when  it  finds 
a  bank  insolvent  or  about  to  become  insolvent,  to  call 
in  the  directors  at  once,  notify  them  of  the  condition, 
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and  direct  them  to  make  an  assessment  against  the 
stockholders  sufficient  to  protect  the  depositors.  If 
the  stockholders  will  not  do  this,  then  I  think  the  State 
should  close  the  bank  at  once,  because  it  is  at  this  point 
the  damage  and  danger  to  the  depositor  so  frequently 
sets  in.  If  a  broke  bank  is  allowed  to  stay  open,  those 
who  know  of  its  condition  take  their  money  out;  those 
who  do  not  know  put  their  money  in.  And  when  the 
bank  finally  sinks  under  the  burden  of  withdrawals,  it 
almost  invaribly  follows  that  the  little  man  is  caught 
and  the  big  man  has  his  money  in  his  pocket  or  in 
another  bank.  This  has  happened  over  and  over  again 
in  North  Carolina,  as  all  of  you  well  know. 

I  think,  however,  that  if  an  examination  reveals  that 
a  bank  is  well  managed,  and  honestly  operated,  but 
that  its  assets  are  frozen  and  it  will  be  able  only  with 
nursing  to  work  out,  then  every  aid  should  be  given  to 
such  bank  and  every  benefit  revolved  in  its  favor. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  our 
banks  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  civilization.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  average  bank  in  North  Carolina  is 
as  wisely  managed  and  as  honestly  and  efficiently  con- 
ducted as  are  banks  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  But  I 
also  feel  that  banks  are  not  operated  primarily  for  the 
officers  and  the  stockholders.  They  are  conducted 
under  governmental  supervision  for  the  use,  benefit, 
and  protection  of  the  depositors.  And  while  I  have 
heard  much  about  the  Corporation  Commission,  the 
banks,  the  examiners,  the  attorneys,  and  the  liquidating 
agents,  I  have  heard  mighty  little  about  the  welfare, 
happiness,  and  security  of  the  depositors.  I  am  stand- 
ing tonight  under  the  conscious  conviction  of  my  oath 
of  office  in  behalf  of  the  depositors  of  North  Carolina 
and  I  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  people  of  this  State  to 
stand  by  me  and  let  their  senators  know  how  they  feel. 

In  making  this  direct  appeal  to  the  progressive  citi- 
zens of  my  State,  I  declare  without  reservation  that  I 
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am  not  motivated  by  personal  feelings  against  any 
individual,  any  bank,  or  any  state  official.  I  am  not 
trying  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  our  institutions. 
I  am  not  preventing  the  return  of  business  prosperity. 

If  I  know  my  mind,  I  am  in  this  fight  to  restore  public 
confidence.  I  am  undertaking  to  strengthen  our  insti- 
tutions, I  am  looking  to  the  return  of  economic  pros- 
perity.    I  am  insuring  the  right  of  the  little  man  to  live. 

There  is  in  this  message  not  a  purpose  implied,  nor 
a  reservation  unexpressed,  but  which  was  conceived  and 
is  urged  for  the  weal  and  welfare  of  the  institutions 
and  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  by  whose  grace 
and  faith  I  have  the  courage  and  will  to  carry  this  fight. 
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The  two  great  money  crops  of  North  Carolina  are 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Thus  far  this  year  we  have  set 
no  tobacco  and  planted  no  cotton.  There  is  still  time, 
therefore,  for  our  farmers,  our  bankers,  and  our  mer- 
chants to  take  thought  about  the  present  situation, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  great  danger. 

It  is  about  this  danger  that  I  should  like  to  address 
both  the  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  of  the  State  and 
the  business  men  with  whom  they  deal.  The  whole 
State  has  a  vital  interest  in  this  matter.  For  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  where  a  live-at-home  policy  has  been 
so  generally  ignored  in  the  past,  the  issue  is  almost  one 
of  life  or  death,  financially  speaking.  Eastern  North 
Carolina  can  hardly  stand  another  year  of  disastrously 
low-priced  tobacco  and  cotton  with  which  to  purchase 
the  means  of  existence  and  subsistence. 
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I  wish  to  paint  tonight  two  pictures,  one  bright  and 
one  gloomy.  I  beg  you  to  consider  both  of  them,  and  I 
shall  begin  with  the  gloomy  one. 

Two  years  ago  this  fall  a  great  cry  of  distress  went 
up  from  the  tobacco  farmers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
Tobacco  prices  were  so  low  that  the  efforts  to  help 
them  could  not  stop  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  governor  of  your  State,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  agricultural  leaders,  was  called 
upon  to  go  to  Washington  for  a  conference  there  with 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  spokesmen 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  personal  appeals  to  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tobacco  companies.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  said  farmers  should  have  reduced  their 
acreage.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  said  farmers  should 
have  organized.  The  farmers  answered  that  they  had 
not  had  sufficient  time  or  warning  for  adopting  either 
program,  but  notice  was  given  that  we  could  not  go 
back  to  Washington  if  farmers  in  1930  ignored  the 
warning  and  produced  a  still  larger  crop. 

Nevertheless  that  is  what  happened.  The  1929  crop 
of  tobacco  was  750  million  pounds  and  sold  for  an 
average  of  17.82  cents.  In  1930  the  bright  tobacco 
production  increased  to  852  million  pounds,  and  the 
price  dropped  to  11.86  cents  per  pound.  The  opening 
of  the  markets  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  brought 
greater  cries  of  distress  than  the  year  before.  Mass 
meetings  were  held.  Representatives  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  were  invoked,  organization  plans  devel- 
oped, and  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  opening 
of  1931  would  find  a  large  proportion  of  farmers  or- 
ganized and  practically  100  per  cent  of  them  ready  to 
cut  acreage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  seem  to 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  marketing  season  to  organize — 
when  it  will  again  be  too  late — and  to  increase  the 
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tobacco  acreage  with  the  prospect  of  even  lower  prices 
than  the  11.85  cents  average  of  last  year. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  months 
prices  dropped  far  below  the  11.85  cents  average  for 
the  season  as  a  whole,  closing  Virginia  prices  in  Feb- 
ruary being  4.32  cents  per  pound  and  the  average  in 
North  Carolina  markets  that  month  6.62  cents. 

I  wish  every  tobacco  farmer,  every  banker,  and  every 
merchant  who  is  listening  and  who  has  a  pencil  would 
make  a  note  of  these  figures  which  I  wish  now  to  repeat 
a  little  slowly.  These  are  the  figures  showing  the  total 
production  and  the  average  price  of  tobacco  in  the 
bright  leaf  belt  for  the  years  indicated: 


Year 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Average 

1922 

408 

328.95 

1923 

592 

22.25 

1927 

714 

21.30 

1929 

750 

17.82 

1930 

852 

11.86 

The  same  general  situation  which  existed  with  respect 
to  tobacco  also  applies  in  the  case  of  cotton.  When 
Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  addressed 
the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  questionaire  had  been  re- 
cently sent  to  21  leading  cotton  buying  firms  of  America 
— firms  that  handle  approximately  half  the  American 
crop — asking  their  opinion  as  to  what  price  cotton 
crops  ranging  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  bales 
would  bring  if  produced  this  year.  The  averages  of 
these  21  replies  are  as  follows,  showing  the  average 
price  per  pound  farmers  might  expect  from  crops  of 
varrying  sizes  and  total  farm  value  of  the  lint  crop: 

Crop,  Bales      Price,  Cents    Total  Value 
15,000,000  7.36        3552,000,000 

14,000,000  8.46  592,200,000 
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Crop,  Bales  Price,  Cents  Total  Values 

13,000,000              10.19  ^662,350,000 

12,000,000              12.39  733,400,000 

11,000,000              14.51  798,050,000 

10,000,000              16.49  824,500,000 

The  cotton  situation  is  fraught  with  all  the  more 
danger  because  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  bales  of  cotton  are  held  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  and  if  the  board  adopts  the  same  policy  with 
cotton  that  it  has  done  with  regard  to  wheat,  this 
support  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  resulting  in  a 
still  further  reduction  in  cotton  prices.  And  since  the 
Cotton  Belt  has  not  one-tenth  the  political  influence 
nationally  that  the  Wheat  Belt  has,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  expect  this  procedure  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  With  a  probable  carry  over  of  8,442,000  bales 
when  the  new  cotton  year  begins  August  1,  a  big  cot- 
ton crop  in  1931  may  bring  us  face  to  face  with  two 
disastrous  eights — an  eight  million  bale  carry-over  and 
eight  cent  prices.  This  is  not  a  wild  guess.  It  is  a 
terribly  dangerous  possibility.  It  is  so  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  our  whole  State  that  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  power  which  has  been  vested  in  the  office 
of  governor  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity,  before  a 
single  cotton  seed  is  planted  or  tobacco  plant  is  set,  to 
warn  every  farmer,  every  business  man,  and  every 
merchant  that  the  markets  for  cotton  and  tobacco  for 
1931  are  practically  glutted  in  advance. 

The  gloomy  picture  which  I  paint,  therefore,  is  found 
in  these  facts — very  definite  and  concrete  facts  based 
on  official  and  undeniable  statistics — together  with  the 
further  prophecy  that  if  any  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  it 
must  be  obtained  now,  and  not  in  indignation  or  mass 
meetings  of  distressed  growers  next  fall.  We  have  had 
warning  enough.  The  low  prices  of  the  last  two  years 
have  spoken  in  voices  of  thunder.     The  United  States 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  have  multiplied  their  warnings.  I  appeal  to 
every  farmer  and  farm  woman  to  consider  the  facts  on 
their  own  farms  and  in  their  own  households,  and  chart 
a  wise  course.  I  appeal  to  every  merchant  and  banker 
to  consider  what  this  situation  will  mean  to  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  North  Carolina,  if  the  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton prices  of  1930  are  made  even  worse  in  1931  by  a  jj 
further  piling  up  of  unwanted  surpluses. 

This  is  the  gloomy  picture  which  I  have  thought 
fit  and  necessary  to  bring  to  your  attention.  I  can- 
not close,  however,  without  presenting  the  brighter 
picture  of  possibilities  which  we  may  easily  achieve  if 
we  only  resolutely  set  out  to  do  so.  North  Carolina 
has  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road.  It  can,  if  it  chooses, 
stay  in  the  old  ruts  of  dependence  on  money  crops, 
with  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  store-bought 
food  and  feed,  crop  mortgages,  debt,  and  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand  our  farmers,  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants may  learn  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  the  i 
past  and  start  North  Carolina  on  a  state-wide  live-at-  i 
home  program  which  will  tremendously  cut  cotton  and 
tobacco  acreages  and  save  to  the  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  now  sent  out  of  the  State  annually  to  other 
states  and  sections.  At  the  same  time  we  can  escape 
the  horrors  of  pellagra,  of  under-nourished  children, 
and  of  men  and  women  kept  from  normal  health  by  i 
badly  balanced  diet.  I  appeal  to  the  farmers  as  well  | 
as  the  business  men,  and  to  the  women  as  well  as  the  ] 
men,  to  make  the  1931  farmers  have  this  year  the  best 
gardens,  the  best  filled  corncribs,  the  most  overflowing 
barns,  which  North  Carolina  has  ever  known.  We  can 
put  cotton  and  tobacco  on  two-thirds  of  the  land  we 
have  planned  to  give  to  these  two  crops,  and  make 
more  money  than  three-thirds  would  bring,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  extra  acreage  and  extra  labor  for 
growing  feed  for  farm  folks  and  farm  animals.    I  would 
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also  beg  you  to  let  us  feed  our  lands  also.  This  year, 
when  there  is  little  inducement  for  farmers  to  grow  soil- 
robbing  crops,  let  us  get  our  lands  so  enriched  that 
when  farming  again  pays  a  profit.  North  Carolina 
soils  will  yield  more  fruitfully  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  plant  soil-improving  crops  for  indirect  profits  in 
future  years,  instead  of  planting  money  crops  to  bring 
direct  losses  this  year. 

I  cannot  close  without  repeating  one  more  strong 
conviction.  Our  best  authorities  believe  that  North 
Carolina  can  never  be  other  than  agriculturally  bank- 
rupt until  it  brings  up  its  livestock  production.  It  is 
a  shameful  fact  that  while  North  Carolina  was  last  year 
sixth  in  crop  values,  it  was  not  even  twenty-sixth  in 
total  livestock  production.  It  is  a  shameful  fact  that 
North  Carolina  ranks  forty-seventh  among  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  Union,  and  narrowly  escapes 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  list.  We  need  to 
encourage  every  agency  that  tends  to  rescue  us  from 
this  humiliating  and  poverty-producing  position  with 
regard  to  livestock.  While  cotton  is  reported  at  only 
72  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices  and  the  lowest-priced  of 
any  and  all  American  cotton  farm  products,  with  to- 
bacco not  much  better,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  the  various  forms  of  animal  pro- 
duction at  these  percentages  of  pre-war  prices : 

Meat  animals  112  per  cent 
Dairy  products  107  per  cent 
Poultry  products   110  per  cent 

Not  until  our  club  boys  and  girls  and  our  vocational 
schools  give  North  Carolina  a  new  generation  of  poul- 
try raisers,  hog  raisers,  and  dairymen,  can  North  Caro- 
lina be  the  rich  state  agriculturally  it  ought  to  be.  But 
even  now  by  utilizing  the  intelligence  of  the  present 
generation  we  can  double  our  net  profits  by  making 
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this  State  as  famous  for  the  cow,  sow,  and  hen  as  it  is 
for  cotton  and  tobacco. 

I  hope  you  will  not  forget  the  gloomy  picture  with 
which  I  began  this  address.  I  would  reiterate  its  ter- 
rible seriousness.  But  I  would  allure  you  to  the 
brighter  world  which  we  can  have  by  cutting  our  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  acreage  to  two-thirds  of  what  we  have 
intended,  putting  this  extra  acreage  in  crops  for  grow- 
ing food,  feed,  and  fertility,  adopting  a  live-at-home 
program,  and  making  1931  memorable  for  its  glorious 
gardens,  its  magnificent  corn  fields,  its  abundance  of 
home-grown  hay,  and  for  making  the  "cow,  sow,  and 
hen"  equal  partners  with  money  crops  in  the  program 
of  every  North  Carolina  farmer.  Thus  shall  we  avoid 
mass  meetings  of  distress  and  indignation  next  fall  and 
instead  find  fulfillment  in  both  cotton  and  tobacco 
farms  of  the  great  dream  Henry  Grady  visioned  for 
cotton  farmers  forty  years  ago: 

When  every  farmer  in  the  South  shall  eat  bread  from  his  own 
fields  and  meat  from  his  own  pastures  and,  disturbed  by  no  cred- 
itor and  enslaved  by  no  debt,  shall  sit  among  his  teeming  gardens 
and  orchards  and  vineyards  and  dairies  and  barnyards,  pitching 
his  crops  in  his  own  wisdom  and  growing  them  in  independence, 
making  cotton  his  clean  surplus  and  selling  it  in  his  own  time  and 
in  his  chosen  market  and  not  at  a  master's  bidding — getting  his 
pay  in  cash  and  not  in  a  receipted  mortgage  that  discharges  his 
debt  but  does  not  restore  his  freedom — then  shall  be  breaking  the 
fulness  of  our  day. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  1931  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MAY  29,  1931 
My  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  1931  General  Assembly,  which  adjourned  sine 
die  Wednesday,  May  27,  had  a  remarkable  and  dis- 
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tinctive  record  of  constructive  achievement.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
not  the  long  period  of  its  sitting.  This  General  As- 
sembly will  go  down  in  history  as  a  legislature  that 
struggled  for  the  better  part  of  five  months  to  inter- 
pret satisfactorily  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
trying  period  and  to  serve  adequately  those  needs. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  you  who  are  listening  in  tonight,  have  fol- 
lowed the  entire  course  of  legislation  more  carefully 
this  year  than  has  been  the  case  in  former  years.  In 
the  newspapers,  over  the  radio,  through  the  week-end 
visits  of  your  local  members,  you  kept  up  uncommonly 
well  with  the  course  of  the  struggle  over  the  various 
measures. 

No  adequate  appraisal  of  the  work  of  this  General 
Assembly  is  possible  without  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  times  and  the  conditions  out  of  which 
its  problems  arose  and  toward  the  solution  of  which  its 
labors  were  directed.  The  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  North  Carolina  in  1931  are  so  differ- 
ent from  1929  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare 
the  work  of  this  General  Assembly  with  that  of  the 
1929  Legislature.  Indeed,  the  economic  and  business 
conditions  of  North  Carolina  today  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  any  period  in  the  modern  history  of  this 
State.  In  1930  North  Carolina  agriculture  had  its 
most  unsuccessful  year  since  this  Nation  entered  the 
World  War.  With  the  possible  exception  of  two  in- 
dustries, the  industrial  condition  of  the  State  was  at  a 
lower  bottom  than  we  believed  it  could  reach.  Busi- 
ness was  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Real  estate  had  no 
market.  Individual  fortunes  had  melted.  Within  12 
months  more  than  100  banks  had  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors.  Industries,  businesses,  and  individuals 
had  found  their  debts  standing  still  and  their  securities 
placed  as  collateral  for  their  guarantee,  shriveling  and 
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shriveling  until  their  indebtedness  was  in  many  in- 
stances bigger  than  their  estate. 

The  debt  problems  of  the  government  did  not  differ 
widely  from  those  of  corporations  and  individuals. 
The  debt  of  the  State  was  3160,000,000.  The  debt  of 
the  local  governments  3376,000,000.  The  public  debt 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  was  3536,000,000. 

In  1930  the  total  tax  bill  of  the  people  was  3102,000,- 
000 — a  burden  which  would  have  borne  heavily  in 
years  of  prosperity  and  which  the  people  were  unable  to 
sustain  under  present  conditions. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  private  and  the  business 
hardships  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  found  vocal  ex- 
pression in  their  dissatisfaction  with  government. 
They  felt  that  it  would  require  the  impossible  for  them 
to  extricate  themselves  from  their  own  private  and 
business  distress.  They  themselves  could  not  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  Therefore,  as  is  natural  and  hu- 
man, they  demanded  that  their  Legislature  extricate 
them — that  it  do  the  Impossible. 

This  required  time;  It  required  wisdom;  It  required 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  calibre.  This  General 
Assembly  would  not  take  the  easiest  way.  It  could 
not  give,  perhaps  what  Its  own  judgment  dictated,  be- 
cause the  people  were  Impatient  for  relief  from  their 
own  entanglements  and  looked  to  their  government  to 
provide  a  way  out  for  them.  In  such  a  situation  the 
easiest  thing  to  have  done,  of  course,  would  have  been 
to  make  a  gesture  of  satisfying  everyone's  demands, 
and  then  have  gone  home  to  let  the  economic  situation 
take  time  to  work  Itself  out.  I  say  this  would  have 
been  the  easiest  way,  but  this  was  not  the  courageous 
way;  this  was  not  the  genuinely  constructive  way;  this 
was  not  the  North  Carolina  way.  And  I  say  that  this 
General  Assembly  laboriously,  doggedly  set  Itself  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  people  of  this  State  the  best 
that  their  thought  and  ability  could  provide.    It  is,  of 
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course,  easy  to  criticize  this  General  Assembly,  and  no 
doubt  we  all  deserve  criticism;  but  I  ask  you,  my  fellow 
citizens,  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been 
playing  on  the  team  instead  of  watching  the  game  from 
the  grand  stand? 

I  would  say  that  their  main  effort  was  to  reinterpret 
the  functions  and  services  of  government  in  conformity 
with  changed  economic  conditions.  This  they  did  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  ability  that  was  admir- 
able— never  quitting,  never  turning  back,  never  falter- 
ing in  spirit,  driving  down  the  final  stretch  of  a  141-day 
session  with  a  program  that  will  make  history,  because 
it  will  sustain  the  progressive  outlook  of  this  State  and 
chart  its  course  for  the  generations  coming  after  us. 

Continuously  at  work  for  141  days,  its  length  of 
session  surpassed  that  of  any  other  General  Assembly 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  was  five  days  longer 
than  the  memorable  session  of  the  1868-69  reconstruc- 
tion Legislature.  As  the  weeks  wore  on  without  its 
being  able  to  evolve  a  revenue  act,  it  never  gave  up, 
it  never  turned  back.  Its  members  carried  on.  Al- 
though they  received  no  pay  after  the  first  sixty  days, 
they  fought  off  all  suggestions  of  adjourning  or  re- 
cessing. It  simply  would  not  quit,  and  the  results 
amply  justify  the  sacrifice.  For  this  General  Assem- 
bly to  have  broken  down,  to  have  confessed  its  inabil- 
ity to  function,  to  have  voted  adjournment  before 
completing  its  business,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  disastrous  not  alone  to  the  Democratic  party, 
but  disastrous  also  in  its  effects  upon  the  morale  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  General 
Assembly  deserves  the  congratulations  and  the  un- 
feigned gratitude  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for 
seeing  its  task  through  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions under  which  it  could  have  worked.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  its  members,  they  were  not  quitters; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  people  will  forgive  their  public 
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servants  for  making  mistakes  but  would  not  forgive 
them  for  doing  nothing. 

The  General  Assembly  devoted  its  attention  to  pro- 
foundly important  legislation.  It  did  not  dissipate  its 
energies  in  the  consideration  and  passage  of  a  multi- 
tude of  bills.  More  than  twice  as  long  as  the  two 
previous  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  enacted 
fewer  bills  than  the  1929  or  1927  session.  Its  energy, 
its  thought,  its  struggle,  its  work  were  devoted  to  mat- 
ters which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of 
North  Carolina. 

And  while  we  are,  of  course,  too  close  to  the  actual 
struggle  itself  for  me  to  undertake  to  set  any  final  ap- 
praisal on  the  ultimate  effect  of  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant measures  passed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  future  history  of  North  Carolina  will  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  work  your  representatives  have  done 
here. 

If  this  General  Assembly  had  done  nothing  more 
than  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  and  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  into  the  new  University  of  North  Carolina,  it 
would  have  left  its  definite  impress  upon  the  very  nerve 
centers  of  the  life  of  this  State.  I  say  deliberately  and 
in  the  full  assurance  that  time  will  bear  me  out  that 
no  more  fundamentally  progressive  policy  has  been 
established  by  the  work  of  any  legislature  in  this  State 
since  1900.  Of  course,  it  will  take  time  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  creation  of  this  greater  university  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  life  of  this  State,  but  I  unhesitatingly 
make  this  prophecy  that  when  you  and  I  are  old  people 
the  1931  General  Assembly  will  be  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  re-created  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  And  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  no  General 
Assembly  and  no  succeeding  administration  will  ever 
give  thought  to  the  disuniting  of  the  three  component 
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parts  of  what  is  now  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
located  in  Chapel  Hill,  in  Raleigh,  and  in  Greensboro. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  major  accomplishment  of 
this  General  Assembly  was  to  adopt  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  government  to  serve  more  intimately  the  needs 
of  the  people  at  a  time  when  economic  and  living  condi- 
tions have  undergone  marked  changes,  let  us  examine 
its  more  important  enactments  in  some  detail.  In  the 
time  permitted  I  shall  not  attempt  even  to  mention 
many  of  the  constructive  measures  passed. 

Its  most  important  enactments  may  be  thought  of 
under  four  primary  heads.  (1)  The  1931  General  As- 
sembly more  definitely  clarified  the  relation  between 
the  State  and  its  subdivisions  than  had  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. (2)  It  definitely  increased  governmental  effi- 
ciency through  improvement  in  government  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  (3)  It  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  tax  burden  borne  by  property  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  burden  borne  by  other  forms  of  tax- 
paying  ability.  Without  entering  new  fields  of  tax- 
ation which  always  result  in  an  accompanying  increase 
in  the  total  tax  load,  it  shifted  the  entire  cost  of  the 
county  road  systems  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  constitutional  six  months  school  term 
from  the  shoulders  of  property  taxpayers  to  other  and, 
on  the  whole,  stronger  shoulders.  And  finally,  the 
General  Assembly  definitely  reduced  the  total  cost  of 
government  in  all  of  its  forms  and  agencies  so  as  to 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  present  ability  of  the  people 
of  the  State  to  pay. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  overlapping.  Some  meas- 
ures reflect  the  General  Assembly's  accomplishment  in 
all  four  fields,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  two  or  three 
fields.  The  pattern,  however,  is  well  defined.  A 
thoughtful  analysis  of  its  major  measures  reveals  its 
effort  to  establish  a  more  clear-cut  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  increased  efficiency 
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In  government  administration,  reduction  of  the  tax 
burden  on  property,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
total  cost  of  government  to  the  income  and  economic 
ability  of  the  people. 

The  MacLean  school  law.  In  clarifying  the  relation- 
ship between  the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  the  most 
important  measures  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
were,  first,  the  MacLean  school  law;  and,  second,  the 
road  law.  In  each  of  these  laws,  the  General  Assembly 
definitely  accepted  the  philosophy  of  government  that 
public  services  affecting  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire State  are,  in  fact,  state  services  and  should  be 
state-administered  and  state-supported. 

The  MacLean  law,  with  which  the  Legislature  strug- 
gled for  more  than  four  months  to  find  a  practical  means 
of  making  effective,  was  in  fact  simply  the  new  enuncia- 
tion of  a  principle  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  1868 
and  the  declaration  of  policy  for  making  this  principle 
effective.  It  reaffirmed  the  Constitutional  provision 
that  the  State  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  the  six  months  school  term;  and  it  also  de- 
clared that  it  should  provide  this  support  from  sources 
other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on  property. 

While  this  was  a  short  act  containing  but  two  major 
provisions,  it  was  the  center  about  which  was  fought 
out  major  issues  in  each  of  the  four  general  fields  of 
legislation  I  have  just  named.  The  MacLean  law  fur- 
nished the  primary  fight  by  which  the  General  As- 
sembly clarified  the  relations  it  declared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  State  and  its  subdivisions.  The  MacLean 
law  furnishes  opportunity  for  real  improvement  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  most  important 
branch  of  public  service,  namely,  the  public  school 
system.  The  MacLean  law  was  the  primary  measure 
around  which  was  fought  out  the  longest  battle  to  re- 
duce taxes  on  property.  The  MacLean  law  also  fur- 
nished, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  road  bill,  the 
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biggest  opportunity  for  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
duce in  its  entirety  the  total  cost  of  government.  The 
machinery  to  carry  it  out  provided  for  a  reduction  in 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  state  school  system  in  an 
amount  estimated  to  range  between  10  and  IS  per  cent. 

In  a  short  talk  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last 
session,  I  stated  what  I  here  repeat:  "I  believe  the 
MacLean  law  will  be  accepted  by  the  1933  General 
Assembly,  as  its  guiding  principle,  and  I  believe  the 
State  will  by  then  be  able  to  support  the  schools  with- 
out levying  one  penny  of  ad  valorem." 

The  new  road  program.  The  road  law  represents  a 
pioneering  effort  to  place  on  the  State  itself  a  primary 
responsibility  of  state  government.  It  also  represents 
an  outstanding  achievement  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  administration  in  relieving  county  governments 
of  their  burdensome  taxes  on  real  estate  and  in  lowering 
the  absolute  cost  of  providing  a  necessary  public  serv- 
ice, while  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of 
that  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  road  law  the  reorganized 
State  Highway  Commission  assumes  complete  control 
of,  and  the  State  assumes  responsibility  for  the  support 
of,  every  foot  of  the  45,000  miles  of  county  roads  in 
North  Carolina.  You  may  not  all  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  investment  in  public  roads  in  North 
Carolina  is  greater  than  the  total  investment  in  educa- 
tional facilities  and  that  the  annual  tax  bill  to  sustain 
roads  and  highways  rivals  the  annual  tax  bill  for  educa- 
tion. You  may  not  be  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
great  gap  between  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  in  the  maintenance  of  state  highways  on 
one  hand,  and  of  many  of  the  county  road  commissions 
in  the  maintenance  of  county  roads,  on  the  other  hand. 
While  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  annually 
during  the  past  ten  years  taken  over  the  maintenance 
of  and  ever  increasing  amount  of  county  mileage,  the 
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counties  have  at  the  same  time  continued  to  build  ad- 
ditional county  mileage  at  a  rapid  and  unusually  in- 
creasing rate.  The  result  has  been  the  piling  up  of  a 
debt  for  county  roads  that  rivals  the  state  debt  for 
highways  and  the  continual  tendency  to  increase  the 
county  levies  for  road  maintenance  and  debt  service. 

This  thorough-going  piece  of  legislation  provided, 
first,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission which  is  to  consist  of  seven  commissioners  repre- 
senting the  State  at  large  instead  of  the  one  commis- 
sioner and  nine  associates  representing  districts  of  the 
State.  Second,  it  required,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  on  July  1  of  this  year  all  county  roads  should  be 
transferred  to  the  State  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  Third,  it  increased 
the  gas  tax  from  five  cents  per  gallon  to  six  cents  per 
gallon,  and  appropriated  six  million  dollars  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  levy  to  the  maintenance  of  county  roads. 
Fourth,  it  provided  that  direct  contact  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the 
citizens  of  each  county  through  the  board  of  county 
commissioners.  Fifth,  it  provided  that  all  county 
prisoners  and  prison  camps  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  thereby  re- 
lieving counties  of  their  present  heavy  and  in  some  in- 
stances excessive  costs  of  maintenance  of  chaingangs. 

Last  summer  the  administration  undertook  to  have 
a  group  of  expert  diagnosticians  carefully  observe  the 
workings  of  government  in  the  State  and  its  subdi- 
visions, and  suggest  a  program  of  improvement  to  the 
1931  General  Assembly.  That  service,  I  believe, 
proved  of  immense  value  to  your  lawmakers  in  the  re- 
organization legislation  which  has  been  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  total  accomplishment  of  this  General  As- 
sembly. 

Directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  this  survey,  the 
General    Assembly    reorganized    the    Department    of 
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Banking  and  created  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
banking.  It  reorganized  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  It  abolished  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Printing  and  created  a  new  Department  of  Labor. 
It  created  in  the  office  of  the  governor  a  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract  through  which  the  State  will 
receive  competitive  bids  on  all  purchases  of  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment  for  the  departments  and  in- 
stitutions, including  the  purchases  of  the  Highway 
Department  and  the  purchases  of  the  public  schools. 
It  also  created  in  the  office  of  the  governor  a  Division 
of  Personnel  for  assisting  in  bringing  about  a  better 
organization  of  the  various  departments,  in  improving 
the  personnel  of  the  departments,  in  weeding  out  in- 
competency where  it  may  exist,  and  in  securing  better 
trained  employees  for  specialized  jobs. 

State  supervision  of  local  government.  The  various 
units  of  local  government  in  North  Carolina — the  one 
hundred  counties,  the  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  more  than  one  thousand  taxing  districts — 
collect  more  taxes,  spend  more  money,  employ  more 
public  servants,  have  a  more  intimate  contact  with, 
and  exert  a  more  direct  influence  upon,  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  than  does  the  state  government.  Seventy-five 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  3100,000,000  collected  last 
year  from  the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  are  spent 
by  and  through  counties,  districts,  cities,  and  towns. 
The  annual  debt  service  requirements  of  local  govern- 
ments, that  is  interest  and  repayments  on  their  bonds, 
will  cost  during  the  next  five  years  an  average  of 
330,000,000  annually. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tax  burden  and  of  the  public 
debt  of  local  government  has  approached,  if  it  has  not 
actually  reached  the  danger  point.  During  1930  more 
than  35  local  units  defaulted  at  least  temporarily  in 
their  interest  payments,   and  when  this  General  As- 
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sembly  came  to  Raleigh  more  members  had  in  their 
pockets  special  local  bills  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
funding  bonds  and  for  validation  of  outstanding  but 
unauthorized  indebtedness  than  were  ever  presented 
to  a  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Fortunately  for  the  counties  and  cities,  and  for  the 
State  too,  the  joint  finance  committee  immediately  set 
out  to  secure  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  financial  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  its  subdivisions,  and  the  needs  of 
the  subdivisions  which,  in  many  cases,  was  virtually 
bankrupt.  The  administration  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee a  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  debt 
obligations  of  each  local  government,  which  it  had 
completed  with  painstaking  and  detailed  accuracy. 

The  outcome  was  the  legislative  creation  of  the  new 
Local  Government  Commission.  It  abolished  the 
County  Government  Advisory  Commission  and  the 
State  Sinking  Fund  Commission  and  placed  their  work 
upon  the  new  commission,  and  gave  it  not  only  ad- 
visory but  supervisory  authority  over  the  financial 
affairs  of  every  unit  of  government — county  and  mu- 
nicipal— in  the  State. 

The  local  government  act  is  the  most  drastic  state 
supervisory  law  ever  enacted  by  a  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  takes  away  from  local  units  the 
power  to  endanger  further  the  interests  of  their  tax- 
payers. 

Each  local  government  must  present  an  annual  bud- 
get and  live  within  the  revenue  it  provides.  Current 
expenses  must  be  met  out  of  current  revenue.  This 
act  restricts  the  power  of  local  units  to  incur  additional 
debt.  It  requires  that  all  local  governments  must  meet 
their  debt  obligations  and  meet  them  promptly. 

It  provides  for  uniform  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
procedures  in  every  unit.  In  short,  my  fellow  citizens, 
you  may  not  have  as  expensive  local  government  as 
you   are  accustomed  to,   but  in  my  opinion  you   are 
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going  to  have  better  conducted  and  more  economical 
government  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Reduction  of  the  tax  burden  on  property.  In  my  bien- 
nial message  to  the  General  Assembly  when  it  convened 
in  Raleigh  on  January  9,  I  stated :  "Taxes  on  property 
must  be  reduced  by  this  General  Assembly.  This  is 
one  clear  mandate  from  the  people."  Did  your  Gen- 
eral Assembly  keep  faith  with  you  in  carrying  out  this 
mandate.''  Let  us  see.  The  General  Assembly  de- 
creased the  tax  rate  on  property  for  the  six  months 
school  term  from  an  average  of  about  47  cents  to  a  fiat 
15  cents — the  lowest  rate  for  the  six  months  school 
term  since  we  have  had  the  six  months  term.  It  com- 
pletely wiped  out  the  levy  for  county  road  maintenance, 
affording  a  reduction  that  will  average  15  cents  state- 
wide. Refunding  of  debt  maturities,  already  men- 
tioned, and  supervision  of  local  budgets  is  estimated  to 
yield  further  actual  reduction.  Allowing  for  unexpected 
increases  and  emergencies  you  should  pay  a  tax  rate 
this  fall  fully  50  cents  lower  than  your  1930  rate,  pro- 
vided that  tax  reduction  is  as  popular  in  June  when 
your  local  officials  make  up  your  budgets  and  levy 
your  taxes  as  it  was  in  April  and  May  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  in  session.  In  other  words,  I  am 
saying  that  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  will  receive 
a  property  tax  reduction  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^15,- 
000,000  this  year  unless  your  local  officials  increase  the 
rate  for  other  purposes  and  thus  offset  the  reduction 
to  be  received  from  the  school  and  road  and  fiscal 
levies.  And  may  I  warn  you  right  here  that  "you 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too."  You  cannot 
have  the  full  measure  of  tax  relief  that  the  public  has 
demanded  and  the  General  Assembly  has  provided  if 
you  reduce  it  in  these  levies  and  increase  it  in  other 
and  new  levies. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  never  departed  from  the  posi- 
tion I  took  in  my  biennial  message  to  the  General  As- 
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sembly  and  that  I  have  continuously  emphasized  in 
my  work  with  the  General  Assembly.  That  position 
is  this:  all  of  us  in  North  Carolina  must  make  up 
our  individual  and  collective  minds  to  live  on  less. 
The  county  commissioners  and  other  tax-levying  bodies 
will  misinterpret  the  intent  and  spirit  of  this  General 
Assembly  and  the  demands  of  the  people  if  they  do  not 
put  into  effect  every  possible  measure  of  economy  and 
efficiency  not  destructive  of  the  public  service. 

However  much  you  may  feel  inclined  to  criticize  any 
shortcomings  of  your  General  Assembly,  remember 
this.  They  have  carried  home  the  biggest  tax  reduc- 
tion on  property  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  They  wrote  into  law  in  every  way 
possible  the  duty  of  the  officials  to  restrain  the  spend- 
ing of  public  money.  It  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  this 
relief  is  not  allowed  to  slip  away  from  you. 

Tax  increase  on  ability.  During  the  period  that  the 
General  Assembly  was  engaging  in  its  evenly  contested 
struggle  to  write  a  revenue  bill  which  it  itself  would  ap- 
prove, there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  tax  burden  was  properly  laid  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay.  Whether  a  member  was  in 
favor  of  a  general  sales  tax,  of  a  luxury  sales  tax,  or  of 
ad  valorem  for  schools,  and  no  sales  tax,  he  was  for 
placing  the  burden  on  ability.  Without  any  intention 
whatever  of  engaging  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
these  three  differing  methods  of  taxation,  I  think  that 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  point  out  to  you  the  places 
where  increases  in  tax  burden  fell  as  well  as  reductions. 
The  General  Assembly  reduced  taxes  on  property.  It 
materially  increased  taxes  on  personal  incomes  and  on 
corporations. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  changes  made  in  the 
personal  income  tax,  we  find  the  rates  in  this  schedule 
increased  all  along  the  line,  ranging  from  20  per  cent 
up  to  as  high  as  74  per  cent.     The  rates  on  large  in- 
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comes  were  increased  from  the  present  5  per  cent  in 
the  highest  bracket  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  6  per 
cent.  In  addition  a  flat  income  tax  without  exemption 
or  deduction  was  placed  on  dividends  from  stock  in 
foreign  corporations. 

The  State  franchise  tax  rate  on  railroads  was  in- 
creased 87  1/2  per  cent,  on  power  companies  150  per 
cent,  on  telephone  companies  43  per  cent,  on  express 
companies  about  17  1/2  per  cent,  on  telegraph  com- 
panies 20  per  cent,  on  the  Pullman  Company  25  per 
cent,  and  on  ordinary  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions 25  per  cent.  Corporation  income  tax  was  in- 
creased from  4  1/2  per  cent  to  5  1/2  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent. 

In  dollars  the  franchise  tax  on  all  corporations  was 
increased  about  32,250,000.  The  income  tax  was  in- 
creased about  ^2, 200,000.  The  total  franchise  and  in- 
come tax  bill  of  corporations  was  increased  34,400,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
in  their  state  tax  bill. 

These  increases  were  worked  out  in  order  to  reduce 
property  taxes  for  schools,  and  after  giving  full  effect  to 
the  property  tax  reduction  for  schools  to  be  received 
by  corporations,  this  General  Assembly  increased  their 
total  tax  bill,  state  and  local,  in  the  net  amount  of 
31,150,000. 

There  can  be  no  controversy  over  the  statement  that 
this  General  Assembly  reduced  taxes  on  property  in 
substantial  amounts  and  placed  substantial  increases 
on  ability. 

Reduction  in  the  total  cost  of  government.  To  what 
extent  did  this  General  Assembly  decrease  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  on  governmental  service  in  North 
Carolina.^  This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  estimate  with 
any  precision,  and  I  shall  merely  outline  here  the  more 
important  services  where  substantial  cuts  were  made. 
The  cost  of  the  public  school  system  was  decreased  in 
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an  amount  that  may  reach  ^3,000,000.  The  total 
cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  and  highways  will  be 
decreased  in  an  amount  probably  reaching  32,000,000. 
The  appropriations  to  state  departments  and  institu- 
tions were  decreased  approximately  10  per  cent.  The 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  personal  service  will 
average  a  full  10  per  cent.  And  the  work  of  the 
director  of  purchase  and  the  director  of  personnel 
together  with  the  reorganizations  affected  in  many 
departments  of  the  state  government,  will  in  my  opin- 
ion, make  it  possible  to  run  the  entire  state  govern- 
ment on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  under  its  cost  last  year. 
The  Department  of  Purchase  itself  should  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  from  ^00,000  to  3500,000  annually.  The  sala- 
ries of  public  officials  in  nearly  half  of  the  counties  were 
decreased  10  per  cent. 

In  my  opinion,  the  3102,000,000  tax  bill  of  1930 
should  not  exceed  395,000,000  in  1931.  And  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  be  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  392,000,000.  If  it  can  be  held  to 
the  latter  figure,  this  General  Assembly  will  have 
effectuated  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  total  cost 
of  government  in  North  Carolina. 

Deficit  versus  debt  reduction.  It  has  been  stated  that 
we  will  have  a  deficit  July  1,  1933.  This  is  correct. 
We  shall  also  have  a  deficit  July  1,  1931,  that  will  be 
about  31,500,000.  It  would  have  been  34,500,000  if 
the  governor  had  not  reduced  appropriations  made  by 
the  1929  General  Assembly  in  the  amount  of  33,000,000 
during  the  past  two  years. 

There  was  not  a  revenue  bill  proposed  by  any  group 
in  the  General  Assembly  that  did  not  contemplate  a 
substantial  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  next  two  years. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  under  the  present  revenue  bill 
we  shall  have  a  smaller  deficit  than  we  would  have  had 
under  either  of  the  revenue  bills  proposed  embodying 
a  general  sales  tax  or  a  luxury  sales  tax.     The  deficit 
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under  either  of  the  sales  tax  bills  would,  it  is  estimated, 
have  been  from  31,000,000  to  ^1,500,000  per  year  in 
excess  of  any  deficit  that  may  accrue  under  the  present 
revenue  act.  If  by  some  miracle  in  the  economic 
world,  we  should  have  a  return  of  normal  prosperity 
during  the  ensuing  year  the  present  revenue  bill  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  any  deficit 
brought  about  by  the  economic  depression.  We  have 
ample  law  to  collect  all  the  revenue  necessary  to  run 
the  State  if  the  sources  of  revenue  could  be  slightly 
refreshed  from  the  prolonged  economic  drought  now 
prevailing  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  deficit  question  that 
should  be  understood  by  the  public.  It  is  unwise,  of 
course,  either  for  government  or  for  business  to  go 
through  long  periods  of  operation  without  income 
matching  expenditures.  North  Carolina  and  other 
states  and  the  Federal  government  itself  are  today  in 
a  situation  in  which  large  reductions  cannot  be  made 
in  necessary  expenditures.  But  they  are  also  in  a 
period  in  which  revenue  schedules  fail  substantially  to 
produce  the  amount  they  would  produce  in  times  of 
normal  prosperity.  While  North  Carolina  will  end 
this  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit  of  about  3500,000,  the 
Federal  government  will  end  the  same  year  with  a 
deficit  of  about  31,250,000,000. 

And  I  wish  you  especially  to  understand  that  while 
the  State  may  develop  a  deficit  in  its  operating  fund 
during  the  next  two  years,  it  will  also  during  the  same 
period  redeem  39,750,000  of  its  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  that  in  the  four  years  of  this  administration  it  will 
have  redeemed  319,810,000  of  its  bonded  debt.  The 
house  of  the  State  is  in  order,  and  it  will  be  kept  in 
order.  The  total  financial  situation  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  a  better  position  in  1933  than  it  is 
in  1931. 

In  conclusion.     I  have  made  this  hurried  analysis 
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of  the  work  of  the  1931  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
give  the  people  of  the  State  a  proper  background  and  j 

perspective  for  appraising  the  services  of  their  repre-  \ 

sentatives.  To  my  mind,  no  person  who  has  carefully  . 
and  comprehensively  followed  the  labors  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  that  body  was 
positive,  affirmative,  constructive,  and  will  be  enduring 
when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  present  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  State.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1931  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
general  assemblies  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  been 
in  public  life  for  twenty  years  and  have  been  a  member 
of  many  general  assemblies.  I  have  never  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  finer  set  of  public  servants.  And  I  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and 
ability  of  the  average  North  Carolinian  in  calm  criti- 
cism which  must  come  from  the  consideration  of  its  labors 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
earnest  efi^orts  of  the  men  and  women  who  represented 
North  Carolina  in  this  trying  period. 


MAKE  AND  SAVE  SOMETHING  TO  EAT 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WPTF 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ADDRESSES  IN  "CAROLINA  ECHOES" 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

JUNE  18,  1931 

Now  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  have 
passed  the  hard-fought  road  bill,  the  banking  bill,  the 
education  and  revenue  bills,  and  have  gone  home  to 
take  up  again  their  lawing,  doctoring,  newspapering, 
farming,  and  banking,  I  feel  for  my  part  that  I  have 
again  come  home,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  lands 

*  This  address  was  broadcast  over  Radio  Station,  WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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and  among  strangers.  Tonight  will  be  the  second 
time  in  more  than  six  months  that  I  have  spoken 
over  the  radio  on  any  subject  that  did  not  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  1931  Legislature.  And 
it  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  to  North  Carolina 
when  my  mind  has  not  been  occupied  with  legislative 
and  administrative  problems,  and  I  feel  free  to  unbosom 
myself  and  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  are  in- 
herently near  to  my  heart.  I  do  feel  tonight  that  I 
have  again  come  home  to  my  people. 

Now  that  we  have  done  the  best  job  which  we  could 
legislatively  do,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  first  class  job,  I 
feel  a  new  faith  and  optimism.  And  I  believe  this 
optimism  permeates  the  whole  State  because  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  our  collective  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  push  and  work  for  North  Carolina 
rather  than  to  legislate  for  North  Carolina. 

"Carolina  Echoes."  That  is  a  suggestive  phrase 
that  our  radio  friends  of  the  Durham  Life  Insurance 
Company  have  coined.  In  spite  of  the  saying  that  a 
rose  by  "any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  I  like 
distinctive  names.  I  like  suggestive  phrases.  And  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  Radio  Station  WPTF  for 
their  civic  mindedness  in  setting  aside  a  half  hour 
weekly  to  be  used  in  bringing  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  a  constructive  message  about  the  work,  needs, 
and  possibilities  of  North  Carolina.  And  I  also  wish 
to  congratulate  some  imaginative  youngster  for  picking 
up  the  suggestive  phrase  "Carolina  Echoes." 

As  I  understand  it,  the  central  purpose  of  this  series 
of  weekly  talks  and  entertainment  is  to  build  up  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  this  State  the  idea  that  the 
State  itself  has  limitless  resources  and  opportunities 
for  the  constructive  exploitation  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  give  hope  and  courage  to  our  people 
to  use  our  resources  and  our  opportunities  to  the  fullest. 

From  week  to  week  you  will  hear  from  this  station 
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other  echoes  of  North  Carolina  resources  in  agriculture, 
in  industry,  in  banking,  in  trade,  in  education,  in  road 
building,  and  in  improved  government. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  pull  out  of  the  whole  range  of 
North  Carolina  resources  the  idea  which,  to  my  mind, 
represents  the  very  heart  of  our  State's  well  being  in 
this  period,  and  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  value 
of  this  idea  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  "live-at-home" 
idea.  I  have  selected  it  for  my  talk  to  you  because  of 
its  inherent  worth  to  this  State,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents the  best  opportunity  that  this  State  has  to  plant 
itself  firmly  on  solid  ground  and  to  make  definite  head- 
way against  the  most  aggravated  case  of  hard  times 
blues  with  which  the  Nation  has  been  afflicted  in  this 
century. 

If  it  is  a  true  saying  that  misery  loves  company, 
there  is  one  fact  about  this  period  of  economic  depres- 
sion which  we  should  remember.  This  depression  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  state  or  to  any  one  section.  It  is 
industry  wide,  class  wide,  and  nation  wide.  Basically, 
North  Carolina  is  no  worse  off  than  are  our  competing 
states.  Basically,  agriculture  is  no  worse  off  than  is 
industry.  The  state  which  first  gets  back  to  reasonable 
prosperity  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  state  which  plans 
most  intelligently  and  cooperatively  to  rise  above  its 
present  economic  limitation.  And  that  is  the  fact  that 
fills  me  with  optimism  and  with  buoyancy  when  I  think 
about  the  condition  of  this  State.  North  Carolina  has 
the  brains,  the  leadership,  and  the  will  to  work.  That, 
without  boasting,  has  put  us  in  the  forefront  of  South- 
ern states,  and  that  will  bring  us  back  into  better  times 
as  quickly  as  any  other  state.  Informed  cooperation 
is  the  key  to  renewed  prosperity,  and  in  spite  of  our 
class  struggles  and  our  sectional  struggles  the  people  of 
this  State  have  developed  a  sense  of  helpfulness  and 
cooperation.  That  is  one  of  our  major  assets,  one  of 
our  chief  resources.     Just  peg  this  thought  down  and 
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reflect  on  it:  the  people  of  every  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  state-minded.  "Carolina  echoes"  is  a  concrete 
illustration  of  my  point.  Live-at-home  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  idea.  The  live-at-home  idea  is  not 
mainly  every  farmer  for  himself.  Live-at-home  does 
mean  every  farmer  for  himself,  but  it  also  means  North 
Carolina  farm  products  for  the  North  Carolina  city 
man  and  the  North  Carolina  city  market  for  North 
Carolina  farm  products. 

The  success  of  the  live-at-home  movement  last  year 
was  more  than  gratifying,  even  to  those  who  had  most 
faith  in  its  possibilities.  I,  myself,  did  not  believe  that 
a  movement  in  a  state  devoted  to  cash  crop  agriculture 
could  in  one  year,  starting  from  scratch,  add  316,500,- 
000  in  value  to  food  and  feed  crops  grown  in  this  State. 

And  the  progress  made  this  year  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  1930  have  been  even  more  substantially  grati- 
fying. According  to  information  gathered  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  March  of  this  year,  acreages  planted  in 
all  of  our  major  food  and  feed  crops,  show  significant 
increases  over  the  acreages  planted  in  1930,  although 
1930  acreage  was  increased  an  average  of  fifteen  per 
cent  over  1929.  The  increase  reported  this  year  ranges 
from  seven  per  cent  increase  in  corn  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  increase  in  wheat  and  forty  per  cent  increase  in 
barley.  The  increases  include  a  thirty  per  cent  increase 
in  oats,  twenty  per  cent  in  rye,  fifteen  per  cent  in  soy 
beans,  twenty  per  cent  in  cow  peas,  fifteen  per  cent  in 
Irish  potatoes,  twenty  per  cent  in  sweet  potatoes,  and 
twelve  per  cent  in  hay.  The  increase  totals  almost 
1,000,000  acres  in  the  aggregate.  And  with  ten  cent 
cotton  and  twelve  cent  tobacco,  an  increase  of  1,000,000 
acres  planted  in  food  and  feedstuffs  for  man  and  team 
in  North  Carolina  in  1931  will  bring  some  real  happi- 
ness and  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  this 
State  when  winter  comes. 
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The  State  and  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Service  re- 
ported 6,920,000  acres  in  cultivation  in  North  Carolina 
in  1930.  Of  this  total  of  nearly  7,000,000  acres,  they 
reported  2,425,000  as  planted  in  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  4,500,000  in  other  crops.  A  milHon  acre  increase 
in  crops  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco  represents  a 
twenty-two  per  cent  increase.  In  other  words,  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  in  March  of  this  year  showed 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  North  Carolina  farmers 
to  increase  food  and  feed  crops  by  more  than  one-fifth 
of  last  year's  total. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  world  of  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
only  two  things  are  certain:  death  and  taxes.  To  this 
list  I  think  we  could  safely  add  unexpected  disasters  to 
farm  crops.  But  if  the  prospects  we  now  have  should 
substantially  materialize,  we  are  going  to  grow  more 
stuff  to  feed  people  and  horses,  cows,  and  hogs  in 
North  Carolina  this  year  than  our  farmers  will  know 
what  to  do  with. 

Without  bragging  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  State 
itself  has  really  set  a  good  example  for  the  farmers. 
The  state  prison  farms  are  this  year  cultivating  more 
food  and  feedstuff  crops  than  have  ever  been  planted 
on  them  in  any  one  year  since  the  State  has  had  prison 
farms.  Allowing  for  cultivating  a  part  of  the  acreage 
twice,  that  is,  in  an  early  crop  and  a  late  crop,  the  State 
has  planted  on  prison  farms  this  year  a  total  of  11,100 
acres.  With  the  exception  of  1,300  acres  of  cotton,  all 
of  this  is  in  grain,  hay,  sorghum,  potatoes,  peanuts,  and 
vegetables — food  and  feed  crops.  The  prison  farms 
have  7,500  acres  in  grain,  800  in  peanuts,  240  in  hay, 
200  in  sorghum,  450  in  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  400 
in  peas  and  beans  of  edible  varities,  and  200  in  garden 
vegetables. 

I  especially  want  to  see  the  food  and  feed  crops 
not  only  grown,  but  saved  for  use  this  fall  and  winter. 
One  of  the  finest  things  about  this  movement  is  the 
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increased  emphasis  it  has  put  on  gardening  and  truck 
farming.  There  are  ever  so  many  more  vegetable 
gardens  being  worked  this  year  throughout  North 
CaroHna  than  last  year.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  where  landowners  and  tenants  have  here- 
tofore looked  with  disdain  on  gardening  as  something 
for  women  and  children  to  fool  with. 

If  you  farmers  pay  no  attention  to  any  other  part  of 
this  talk  except  the  point  I  am  about  to  make,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  I  want  to  see  all  the  surplus  vegetables, 
all  of  the  surplus  truck,  all  of  the  surplus  fruit  grown  in 
1931  saved  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  This  can 
easily  be  done  if  we  realize  its  importance.  The  home 
agents  and  the  farm  agents  throughout  the  State  have 
been  and  are  conducting  an  extensive  campaign  in  order 
to  assist  you  farmers  and  farm  women  in  saving  and 
preserving  your  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  I  want  to 
say  here  now  that  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  our 
allowing  any  of  this  to  go  to  waste  at  maturity.  There 
are  home  demonstration  agents  in  fifty-seven  North 
Carolina  counties  and  there  are  farm  agents  in  eighty- 
eight  counties.  With  their  help  and  with  your  own 
initiative,  there  is  no  need  for  any  families  in  this  State 
to  go  hungry  this  fall. 

The  home  demonstration  agents  report  that  last 
year  the  farm  women  and  farm  girls  of  North  Carolina 
put  up  1,500,000  cans  of  food  products  in  the  fifty-seven 
counties  organized  in  home  demonstration  work,  and 
they  report  that  the  campaign  this  year  has  been  so 
intensified  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  more  than 
1,000,000  cans  over  1930.  In  addition  to  this  1,000,000 
cans,  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  counties  not  having 
home  agents  another  increase  of  1,000,000  cans.  I 
want  to  see  North  Carolina  eat  at  home  this  winter. 

Last  year  we  allowed  between  ^5,000,000  and  310,- 
000,000  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  dry  up  and  rot  and 
waste.     This  wastage  ought  not  to  take  place  this  year. 
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If  any  farmer  hearing  me  has  truck  for  which  he  cannot 
find  a  market,  let  me  suggest  that  he  invite  his  neigh- 
bors or  tenants  or  relatives  in  town  to  come  get  it  and 
preserve  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  spend  annually  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3150,000,000  in  the  importation  of  food  and 
feedstuffs  in  North  Carolina.  I  ask  you  where  is  this 
31 50,000,000  to  come  from  this  year.?  Can  it  come 
from  cheap  cotton  and  cheap  tobacco.?  Do  you  think 
we  are  not  going  to  have  cheap  cotton  and  cheap  to- 
bacco this  fall.?  Let's  can  and  preserve  and  conserve 
every  dollar's  worth  of  the  surplus  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  foodstuifs  that  we  raise. 

We  talk  about  raising  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  country  people  and  the  town  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Let  me  tell  you  that  a  wealthy  and  well-fed 
citizenship  in  North  Carolina  will  mean  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  North  Carolina  next  winter. 

Remember  this :  to  work,  to  save,  to  economize,  and 
to  keep  our  nerve  are  essential  to  a  return  of  reasonable 
prosperity.  We  are  not  a  lazy  people;  we  are  not  a 
spendthrift  people;  we  are  not  a  timid  people.  Let's 
pull  together;  let's  launch  out;  let's  plant  our  feet  on 
the  solid  ground  of  self-sufficiency,  and  keep  this  State 
in' the  front  ranks  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  culture.  Too  easy,  you  say,  to  be  prac- 
tical. It  is  the  easy  things  which  are  hardest.  Let's 
not  only  produce  the  330,000,000  additional  food  and 
feedstuffs  which  we  set  for  our  goal  in  1931,  but  let's 
also  save  it  once  we  have  produced  it.  Let  us  raise 
something  to  eat  and  then  save  all  we  raise.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  comforting  right  now  than  to 
feel  sure  there  would  be  no  soup  kitchens,  bread  lines, 
and  stark  hunger  in  this  State  this  year.  Join  the  fight 
against  hunger  by  enlisting  in  the  army  of  "raise  and 
save  something  to  eat." 
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UNITY  OF  COMMAND 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  THIRTEENTH 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NORTH 

CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C 

JULY  27,  1931 

Mr.  Commander,  Members  of  the  American  Legion, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  and  personal  honor  to  share 
this  platform  with  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  and 
to  bring  to  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  greet- 
ings from  the  State.  On  behalf  of  our  State  I  express 
to  you  the  love,  the  devotion,  and  the  honor  that  your 
own  people  feel  for  you.  Through  me  your  own  folks 
express  the  pride  that  North  Carolina  has,  not  only  in 
your  service  to  home  and  the  world  in  the  Great  War, 
but  their  pride  in  your  achievements  in  bringing  a 
fuller  life  to  your  State  during  the  span  of  thirteen 
years  of  peace  and  work  since  November  11,  1918. 

Who  won  the  war.?  We  know,  don't  we,  that  Amer- 
ica won  the  war.  What  was  happening  to  the  allied 
armies  before  the  doughboy  took  his  place  in  the  front 
line.f'  But  the  Englishmen  know  just  as  certainly  that 
Great  Britain  won  the  war.  The  Frenchman  dismisses 
with  his  shrug  the  idea  that  anyone  but  the  armies  of 
the  Poilu  crushed  the  imperial  German  army.  And 
Mussolini  knows  that  Italy  won  the  World  War,  and 
is  determined  that  Italy  will  win  whatever  other  wars 
there  be. 

We  all  won  the  war.  But  for  myself,  my  vote  goes 
to  the  unity  of  command  which  the  allies,  facing  defeat 
and  disintegration,  finally  and  grudgingly  forced  them- 
selves to  accept.  Was  it  not  in  the  spring  of  1918 
when  the  Germans  had  broken  through  at  three  stra- 
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tegic  points  that  Field  Marshal  Haig,  commanding  the 
British  Armies,  in  his  famous  general  order  declared 
that  we  are  fighting  with  our  hacks  to  the  wall?  And  yet, 
in  less  than  six  months  time  unified  command,  unified 
purpose,  unified  objective  had  so  completely  stopped 
the  Germans  that  the  imperial  German  command  knew 
that  their  cause  was  lost. 

England  could  not  win  the  war.  Although  her  arm- 
ies before  Verdun  made  immortal  the  phrase  "they 
shall  not  pass."  France  could  not  win  the  wan  The 
colonial  armies  could  not  win  the  war.  Italy  could  not 
win  the  war.  Germany  derided  the  idea  that  America 
could  win  the  war.  But  with  unified  command  the 
war  was  won. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  this  for  North  Carolina  in 
1931  .^  We  are  today  at  war  with  a  powerful  enemy,  an 
enemy  with  powerful  allies  and  tremendous  reserves, 
an  enemy  whose  leader  is  General  Depression  and  whose 
battle  front  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  civilization. 
The  throat  of  this  State  and  Nation  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
general,  continued  economic  depression.  Can  we  win 
this  war?     If  so,  how.^ 

This  economic  depression  is  a  reality.  It  is  not  a 
state  of  mind.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact.  The  question  is, 
what  can  we  do  about  it.^  I  submit  that  it  can  do 
something  about  us.  It  has  been  doing  quite  a  good 
deal  to  us.  As  it  affects  North  Carolina,  can  the  lead- 
ership of  the  State  out-match  it.^  Can  we  lick  it.^* 
Certainly.  Will  we.^  Certainly.  But  how.?  To  what 
extent.?  When.?  What  will  it  cost  us.?  These  ques- 
tions drive  us  to  face  reality. 

The  master  key  to  our  situation,  if  I  analyze  it  cor- 
rectly— the  elemental  fact  for  us  to  face,  the  reality  of 
our  situation — lies  in  our  realization  of  one  fundamen- 
tal. That  fundamental  is  that  North  Carolina  is  an 
integral  unit.  North  Carolina  is  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  territory,  inhabited  by  a  certain  number  of 
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people,  engaged  in  certain  occupations  and  activities, 
possessed  of  certain  ambitions.  North  Carolina  is  a 
unity  of  territory,  of  people,  of  activities,  of  life.  I 
want  to  repeat  it  again,  and  I  want  you  to  get  it  cor- 
rectly. It  is  this — North  Carolina  is  a  unity.  If  we 
win  this  all-encompassing  struggle  we  must  understand 
this  fact,  face  this  reality. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  cannot  win  this  contest.  We 
cannot  win  it  through  class  struggle.  We  cannot  win 
it  through  sectional  civil  war.  We  cannot  win  it  by 
instilling  political  poison  in  our  own  ranks.  We  cannot 
win  it  by  dividing  the  main  army  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  lesser  armies  of  Western  North  Carolina,  of 
Piedmont  North  Carolina,  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

You  represent  the  east  and  you  the  west.  You  rep- 
resent agriculture  and  you  industry.  You  stand  for 
education  and  you  for  business.  You  stand  for  social 
welfare  and  you  for  individual  achievement.  But  un- 
less you  and  I  and  the  3,000,000  people  that  are  North 
Carolina  become  conscious  of  the  idea  of  North  Carolina 
first,  I  am  not  so  certain  whether  and  how  we  are  com- 
ing out  of  this  reality,  this  economic  depression.  I 
maintain  that  the  prerequisite  to  our  snapping  out  of 
it,  to  our  moving  again  with  full  steam  ahead,  is  that 
we  become  conscious  of  a  unity  of  interest,  that  we 
develop  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  objective. 

They  tell  us  that  our  trouble  is  agricultural  depres- 
sion. Gentlemen,  the  farmers  cannot  win  this  war. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  in  this  State  in  1930 
was  only  3265,000,000.  Ten  years  earlier,  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  was  almost  3500,000,000. 

They  tell  us  that  our  trouble  is  industrial  depression. 
Gentlemen,  the  manufacturers  cannot  win  this  war. 
With  possibly  two  exceptions,  industry  has  reached  a 
bottom  in  North  Carolina  which  nobody  believed  it 
could  reach. 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  broader  than  agricultural  and 
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industrial  depression,  that  it  is  a  general  business  de- 
pression.    Gentlemen,  business  cannot  win  this  war. 

They  tell  us  that  the  trouble  is  with  the  Piedmont 
North  Carolina  which  became  industrialized  too  fast. 
They  tell  us  it  is  the  East,  that  Eastern  North  Carolina 
products  find  no  market.  Gentlemen,  the  Piedmont 
cannot  win  this  war,  and  just  as  certainly  Eastern 
North  Carolina  cannot  bring  us  out  of  our  economic 
depression. 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  taxation — that  taxation  is 
throttling  the  farmer,  and  as  agriculture  goes,  so  goes 
the  State.  Gentlemen,  the  farmer  this  year  reduced 
his  fertilizer  bill  under  his  1929  fertilizer  bill,  in  an 
amount  as  large  as  the  total  of  all  the  taxes  now  paid 
by  farm  land  in  North  Carolina.  Gentlemen,  the  mere 
shifting  of  taxes  cannot  win  this  war. 

Is  this  a  message  of  despondency,  of  pessimism.'*  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  the  future 
holds  for  North  Carolina.  I  am  a  bull  on  North  Caro- 
lina. If  we  act  with  intelligence  and  reasonable  fore- 
sight, I  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our  present 
favorable  competitive  situation  with  our  sister  states. 

In  this  analysis,  I  am  trying  to  shock  the  leadership 
of  North  Carolina  into  facing  the  realities  of  this  too 
long  continued  economic  depression,  and  to  lay  down 
a  definite  challenge  to  you — the  leaders  of  the  most 
virile  group  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  can  win.  North  Carolina  is  going  to 
win.  But  North  Carolina  will  add  a  year,  two,  or  four 
to  the  life  of  this  hard  conflict  if  our  people  do  not  col- 
lectively and  individually  and  in  every  section  of  North 
Carolina  realize  the  unity,  the  inherent  and  organic 
oneness  of  our  interests,  of  our  purposes,  of  our  ob- 
jectives. Unless  industry,  agriculture,  education,  gov- 
ernment, business,  leaders.  East,  West,  and  Piedmont 
understand  that  they  represent  only  their  particular 
units  of  a  greater  whole,  we  shall  not  lose  the  battle; 
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but  we  shall  prolong  it,  make  it  harder,  and  make  our 
victory  less  complete. 

I  say  the  allies  won  under  a  unified  command.  And 
I  say  North  Carolina  will  win  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely under  a  unified  purpose  and  a  unified  determina- 
tion. 


THE  POTENTIALITIES  OF  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

ADDRESS   DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE   COUNTY   COM- 
MISSIONERS,   MAYORS,    AND    BUSINESS    MEN 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SECTION 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

AUGUST  28,  1931 

At  the  expense  of  breaking  a  promise  to  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  my  vacation  not  to  accept  speaking  en- 
gagements, I  am  here  this  evening  through  a  feeling  of 
duty  to  this  great  section  of  North  Carolina  where  I  was 
born  and  where  I  expect  to  continue  my  permanent 
home. 

Although  I  wanted,  and  I  think  I  needed,  a  real 
vacation  this  month,  I  could  not  turn  down  the  plea 
put  before  me  by  my  friend,  Junius  Adams.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  will  con- 
tribute something  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  before 
you.  I  come  before  you  fresh  from  the  inspiration 
of  this  great  mountain  country.  I  have  just  spent  four 
days  on  a  mountain  tour  which  carried  me  all  through 
the  great  park.  I  have  been  moved  again  by  the  great 
peaks  which  I  began  to  love  in  boyhood  and  which  are 
an  inspiration  to  every  visitor  who  lets  his  imagination 
play  with  this  grandeur. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  just  now  on  the  threshold 
of  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  years  and  the  fruition 
of  many  months  of  expectant  hopes — the  creation  of 
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the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The 
accompHshment  of  this  endeavor  has  not  been  reached 
without  its  trials,  back-sets,  and  disappointments;  but 
with  the  consummation  of  our  labors  and  hopes,  we  can 
see  the  end  just  around  the  corner. 

We  face  now  the  problem  of  preparing  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  realized  dream.  Too  often,  we  are  prone 
to  sit  back  with  complacency  before  our  task  is  com- 
pleted. Too  often,  we  fail  to  follow  up  our  advantage 
and  reap  the  full  reward  of  our  victories.  This  stage 
of  the  campaign  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  we  may 
call,  in  the  language  of  the  late  war,  "mopping  up." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  did  the  movement  to  incor- 
porate the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  into  the  National 
Park  System  assume  tangible  proportions.  It  fol- 
lowed an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  an  area 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians  for  this  system  which 
would  meet  the  standards  of  the  other  great  units.  The 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  in  1924  created  the  North  Carolina  Park 
Commission,  and  the  Assembly  of  1927  continued  this 
body  under  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Acquisition 
of  Parks  and  Recreational  Facilities  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina."  Of  course,  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  great  national  park  in  North  Caro- 
lina had  its  beginnings  in  the  minds  of  leaders  before 
the  State  first  took  official  action,  and  may  I  here  say 
that  they  as  pioneers  in  the  long  program  deserve  the 
homage  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Today,  as  I  have  just  said,  we  see  the  task  almost 
completed.  Latest  reports  show  that  only  53,313 
acres  remain  to  be  acquired  in  the  park  area  to  bring 
the  total  to  the  minimum  area  of  427,000  acres  required 
by  the  Federal  government.  To  date,  the  North 
Carolina  Park  Commission  has  deeded  to  the  govern- 
ment a  total  of  138,643  acres  with  condemnation  pro- 
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ceedings  pending  on  85,805  acres.  The  Tennessee 
commission  has  turned  100,176  acres  over  to  the 
government. 

When  the  last  condemnation  suit  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  last  purchase  made,  the  National  Parks 
Commission  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  dedicate  the 
area  to  the  service  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  We 
look  forward  to  this  event  as  the  last  finishing  stroke. 
The  National  Parks  Service  is  holding  itself  in  readiness 
for  this  time,  and  some  time  ago  accepted  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  area.  Since  that  time,  the  service  has 
taken  this  territory  under  administration  to  begin  the 
improvements  which  it  will  make  before  the  project  is 
finally  completed. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  fail 
to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  the  vision  and  the  philanthropy  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  whose  gift  of  ^5,000,000  from  the 
Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Foundation,  matched  the 
combined  sums  furnished  by  the  states  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  and  other  private  donations.  The 
total  investment  in  the  park  will  be  approximately 
310,000,000.  Every  citizen  of  North  Carolina  may 
justly  think  of  himself  as  a  stockholder  in  the  project, 
since  32,000,000  of  the  fund  was  raised  through  a  state 
bond  issue. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Western  North  Carolina 
has  the  primary  responsibility  and  the  primary  oppor- 
tunity of  reaping  the  returns  from  the  investment  made 
by  the  State.  Your  presence  here  attests  to  your 
realization  of  this  fact.  However,  I  would  not  create 
the  impression  that  it  is  only  this  section  which  will 
profit  from  the  presence  of  the  park.  The  State  will 
benefit  from  end  to  end,  and  the  harvest  of  money 
turned  loose  by  the  visitors  will  be  diverted  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seashore. 

Our  problem  at  this  time  and  the  purpose  of  this 
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gathering  is  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  the  maximum 
returns  may  be  obtained  from  this  investment,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  no  short-sighted  pohcy  is  adopted  any- 
where that  will  tend  to  decrease  the  great  service  this 
park  is  going  to  render  to  the  welfare  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole  have  never  fully  appreciated  the 
true  significance  of  the  park. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  government  has  classed 
the  area  as  being  a  fitting  companion  of  such  nationally 
and  even  internationally  known  attractions  as  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Yellowstone  Park,  Sequoia,  and  others 
is,  of  course,  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Nation.  And  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Smokies  present  a  different  type  of  scenery  from  that 
of  any  other  national  park  sets  it  apart  from  the  rest 
of  these  scenic  wonders.  This  recognition  will  attract 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 

Another  evidence  of  the  exquisite  charm  and  value 
of  the  Great  Smokies  is  the  fact  that  enthusiasts  from 
other  states  have  been  prominent  in  the  successful 
efforts  to  establish  the  park.  It  is  largely  from  them 
that  we  ourselves  have  acquired  a  more  profound 
respect  for  this  area. 

These  enthusiasts  have  used  such  language  as  this 
to  describe  the  area:  "The  most  massive  uplift  any- 
where in  the  East,"  "A  supreme  masterpiece  of  Nature's 
handiwork  which  should  be  preserved  for  all  time  to 
come  in  its  original  state,"  and  "The  spectator  on  the 
highest  Smoky  peaks  can  enjoy  a  more  varied  view 
than  from  any  other  points  in  the  southern  Alle- 
ghanies." 

But  back  to  the  point  in  hand — that  is  the  determina- 
tion of  most  effective  means  of  letting  the  world  know 
of  the  beauties  and  charms  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  and  of  the  direct,  easy,  and  de- 
lightful ways  of  entering  it  through  North  Carolina. 
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This  is  an  undertaking  that  challenges  our  best  en- 
deavors, concert  of  action,  and  the  elimination  of  petty 
jealousies.  Provincialism  has  no  place  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. Local  enterprise  should  be  expanded  into  col- 
lective pride  in  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  the  best 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  section.  The  first  and  fore- 
most objective  should  be  to  "sell  the  beauty  and  the 
lure  of  the  Park  to  the  Nation"  as  we  know  it  ourselves. 
And  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  we  must 
establish  North  Carolina  as  the  gateway  to  this  natural 
wonder. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  the  method  to  be  followed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  since  no  doubt  well-laid 
and  carefully-considered  plans  will  be  placed  before  you 
tonight.  I  would  urge,  however,  that  you  consider  this 
matter  from  a  viewpoint  free  from  provincialism  and 
local  self  interest  which  would  in  the  beginning  defeat 
any  plan  submitted.  Should  there  be  no  concert  of 
action  or  spirit  of  cooperation  toward  mutual  interests, 
none  of  the  communities  nor  the  State  as  a  whole  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  maximum  in  returns. 

A  homely  cartoon,  which  may  be  familiar  to  most 
of  you,  furnishes  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  advantage 
in  pulling  together.  Scene  1  shows  two  small  dogs 
chained  together  in  the  center  with  an  appetizing  meal 
in  each  corner.  The  two  puppies  tug  vigorously  in 
opposite  directions,  but  neither  is  able  to  reach  the 
goal.  Finally,  they  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  sharing 
each  other's  food  and  finally  both  are  satisfied  by 
going  together  from  plate  to  plate.  As  long  as  they 
pulled  separately,  they  were  not  able  to  reach  their 
goal,  but  cooperation  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  their  aim. 

Although  North  Carolinians  are  individualists  in  one 
sense,  they  have  always  been  able  to  get  together  when 
faced  by  a  common  task.  This  is  the  situation  in 
which  the  various  communities  of  this  part  of  the  State 
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find  themselves  In  respect  to  "cashing  in"  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Whatever  form  your  efforts  may  take  to  advertise 
the  park  and  to  bring  visitors  to  this  section,  may  I 
suggest  that  it  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  cen- 
tral organization  representing  every  interested  com- 
munity. Without  this  unity  in  purpose  and  direction, 
efforts  will  be  spasmodic,  ineffective,  and  often  con- 
flicting, tending  to  counteract  whatever  good  that  might 
otherwise  be  accomplished.  Obviously,  the  limited 
facilities  of  any  one  community  will  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  about  any  widespread  results. 

For  a  more  complete  realization  of  the  task  and  the 
stupendous  opportunity  which  confront  us,  let  us  con- 
sider briefly  its  magnitude.  We  have  estimates  from 
officials  of  the  National  Park  Service  that  the  park, 
within  a  few  years  should  be  drawing  at  least  a  half- 
million  tourists  annually.  Some  believe  the  average 
expenditure  will  amount  to  ^100  per  person.  If  this 
is  the  case,  an  annual  harvest  of  around  350,000,000 
will  be  reaped  each  year  by  the  states  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  Perhaps  this  is  high,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tourist  crop  will  be  a  sizable  fraction 
of  this  amount. 

These  same  officials  have  warned  the  states  to  be 
prepared  for  the  tourists.  They  point  out  that  old 
industries  will  be  stimulated  and  new  ones  created. 
For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,000  addi- 
tional horses  will  be  needed  daily  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  visitors.  This  will  expand  into  new  markets  for 
feedstuffs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park. 

Other  developments  should  be  new  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  filling  stations  and  garages,  and  also  markets 
for  large  amounts  of  farm  products  such  as  fruits, 
berries,  grapes,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  others. 

We  need  only  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Smokies  are  within  twenty-four  hours  of  more  than  half 
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the  population  of  the  United  States  to  comprehend  the 
immense  potentialities  of  the  area  as  a  drawing  card. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  language  of  those 
most  capable  of  judging  a  district  of  incomparable 
charm,  an  attraction  different  from  other  national 
parks,  "the  most  massive  uplift  anywhere  in  the  East," 
and  we  can  appreciate  still  more  fully  the  volume  of  the 
continuous  stream  of  visitors  which  will  head  this  way. 

There  is  a  distinct  psychology  in  creating  a  favorable 
impression  on  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  pleased  with  their  visit  through 
the  State,  aside  from  the  trip  to  the  central  attraction, 
will  largely  govern  their  return  or  perhaps  a  trip  of 
others.  Often  something  of  seeming  minor  importance 
will  create  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  major 
program  of  the  trip. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  fittingly  prepared,  we  must 
literally  put  ''our  houses  in  order,"  cleaning  up  public 
places,  painting  up,  and  beautifying.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1,000,000  residents  of  California  visited 
that  State  as  tourists  and  either  stayed  or  returned  to 
take  up  their  residence.  The  number  of  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  visitors  who  will  finally  take  up  their  abode 
among  us  to  help  build  a  bigger  and  better  State  will 
depend  upon  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds. 

Spreading  further  the  scope  of  influence  of  the  park 
over  the  life  of  the  State,  we  shall  find  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  giving 
their  friends  first-hand  accounts  of  their  trips.  We  all 
know  how  much  the  recommendation  of  a  close  friend 
counts  in  making  up  our  minds,  particularly  when  this 
friend  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  for  our  wel- 
fare. It  is  essential  that  every  practical  means  possible 
be  used  to  make  the  stay  of  our  visitors  pleasant  and 
to  have  them  speak  favorably  and  enthusiastically  of 
our  State. 

Whether  the  visitor  will  spend  a  few  days  in  North 
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Carolina  on  his  trip  or  hurry  through,  delaying  only  for 
necessary  stops  will  be  controlled  by  whether  North 
Carolina  will  offer  a  sufficient  variety  of  attractions  to 
interest  and  hold  their  attention.  North  Carolina 
provides  natural  scenery  sufficiently  interesting  aside 
from  the  Great  Smokies  to  justify  at  least  several  addi- 
tional sojourns  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  main  area  of 
attractions. 

Right  here,  let  me  suggest  that  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, the  state  of  North  Carolina  preserve  under 
public  ownership  a  system  of  state  owned  parks,  pre- 
serving in  perpetuity  the  main  natural  attractions  of 
landscape  and  scenery.  Such  a  system  would  serve 
admirably  as  a  supplementary  attraction  for  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Such  awe-inspiring  areas  as  Grandfather  Mountain, 
Linville  Falls  and  Gorge,  and  many  others  would  lend 
fittingly  to  the  climax  of  the  Great  Smokies  or  would 
furnish  attractions  to  the  main  point  of  additional 
interest. 

We  delight  in  citing  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  has 
one  of  the  best  highway  systems  in  the  Nation  on  which 
has  been  expended  some  3175,000,000.  What  better 
impression  could  be  made  on  the  tourists  than  to 
beautify  these  lanes  of  travel,  particularly  the  trunk 
lines  which  lead  to  the  park.^*  Each  of  these  should  be 
made  a  continuous  vista  of  natural  flowering  plants  and 
stately  trees. 

Any  plan  to  establish  North  Carolina's  prestige  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
should  include  a  far-reaching  program  of  preserving  and 
developing  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  State.  Although  such  a  plan  will 
take  time  for  accomplishment,  we  should  set  about 
immediately  to  put  into  effect  a  program  looking  for- 
ward to  its  consummation  in  the  future.  Every 
agency  and  individual  capable  of  making  any  contribu- 
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tion  should  be  enlisted,  and  the  project  should  be 
pushed  enthusiastically  and  determinedly.  I  hope  any 
plan  worked  out  here  tonight  and  in  the  future  may 
include  these  features. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  it  is  my  hope  that  Western 
North  Carolina  and  the  entire  State  may  finally  realize 
fully  upon  the  incomparable  valuable  capital  provided 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Gray 
says  in  his  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard": 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air. 

Let  not  North  Carolina,  possessing  gems  of  rays  most 
serene  and  flowers  of  sweetest  perfume,  sit  by  while 
these  rare  gifts  of  Nature  remain  unseen  and  unappre- 
ciated. They  challenge  the  pride  and  patriotism  of 
the  State.     Let  them  not  live  for  naught. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  STATE- 
WIDE   SCHOOL    OF    COUNTY,   TOWNSHIP, 
MUNICIPAL,     STATE,    AND    FEDERAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1931 

The  average  man's  respect  for  law  is  measured  and 
united  by  his  respect  for  the  man  who  to  him  repre- 
sents the  law.  The  first  state-wide  school  of  county, 
township,  municipal,  state,  and  federal  law  enforcing 
officers  has,  to  my  mind,  more  potentialities  for  the 
social  welfare  of  North  Carolina  than  any  school  which 
it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  ever  to  initiate  and  sponsor.  This  under- 
taking, starting  here  with  a  small  meeting  of  law  en- 
forcing officers — the  real  protectors  of  North  Carolina 
citizenship — has  a  significance  out  of  all  keeping  with 
its  size  and  its  advertising. 

I  congratulate  you,  who  have  the  hardest  of  all  jobs, 
for  your  vision  and  zeal  in  improving  the  service  you 
render  society.  Through  your  meeting  in  this  magic 
spot,  in  which  so  many  new  visions  of  broadened  service 
are  caught,  you  are  planning  through  a  critical  analysis 
of  your  jobs — their  scope  and  their  performance — to  re- 
dedicate  yourselves  and  your  profession  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State's  entire  citizenship. 

I  congratulate  Professor  Coates,  too,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  fruition  of  ten  years  of  study,  planning  and 
determination  to  make  an  idea  see  the  light  of  actuality. 

The  problems  which  society's  law  enforcing  officers 
have  to  meet  are  among  society's  most  difficult  prob- 
lems. Your  problem  is  to  enable  the  individual  citi- 
zens to  go  about  their  work  with  a  fuller  degree  of  the 
freedom  and  safety  that  has  never  been  complete  since 
Cain  and  Abel  disagreed  some  time  after  the  first  man 
and  the  first  woman  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  any  technical  subject  with 
you  or  to  attempt  to  offer  any  specific  solution  for  the 
big  problem  of  law  enforcement.  I  wish,  first,  to  bring 
you  greetings  from  the  State;  and,  second,  to  lay  before 
you  some  aspects  of  law  enforcement  which  frequently 
and  recurringly  come  to  the  office  of  the  governor  for 
decision. 

Orderly  society,  if  its  instability  should  ultimately 
reach  the  rocks  of  disintegration,  may  easily  reach  its 
final  tragedy  through  the  breakdown  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Our  complex  dynamic  civilization  with  its  op- 
portunities for  good,  or  ill,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  traveling 
faster  than  we  are  traveling  in  our  effort  to  harness 
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this  civilization  and  make  it  promote  our  social  wel- 
fare. The  difference  between  orderly  society  and  an- 
archy is  largely  the  difference  between  civilization 
moving  forward  and  improving  under  control,  and  civil- 
ization running  wild  with  no  one's  hand  on  the  throttle. 
Orderly  development,  which  is  hard  enough  in  normal 
times,  is  much  more  likely  to  break  down  under  times 
of  stress  or  depression  such  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. In  times  like  these,  ever  so  many  persons 
and  forces  are  normally  classed  as  standing  for  orderly 
development  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances and  openly  advocate  fundamental  lines 
of  action  that  to  my  mind  lie  wholly  without  the  law. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  society  in  this  day  of  depression, 
for  people  who  are  suffering,  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment itself  overrule  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  you  have  been  devoting 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  discussion  in  your  meetings  is 
the  question  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  In  this,  I  think  you  have  one  of  the 
meatiest  problems  for  attack.  If  you  can  start  with 
the  proposition  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  and  also 
the  will  of  every  class  and  group  of  law  enforcing  officers 
to  provide  uniformity — substantial  uniformity  I  mean 
— in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  if  you 
can  follow  this  proposition  in  all  of  the  leads  it  presents 
and  finally  arrive  at  a  real  solution  of  it,  you  will  just 
about  have  covered  the  whole  range  of  the  problems, 
difficulties,  and  short-comings  which  are  met  in  enforcing 
the  criminal  law.  If  out  of  this  meeting  there  grows  a 
permanent  organization,  it  could  well  take  this  problem 
as  the  center  about  which  its  whole  program  is  fash- 
ioned because  this  question  comprehends  in  its  scope 
a  study  of  the  history  or  the  development  of  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  authority  in  this  field.  The  con- 
sideration of  overlapping  between  different  branches 
will  lead  most  probably  to  a  re-codifying  of  the  law. 
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The  study  of  this  subject  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  meeting. 

The  place  where  I,  as  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  State,  meet  the  question  of  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration most  acutely  is  in  the  handling  of  the  question 
of  parole  and  pardon  of  prisoners.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  I  meet  is  the  attitude  of  the  prisoner 
toward  justice  and  society,  culminating  in  an  appeal  to 
my  office  to  equalize  punishments.  Now  I  realize  that 
in  dealing  with  prisoners  seeking  paroles — and  every 
prisoner  begins  to  think  of  a  parole  it  seems  to  me  even 
before  he  reaches  the  penitentiary — I  am  often  quite 
as  likely  to  make  mistakes  as  to  be  right,  because  it 
often  happens  that  a  real  criminal  at  heart  makes  a 
good  prisoner  and  a  good  record.  There  is  no  measure 
yet  discovered  to  show  absolutely  when  an  individual 
has  been  cured  or  when  sufficient  punishment  has  been 
exacted  for  misdeeds. 

In  our  consideration  of  particular  cases  we  find  our- 
selves in  almost  every  instance  in  need  of  fuller,  more 
accurate,  and  more  pertinent  information  about  the 
prisoner  than  the  records  or  the  application  for  parole 
contain.  What  was  the  background  of  experience  out 
of  which  this  particular  crime  grew.^  What  was  the 
real  evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted.^  What  were 
the  motivating  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  fixing 
the  sentence.^  Frequently  this  information  is  entirely 
lacking  and  in  other  cases  it  is  usually  meager  and  some 
times  untrustworthy.  Out  of  the  movement  you  are 
setting  under  way  here  I  have  profound  conviction  that 
there  ought  to  evolve  machinery  for  securing  and  keep- 
ing in  permanent  form  which  will  follow  the  prisoner,  a 
detailed,  accurate,  permanent  history  of  his  case.  I 
am  sure  that  every  one  of  you  has  at  some  time  or 
other,  met  this  difficulty  and  felt  the  need  for  the  kind 
of  information  about  which  I  am  speaking,  the  lack  of 
which  increases  the  difficulties  which  are  being  constantly 
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met  by  the  governor's  office  to  do  justice  to  society  and 
to  erring  members  of  society  in  passing  on  questions  of 
parole  and  pardon.  This  lack  of  information  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  cases  coming 
before  me  makes  it  most  difficult  to  discriminate  in- 
telligently between  prisoners  who  are  merely  weak  and 
unfortunate  or  prisoners  who  are  genuinely  reformed, 
and  prisoners  who  are  vicious  and  unregenerate. 

Crime  has  vogue,  which  changes  with  periods  and 
conditions.  This  period  of  depression  seems  to  have 
revealed  the  more  fundamental  weaknesses  in  human 
character.  All  over  the  Nation  there  are  men  who 
formerly  enjoyed  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  their  community,  men  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  high  positions  by  their  fellows,  and  who 
have  broken  down. 

One  of  the  particularly  serious  crimes  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  is  the  crime  of  stealing.  By 
stealing,  I  do  not  mean  petty  larceny.  I  am  referring 
to  stealing  on  a  big  scale  and  in  high  places — stealing 
which  is  done  in  order  to  secure  luxuries  and  the  habili- 
ments of  wealth.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  crime  has 
seized  many  members  of  society  sitting  in  high  places, 
and  that  it  has  especially  broken  out  among  people 
elected  to  public  office.  How  can  we  expect  the  man 
in  the  street  to  have  proper  respect  for  law,  and  the 
rights  of  life  and  property  when  the  newspapers  bring 
him  week  after  week  the  story  of  people  holding  posi- 
tions of  trust  who  have  corruptly  converted  what  they 
hold  in  trust  to  their  own  personal  use  and  pleasure. 
From  day  to  day  comes  to  us  the  story  of  indictment 
of  officials  in  counties  and  cities  for  having  embezzeled 
or  stolen  public  funds  which  they  were  sworn  to  protect. 

We  have  got  to  stamp  out  stealing  in  North  Carolina 
and  let  the  people  know  the  man  who  breaks  his  faith 
will  be  punished  as  an  ordinary  felon  and  let  him,  like 
the  ordinary  thief,  learn  that  the  way  of  the  trans- 
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gressor  is  hard.  This  administration  is  determined  to 
lend  its  full  power  and  influence  to  assist  in  stamping 
out  stealing,  turn  the  public  thought  from  stealing  to 
honest  work,  and  in  remembering  that  it  was  a  blessing 
that  man  was  commanded  to  eat  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  HAPPY 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  AT  THE  HOMECOMING  OF 

HENRY  L.  STEVENS 

WARSAW,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  29,  1931 

North  Carolina  is  happy  today,  happy  not  in  material 
wealth,  happy  not  over  the  prices  paid  for  cotton  and 
tobacco,  happy  not  over  evidences  of  prosperity,  but 
infinitely  happy  that  the  great  American  Legion  has 
come  to  North  Carolina,  the  best  place  on  earth,  to  find 
its  highest  officer  and  national  leader.  North  Carolina 
is  supremely  happy  today  to  welcome  home  her  own 
son. 

If  the  American  Legion  was  ever  in  need  to  justify  its 
existence,  the  election  of  Henry  Stevens  abundantly 
supplies  that  justification.  Mr.  Commander,  your 
State  and  your  home  town  would  have  been  proud  of 
you  had  you  not  been  elected  in  Detroit  to  the  highest 
position  of  honor  the  soldiers  of  the  Nation  can  bestow 
in  recognition  of  valor  and  courage  in  war  and  in 
peace.  You  were  a  soldier  of  whom  to  be  proud.  You 
have  been  a  citizen,  and  a  legionnaire,  and  a  father  of 
whom  to  be  proud.  You  will  make  a  national  com- 
mander of  whom  we  shall  be  proud. 

This  State  has  given  many  of  her  sons  to  the  Nation 
— men  who  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  their 


*This  address  was  delivered  over  radio  station  WPTF  and  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 
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times  have  been  eminent  and  useful,  but  at  this  par- 
ticular time  I  seriously  doubt  if  any  son  of  the  State  has 
ever  been  faced  with  greater  responsibility  or  charged 
with  higher  national  obligation  than  confronts  Henry 
Stevens  at  this  hour.  He  is  the  head  of  the  most  mili- 
tant single  group  of  American  citizens.  And  while  his 
predecessors  have  sustained  notable  programs,  none 
of  them  has  felt  the  same  keen  sense  of  responsible 
obligation  as  looks  Henry  Stevens  so  squarely  in 
the  face. 

Today  we  are  proud  of  you,  of  your  achievement,  and 
of  your  national  honor.  To  be  elected  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  at  all  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished honor.  To  be  elected  national  commander 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five  is  unprecedented.  The 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  national  commander 
and  thirteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  war — that  marks 
a  man!  That  is  why  we  are  something  more  than 
proud  of  you.  People  have  to  love  a  man  before  they 
will  bestow  upon  him  their  supreme  honors.  We, 
North  Carolinians — your  home  folks — love  you  for 
what  you  are  and  were  before  you  went  to  Detroit,  and 
this  we  hold  dearer  than  the  happiness  that  swept  in 
soft  gales  all  over  North  Carolina  when  the  news  broke 
that  Henry  L.  Stevens  had  been  elected  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

I  am  here  today  to  declare  that  the  buddies  of  Henry 
Stevens  have  made  no  mistake.  This  young  man,  who 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  this  town  of 
Warsaw  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  in  simple,  regular 
life,  in  healthful  habits,  independent,  intelligent,  and 
self  reliant,  is  worthy  of  this  great  honor. 

Men  tell  me  that  better  soldiers  than  Henry  Stevens 
did  not  go  to  France;  that  your  fellow  officers  respected 
your  courage,  envied  your  coolness  under  pressure,  and 
admired  your  leadership,  and  that  where  you  went  your 
men  went.     But  you  were  not  elected  national  com- 
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mander  because  you  were  every  Inch  a  soldier.  You 
were  made  United  States  veteran  number  one  because 
in  season  and  out  of  season  you  have  given  yourself, 
your  time,  your  Hfe  to  a  service  of  love  to  your  com- 
rades and  most  especially  to  those  comrades  who  were 
maimed  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit  in  war  and  as  a  result 
of  war. 

In  the  name  of  North  Carolina  and  in  behalf  of  all  its 
citizens — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  high  and  low, 
white  and  black,  I  extend  to  you  a  welcome  that  you  do 
not  need  in  your  own  home,  and  along  with  them  I 
rejoice  in  the  honor  that  was  done  your  State  when  in 
recognition  of  your  zeal,  your  intelligence,  your  genuine 
sincerity  in  protecting  the  interests  and  promoting  the 
well-being  of  your  comrades,  your  buddies  picked  you 
to  direct  their  national  program  for  the  coming  year. 
I  decorate  you  with  the  highest  distinction  a  common- 
wealth can  bestow.  I  knight  you  with  the  pride,  the 
confidence,  and  the  affection  of  three  million  Americans. 


MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  OPPORTUNITIES 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 

THIRTY-NINTH  FOUNDER'S  DAY  EXERCISES, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  5,  1931 

Mr.  Preside7it,  Members  of  the  North  Carolina  College 
Faculty  and  Student  Body,  Alumnae,   Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 
We  have  laid  aside  for  a  short  day  our  various  tasks 
and  problems  to  come  together  in  common  interest  in 
observing  the  thirty-ninth  birthday  of  one  of  the  State's 
greatest  achievements  in  broader  service  to  its  daugh- 
ters and  itself..     We  are  here  to  pay  due  homage  to  the 
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life  and  achievement  of  one  of  its  noblest  sons,  and  to 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  carry  through  to  the  fullest 
realization  the  work  of  the  institution  he  conceived  in 
the  lean,  hard  years  of  the  1880's,  fought  for  and  suc- 
cessfully launched  in  the  hard  but  quickening  years  of 
the  early  1890's,  and  for  fourteen  years  dedicated  his 
energies,  his  spirit,  his  very  life  in  successfully  guiding 
to  the  rank  of  a  creative  institution,  which  is  recognized 
at  home  and  abroad  as  a  major  unit  in  the  State's 
higher  educational  system. 

Touched  with  reverence  in  the  contemplation  of  him 
whose  high  ambition  was  to  give  his  all  to  young  people 
of  his  State,  whom  an  all-knowing  and  all-good  Provi- 
dence in  its  wisdom  saw  iit  to  close  the  books  on  this 
earth  before  he  had  the  opportunity  to  give  the  normal 
years  of  service  measured  by  earthly  standards,  I 
nevertheless  feel  at  this  moment  a  surging  buoyancy 
in  my  heart  for  that  life.  If  ever  North  Carolina  had 
a  son  whose  life  and  career  stimulated  hope  in  hard 
times,  courage  in  disappointments,  and  a  belief  in  the 
continuing  forward  march  of  civilization,  that  son  was 
Charles  Duncan  A-lcIver.  Born  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragic  War  Between  the  States,  growing  to 
manhood  and  fixing  his  ideals  in  the  period  when  our 
State  was  but  little  more  than  a  conquered  province, 
working  in  the  most  active  years  of  his  manhood  with- 
out tools  and  materials  for  building  a  great  common- 
wealth, yet  who  can  say  that  his  life  was  in  any  sense 
limited.^  Who  can  say  that  had  Dr.  Mclver  lived  in  a 
later  era,  when  the  State  was  more  able  to  foster  edu- 
cation, to  go  forward  in  material  welfare,  and  to  broaden 
its  program  in  human  welfare,  he  might  have  made  a 
greater  contribution  .f'  That  he  might  have  measured 
a  greater  man?  In  appraising  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness in  Robert  Burns,  Carlyle  judged  him  thus :  "A 
dwarf  behind  his  steam  engine  m.ay  remove  mountains; 
he  must  be  a  titan  who  hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arm." 
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Your  first  president  built  this  college.  He  argued 
for,  persuaded  for,  and  fought  for  the  bricks  and  mortar 
to  build  this  college.  But  Dr.  Mclver's  college  was 
not  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women.  His  col- 
lege was  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  students 
were  the  young  women  and  young  men  who  felt  the 
inner  urge  to  live  a  finer,  a  more  effective,  and  a  fuller 
life. 

You,  young  women,  yes,  and  some  of  you  not  so 
young,  are  in  part  what  you  are  today,  possessing  the 
ideals  you  possess,  the  qualities  you  have,  the  ambi- 
tions you  hope  to  achieve,  and  the  broad  opportunity 
for  attaining  them,  because  Charles  Duncan  Mclver 
lived. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  a  scholar,  an  able  one  the  records 
and  his  schoolmates  say;  but  Dr.  Mclver  was  also  a 
man  in  whom  the  characteristics  of  the  scholar  were 
fused  with  the  practical  abilities  of  a  man  who  under- 
stood his  time  and  was  determined  to  interpret  for  the 
masses  of  his  people  the  issues  of  his  time.  This  he 
did  successfully,  and  through  his  interpretation  he  led 
the  advance  from  the  most  depressing  and  discourag- 
ingly  stagnant  period  in  this  State's  history  to  a  hap- 
pier, fuller,  and  more  hopeful  outlook  in  North  Caro- 
lina. "How  did  he  do  this.^"'  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self. How  did  Dr.  Mclver  go  against  the  apparent 
trend  of  his  time,  and  as  he  went,  rally  to  his  side  enough 
support  from  people  who  were  opposed  to  him  and  his 
program,  enough  backing  from  people  who  felt  they 
controlled  in  North  Carolina,  and  enough  enthusiasm 
in  his  associates  and  followers  to  transform  North 
Carolina's  educational  program  and  bring  new  hope 
and  new  opportunity  to  the  young  women  of  the  State? 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Mclver  did  all  his  life  what 
most  men  and  women  do  not  do — he  lived.  He  was 
actively  sensitive  to  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
He  wanted  to  understand.     Using  an  academic  phrase, 
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I  would  say  he  had  the  keenest  intellectual  curiosity. 
Whether  you  give  it  an  academic  name  or  use  the 
vernacular,  that  is  one  of  the  finest  characteristics  for 
a  young  person  to  develop — to  want  to  know  what  it 
is  all  about,  to  understand,  to  be  interested  in  people 
and  movements  which  most  people  nonchalantly  dis- 
miss with  a  shrug  and  "I  can't  be  bothered  with  it."     , 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  every  girl  here,  senior  or  freshman,  that  in  my  opin- 
ion you  can  do  nothing  better  for  yourself,  for  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  your  living  the  best  that  it  is  in  you 
to  live,  than  by  mechanically,  if  need  be,  developing  a 
well-rounded,  active  interest  in  as  many  subjects,  as 
many  people,  as  many  movements  as  you  can.  If  you 
are  majoring  in  history,  develop  an  interest  in  astron- 
omy. If  you  are  majoring  in  home  economics,  develop 
an  interest  in  religion.  If  you  are  majoring  in  educa- 
tion, develop  an  interest  in  science.  And  if  you  are 
majoring  in  anything,  develop  an  interest  in  learning 
about,  thinking  about,  and  understanding  the  social, 
industrial,  and  governmental  problems  of  your  com- 
munity, state,  and  country. 

Another  quality  of  Dr.  Mclver  which  contributed 
largely  to  his  achievement  was  real,  genuine  love  for 
people.  That  is  a  quality,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  all 
give  lip  service  to  and  that  few  of  us  actually  possess 
In  the  real,  living  way  in  which  it  was  a  part  of  Dr. 
Mclver.  This  man  had  it — not  only  an  intellectual 
love  for  people  in  the  mass,  but  also  a  real,  personal, 
sincere  regard  for  the  individual  people  he  touched  and 
helped.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  an  abiding  love  for 
humanity  in  the  mass,  but  real,  personal  aifection  for 
few  people. 

Dr.  Mclver  knew  in  his  own  heart  what  was  good 
to  do  and  with  indefatigable  and  persistent  energy  he 
kept  going  toward  that  goal.     It  was  but  natural  that 
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the  leaders  in  North  Carolina  who  had  struggled  with 
the  rank  and  file  to  rebuild  a  devasted  commonwealth 
without  capital,  without  equipment,  without  an  equal 
chance  as  against  our  northern  sister  states,  should 
have  been  hesitant  to  endorse  his  fight  for  universal 
education  and  his  determination  to  give  the  young 
women  of  North  Carolina  a  better  chance  and  an  equal 
chance  with  men  to  get  a  higher  education.  Was  Dr. 
Mclver  discouraged .?  On  the  contrary,  he  induced  the 
Legislature  and  the  state  superintendent  to  appoint 
himself  and  Dr.  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  another 
of  the  immortal  sons  of  this  State,  as  institute  conduc- 
tors. From  one  end  of  this  State  to  the  other  and  in 
every  county  they  brought  home  to  the  people  them- 
selves the  necessity  for  the  State  to  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  education  of  all  of  its  children  in  order 
not  for  himself  to  have  a  job,  not  primarily  for  the 
teachers  to  be  better  paid,  but  in  order  for  the  State  to 
save  itself  and  to  go  forward.  Did  he  resent  attacks 
made  on  him.^*  Was  he  able  to  take  the  punishment  of 
a  pioneer.^  This  is  what  he  did.  He  persuaded  the 
people  to  believe  in  his  gospel,  and  to  get  a  conception 
of  the  value  of  the  public  school.  In  this  campaign 
fought  to  persuade  your  grandfathers  to  give  your 
fathers  and  mothers  more  adequate  training  and  a  bet- 
ter start  in  life's  unequal  struggle,  through  his  sincere 
unselfishness  and  love  for  people  and  through  his  rug- 
ged eloquence,  he  persuaded  the  State  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  itself. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  qualities  which  marked 
off  Dr.  Mclver  from  other  men.  Sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  people  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
broad,  genuine  love  for  people  not  only  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals,  and  persistent  energy — these  are  the 
qualities  which  marked  him  a  man  among  men. 

Burdened  with  the  responsible  obligations,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  North 
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Carolina  as  I  observe  the  constant  stream  of  unhappi- 
ness,  of  financial  and  personal  distress  from  all  over 
North  Carolina  pass  in  review  before  the  governor's 
desk,  I  have  more  than  once  wondered  to  myself  just 
what  would  be  the  position  and  the  program  of  a  man 
like  Mclver  if  he  were  living  today.  Would  he  have 
a  better  insight  into  our  present  conditions?  What 
would  be  his  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  North  Caro- 
lina today?  What  would  be  his  position  with  respect 
to  the  bankruptcy  prices  the  North  Carolina  farmers 
are  now  receiving  for  their  cotton  and  tobacco  crops? 
What  would  be  his  attitude  toward  those  activities 
which  we  lump  together  under  the  name  of  industry 
and  which  have  reached  a  lower  level  of  income  and 
profit  the  last  three  years  than  anybody  thought  they 
could  ever  reach?  What  would  be  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  and  local  governments  of 
North  Carolina  which  have  become  burdened  with  a 
debt  in  excess  of  ^500,000,000?  What  counsel  and 
advice  would  he  drive  home  to  you  1,600  young  people, 
who  sit  before  me  because  you  have  the  ambition  to 
equip  yourselves  better  for  living  and  because  you  have 
parents  who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  which  dig 
deep  into  their  own  welfare  and  well-being  in  order  that 
you  may  have  this  opportunity,  if  he  were  standing 
before  you  this  morning? 

What  advice  he  would  vouchsafe,  what  guidance  he 
would  give,  we  can,  of  course,  only  conjecture.  But 
we  can  do  one  thing  this  morning  which  ought  at  least 
to  be  worth  while  in  helping  us  to  determine  our  own 
attitude  toward  these  problems  and  our  own  duty: 
we  can  take  stock  of  present  conditions  and  resolve  to 
do  our  small  part  to  meet  them. 

I  wish  to  bring  you  a  message  of  good  cheer — not 
discouragement,  of  hope — not  pessimism,  of  achieve- 
ment— not  acquiescence;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  hope- 
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ful,  to  be  courageous,  to  be  buoyant  today  If  one  un- 
derstands the  true  conditions  which  exist.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  want  me  to  tell  you  Pollyanna  or  bed- 
time stories  based  on  the  premise  "what  you  don't 
know  won't  hurt  you." 

These  times  are  in  some  respects  not  unlike  the  time 
when  this  college  was  founded.  They  have  this  in 
common:  both  represent  a  distinct  period  of  hard  times. 
Some  of  you  may  come  from  homes  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  rich  homes.  Many  of  you  come  from 
homes  of  economic  independence,  which  we  might  call 
well-to-do  homes.  Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  come  from 
humble  and  poor  homes.  I  care  not  what  kind  of  home 
you  come  from;  I  know  you  are  from  a  home  which  is 
making  a  sacrifice  which  it  feels  in  sending  you  to  college 
this  fall.  I  have  spoken  of  our  agricultural  breakdov/n 
and  of  our  industrial  depression — well,  these  two  main 
industries  of  North  Carolina  but  reflect  the  economic 
status  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  North  Caro- 
linians who  three  years  ago  were  thought  to  be  rich — 
and  were  rich,  have  seen  their  estates  shrink  and  melt 
until  they  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  the  next  chapter. 
The  large  middle  class  of  well-to-do  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are  finding  themselves  unable  to  make  a  liv- 
ing without  dipping  into  their  vanishing  accumulations 
of  savings.  The  people  who  work  with  their  hands — - 
labor,  industrial  and  farm  labor — have  this  year  many 
of  them  been  on  a  two  or  three-day  week.  This  winter 
the  streets  of  North  Carolina  will  carry  the  tramp  of 
100,(XX)  pairs  of  feet — idle,  dispirited,  hungry  and  losing 
hope.  Altogether  there  are  today  on  a  conservative 
estimate  200,000  people  out  of  work  in  North  Carolina. 
People  who  are  employed,  whether  in  agriculture  or 
business  or  the  professions  or  industry,  have  this  year 
worked  for  a  small  gross  and  net  income. 

Consider  the  condition  of  the  North  Carolina  farmer, 
an  occupation  which  directly  determines  the  welfare  of 
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at  least  half  our  citizenship  and  indirectly  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  body  politic.  Two  years  ago 
the  value  of  the  three  principal  crops  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton and  corn  grown  in  North  Carolina  was  ^214,000,000. 
These  crops  are  estimated  to  sell  in  1931  for  3109,000,- 
000,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  going  to  sell  for  even 
less.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  living  income  from 
agriculture  has  been  cut  in  half  within  two  years.  It 
means,  in  many  cases,  that  the  net  income  has  been 
wiped  out  altogether.  This  is  the  condition  of  the 
North  Carolina  farmer.  A  similar  or  even  more  ag- 
gravated condition  exists  in  agriculture  throughout  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  The  condition  of 
the  North  Carolina  tobacco  farmer  is  no  worse  than 
that  of  the  Kansas  wheat  farmer,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  cotton  farmer  is  matched  by  that  of  the 
Midwestern  corn  farmer. 

In  the  industrial  world  our  textile  industry — unprof- 
itable as  it  is^ — can  compare  itself  with  the  oil  industry, 
the  electrical  industry,  and  the  steel  industry  of  other 
sections. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  our  pres- 
ent condition  and  the  condition  at  the  time  your  college 
was  founded.  At  that  time  prices  were  low.  Today 
prices  are  relatively  lower.  But  at  that  time  the  citi- 
zenship of  North  Carolina  was  not  burdened  with  a 
huge  public  debt  and  was  burdened  with  private  debt 
to  a  much  smaller  degree  than  today.  The  debt  prob- 
lem is,  perhaps,  the  rock  on  which  we  are  most  likely 
to  be  wrecked.  We  can,  within  limits,  adjust  our  scale 
of  living  to  conform  to  our  economic  conditions,  but  we 
are  faced  with  this  great  debt — public  and  private — 
created  in  a  period  in  which  the  dollar  was  worth  75 
cents  or  less  and  to  be  paid  with  a  dollar  that  is  vari- 
ously estimated  to  be  worth  between  31-25  and  31.50. 
The  public  debt  alone  in  North  Carolina  requires  us  to 
raise  340,000,000  this  year  before  we  have  any  revenue 
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for  current  operations — for  maintaining  and  operating 
this  college  for  example.  Add  to  this  the  annual  in- 
stallments due  the  land  banks  for  farm  loans,  the  in- 
stallments due  bond  houses,  insurance  companies  and 
trust  companies  for  long  term  private  loans,  and  the 
payments  due  commercial  banks  for  short  time  loans, 
and  you  get  something  of  the  picture  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  facing. 

"Well,  what  is  that  to  me,"  I  wonder  if  you  are  not 
asking  yourselves.  That  depends  on  what  are  you  to 
it.  What  that  means  to  you  is  determined  by  your 
attitude.  It  depends  on  the  outlook  on  life  you  have. 
It  depends  on  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  If  it  does 
not  disturb  you  today,  you  may  be  assured  it  will  dis- 
turb you  tomorrow. 

In  all  sincerity  I  believe  in  the  essential  right-mind- 
edness and  moral  integrity  of  the  young  women  and 
young  men  of  today.  I  believe  you  will  want  to  under- 
stand the  realities  and  that,  understanding  them,  you 
will  govern  your  lives  and  adjust  your  behavior  to  con- 
form to  the  highest  sense  of  duty  and  personal  obliga- 
tion. I  do  feel  at  times  that  many  young  people  do 
not  weigh  accurately  relative  values.  For  example, 
too  many  young  people  today  are  devotees  of  the  cult 
of  "getting  by."  It  is  the  highest  ambition  of  too  many 
college  students,  in  my  opinion — getting  by  in  work, 
getting  by  in  sport,  getting  by  with  people.  Getting 
takes  too  heavy  toll  of  young  America  today.  How 
many  of  you,  not  having  studied,  not  having  prepared 
your  day's  work,  not  knowing  anything  about  it,  have 
come  off  class  not  ashamed  of  having  wasted  your  time 
and  having  muffed  your  opportunity,  but  pleased,  de- 
lighted at  having  gotten  by.^  "I  got  by  math  today" 
or  "I  certainly  got  by  that  French  test."  Have  you 
ever  thought  that  getting  by  will  not  fit  in  with  the 
attitude  or  the  outlook  that  ambitious,  purposeful 
young  women  will  want  to  have.^ 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  of  you  who,  if  you  stay 
here  throughout  this  winter,  are  going  to  have  to  do 
some  sacrificing.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  your  sacrifices — of  your  sacrificing  until  it 
hurts,  because  the  more  you  sacrifice  the  smaller  will 
be  the  greater  sacrifice  your  parents  will  have  to  make 
for  you. 

That  idea  conveys  rather  completely  my  own  notion 
of  the  way  we  in  North  Carolina  are  going  to  work 
out  of  our  situation  successfully — and  we  will  work  out 
of  it  successfully.  If  we  can  spread  the  burden,  if  we 
can  make  more  people  carry  a  part  of  the  load,  if  we 
can  all  be  patient,  and  if  we  will  all  work — I  mean 
work  intelligently— I  think  North  Carolina  will  come 
through — chastened,  impoverished,  certainly  singed  by 
the  fire  of  this  economic  depression.  But,  if  we  do  not 
spread  the  load,  if  some  of  us  selfishly  work  only  for 
our  own  welfare,  if  we  have  slackers — whether  here  in 
college,  in  the  stores,  in  the  professions,  or  in  industry, 
we  may  not  all  be  singed,  but  many  of  us  will  be  con- 
sumed. 

However,  there  is  another  view.  In  one  respect  you 
young  ladies  who  are  now  passing  through  college  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  with  your  older 
brothers  and  sisters  who  graduated  two,  four,  five  years 
ago.  Today  times  are  hard,  prices  are  low,  money  is 
tight,  jobs  are  scarce.  Your  older  brothers  and  sisters 
went  through  college  when  times  were  good,  business 
was  increasing,  and  jobs  for  trained  people  were  plenti- 
ful. You,  underclassmen,  and  you  who  will  leave  this 
institution  this  year  have  a  hard  practical  situation 
but  not  a  distressing  situation.  Life  is  something  more 
than  making  a  living.  The  most  enduring  satisfactions 
consist  of  touching  and  quickening  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  I  frankly  tell  you  that  you  have  "got  some- 
thing on"  your  older  brothers  and  sisters.  In  five  years 
the  best  of  you  may  have  distanced  the  best  of  them. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  say  as  much  for  the  average  of 
you.  These  times  put  a  terrific  handicap  on  medi- 
ocrity. But  the  best  of  you  will  have  the  edge,  be- 
cause you  are  being  forced  to  discipline  yourselves 
more  thoroughly  than  they  and  to  put  forth  the  last 
ounce  of  resourcefulness  and  determination  to  make 
your  way.  I  do  not  say  that  soft  living  is  always 
harmful.  I  do  say  that  hard  living  makes  a  man  if  he 
has  the  stuff  of  a  man  in  him. 

If  you  will  let  me,  for  the  moment,  play  the  teacher 
and  give  you  advice,  I  would  urge  you  to  think  on 
these  things:  do  your  job,  do  the  job  today  that  is  ex- 
pected of  you  today,  be  wide  awake,  know  or  try  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  play  on  the  team,  meet  the 
requirements  of  discipline,  of  obedience,  of  self-sacrifice 
which  you  know  is  your  proper  duty,  don't  cut  corners, 
feel  that  you  yourself  are  playing  at  least  a  small  part 
in  the  drama  of  struggle  which  we  call  civilization,  be 
loyal  to  your  best  impulses,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
There  may  be  some  reason,  at  least  some  excuse,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  old  or  middle-aged  to  feel  anxiety 
and  at  times  be  depressed.  I  think  young  people  have 
no  business  to  let  this  get  hold  of  them.  Therefore,  I 
counsel  you  to  be  of  good  cheer  and,  in  the  words  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  "strike  out,  smite  the  sounding 
furrow." 
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PLAY  THE  GAME,  FOLLOW  THE  BALL,  TAKE 

THE  LONG  VIEW,  AND  BUILD 

A  FINER  STATE 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF 

MEMORIAL  HALL 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  12,  1931 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Student  Body,  University 
Alumni,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  it  gives  me 
profound  satisfaction  as  governor  to  present  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  this  splendid  building  to 
serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  faculty,  students, 
and  friends  of  this,  the  oldest  of  all  state  institutions. 
This  building  is  not  the  largest  on  the  campus,  it  did 
not  cost  the  most  money.  But  it  serves  in  a  way  that 
is  satisfactory  as  a  Memorial  Hall  to  keep  perpetually 
before  us  the  names  of  the  heroic  dead  of  the  greatest 
institution  in  North  Carolina.  Under  this  roof  will 
be  quickened  the  finer  impulses,  and  under  it  will  swell 
and  tug  the  ambitions  of  young  men  who  in  the  future 
will  carry  the  load  and  face  the  responsibilities  of  this 
commonwealth — some  of  those  names  will  in  another 
day  be  chiseled  on  other  tablets  to  be  imbedded  in 
these  walls  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  heroic  dead  of 
this  institution. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Hill,  North  Carolina  presents 
this  building  to  you  and  to  this  institution  in  the  firm 
faith  that  as  years  go  on  its  investment  made  here  will 
increase  in  value  ten  fold,  fifty  fold,  and,  before  the 
course  of  this  institution  is  run,  an  hundred  fold. 
North  Carolina  gives  this  building  and  gives  it  freely. 
In  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  I  present  this 
Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  President,  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  the  highest  and  finest  task  the  people  of  a  democracy 
can  undertake — the  growing  of  men. 
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As  we  formally  dedicate  this  structure  on  the  138th 
birthday  of  the  oldest  state  university,  we  and  our 
State  stand  in  the  shadows.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new  for  the  thoughtful  people  of  any  period  to  feel  the 
burden  of  hardships,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  of  their 
day.  It  is  not  unusual  or  unnatural  for  them  to  feel 
that  the  burdens  of  their  day  are  particularly  heavy  in 
comparison  with  other  times  and  other  generations. 
I  measure  my  words,  however,  when  I  make  the  asser- 
tion that  North  Carolina  is  today  facing  a  crisis  un- 
paralleled in  our  day  and  is  bowed  down  with  a  psy- 
chology of  pessimism  and  uncertainty  which  has  the 
people  of  this  State  in  its  grip. 

But  the  men  whose  names  are  all  about  us  on  the 
tablets  of  these  walls  faced  issues  in  their  day.  They 
met  them  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.  They  give 
us  inspiration  and  new  heart  and  renewed  courage. 
In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  "Lord,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here."  On  the  tablets  in  the  front  of  this 
building  are  names  that  will  live  as  long  as  North 
Carolina  is  a  grateful  commonwealth.  On  the  walls 
to  the  right  and  left  of  me  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  sons  of  this  State,  which  will  be  revered  as 
long  as  a  free  people  cherish  the  infinite  sacrifices  of 
their  own. 

On  the  tablet  out  yonder  is  the  name  of  General 
William  Richardson  Davie,  the  founder  and  father  of 
this  institution  which  has  lived  138  years  and  is  still 
young.  Out  yonder  is  the  name  of  Joseph  Caldwell, 
the  first  president  of  this  institution,  who  served  it 
well  in  the  rugged,  pioneer  days  following  the  Revolu- 
tion. Over  yonder  is  the  name  of  James  K.  Polk,  grad- 
uate of  this  institution  and  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  David  Lowery  Swain,  president  of  the 
University  in  the  most  trying,  yet  the  most  heroic 
days  through  which  this  institution  has  lived.  And 
out  yonder  is  the  name  of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  the 
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war  governor  of  the  South  who  walked  from  his  humble 
home  in  the  mountains  to  enter  here;  of  John  Motley 
Morehead,  patriot  and  builder  of  railroads;  and  of 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  pioneer  of  a  new  day,  and 
educational  governor,  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
proposition  that  every  son  and  every  daughter  of 
North  Carolina  should  some  day  under  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  fairness  and  justice  of  this  commonwealth 
have  the  opportunity  to  "burgeon  out  all  that  there 
is  in  him." 

Listed  to  the  right  of  me  are  the  names  of  more  than 
one  hundred  sons  of  this  institution  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  most  glorious  lost  cause  in  the 
annals  of  history.  And  the  list  on  the  right  is  matched 
with  the  list  on  the  left. 

There  is  Isaac  Erwin  Avery  of  the  class  of  1851, 
colonel  of  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  who  in  July  1863  was  shot  down  on 
one  of  the  hills  at  Gettysburg  and  who  wrote  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  his  finger  dipped  in  the  red  ink  of  his  own 
blood,  "Major  Tate,  tell  my  father  I  died  with  my  face 
to  the  enemy."  There  is  James  Johnston  Pettigrew, 
commander  of  a  division  in  that  long  and  devastating 
charge  on  Cemetery  Hill  in  the  most  brilliant  attack 
on  an  entrenched  position  that  historians  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  who  lost  his  life  while  protecting 
the  rear  against  the  enemy  as  Lee  withdrew  from 
Gettysburg. 

I  say  that  the  names  which  look  down  on  us  today  as 
we  dedicate  this  building  and  consecrate  it  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  youth  of  the  future  are  the  names  of  men  who 
w^ere  men. 

What  do  these  men,  whose  lives  brighten  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  our  State  all  the  way  from  the  time 
before  North  Carolina  was  a  state,  mean  to  you.^  To 
you,  what  do  they  signify.^  They  were  leaders  in  their 
day  and  generation,  shaping  the  thoughts  and  doing 
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the  work.  They  were  devoted  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  put  the  public  weal  ahead  of  personal 
ambition.  They  would  have  been  leaders  in  any  day 
and  men  in  any  age.     They  were  men  among  men. 

Thinking  of  them  as  a  group,  I  find  this  unity  cement- 
ing the  contribution  that  they  made  to  their  State  and 
people  throughout  more  than  a  hundred  years.  There 
is  this  unity  running  through  the  lives  of  each  and  all 
of  them.  They  were  able  to  take  punishment.  They 
took  punishment.  They  took  all  their  enemies  could 
give  and  then  came  back  with  a  knock-out  punch. 
How  does  the  ability  to  take  punishment  set  these 
heroic  figures  oif  and  apart  from  other  men.'*  I  will 
tell  you.  That  is  the  stuff  of  which  champions  are  made. 
No  man  can  be  a  champion  who  cannot  take  every- 
thing that  is  served  and  then  wade  in.  The  forward 
march  of  civilization  is  carried  by  the  men  who  can 
take  it,  can  take  the  utmost  that  their  opponents  offer, 
and  then  stay  on  their  feet. 

Every  age  and  every  era,  of  course,  has  its  conflicts, 
its  struggles,  its  travail.  The  period  that  you  and  I 
on  this  rostrum  live  and  work  in,  and  that  you  out 
there  are  coming  to  the  full  fruition  of  your  powers  in, 
is  a  period  when  every  nation  and  every  class  and  al- 
most every  individual  is  taking  punishment.  How 
shall  we  stand  up  under  it.^'  Can  we  stand  it  without 
whimpering  .f*  Can  we  take  it  and  come  out  of  it  and 
carry  on.^ 

You  think  the  world  is  not  taking  punishment.^  Let 
us  see.  Is  China  taking  punishment.'^  The  govern- 
ment of  China  is  faced  with  ever-recurring  and  con- 
tinuous revolutionary  uprising  and  threats  of  foreign 
war.  The  people  of  the  Yangtse  Valley  are  not  afflicted 
with  poverty  but  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  starva- 
tion. A  million,  or  is  it  two  millions  or  three  millions, 
died  this  summer  and  fall  from  floods  and  starvation! 
The   population    reduced    to   such    straits    that   when 
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Lindbergh  flew  to  their  aid  with  drugs  and  medicines 
they  in  their  mad  frenzy  fought  one  another  and  those 
who  brought  them  succor  and  destroyed  the  medicines 
which  might  have  saved  them.  China  is  taking  punish- 
ment. 

Is  Germany  taking  punishment.^  The  creditors  of 
the  German  nation  have  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
a  complete  moratorium  on  the  payment  of  German 
debt.  This  week  the  cabinet  resigned  and  the  Ger- 
man people  are  going  under  a  virtual  dictatorship. 

Is  Great  Britain  taking  punishment.^  The  Prime 
Minister  has  been  repudiated  by  his  own  party.  The 
proposed  budget  was  ^600,000,000  out  of  balance  with 
anticipated  revenues.  The  nation  is  facing  a  new 
election,  caused  by  unrest.  Certainly  Great  Britain  is 
taking  punishment. 

Is  the  Federal  government  of  the  United  States 
taking  punishment.?  The  past  fiscal  year  closed  with 
a  deficit  of  a  little  more  than  ^900,000,000.  The  first 
quarter  of  this  year  shows  a  deficiency  of  3350,000,000. 
We  may  well  anticipate  a  new  deficit  at  the  end  of  this 
year  of  31,500,000,000.  There  are  6,000,000  people 
out  of  employment.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  are 
selling  at  prices  comparable  to  the  1890's.  332,000,- 
000,000  in  security  values  on  the  listed  exchanges  have 
evaporated  within  the  past  thirty  days,  31,000,000,000 
a  day.  Congress,  meeting  in  December,  could  not 
enact  a  revenue  bill  which  would  raise  31,500,000,000 
additional  revenue  in  this  prostrate  time  and  enforce 
it  with  an  army  of  bayonets.  Certainly  our  govern- 
ment is  taking  punishment. 

Is  North  Carolina  taking  punishment.?  The  gross 
cash  value  of  the  three  principal  crops  produced  by  the 
farmers  of  this  State  in  193 1  will  sell  for  just  one-half 
what  the  1929  crop  brought.  It  would  practically  take 
the  cotton  crop  of  four  years,  at  today's  price,  to  pay 
our  3100,000,000  tax  bill  for  one  year.     Our  textile 
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industry,  representing  a  bigger  investment  and  em- 
ploying more  labor  than  any  other  industry  in  North 
Carolina,  is  prostrate  and  bankrupt.  Before  a  single 
dollar  of  public  revenue  can  be  devoted  to  the  operation 
of  our  government  and  institutions,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  to  provide  340,000,000 
this  year  for  payment  of  interest  and  maturities  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  state  and  local  governments.  The 
present  administration  faces  the  colossal  task  of  organ- 
izing the  State  and  communities  to  provide  relief  and 
a  minimum  of  employment  for  more  people  out  of  jobs 
and  without  resources  this  winter  than  any  administra- 
tion has  ever  faced  in  any  winter  of  North  Carolina's 
history.  Is  North  Carolina  taking  punishment.^  I'll 
say  it  is. 

The  local  governments,  the  counties  and  cities  of 
this  State,  will  have  a  bigger  job  to  carry  on  this  year 
than  they  have  ever  known.  Three-fifths  of  our  total 
public  debt  is  local  debt.  330,000,000  of  the  340,000,- 
000  required  for  interest  and  repayment  of  debt  must 
be  raised  by  local  governments.  And  local  taxes  must 
be  squeezed  out  of  six  cent  cotton,  nine  cent  tobacco, 
prostrate  industry,  and  unsalable  real  estate.  There 
will  be  more  uncollected  taxes  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  known.  Are  your  own  communities  taking  pun- 
ishment.^    I  think  so. 

Your  own  people,  your  own  families,  are  taking  pun- 
ishment. If  you  do  not  think  your  Daddy  is  taking 
punishment,  write  to  him  if  he  has  not  already  written 
you.  The  business  people,  the  lawyers,  bankers, 
painters,  and  carpenters  are  taking  punishment.  If 
you  don't  think  so,  ask  any  whom  you  know. 

On  the  gridiron  of  public  life,  if  he  who  would  play 
thinks  it  is  possible  in  this  period  to  escape  a  maximum 
of  punishment,  I  would  from  a  large  experience  of 
wounds,  injuries,  and  scars,  remind  him  that  he  is  to 
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be  disillusioned.  If  a  public  man  is  not  prepared  to 
be  tackled,  blocked,  clipped,  and  hit  from  the  front, 
and  sniped  from  behind,  even  fouled  and  slugged,  he 
had  better  not  put  on  a  uniform  or  even  appear  for 
practice. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  I 
mean  by  taking  punishment.  The  governor  of  North 
Carolina  cannot  fail  to  learn  about  the  conditions  of 
the  people  of  this  State.  The  unhappiness,  the  finan- 
cial and  personal  distress  from  every  section  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  continuing  stream  passes  in  review  before 
the  governor's  desk.  Last  week  a  man  about  my  age 
was  ushered  into  my  office.  He  had  waited  an  hour  to 
get  to  see  me.  Fie  was  stooped  in  body  and  spirit. 
He  handed  me  a  cotton  ticket  which  showed  his  pay 
for  picking  752  pounds  of  cotton.  "Governor,"  he 
said,  "day  before  yesterday  my  wife,  my  three  children 
and  I  picked  this  cotton.  One  of  my  children  is  fifteen 
years  old,  another  is  seventeen,  and  the  other  is  twenty- 
one.  This  is  what  we  got  for  a  day's  work — all  five  of 
us."  I  looked  at  his  ticket^ — it  read  752  pounds,  ^1.88. 
They  were  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  for  pick- 
ing cotton — the  most  back-breaking  job  that  has  yet 
been  invented.  Think  of  it,  five  people  earning  ^1.88 
for  one  day's  work.  Out  of  that  they  had  to  provide 
fifteen  meals  for  grown  people.  Do  you  think  that 
those  folks  are  not  taking  punishment.^  This  is  not  a 
story  that  I  heard  about  from  somewhere.  This  oc- 
curred in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  last  week. 

"What  is  that  to  me,"  I  wonder  if  you  are  not  asking 
yourselves.  Well,  if  it  does  not  disturb  you  today, 
you  may  be  assured  it  will  disturb  you  tomorrow. 

Are  you  taking  punishment.'^  I  know  that  there  are 
many  of  you  who,  if  you  stay  here  throughout  this 
winter,  are  going  to  have  to  do  some  sacrificing.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  in  favor  of  your 
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sacrifices — of  your  sacrificing  until  it  smarts — because 
the  more  you  sacrifice  the  smaller  will  be  the  greater 
sacrifice  your  parents  will  have  to  make  for  you. 

That  idea  conveys  rather  completely  my  own  notion 
of  the  way  we  in  North  Carolina  are  successfully  going 
to  work  out  our  situation — and  we  will  work  it  out 
successfully.  If  we  can  take  punishment,  if  we  can 
spread  the  burden  more  widely,  if  we  can  make  more 
people  carry  a  part  of  the  load,  if  we  can  be  patient, 
and  if  we  will  work — I  mean  work  intelligently — I 
think  North  Carolina  will  come  through — chastened, 
impoverished,  certainly  singed  by  the  fire  of  this  eco- 
nomic depression.  But,  if  we  do  not  spread  the  load, 
if  some  of  us  selfishly  work  only  for  our  own  welfare, 
if  we  have  slackers — whether  here  in  college,  in  the 
stores,  in  the  professions,  or  industry,  we  may  not  all 
be  singed,  but  many  of  us  will  be  consumed. 

I  wish  to  bring  you  a  message  of  good  cheer — not  dis- 
couragement, hope — not  pessimism,  achievement — not 
acquiescence.  In  all  sincerity  I  believe  in  the  essential 
right-mindedness  and  moral  integrity  of  the  young 
women  and  young  men  of  today.  I  believe  you  will 
want  to  understand  the  realities  and  that,  understand- 
ing them,  you  will  govern  your  lives  and  adjust  your 
behavior  to  conform  to  the  highest  sense  of  duty  and 
personal  obligation.  But  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
be  hopeful,  to  be  courageous,  to  be  bouyant  today  if 
you  really  understand  existing  conditions,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  bedtime  stories  on  the 
theory  that  what  you  do  not  know  will  not  hurt  you. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  you  advice — except 
just  this,  "play  the  game,  follow  the  ball."  Here  in 
this  place  of  priceless  traditions,  of  fascinating  and  en- 
chanting beauty  which  has  stirred  the  ambitions  and 
enriched  the  associations  of  your  kind  for  a  century 
and  a  third,  take  it  like  a  man,  and  work  for  the  long 
view — the  building  of  a  finer  state,  the  creating  of  a 
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nobler  commonwealth.  I  believe  in  North  Carolina 
and  I  believe  in  men  who  are  the  material  out  of  which 
this  State  must  be  renewed. 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  GLAD  TO  BE  AT 
YORKTOWN 

ADDRESS   DELIVERED   AT  THE  YORKTOWN   SESQUI- 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

YORKTOWN,  VA. 

OCTOBER  16,  1931 

North  Carolina  is  happy  to  be  at  Yorktown  today 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  which  recalls  to  us  the 
American  Armageddon  of  150  years  ago! 

It  was  the  destiny  of  our  commonwealth  to  be  on 
the  Yorktown  road  at  its  every  turn.  Hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  December  1773  came 
the  Edenton  and  Wilmington  tea  parties  in  1774,  and 
more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  the  July  4,  1776  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  the  simple  farmer  folk  of  Meck- 
lenburg muttered  their  manifesto  at  the  stupid  regent 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  debunking  processes  of  the  realistic  schools 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  carry  the  emphasis  from 
battlefield  to  forum;  and  in  that  democracy  postulates 
the  equality  of  persons,  it  denies  the  aristocracy  of 
events.  The  anniversary  of  Yorktown  cannot  be  mini- 
fied. It  presents  to  the  imagination,  if  not  more  im- 
portant, certainly  more  numerous,  points  of  interest 
than  the  anniversary  of  the  Republic's  birth  which  we 
celebrated  five  years  ago.  For  the  difference  between 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  was  the  difference  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  great  drama  which  grew  steadily  to  a 
climax  in  the  event  which  we  celebrate  today.     For, 
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indicative  of  popular  revolt  as  the  Boston,  Edenton, 
and  Wilmington  tea  parties  were;  solemn  and  significant 
as  were  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  Halifax 
Resolves,  and  the  Philadelphia  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, they  were  neither  picturesque  nor  decisive. 
We  do  not  forget  that  every  man  who  signed  these 
papers  took  his  life  in  his  own  hands  and  wrote  himself 
among  the  immortals;  but  after  all,  these  were  paper 
declarations,  passed  by  deliberative  bodies  safe  from 
immediate  danger.  They  contained  a  list  of  grievances, 
many  of  them  long  since  forgotten,  many  of  them  in  the 
progress  of  modern  inquiry  have  either  come  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference  as  truisms  or  to  be  rejected 
altogether  as  founded  in  error. 

But  behold  Yorktown!  How  profoundly  it  appeals 
to  our  imagination!  It  was  the  decisive  conflict  of  a 
struggle  and  brought  victory  for  the  cause  which  from 
the  outset  seemed  doomed  to  defeat.  As  North  Caro- 
linians all  of  us  are  proud  of  our  women  who  embraced 
in  their  catholic  affections  the  women  of  Boston;  we 
are  glorified  by  the  mass  movement  for  liberty  at  Hali- 
fax and  Charlotte.  But  we  cannot  honor  enough  our 
men  who  did  stubborn  battle  with  the  King's  soldiers  at 
King's  Mountain,  who  moved  a  hundred  miles  north 
with  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House  and  arrived  at 
Yorktown  to  join  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  and 
the  allied  armies  under  Rochambeau  and  Washington. 

North  Carolina  is  happy  to  be  here.  It  is  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  god  of  history  for  a  sisterhood  in  the 
original  thirteen.  It  is  thankful  for  a  religious  people 
who  always  kept  a  great  faith  shining  and  a  great 
ideal  burning.  It  is  proud  of  the  Edenton  and  Wil- 
mington women,  of  the  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  men 
who  made  vocative  their  grievances  and  helped  point 
the  way.  But  we  are  happiest  of  all  to  have  sent  our 
ragged,  weary,  footsore  continentals  all  the  way  from 
King's   Mountain   to  Yorktown  where   an   army  was 
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brought  through  the  wilderness  and  a  mob  was  turned 
into  a  nation. 


THE  LIVE-AT-HOME  MOVEMENT  IS  PAYING 
DIVIDENDS 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  AT  THE  LIVE-AT-HOME 
CELEBRATION 
FAISON,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  6,  1931 

We  must  realize  in  North  Carolina  that  we  are  not 
up  against  just  a  temporary  dilemma  as  regards  cotton 
and  tobacco — our  main  cash  crops.  We  are  more  than 
blind  if  we  do  not  realize  that  we  face  permanently 
changed  conditions.  We  cannot  hope  to  figure  out 
something  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  alleviate  our  present 
pain  and  think  that  we  have  permanently  cured  our 
troubles.  We  need  not  plan  some  scheme  to  patch  up 
matters  in  1932  and  fool  ourselves  in  thinking  that  we 
can  lapse  into  the  old  habit-forming  dependence  of 
relying  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  Any  policy  of  this 
kind  is  doomed  to  failure.  We  must  think  of  the  long 
view  in  North  Carolina  rather  than  the  short  view,  and 
every  act  of  my  administration  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture has  been  based  on  this  policy. 

Competition  with  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  where 
cotton  is  produced  without  fertilizer,  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  depend  upon  cotton  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past.  And  the  competition  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  convinces  us  that  the  growing  of  tobacco 
knows  no  state  line  and,  as  the  turpentine  industry 
of  former  years,  can  and  does  move. 

We  must  cut  our  cotton  acreage  not  for  1932,  but 
forever.  Our  cotton  production  plays  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  make-up  of  the  American  crop  and  is 

*  This  is  not  the  entire  address,  but  it  is  all  that  is  available. 
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going  to  play  considerably  less  in  the  future.  We  have 
cut  our  acreage  in  two  years  more  than  500,000  acres 
and  I  am  sure  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  another  500,000  acres. 

North  Carolina  has  already  taken  one  tremendously 
long  step  in  preparing  for  the  new  day  that  is  upon  us. 
No  state  in  this  Republic  has  prepared  for  the  panic  as 
completely  as  North  Carolina.  The  live-at-home 
movement  is  paying  a  dividend  when  most  dividends 
have  dried  up.  The  United  States  government  tells 
of  our  regeneration  in  amazing  figures.  In  the  past 
two  years,  from  1929  to  1931,  North  Carolina  agricul- 
ture has  been  in  motion  and  a  definite  shift  in  emphasis 
has  taken  place.  This  year  we  will  harvest  10,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  more  than  we  gathered  in  1929  and 
almost  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  more  than  we 
threshed  in  1929.  Our  oat  crop  is  2,000,000  bushels 
more  than  it  was  in  1929.  Our  rye  crop  250,000  bushels 
more.  Barley  350,000  bushels  more.  We  have  in- 
creased our  production  of  molasses  from  1,000,000  gal- 
lons in  1929  to  over  2,000,000  gallons  in  1931.  We 
have  enough  molasses  to  sop  up  the  depression.  As 
some  one  facetiously  said,  we  have  canned  everything 
but  the  cat.  Our  cow  peas  and  soy  beans  have  in- 
creased so  much  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  calculate. 
We  have  even  increased  our  peanuts  57,000,000  pounds 
in  two  years,  hay  more  than  200,000  tons,  and  sweet 
potatoes  more  than  2,000,000  bushels.  We  are  still 
raising  too  much  tobacco  and  too  many  peanuts,  but 
we  will  not  raise  too  much  in  1932. 

We  talk  about  tax  reduction  on  land  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  debate  the  means  to  bring  it  about.  Almost 
every  type  of  legislation  in  the  last  General  Assembly 
centered  around  the  slogan  that  taxes  on  property  must 
be  reduced.  In  my  judgment  the  biggest  tax  reduc- 
tion that  has  touched  land  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
316,000,000  in  1930  and  the  more  than  320,000,000  in 
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1931  that  the  farmers  of  this  State  received  when  they 
diverted  this  large  sum  of  money  which  had  formerly 
been  spent  for  meat,  flour,  hay,  and  canned  goods,  and 
were  able  to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and 
the  expense  of  their  families  and  livestock.  The  live- 
at-home  campaign  was  more  than  a  tax  reduction 
measure  in  one  respect.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  Leg- 
islature are  spent  at  home,  but  the  millions  we  have 
sent  out  of  the  State  for  food  and  feedstuflPs  are  used  to 
pay  taxes  in  other  states. 

The  live-at-home  idea  was  the  first  step  in  permanent 
agricultural  relief.  Now  we  must  take  the  second  step. 
We  must  find  new  sources  of  agricultural  income.  We 
must  not  only  keep  money  at  home,  but  must  develop 
more  money  at  home. 

The  cackle  of  the  hen,  the  grunt  of  the  hog,  and  the 
moo  of  the  cow  are  the  symphonies  to  save  North  Caro- 
lina agriculture. 

We  have  been  notoriously  backward  in  the  field  of 
livestock,  dairying,  and  poultry.  We  have  bragged 
about  our  high  rank  in  crop  value,  but  we  have  not 
told  our  farmers  and  the  world  that  in  livestock  value 
per  farm  North  Carolina  is  the  lowest  state  in  the 
Union  but  one.  In  1920,  with  2,500,000  people,  North 
Carolina  had  fewer  hogs,  fewer  sheep,  and  fewer  cattle 
than  we  had  in  1880,  with  1,500,000  people.  This,  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  buys 
more  commercial  fertilizer  than  any  state  in  the  Union. 
We  have  been  money-crop  crazy. 

Why  should  California  supply  the  egg  market  of 
New  York.f*  We  are  nearer  and  we  have  better  ad- 
vantages in  many  ways  to  compete  with  California. 
Why  should  Eastern  North  Carolina  be  an  area  having 
the  fewest  cows  in  the  United  States  ? 

I  am  willing  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  situation.  This  purpose  has  been  the 
dominating  idea   of  my   administration.     I   recognize 
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that  today  an  emergency  exists;  and  a  grave  one,  but 
it  will  never  do  to  recognize  it  as  a  temporary  emer- 
gency. We  must  permanently  change  our  farming 
system.  We  are  developing  in  our  858,000  school  chil- 
dren and  through  our  boy  and  girl  clubs,  our  agricul- 
tural agencies,  county  agents,  vocational  agricultural 
students,  the  forces  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  and  free  this  State  from  the  ball  and 
chain  that  drags  at  the  heels  of  the  North  Carolina 
farmer. 

I  can  see  no  path  of  permanent  escape  except  through 
live-at-home  farming,  supplemented  by  new  sources 
of  income,  principally  livestock,  dairying,  and  poultry. 
We  must  not  go  into  it,  but  grow  into  it,  with  our  agri- 
cultural leadership  not  only  encouraging  wise  feeding 
and  breeding,  but  helping  to  develop  markets,  both 
local  and  foreign. 


EVERY  GREAT  EMERGENCY  PRODUCES 
A  LEADER 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  INAUGURATION 

CEREMONIES  OF  DR.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  11,  1931 

We  are  met  today  to  dedicate  a  man  to  his  work. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  of  useful  and  honor- 
able history  look  down  upon  us  as  we  take  stock  of  the 
significance  of  this  moment  and  seek,  from  it,  and  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  chart  a  clearly  defined 
course  for  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  "The  American  State  Univer- 
sity of  the  twentieth  century  is  an  organism  of  the 
productive  commonwealth,  striving  to  express  in  tangi- 
ble realities  the  aspirations  of  present  democracy,  as  it 
adjusts  itself  to  the  liberations  of  the  new  humanism." 
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It  is  an  instrument  of  democracy  for  the  establishment 
of  the  supremacy  of  those  values  which  we  believe  to 
be  true,  beautiful,  and  good.  In  so  far  as  it  succeeds, 
its  success  may  be  said  to  be  of  universal  significance 
and  application. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  have  with  us 
for  this  occasion  men  and  women  representing  other 
institutions  and  different  approaches  to  this  common 
objective.  We  welcome  them  as  comrades  in  a  high 
and  purposeful  enterprise,  the  fellowship  of  which  grows 
out  of  a  mutual  respect  for  honesty  in  the  realm  of 
intellectuality  and  sincerity  which  respect  all  things  of 
the  spirit. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  this  country  that  every  great 
emergency  produces  a  leader  capable  of  dealing  with 
it.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  democracy's  laws  of  self- 
preservation.  Only  an  educational  statesman  of  the 
first  order  of  ability  could  comprehend  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  problems  and  difficulties  confronting 
higher  education  in  this  country  today,  but  that  these 
problems  and  difficulties  exist  in  almost  unique  inten- 
sity and  degree,  no  man  of  reasonable  intelligence 
or  powers  of  perception  can  doubt.  It  is  a  reassur- 
ing circumstance  that  as  we  in  North  Carolina  turn 
our  faces  towards  the  future  and  ponder  whatever  it 
may  hold  for  us,  we  have  a  leader  whom  we  need  only 
to  know  to  trust,  and  to  trust  implicitly.  If  the  new 
world  and  the  new  era  into  which  we  are  emerging  have 
a  place  for  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  we  know  that 
he  will  exert  a  profound  influence.  And  if  this  new 
order  attaches  value  to  those  qualities  of  heart  and 
soul  which  are  the  essence  of  sincerity  and  honesty, 
and  even  humility  in  the  presence  of  great  opportunity, 
we  can  be  of  good  cheer,  knowing  that,  because  of  this 
man,  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  by  my  authority  as  governor 
of  North  Carolina  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
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of  the  University  of  North  CaroHna,  and  by  virtue  of 
your  election  by  the  said  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
oath  by  which  you  have  pledged  yourself,  I  do  now 
declare  you  president  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  deliver  to  you  its  seal  and  charter.  And  I 
charge  you  to  a  full  realization  of  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  you  by  this  office,  to  the  necessity  for  coura- 
geous and  constructive  thought  in  their  fulfillment, 
and  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  seeking  the  Intellectual 
and  educational  needs  of  the  people  In  order  to  achieve 
that  high  destiny  which  was  the  vision  and  purpose  of 
the  founders. 


LOVE  AND  LOYALTY  OF  FRIENDS  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

ADDRESS  ACCEPTING  THE  MOREHEAD-PATTERSON 

BELL  TOWER  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  26,  1931 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  the  highest  sense  of  satisfaction  that,  as 
governor  of  North  Carolina  and  on  behalf  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  and  in  the  name  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  I  accept  this  beautiful  Me- 
morial, given  to  the  University  by  two  of  her  distin- 
guished and  loyal  sons,  John  Motley  Morehead  of  the 
class  of  1891,  and  Rufus  Lenoir  Patterson  of  the  class 
of  1893.  I  accept  it  for  the  State  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  distinguished  lines  of  Moreheads  and  Pattersons 
who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  life  of 
this  beloved  institution  since  it  was  first  chartered  and 
who  throughout  the  history  of  North  Carolina  have 
played  an  Important  and  constructive  role  in  its  up- 
building. I  dedicate  this  tower  and  the  sweet  music  of 
these  bells  to  the  future  upbuilding  of  this  institution 
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and  this  State,  knowing  full  well  that  on  this  campus 
the  sons  of  North  Carolina  will  be  inspired  by  the 
harmony  of  these  chimes  and  will  here  catch  the  vision 
and  follow  the  gleam. 

These  two  eminent  sons  of  North  Carolina — the 
donors  of  this  tower  of  bells — spring  from  an  ancestry 
whose  roots  have  from  the  beginning  run  deep  down 
into  the  life  of  this  State.  The  A/[oreheads  and  the 
Pattersons  have  been  identified  with  the  finest  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
Their  families  have  been  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  this  State  in  every  period  of  its  history  and 
in  all  its  vicissitudes.  They  have  produced  men  and 
women  who  have  been  eminently  useful  to  their  day 
and  generation.  And  the  donors  themselves,  John 
Motley  Morehead  and  Rufus  Lenoir  Patterson,  have 
borne  aloft  the  high  tradition,  of  their  families,  and  have 
reflected  credit  on  North  Carolina  wherever  they 
have  gone.  One  happy  thought  about  each  of  them  is 
this:  Although  neither  has  lived  in  this  State  for 
thirty-five  years,  to  each  of  them  during  this  thirty-five 
years  North  Carolina  has  been  home  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  to  them  the  heart  of  North 
Carolina. 

This  University  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  devo- 
tion of  its  friends  ever  since  it  has  been  a  university. 
Indeed  this  institution  has  gleaned  full  as  much  from 
the  unswerving  love  and  loyalty  of  its  friends  and  sons 
as  it  has  from  the  bounty  of  the  State.  Yet,  I  am  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  anyone  at  any  time  has  given  to  it 
a  more  perfect  gift  than  this  tower  of  chimes;  and  I  am 
happy  that  two  practical  men,  two  men  of  afi"airs,  asso- 
ciate this  spot  and  this  institution  with  the  beautiful 
and  the  spiritual. 

To  me  it  seems  that  this  occasion  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity that  summons  friends  and  alumni  to  the  task  of 
seeing  that  this  University  shall  not  be  compelled  in 
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periods  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through  to  mark  and 
circumscribe  its  service  to  the  State  by  the  fluctuating 
flow  of  pubHc  revenue.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
permanent  on  earth  than  the  investment  in  the  un- 
broken stream  of  youth,  as  it  flourishes  and  covers  the 
Hfe  of  the  State  with  its  aspirations  and  its  blessings. 

The  music  of  these  bells — that  ring  today  for  the  first 
time^ — will  stir  the  hearts  of  many  a  youth  yet  unborn 
with  thoughts  kin  to  those  that  moved  the  magic  pen 
of  John  Keats  in  his  beautiful  and  enchanting  "Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn." 

^'Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty" — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

I  accept  this  magnificent  memorial  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  in  the  name  of  North  Carolina  as 
as  expression  of  the  deep  loyalty  and  devotion  of  John 
Motley  Morehead  and  Rufus  Lenoir  Patterson  to  their 
native  State  and  to  this  University. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

JANUARY  14,  1932 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Dur- 
ham Life  Insurance  Station  to  talk  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  over  the  radio  tonight  about  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  State.  I  hope  I  may  clarify  can- 
didly and  without  partisanship  what  the  administration 
is  trying  to  do  in  North  Carolina  and  set  before  all  of 
the  people  the  financial  policy  it  is  pursuing. 

This  morning  I  held  a  conference  with  the  heads  of 
all   administrative   departments   in   the   state  govern- 
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ment,  and  discussed  with  them  the  State's  present 
financial  situation.  I  reviewed  the  policy  which  I  have 
pursued  with  them  throughout  this  administration  to 
adjust  the  State's  financial  program  to  the  kaleido- 
scopic economic  changes  which  have  been  taking  place 
for  two  years  throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  I 
wish  to  put  the  same  picture  before  all  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
go  up  or  down  together.  There  is  no  period  in  the 
State's  history  in  which  a  united  front  is  more  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  financial  integrity  and  our 
social  institutions  than  today.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  reason,  clear  thinking,  and  faith  were 
more  essential  to  the  stabilization  of  the  State  than  at 
this  hour. 

I  do  not  deny  that  this  administration  has  made 
mistakes.  I  believe  that  I  can  state  without  egotism, 
however,  that  it  has  continuously  tried  to  sense  the 
changing  economic  situation  and  to  adjust  its  policy 
and  program  to  that  changing  situation.  You  should 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  the  situation  is  and 
what  we  have  done  to  meet  it.  Has  this  crisis  burst 
upon  North  Carolina  without  preparation  on  our  part.^* 
Have  your  leaders  and  the  administration  exercised 
reasonable  'foresight.^  Do  we  have  a  sound  program, 
and  are  we  following  an  intelligent  policy.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  my  biennial  message  to  the  1931 
General  Assembly  I  stated  "We  are  face  to  face  with 
the  supreme  test  of  our  collective  common  sense,  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  courage,  and  of  our  faith  in 
the  essential  soundness  of  this  commonwealth."  I  feel 
today  that  this  sentence  states  more  precisely  the  situ- 
ation which  we  are  now  facing  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  we  could  only  guess  at  the  future.  Today, 
one  year  of  the  future  has  become  the  past.  I  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  saying 
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again  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  supreme 
test  of  our  collective  common  sense,  our  courage,  and 
our  faith  in  North  Carolina. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  administration  we 
reached  the  turning  point  in  the  State's  economic 
prosperity,  and  we  have  ever  since  that  time  experi- 
enced declining  profits  and  declining  revenues.  In  the 
summer  of  1929,  when  prices  were  soaring  and  finan- 
cial leadership  was  saying  that  this  Nation  was  on  the 
road  to  perpetual  prosperity,  I  as  director  of  the  bud- 
get called  together  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
institutions  and  laid  before  them  the  prospective  rev- 
enue yields  for  the  coming  year,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
legislative  appropriations,  on  the  other.  As  a  result 
of  the  policy  set  up  at  that  meeting,  legislative  appro- 
priations were  reduced  31,424,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1929-30.  The  plan  for  effectuating  this  saving  was 
adopted  when  the  State  and  Nation  were  prosperous. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  pointed  out  then  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  so  substantial  a  cut  in  the 
cost  of  government  and  that  certain  agencies  could  not 
live  under  this  reduction.  In  less  than  three  months 
after  this  action,  namely,  in  October  1929,  came  the 
first  nation-wide  collapse. 

In  1930  an  entirely  changed  economic  situation  con- 
fronted the  State.  Larger  reductions  were,  of  course, 
necessary.  This  year  we  cut  32,136,000  from  legisla- 
tive appropriations. 

If  these  two  cuts,  totaling  33,500,000,  had  not  been 
made  and  if  this  saving  had  not  been  effectuated,  the 
money  would,  of  course,  have  been  spent  and  spent 
wisely;  but  the  floating  debt  of  North  Carolina  would 
be  today  33,500,000  more  than  it  is.  That  is  to  say, 
it  would  have  been  33,500,000  larger  if  the  State  could 
have  borrowed  an  additional  33,500,000. 

In  1930,  realizing  that  the  cost  of  both  state  gov- 
ernment and  local  government  comes  out  of  the  earn- 
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ings  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  I  also  realized  that  the 
cost  of  state  government  and  of  local  government  must 
be  further  reduced.  In  a  thorough-going  way,  this 
administration  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  1931  General  As- 
sembly for  reducing  the  cost  of  government  in  all 
services  and  in  all  units  where  a  readjustment  was 
possible. 

In  my  biennial  message  to  the  1931  General  As- 
sembly, I  recommended  that  taxes  on  land  and  prop- 
erty be  reduced.  I  recommended  that  the  salary  of 
every  official  and  employee  of  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions, be  subjected  to  a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per 
cent.  I  recommended  that  the  State  take  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  45,000  miles  of  county  roads,  that 
the  cost  of  this  maintenance  be  reduced  from  some 
^8,250,000  to  ^6,000,000,  and  that  this  cost  be  shifted 
from  property  taxes  to  the  gasoline  tax.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  I  recommended  that  the  State  take  over 
the  maintenance  of  all  county  prisoners  and  chain 
gangs.  I  recommended  and  urged  additional  restric- 
tions upon  the  borrowing  powers  of  local  governments 
to  the  end  that  local  boards  could  not  mortgage  the 
future  of  all  the  citizens  of  their  communities  by  piling 
additional  debt  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  communities 
to  be  paid  by  later  generations.  I  approved  the  com- 
promise revenue  bill  which  was  enacted  to  enable  the 
State  to  assume  the  burden  of  support  of  the  operation 
of  the  six  months  public  school  term  and  the  economics 
in  school  costs  which  were  effectuated  at  the  same  time. 

Following  these  recommendations  the  1931  General 
Assembly  effectuated  the  largest  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  government  in  all  its  branches  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  history  of  the  State.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  State  who  are  the  stockholders  in  this 
corporation  will  be  interested  in  the  story  of  those 
savings.     The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  reduced 
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the  total  cost  of  government,  state  and  local,  between 
five  and  seven  million  dollars.  It  removed  ^12,000,000 
from  the  shoulders  of  property  taxpayers,      laritiut  od 

Last  year  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school  term 
cost  a  little  more  than  ^2 1,500,000.  The  General 
Assembly  appropriated  for  this  purpose  this  year 
317,150,000.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
various  counties  in  the  amount  of  about  ^1, 850,000 — 
placing  the  total  cost  of  the  six  months  school  term  for 
1931-32  at  319,000,000.  This  has  effectuated  a  saving 
in  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school  term,  in  round 
numbers,  of  more  than  32,500,000. 

Last  year  the  operation  of  the  extended  school  terms 
cost  about  37,100,000.  In  1931-32  the  cost  will  be 
36,500,000— a  saving  of  approximately  3600,000. 

For  the  past  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  the  main- 
tenance of  county  roads  cost  the  counties  38,250,000. 
The  1931  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose 36,000,000  annually  from  the  state  highway  fund. 
It  now  appears  that  the  saving  in  state  maintenance 
will  be  more  than  32,250,000,  because  the  figures  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  show  that  the  State 
Highway  Department  has  kept  maintenance  costs  at 
nearly  3500,000  less  than  the  sum  allocated  for  this 
service.  Parenthetically,  I  will  say  that  county  roads 
are  being  maintained  on  a  standard  comparable  with 
maintenance  in  the  best  counties  last  year  and  superior 
to  county  maintenance  in  the  majority  of  the  counties 
last  year.  The  fears  expressed  that  state  maintenance 
of  county  roads  would  collapse  have  been  dissipated  in 
the  transportation  of  212,000  public  school  children 
over  these  roads.  The  state  superintendent  states  that 
transportation  costs  this  year  will  be  more  than  3300,- 
000  less  than  last  year,  while  15,000  more  children  will 
be  transported  than  were  last  year.  This  is  a  by- 
product of  state  maintenance  of  county  roads  not  con- 
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templated  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  state; 
maintenance.  '»  f-«i  "'^r 

The  10  per  cent  reduction  in  salaries  and  wages, 
made  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  will  effectuate  a 
saving  of  32,753,220  per  year.  The  saving  in  public 
school  salaries  is  about  31,425,000.  The  saving  in 
salaries  in  state  departments  and  institutions,  there- 
fore, is  31,328,000. 

The  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  has  already 
saved  more  than  3400,000  so  far  and  is  estimated  to 
save  at  least  3600,000  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 

Additional  savings  have  been  brought  about  through 
improved  management.  For  example,  the  director  of 
state-owned  farms  has  enabled  state  institutions  more 
largely  to  live-at-home  than  in  the  past.  Surplus  food 
and  feed  crops  grown  on  state-owned  farms  are  being 
used  in  institutions  not  engaged  in  farming,  and  this 
has  substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  their  food  and 
feed  supplies.  Let  me  say  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
people  to  begin  to  plan  to  carry  on  more  intensively 
the  live-at-home  program  in  agriculture  for  1932.  The 
supervision  of  a  mechanical  engineer  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  heat  and  fuel  in  state  departments  and  institu- 
tions this  year  more  than  341,000  under  the  cost  last 
year. 

One  of  the  clearest  illustrations  of  the  substantial 
reduction  in  operating  costs  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  per  capita  cost  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
has  come  down  from  an  average  of  3224  per  capita  in 
1928-29  to  3181  per  capita  in  1931-32.  The  per  capita 
cost  in  our  hospitals  and  correctional  institutions  has 
come  down  from  3280  per  capita  in  1928-29  to  3228 
per  capita  in  1931-32. 

To  summarize:  In  this  administration  we  reduced 
legislative  appropriations  33,500,000  in  the  first  two 
years;  we  reduced  taxes  on  property  312,000,000  this 
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year;  and  we  have  effected  savings  and  reductions  in 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  cut  the 
total  cost  of  government  between  35,000,000  and  $7,- 
000,000  per  year. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  said  truthfully  and  fairly 
that  these  reductions  and  economies  have  been  made 
without  seriously  crippling  any  of  the  departments  or 
institutions.     Public  service  has  been  maintained. 

In  spite  of  these  savings,  however,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  they  have  been  gratifyingly  substantial, 
it  was  apparent  at  the  beginning  of  this  biennium,  in 
June  1931,  that  declining  revenue  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  about  further  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  state  government.  Department  and  insti- 
tution heads  were  advised  to  plan  their  expenditures 
for  this  fiscal  year  on  a  basis  of  eighty  per  cent  avail- 
ability of  legislative  appropriations  made  to  them. 
This  is  to  say,  it  was  clear  six  months  ago  that  the  rev- 
enue out  of  which  departments  and  institutions  are 
supported  would  not  produce  at  most  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Since  that  time,  estimates  of  revenues  have  again 
been  revised  downward  as  information  on  actual  tax 
yields  has  become  available,  I  doubt  whether  the 
public  generally  understands  how  seriously  revenue 
yields  have  shrunk.  I  think  that  I  can  perhaps  best 
illustrate  it  by  comparing  it  to  the  streams  of  a  county 
in  the  time  of  a  great  drought.  Try  to  get  this  pic- 
ture. Think  of  the  total  state  revenue  as  one  large 
stream.  It  is  fed  by  many  tributaries.  One  tributary 
is  the  inheritance  tax,  another  is  license  taxes,  another 
franchise  taxes,  another  income  taxes,  another  gasoline 
tax,  another  automobile  license  plate  fees,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  tributaries  are  medium  in  size,  some  are 
large,  almost  rivers  in  themselves.  For  example,  the 
gasoline   tax   normally   should   yield   315,000,000  per 
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year.  All  of  these  tributaries  have  been  drying  up. 
Compared  with  former  years,  some  are  down  to  a  mere 
trickle. 

Automobile  registrations  for  1932  stand  today  30,000 
under  the  corresponding  date  for  last  year.  This  de- 
crease which  approximates  nearly  ten  per  cent  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  corresponding,  if  not  an  accentuated, 
decrease  in  gasoline  consumption;  hence,  in  gasoline 
revenue — the  biggest  single  source  of  state  revenue. 

The  State  has  experienced  substantial  decreases  in 
the  collection  of  inheritance  taxes  and  schedule  B 
license  taxes,  and  some  decrease  in  the  franchise  tax. 
The  fifteen  cent  rate  on  property  for  the  six  months 
school  term  will  show  a  large  shrinkage.  What  the 
income  tax  will  produce  is,  of  course,  as  yet  unknown, 
but  under  business  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
1931  it  cannot  fail  to  show  a  substantial  decrease  from 
the  estimates  made  a  year  ago.  You  may  be  interested 
to  observe  that  our  revenue  from  income  declined  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  last  year,  while  Federal  revenues 
from  incomes  was  declining  forty-three  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  state  general  fund  revenues,  which  were 
originally  estimated  to  yield  327,500,000,  are  now  esti- 
mated to  yield  only  323,750,000.  In  other  words,  our 
general  fund  revenue  will  fall  short  of  original  expecta- 
tions in  the  amount  of  about  33,750,000.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  we  shall  have  an  operating  deficit  for 
this  year.  But  whatever  the  deficit  may  be,  this  fact 
remains:  the  state  debt,  including  the  deficit,  will  be 
312,000,000  less  at  the  end  of  the  administration  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning. 

We  now  have  outstanding  two  general  fund  notes, 
one  in  the  amount  of  32,500,000  and  one  for  33,800,000. 
We  must  realize,  therefore,  that  the  State  should  make 
every  effort  to  meet  its  fixed  charges  and  carry  on  its 
operations  for  the  rest  of  this  year  out  of  the  revenues 
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it  collects.  We  must  operate  on  such  basis  as  will  con- 
serve our  cash  position.  -^rrnoi  rltf\H  ff^iiBrrmo'* 

May  I  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  in  a  broad  and 
somewhat  general  way  about  the  basis  of  operations  in 
1932. f*  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  we  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  basis  on  which  business  must  operate 
in  North  Carolina  today,  whether  that  business  is  gov- 
ernment business  or  private  business. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  for  my  mind  to 
get  hold  of,  and  I  believe  the  public  in  general  has  the 
same  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  is  this.  The  1929 
standard  of  value  is  no  longer  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
1932  ability.  We  hear  much  talk  today  about  the  gold 
standard.  Some  think  that  this  Nation  should  get  off 
the  gold  standard  just  as  most  of  the  debtor  nations 
have  already  done.  I  do  not  here  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  gold  standard.  I  do  have  a  very  definite  opinion 
that  the  1929  standard  of  prices,  the  1929  standard  of 
income  and  expenditures,  in  particular  the  1929  stand- 
ard of  government  spending,  is  definitely  and  perma- 
nently a  thing  of  the  past.  One  of  the  primary  reasons 
why  governments  continue  to  show  increasing  deficits 
and  business  increasing  losses  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  our  conception  of  deflation  has  not  yet  reached 
a  solid  basis  in  fact.  We  must  wipe  1929  off  the  slate 
of  our  minds.     It  is  gone. 

As  I  try  to  find  my  duty  in  formulating  a  policy  for 
our  immediate  consideration,  I  am  confronted  with  two 
possible  courses  in  this  serious  and  important  matter. 
I  am  called  upon  to  act  either  under  the  executive 
budget  statute  to  meet  this  emergency  and  unparalleled 
crisis  or  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  as  director  of  the 
budget  in  the  way  of  eflfectuating  reductions  that  will 
enable  us  to  balance  completely  the  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year.  I  realize  all  too  well  that  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  this  time  before  our 
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income  tax  and  other  revenue  is  ascertained  would 
mean  the  danger  of  going  through  the  process  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  adjourning  to  discover  that  our 
calculations   had   left   us    again   with    an   unbalanced 

budget.  ■    ■hkHfi-:     i';.^     :>/;-.'  ;.i  in  !-'!n-v:,R    ■^\rp:ri 

I  have  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  our  duty  is. 
My  judgment  is  that  we  should  do  the  very  best  that 
we  can  at  this  time  to  face  the  situation  courageously 
and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  We  should  take 
no  step  that  would  further  confuse  or  complicate  our 
position.  Our  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  carry  on. 
To  do  this  we  must  maintain  our  cask  position.  How 
is  this  to  be  done,^  In  the  first  place,  we  should  aban- 
don temporarily  all  operations  that  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  State.  We  must  preserve  the  essentials, 
but  only  the  essentials.  :j£]S>b  moilt  Ojj^jc1>  clrij 

After  conferring  with  the  chairman  of  the  Highway 
Commission,  I  will  say  to  the  public  right  now  that  the 
State  is  not  going  to  build  more  roads  and  hard  sur- 
faced highways  while  our  situation  is  so  critical.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  superintendent  of  the  State's 
prison,  and  I  will  say  that  the  proceeds  of  the  3400,000 
bond  issue  for  a  new  State's  prison  plant  will  not  be 
spent  until  we  can  more  safely  see  ahead.  I  will  say 
that  all  travel  which  is  not  absolutely  required  must  be 
left  off.  I  will  say  that  inventories  must  be  held  to 
the  absolute  minimum. 

In  the  conference  with  the  department  heads  today, 
I  asked  each  of  them  to  discuss  with  the  director  of 
personnel  and  the  assistant  director  of  the  budget  the 
most  practical  ways  in  which  necessary  readjustments 
and  savings  can  be  made  in  every  department.  These 
readjustments  and  reductions  in  spending  are  imper- 
ative. There  is  no  other  way  out  of  our  present  situ- 
ation. We  cannot  maintain  ourselves  on  any  other 
basis. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  State  itself  does  not  make 
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money?  The  State  spends  money.  Every  dollar  the 
State  spends  comes  out  of  somebody's  earnings.  When 
earnings  go  down  the  government  has  no  choice  but  to 
adjust  as  far  as  possible  its  spendings  to  that  situation. 

After  we  have  accomplished  all  these  economies  in 
operations,  and  after  we  have  ascertained  the  maximum 
of  revenues  to  be  collected,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  give  thought  to  the  question  of  whether  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  State's  credit  demands  the  calling  of  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  State — no  matter  what  it  involves — will  be  done. 
Everything  I  say  here  is  subject  to  this  amendment: 
I  would  resort  to  the  full  power  of  this  office  to  do 
anything  and  everything  that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
this  State  from  defaulting  in  its  debt  obligations.  And 
I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  no  such  calamity  shall 
befall  North  Carolina.  The  character  and  the  credit 
of  this  State  shall  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  And 
I  want  to  say  further  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. This  State  cannot  continue  beyond  the  period 
of  this  storm  to  operate  on  a  deficit,  that  is,  on  bor- 
rowed money.  My  entire  economic  thinking  has  been 
to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may  surely  and 
safely  construct  a  balanced  budget. 

Attack  has  been  made  upon  our  most  cherished  pos- 
session— the  faith,  credit,  and  character  of  North  Caro- 
lina. May  I  say  that  we  will  protect  and  preserve  the 
honor  and  credit  of  this  State  if  it  should  require  the 
conscription  of  the  resources  and  reserves  of  3,000,000 
North  Carolinians.  A  North  Carolina  bond  is  worth 
par  anywhere  and  everywhere.  If  it  sells  below  par, 
it  is  because  of  hysteria  and  fear — not  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Behind  each  bond  of  this  State 
stands  the  character,  honesty,  integrity,  and  resources 
of  a  people  who  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  defend  and 
protect  the  good  name  of  North  Carolina. 
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We  have  been  in  war  for  two  years,  and  the  enemy 
has  progressively  driven  us  backward  from  our  front 
Hne  to  our  last  trench.  We  stand  with  our  backs  to 
the  wall.  We  must  give  no  further  ground.  We  must 
throw  into  our  ranks  our  full  reserves.  We  will  win  the 
victory  the  moment  we  forget  ourselves  and  willingly 
accept  the  common  hardships  and  self-denials  which 
come  in  the  universality  of  the  sacrifice  of  this  war.  If 
we  do  not  volunteer,  we  must  apply  the  draft.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  consolidate  our  patriotism  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  without  flinching  in  united, 
unselfish,  and  unexempted  front.  This  is  not  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  few  of  us;  it  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 

North  Carolina,  along  with  every  state  in  the  Union, 
is  today  suffering  under  the  blight  of  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  throughout  the  world.  The  encour- 
aging ray  of  light  and  hope  for  us  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  our  citizenship  and  our  government  have  recog- 
nized conditions  for  what  they  are  and  have  made 
stupendous  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  weather  the 
storm.  In  some  important  respects  North  Carolina 
was  the  last  state  to  feel  substantially  the  effects  of  the 
business  panic.  We  had  made  comprehensive  plans 
to  adjust  our  operations  to  its  demands  even  before  its 
ravages  began  to  shrink  revenues.  Therefore,  I  feel  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  we  may  be  the  first 
state  to  escape  from  its  grasp.  Our  house  is  in  order. 
We  have  not  only  adjusted  our  operations  to  live 
through  it,  but  when  the  weight  lifts,  this  State  will 
surely  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  able  to  move  off  of  the 
present  plane  and  push  ahead  with  an  accelerated 
progress. 

In  a  little  while  we  leave  and  others  take  our  places. 
One  generation  after  another  will  come  to  take  up  the 
continuous  reins  of  government  and  carry  on.  In  this 
hour  of  unparalleled  economic  revolution  involving  the 
financial,  social,  and  humane  fabrics  of  government,  let 
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it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  flinched  before  responsibility; 
that  we  ducked  into  storm  cellars;  that  we  placed  our 
own  selfish  interests  first;  that  we  lacked  moral  and 
intellectual  courage. 

TAXATION  AND  THE  NEW  ROAD  LAW 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

/Tir  n:  ^rr^n-rFEBRUARY  18,  1932  --rh^^rujo  -^oh-^h- 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Governor  Pollard  for  his  very 
kind  and  generous  introduction.  Of  course,  I  know 
what  he  says  about  me  is  not  true,  but  I  appreciate  it 
the  more  because  it  is  not  true.  Governor  Aycock, 
former  governor  of  our  State,  said  on  one  occasion  that 
it  never  made  a  pretty  woman  happy  to  tell  her  she 
was  pretty,  because  she  knew  it,  but  if  you  wanted  to 
see  joy  irradiate  a  woman's  face  tell  a  real  ugly  woman 
that  she  was  pretty.  So,  if  Governor  Pollard  wants  to 
make  me  happy  and  wants  to  make  North  Carolina 
happy  he  can  pay  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say: 
"You  look  like  a  Virginian." 

I  am  happy  to  be  privileged  to  pay  this  visit  to  you, 
in  one  sense  a  visit  of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here,  because,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  last  year,  when 
we  were  struggling  with  puzzling  problems  which  were 
in  their  nature  relative  to  the  readjustment  of  our  fiscal 


*  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  presented  Gov- 
ernor John  Garland  Pollard,  who  in  turn  introduced  Governor  Gardner.  When 
Governor  Gardner  concluded  his  address  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  said:  "Gov- 
ernor Gardner,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  I  thank  you  for 
bringing  us  this  splendid  address  and  the  words  of  encouragement  contained 
therein."  rjnBnil 
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affairs  and  the  whole  reorganization  of  our  state  gov- 
ernment, the  General  Assembly  of  our  State  invited 
Governor  Harry  Byrd  to  come  to  North  Carolina  and 
address  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  through  his 
presentation  of  the  problems  of  Virginia  and  the  efforts 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  to  solve  those  problems 
that  North  Carolina  was  enabled  to  solve  her  problems; 
and,  while  I  am  not  privileged  to  speak  for  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  with  respect  to  her  political  prefer- 
ences and  her  attitude  in  regard  to  the  matter,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  I  would  rather  see  Governor  Harry 
Byrd  President  of  the  United  States  than  any  man  in 
America.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  too,  to  enjoy  again 
the  hospitality  of  your  distinguished  governor;  and  if 
I  thought  that  he  was  going  through  the  same  travail 
through  which  I  went  last  year,  I  would  come  and  com- 
miserate with  him. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  been  engaged,  since  the 
fall  of  1929,  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  readjustment 
and  a  reorganization  of  our  governmental  affairs.  As 
I  addressed  the  General  Assembly  at  that  period,  when 
the  full  weight,  power,  and  significance  of  this  depres- 
sion had  fallen  upon  the  Commonwealth,  I  used  this 
expression^ — as  I  recall  it,  I  said:  "We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  supreme  test  of  our  collective  common  sense, 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  courage,  and  of  our  faith 
in  the  essential  soundness  of  this  Commonwealth." 

I  am  sure  that  with  two  states  as  closely  related  and 
having  as  many  things  in  common  as  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  you,  gentlemen  must  realize  today  that 
you  are  face  to  face  with  the  supreme  test  of  your  col- 
lective common  sense,  of  your  intellectual  and  moral 
courage,  and  of  your  faith  in  the  essential  soundness 
of  this  Commonwealth.  This  period  through  which 
we  are  passing  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments Qverywhere  the  realization  that  uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  the  crown  of  political  responsibility, 
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whether  that  head  be  the  head  of  a  king,  a  prime  min- 
ister, a  governor,  a  legislator,  a  county  commissioner, 
or  any  other  officer.  Governments  today  are  under 
the  closest  scrutiny  they  have  been  under  in  my  recol- 
lection and  everywhere  men  are  thinking  in  terms  that 
are  new.  They  are  thinking  of  problems  that  are  new. 
And  every  government  that  is  assembled  anywhere  is 
grappling  with  this  problem  of  how  to  reduce  govern- 
ment expenses  and  make  them  come  within  govern- 
ment revenues. 

It  is  in  this  grand  State  that  the  full  fruition  of  our 
civilization  has  found  its  finest  expression.  The  first 
English  concepts  of  our  present  government  found 
their  expression  in  this  grand  Commonwealth.  While 
our  ancestors,  those  who  founded  this  Commonwealth, 
brought  from  the  old  country  their  religions,  their  ideals 
of  economics,  their  principles  and  their  policies,  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  daring  to  do  new  things,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  this  Commonwealth 
that  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  Nation,  when  condi- 
tions demanded  new  remedies,  this  State — either  in  the 
government  halls  at  Washington  or  in  its  state  house 
— has  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  interpreting 
human  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  today  that  the  true  legislator  is  the 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  do  something  new,  if  it  is 
necessary.  There  are,  of  course,  many  quacks  and 
many  medicine  men  who  are  proposing  new  theories 
and  new  remedies,  and  they  must,  of  course,  be  rejected. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  so-called  conserv- 
atives, many  of  the  stand-patters,  are  about  as  neglect- 
ful of  the  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
today  as  are  some  of  the  quacks  and  some  of  the  medi- 
cine men  who  are  proposing  new  theories  and  new 
remedies.  If  we  undertook  to  remedy  the  conditions 
of  today  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  we  are  no  more 
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likely  to  interpret  the  needs  of  today  than  is  the  man 
who  proposes  some  quackery.  In  between  these  ex- 
tremes lie  the  common  ground. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  too,  because  all 
of  my  ancestors  on  both  sides  came  from  Virginia.  I 
don't  know  why  they  left  Virginia  and  came  to  North 
Carolina,  and  I've  always  been  afraid  to  investigate. 
Some  few  months  ago  I  was  speaking  before  a  dis- 
tinguished group  in  New  York,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  speech  a  very  fine  lady  came  up  and  was  most 
generous  in  her  felicitations  and  her  compliments.  She 
said  that  if  I  were  going  to  speak  in  New  York  again 
at  any  time  she  would  like  to  know  where  and  when, 
as  she  would  like  to  hear  me.  I  said:  "Madam,  I 
am  pleased  that  you  liked  my  speech.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  what  portion  of  my  address  impressed 
you,  in  order  that  I  may  avail  myself  of  it  in  other 
addresses.?"  She  said:  "You  know,  I  was  raised  by 
an  old  negro  mammy  from  Virginia.  I  want  to  hear 
you  again,  for  you  talk  more  like  a  negro  than  any 
man  I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

I  would  not  undertake  to  presume  to  give  you  any 
advice  with  reference  to  any  problem  which  confronts 
you.  The  singular  and  remarkable  thing  about  Vir- 
ginia is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  common- 
wealth in  all  the  sisterhood  of  states  which  possessed  the 
power  to  foresee  this  panic  in  its  governmental  and  fi- 
nancial affairs.  I  believe  Virginia  is  the  only  state  to- 
day, I  know  anything  about,  that  is  not  operating  on  a 
deficit.  This  State  seems  to  have  had  the  uncanny 
capacity  to  have  realized  the  fundamental  virtue  of  the 
wisdom  of  living  within  its  income,  and  very  few  gov- 
ernments on  earth  have  been  able  to  learn  that.  In 
North  Carolina  we  not  only  anticipate  the  future,  we 
actually  spent  the  future.  They  are  spending  it  in 
Washington.  Between  the  time  the  sun  rose  this 
morning  and  sets  this  afternoon  the  Federal  govern- 
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ment  in  Washington  will  be  37,000,000  poorer.  The 
Federal  government  is  spending  ^7,000,000  more  each 
day  than  its  income,  and  any  government  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  that  policy  is  leading  inevitably  to  ruin. 
Therefore,  I  congratulate  you  that  in  the  period  of 
boom,  in  the  period  of  expansion  throughout  the  United 
States,  Virginia  kept  her  feet  on  the  ground  and  was 
willing  to  proceed  along  a  sound  and  conservative 
course.  You  are  reaping  a  harvest  today  from  your 
wisdom.  Practically  three-fourths  of  the  governments 
of  this  earth  have  been  overthrown  in  the  last  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  and  to  be  in  such  a  position  as 
yours  is  indeed  a  joy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  country  of  ours  is  going  to 
have  to  give  up  many  of  its  preconceived  ideas  before 
we  settle  or  solve  our  problems.  I  am  satisfied  that 
many  of  the  prejudices  we  have  nourished  and  many 
of  the  ideas  of  government  we  have  developed  will 
have  to  go  through  readjustment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
we  shall  have  to  adopt  entirely  new  ideas,  but  we  shall 
have  to  adopt  new  interpretations  of  the  old  ideas  of 
government.  We  must  come  back  to  that  old  idea 
we  were  raised  on;  that  is,  that  the  true  man,  the  safe 
man,  the  sound  man  is  that  man  who  lives  within  his 
income. 

The  big  issue  in  our  State  has  been  the  issue  of  tax 
reduction  on  land  and  property.  The  one  issue  which 
took  predominance  over  all  the  issues  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  issue  that  tax 
on  land  and  property  must  be  reduced.  Every  bill 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  its 
last  analysis,  if  it  had  any  significance  at  all,  bore  some 
close  relationship  to  that  one  idea,  that  tax  on  land 
and  property  must  be  reduced,  and  that  this  reduction 
must  not  be  a  theoretic  reduction,  but  must  be  a  re- 
duction that  manifested  itself  in  the  pocketbook  of  the 
taxpayer  back   home.     That  being   the  thought  and 
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purpose  of  the  administration  and  the  mandate  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  we  undertook  in  North  CaroHna, 
in  a  general  way,  to  put  it  in  effect. 

One  of  the  ways  it  was  manifested  was  in  the  passage 
of  a  new  road  law  in  North  Carolina.  I  shall  address 
myself  and  confine  my  remarks  largely  to  that  ques- 
tion, knowing  that  there  is  pending  before  you  a  bill 
somewhat  related  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  is  now  in  operation  in  our  State,  and  about  which 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  interested  to  know,  without 
any  presumption  on  my  part  as  I  undertake  to  tell  you 
something  about  it. 

This  bill  came  from  the  people  on  two  facts:  First, 
we  knew  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  were  levying 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads — 
roads  that  were  not  part  of  the  state  highway  system, 
but  local  roads.  Second,  that  the  ad  valorem  road 
tax  in  North  Carolina  for  the  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction of  these  roads,  on  the  average  amounted  to 
^8,250,000  annually.  It  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  I  have  never  felt  and  do  not 
feel  now  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  is  a  just  form  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads. 
I  do  not  believe  that  land  should  be  taxed  to  maintain 
a  road.  I  believe  roads  should  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  use  the  roads,  and  that  is  the  theory  upon  which 
we  approached  the  question  in  our  State.  Our  annual 
expenditure  for  local  road  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion stood  at  38,250,000.  It  was  supported  by  ad  va- 
lorem tax  levied  by  the  counties.  The  state  highway 
system  was  supported  by  the  gasoline  tax  but  citizens 
who  lived  in  remote  sections  did  not  enjoy  any  partic- 
ular benefit  from  the  hard  surface  trunk  lines  of  the 
State,  unless  they  took  a  trip  from  their  homes.  The 
church  road,  the  neighborhood  road,  the  town  to  market 
road  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  state  system  of  high- 
ways, was   maintained   and   supported  wholly  by  ad 
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valorem  tax  levied  by  the  districts  and  counties.  That 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  and  just  arrangement; 
therefore,  an  administrative  road  bill  was  prepared  and 
was  ready  when  the  General  Assembly  convened  in 
January,  1931.  This  road  bill  authorized  and  directed 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  on 
a  certain  day,  to  wit,  the  first  day  of  July,  1931,  to  take 
over  the  maintenance,  construction,  and  reconstruction 
of  every  single  mile  of  county  road  in  North  Carolina 
that  had  been  at  any  time  maintained  at  public  expense 
or  kept  up  by  the  public.  This  question  jarred  the 
complacency  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  affected 
hundreds  of  men.  There  was  developed  a  really  con- 
certed spirit  of  opposition  when  I  went  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  State  about  it.  There  cam.e  to  Raleigh  an  army 
of  machinery  men  who  had  been  selling  machinery  to 
the  people  of  the  counties.  There  was  a  terrific  assault 
made  upon  the  bill,  because  that  bill  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  175  county  and  township  road  districts  in  North 
Carolina.  It  went  further  and  provided  for  the  aboli- 
tion and  decapitation  of  over  six  hundred  local  road 
officials,  who  were  spending  the  money,  buying  the 
machinery,  and  directing  the  road  affairs  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  bill  could  not  have  been  passed  except  for 
the  organization  of  the  public.  I  went  on  the  radio 
and  spoke  to  the  largest  audience  ever  addressed  in 
North  Carolina,  estimated  to  be  a  million  people,  and 
called  upon  them  to  come  in  contact  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly,  and  appeal  to  them 
to  support  the  bill.  That  bill  taking  over  these  roads 
was  passed. 

It  has  been  officially  estimated  there  was  66,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  not 
related  to  the  state  system  which  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  that  it  was  too  many  miles  of  road 
for  the  State  properly  to  maintain  and  reconstruct. 
We  had  an  official  survey  made.     We  got  the  Federal 
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Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  Washington,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Department,  to  make  a  survey  of  every 
road  in  every  county  in  the  State.  We  had  been  giving 
back  to  the  counties  one  cent  of  a  five-cent  gasoHne  tax 
on  the  bases  of  area,  population,  and  miles  of  road  in 
the  county.  One  of  these  counties  which  was  receiving 
state  aid  from  this  one  cent  (and  this  one  cent  by  the 
way,  amounted  to  nearly  three  million  dollars)  certified 
to  the  State  Highway  Commission  that  it  had  2,213 
miles  of  county  roads.  We  put  the  speedometer  meas- 
urement on  its  roads  and  measured  every  single  mile, 
and,  upon  adding  it  up,  we  found  that  instead  of  there 
being  2,213  miles,  there  was  753  miles  of  county  roads 
in  that  county.  And  I  am  as  well  satisfied,  although 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  of  your  problems — I  am 
absolutely  satisfied  that  any  information  which  your 
Highway  Commission  may  have  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  miles  of  county  roads  contemplated  by  your 
bill  is  likely  to  be  wrong  if  you  are  taking  the  estimates 
which  were  received  from  the  same  sort  of  official  re- 
ports as  gathered  in  North  CaroHna.  Instead  of  66^- 
000  miles  of  county  roads,  the  actual  Federal  speed- 
ometer measurement  disclosed  there  were  45,090  miles, 
and  every  mile  in  every  county  was  certified  by  the 
county  engineer  or  the  chairman. 

The  General  Assembly  had  the  information  upon 
which  to  proceed.  It  abolished  every  local  road  board 
in  North  Carolina,  involving  175  boards,  each  one  of 
which  had  been  acting  independently.  Each  board 
had  been  buying  its  own  machinery  for  road  construc- 
tion. Each  of  these  boards  was  handling  the  county 
road  problem  as  if  it  were  a  sole  county  problem  and 
not  related  to  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Some 
county  boards  were  buying  magnificent  trucks,  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  and,  therefore,  in  many  instances, 
unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put.  High- 
pressure  salesmen  had  convinced  them  they  needed  this 
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particular  type  of  36,000  truck  for  a  county  road. 
Some  counties  were  over  organized,  some  under  organ- 
ized. There  was  no  standardization  of  roads  or  road 
maintenance  in  the  counties.  The  large  and  wealthy 
counties  had  good  roads  and  they  had  splendid  ma- 
chinery. When  we  took  over  the  machinery  (which 
we  provided  for  in  the  bill),  we  found  one  county  so 
highly  organized  and  so  thoroughly  equipped  with 
machinery  that  it  had  enough  machinery  on  hand  to 
supply  all  essential  needs  of  five  counties  for  the  year. 
We  found  another  county  where  those  in  control  had 
not  been  so  extravagant  in  separating  the  taxpayer 
from  his  money.  We  found  another  county,  a  poor 
county,  where  the  whole  road  force  consisted  of  a  one- 
armed  man,  a  blind  mule  and  a  home-made  drag.  One 
county  would  drag  its  roads  when  it  rained,  and  the 
county  adjoining  might  not  want  to  drag  its  roads  that 
day.  We  had  a  lack  of  unanimity.  One  system  in 
one  county  was  good,  and  the  system  in  another  county 
was  bad.  In  the  poorer  mountain  counties  the  average 
farmer  who  lived  on  the  county  roads  could  not  use  his 
car  for  four  months  in  the  year,  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  roads.  That  condition  was  intolerable,  and  we 
decided  to  rub  it  out  in  North  Carolina,  and  we  did 
rub  it  out. 

Don't  think  for  one  minute  that  It  did  not  involve  a 
fight.  The  most  terrific  fight  that  I  undertook  to  con- 
duct as  the  governor  of  the  State  was  that  fight. 

In  my  own  county  of  Cleveland  we  had  eleven  town- 
ships, and  each  township  had  three  commissioners — 
thirty-three  commissioners  in  my  county — all  working 
independently.  There  was  nobody  who  could  go  to 
Raleigh  and  abolish  the  commissioners  of  that  county, 
because  if  he  did  the  commissioners  would  abolish  him. 

On  a  given  day  we  took  over  the  whole  road  system, 
and  we  provided  that  no  road  should  be  left  out.  If 
this  map  we  made  left  out  any  county  road  we  provided 
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that  every  actual  road  should  be  taken  in  without  dis- 
pute. We  prohibited  the  county  authorities  from  levy- 
ing a  single  penny  of  property  tax  for  the  maintenance 
and  construction  of  any  road  in  the  county  system. 

Of  course,  when  we  took  over  the  county  roads  on 
which  the  annual  expenditure  was  ^8,250,000  we  had 
to  supply  the  revenue  from  some  source.  We  increased 
the  gasoline  tax  from  five  cents  per  gallon  to  six  cents, 
and  made  a  direct  appropriation  of  36,000,000  out  of 
the  State  Highway  fund  to  maintain  the  county  roads 
of  the  State.  That  appropriation  took  precedence  over 
everything  except  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Highway  Department  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

They  made  the  issue  down  there  in  that  fight: 
''What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  convicts.^"  You 
have  probably  solved  that  problem  in  your  State,  be- 
cause you  do  not  have  in  Virginia  the  iniquitous  system 
of  chain  gangs.  We  had  forty-seven  varieties  of  county 
chain  gangs  in  North  Carolina,  in  forty-seven  different 
counties,  maintained  as  the  roads  were  maintained — 
on  forty-seven  different  standards  of  efficiency.  Some 
of  the  convict  camps  were  a  disgrace  to  our  system. 
Others  were  maintained  on  a  basis  of  humanity.  The 
bill  we  passed  took  over  on  one  certain  day  every  single 
convict  in  North  Carolina.  Over  3,800  were  taken 
into  the  state  system  at  that  time,  and  those  men  with 
adequate  machinery  were  put  on  the  county  roads. 
We,  therefore,  have  the  machinery  taken  over  from  the 
county  roads,  and  I  tell  you  there  was  never  assembled 
under  one  tent  such  a  menagerie  of  machinery  as  we 
got  down  there.  Every  sort  of  scraper,  wagon,  and 
tool  was  there.  These  had  cost  the  counties  over 
32,000,000.  When  we  finally  went  to  appraise  the  lot 
we  allowed  31,000,000  for  it  and  probably  got  cheated 
out  of  3950,000. 

If  there  had  been  bad  weather  this  winter,  snow  and 
rain,  as  we  so  often  have  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
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I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  us  if  the 
State  had  not  taken  over  the  roads.  The  county  com- 
missioners would  not  have  been  able  to  have  levied  a 
tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the  roads,  and  what  we  would 
have  done  with  the  convicts  in  North  Carolina  I  do  not 
know. 

In  this  fight,  when  every  other  argument  had  been 
answered,  when  the  opponents  had  their  backs  to  the 
wall  and  could  not  meet  any  further  argument,  they 
raised  the  argument:  "You  are  raising  a  question  that 
will  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  self-government." 
You  know,  when  a  man  can  make  no  other  argument, 
he  will  raise  the  question  of  invading  the  sacred  rights 
of  local  self-government.  We  met  that  issue  and  looked 
at  it  face  to  face.  We  said:  "What  does  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  county  and  who  has  no  road,  or  a  road  that 
is  dragged,  perhaps  at  intervals,  and  whose  school 
busses  find  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  roads,  what 
does  that  man  care  for  the  doctrine  of  local  self- 
government.?" 

However,  this  bill  did  not  invade  the  rights  of  local 
self-government.  We  had  in  it  every  element  of  self- 
preservation  which  we  inherited  from  Virginia  on  self- 
government.  This  bill  provided  that  no  road  should 
be  abandoned,  that  no  road  should  be  changed  or 
altered,  unless  approved  by  the  county  commissioners. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  having  the  people  who  lived 
on  these  roads,  that  may  have  curved  and  twisted,  as 
many  of  them  did — instead  of  having  these  people 
think  the  State  would  come  in  and  change  the  road  and 
go  behind  their  barns,  or  houses,  not  a  single  road  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  changed  unless  the  county  com- 
missioners approve  it.  You  know,  in  the  state  systems 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  great  arterial  lines 
had  to  go  straight,  and  in  doing  so  they  had  to  violate 
many  of  the  cherished  traditions  and  interests  of  cer- 
tain communities;  but  this  bill  provided  that  the  county 
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commissioners  should  be  the  contact  between  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  community.  Every 
single  county  was  laid  off  as  a  single  unit  district.  We 
set  up  in  the  State  five  major  districts,  in  each  of  which 
districts  we  put  one  chief  district  engineer.  We  divided 
these  major  districts  into  smaller  administrative  dis- 
tricts until  today  we  have  a  patrol  for  every  forty-five 
miles  of  road,  and  every  road  of  the  45,000  miles  of 
road  has  some  man  in  charge  of  that  road. 

This  bill  has  been  in  effect  since  July  1,  1931,  and 
there  has  not  been  an  appeal  anywhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  an  invasion  of  the 
doctrine  of  local  self-government.  I  think  there  are 
about  sixteen  counties  in  Virginia,  or  sixteen  in  North 
Carolina  that  lie  on  the  border  of  Virginia.  When  you 
gentlemen  who  live  in  that  area  go  home  over  the  week- 
end, will  you  just  take  a  trip  Into  Caswell,  Vance, 
Northampton,  or  any  of  the  counties  adjoining  Vir- 
ginia, and  ask  the  people  whether  or  not  the  lifting  of 
the  tax  burden  off  their  backs  and  the  State  taking 
over  their  roads  has  not  brought  a  happiness  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  unequalled  and  unexcelled  in 
the  history  of  the  State  .^  If  they  do  not  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  our  new  policy,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
to  interpret  North  Carolina. 

I  say  to  you,  and  I  shall  not  take  much  more  of  your 
time.  I  say  to  you  that  this  bill  absolutely  safeguards 
and  does  not  at  any  point  break  down  local  self- 
government.  I  say  to  you  that  if  this  law  is  carried 
into  effect  In  Virginia  it  will  be  more  gratifying  to  your 
constituents  than  almost  any  measure  you  can  pass. 

In  our  State,  for  Instance,  this  year,  already,  by 
reason  of  the  State  having  taken  over  the  county  roads 
and  improved  them,  we  have  added  many  miles  of 
road  used  by  R.F.D.  carriers,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
R.F.D.  carrier  that  is  not  warmly  In  favor  of  this  road 
bill.     You  go  to  any  single  constituent  in  North  Caro- 
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Una  and  he  will  tell  you  the  transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren to  and  from  the  schools  is  done  more  safely  and 
more  economically  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  This  year  the  state  of  North  Carolina  will 
transport  in  school  busses  15,000  more  children  at 
3300,000  less  cost  than  in  1930,  because  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  country  and  market  roads. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  may  bring  back  to 
you  the  reciprocity.  I  have  no  interest  in  suggesting 
to  you  how  you  should  solve  your  own  problems,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  could  talk  to  you  about  a  more  prac- 
tical thing,  or  a  thing  that  is  of  more  moment  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  I  believe  this  system  will  meet 
your  requirements  as  you  modify  it  to  your  needs.  I 
do  not  presume  to  say  the  North  Carolina  road  law 
is  what  you  need  in  Virginia;  but  I  do  say,  having 
served  as  a  legislator  and  struggled  with  the  problems 
of  North  Carolina  for  twenty-one  years,  that  this  bill 
has  done  more  and  is  doing  more  for  the  right  of  the 
little  man  to  live  and  the  little  county  to  live  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  the  government  than  any  law  which 
has  ever  been  passed  in  North  Carolina. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  for  this  priv- 
ilege to  stand  in  this  historic  spot  and  cooperate  with 
you  in  uniting  these  two  bodies  in  the  creation  of  a 
greater  state.  If  we  have  any  experience  in  our  State, 
any  information,  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you,  it  is  at 
your  command.  Your  state  highway  commissioner  has 
been  in  Raleigh  recently  and  I  directed  the  chairman 
of  our  State  Highway  Commission  to  open  up  to  him 
every  possible  piece  of  information,  and  he  stayed  there 
ten  days,  investigating  what  we  had  done  in  our  State. 

This  must  be  said  about  it:  The  North  Carolina 
road  law  is  new.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  has 
taken  over  all  the  county  roads.  We  have  tried  it  and 
I  have  in  my  pocket  letters  from  road  commissioners 
speaking  of  the  great  blessings  of  this  change.     There 
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is  one  letter  in  particular  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  reads 
as  follows: 

My  Dear  Governor: 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1931,  while  considering  the  law,  there  was  considerable  uneasi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  about  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  control  of  all  the  county  roads  in  the  state  highway 
system.  The  General  Assembly,  as  a  result  of  that  feeling,  placed 
certain  sections  in  the  law  to  provide  machinery  for  forming  con- 
tacts between  the  people  and  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
The  board  of  county  commissioners  in  each  county  was  made  a 
contact  organization  between  the  people  and  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  was  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  the  people 
before  the  Highway  Commission  to  pass  upon  the  necessity  for 
new  roads  and  upon  whether  the  roads  were  being  maintained 
satisfactorily.  No  road  taken  over  by  the  State  could  be  aban- 
doned or  materially  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

The  practical  working  of  our  new  highway  system  has  meant 
that  instead  of  taking  local  control  away  from  the  people  they  have 
been  provided  with  the  means  by  which  their  road  matters  could 
be  handled  very  expeditiously.  Our  maintenance  organizations 
have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  school  superintendents  and  citizens  generally  and  have 
given  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  laid  before  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  and  to  bring  a  large  delegation  to  have  a  short 
stretch  of  road,  fixed  for  the  roads  have  been  put  under  daily 
patrol,  the  district  has  been  given  a  budget  for  operation  and  the 
responsibility  fixed  upon  our  field  organization  to  keep  the  roads 
in  good  condition.  A  citizen  may  bring  his  problem  directly  to 
our  district  engineer,  or  if  he  prefers  through  his  board  of  county 
commissioners,  and  prompt  attention  is  given  to  these  matters. 

School  superintendents  have  found  the  state  highway  system's 
maintenance  of  the  roads  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  transpor- 
tation problem,  and  have  made  a  large  saving  in  estimated  trans- 
portation cost. 
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We  have  endeavored  to  work  with  the  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners and  citizens  of  the  county  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  that  is  to  maintain 
the  roads  so  as  to  render  the  utmost  road  service  possible  and  in 
the  most  direct  manner  without  unnecessary  red  tape. 

Our  experience  for  the  past  six  months  indicates  that  the  people 
of  the  counties  have  discovered  that  our  state  highway  organiza- 
tion is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  local  community,  ready  and  willing 
to  do  our  utmost  to  handle  local  road  problems  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  official  bodies,  county  superintendents  and  citizens  gener- 
ally, expressing  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  the  road  work 
has  been  handled,  and  especially  emphasizing  that  any  fears 
which  they  had  at  the  outset,  when  the  road  law  was  proposed, 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  their  minds. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  B.  Jefress,  Chairman, 

State  Highway  Commission. 


NEW  CONDITIONS  DEMAND  NEW 
REMEDIES 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  JOINT  SESSION 

OF  THE  KENTUCKY  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

FRANKFORT,  KY. 

FEBRUARY  19,  1932 

It  is  but  a  trite  generality,  much  overused,  to  state 
that  the  most  stupendous  task  facing  government  to- 
day is  to  take  direct  action  and  put  our  governmental 
houses  in  order  so  as  to  survive  the  economic  storm 
which  is  sweeping  the  Nation.  This  is  much-given 
advice.  Yet  I  state  with  vigor  of  sincere  conviction 
that,  unless  government  recognizes  this  fundamental 
duty,  government  and  the  citizens  it  serves  are  alike 
so  deep  in  the  bog  that  another  generation  will  scarcely 
have  rescued  and  restored  us  on  sohd  ground,  where  we 
can  get  traction  and  go  somewhere. 
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We  hold  today  many  preconceived  theories  or  preju- 
dices acquired  in  another  day  and  another  era  which 
must  be  revised,  or  revolutionized,  if  government  is  to 
serve  intimately  the  needs  of  these  distressing  times. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  any  funda- 
mental rights  of  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  But 
we  shall  have  to  re-define  some  notions  of  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Government  and  organized 
society  need  today,  if  not  a  new  birth,  certainly  a  new 
concept  of  their  primary  duty  and  fundamental  obli- 
gation to  the  citizens  whom  they  serve.  At  this  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  it  is  fundamental  that  we 
be  not  limited  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  pri- 
mary service  of  government.  The  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment as  personified  and  exemplified  in  Justice  Car- 
doza  must  supplant  strictly  legal  precedent. 

Today  everywhere  government  is  under  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Today  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the 
crown  of  responsibility  in  government — from  king  to 
prime  minister,  to  governor,  to  legislator,  and  all  the 
way  to  coroner.  Today  the  average  man  is  doing  more 
serious  thinking  than  at  any  time  since  the  era  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  He  is  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  his  government  has  not  caved  in  on  him 
from  the  top.  A  great  many  people  are  thinking  that 
we  are  over-fed  at  the  top;  they  know  we  are  under-fed 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  your  responsibility  and  mine  to 
see  that  government  in  all  its  ramifications  and  services 
goes  back  and  ties  in  with  old  ideas — ideas  of  which  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years  we  have  largely  lost  sight. 

May  I  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  in  a  broad  and  some- 
what general  way  about  the  basis  of  operations  in 
1932.?  For  two  years  we  have  been  beguiled  with  the 
hope  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.  How 
many  times  have  you  heard  it.?  A  condition  precedent 
to  the  return  of  prosperity  is  that  we  ourselves  must 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  new  basis  on  which  business 
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must  operate  today  whether  that  business  is  private  or 
public  business. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  for  my  mind  to 
get  hold  of,  and  I  believe  the  public  in  general  has  the 
same  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  is  this:  we  measure 
today  by  1929.  The  1929  standard  of  value  is  no 
longer  the  yard-stick  for  measuring  1932  ability.  We 
hear  much  talk  about  the  gold  standard.  Some  think 
that  this  Nation  should  get  off  the  gold  standard  just 
as  most  of  the  debtor  nations  have  done.  I  do  not 
here  oifer  an  opinion  on  the  gold  standard.  I  do  have 
a  very  definite  opinion  that  the  1929  standard  of  prices, 
the  1929  standard  of  income  and  expenditures,  in  par- 
ticular the  1929  standard  of  government  spending  is 
definitely  and  permanently  a  thing  of  the  past.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons  why  governments  continue  to 
show  increasing  deficits  and  businesses  show  increasing 
losses  is  that  our  conception  of  deflation  has  not  yet 
reached  a  solid  basis  in  fact.  We  must  wipe  1929  off 
the  slate  of  our  minds.  It  is  gone.  In  spite  of  all  of 
the  failures,  disappointments,  and  heartaches  which 
this  panic  brought  us  as  it  crashed  our  1929  standard 
of  living,  there  has  come  out  of  this  tragic  experience 
much  which  will  be  of  permanent  good  in  American  life. 
If  we  had  continued  for  another  decade  the  orgy  of 
extravagance  and  the  social  demoralization  which  char- 
acterized the  period  1925  to  1929,  we  would  now,  of 
course,  be  bankrupt.  But  what  is  of  more  significance, 
we  would  also  have  raised  the  sorriest,  softest,  most 
worthless  generation  of  sons  and  daughters  that  ever 
colored  the  currents  of  civilizations.  Under  God's 
divine  compensation  we  have  lost  our  money,  but  we 
have  probably  saved  our  children.  I  believe  that  the 
1930's  may  in  the  long  run  be  shining  pages  in  American 
history. 

You  and  I  were  raised  on  the  Idea  that  everyone 
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must  live  on  his  income.  I  do  not  know  when  this 
concept  had  its  birth.  I  do  know  that  it  is  centuries 
older  than  Charles  Dickens  and  Mr.  Micawber.  With- 
in this  generation,  within  the  past  dozen  years  in  fact, 
this  idea  became  most  unpopular.  It  became  unpop- 
ular with  individuals,  with  business,  and  with  govern- 
ment. The  notion  grew  and  was  whole-heartedly  em- 
braced, not  to  live  on  current  income  but  to  envision 
in  the  mind's  eye  the  income  anticipated  from  a  future 
which  knew  no  checks  and  was  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  perpetual  and  increasing  prosperity.  The  indi- 
vidual could  not  resist  this  innate,  grandiose  concep- 
tion of  his  future  well-being;  business  could  not  with- 
stand the  same  idea;  and  government  fell  in  step. 
Government  had  little  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
public  official  who  stood  out  against  expanding  the 
public  service  to  render  what  was  called  a  decent  service 
to  its  citizens  was  but  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
with  no  echo.  We  not  only  anticipated  the  future — we 
spent  it.  We  spent  it  in  North  Carolina;  they  spent  it 
in  Washington;  and  I  suspect  you  spent  it  in  Kentucky. 

We  have  pyramided  on  the  people  of  America  the 
most  coUossal  debt  that  has  ever  been  consummated  on 
any  people  in  the  history  of  this  earth.  Unless  we 
discipline  our  minds  to  a  critical  analysis,  we  are  likely 
to  think  of  the  debt  of  the  American  people  in  terms 
merely  of  their  public  debt,  the  government  debt.  Do 
you  realize  that  the  public  debt,  which  is  itself  pyra- 
mided from  local  government  to  national  government, 
is  but  the  capstone  of  a  huge  pyramid  of  individual, 
business  and  industrial  debt.^ 

The  primary  obligation  of  the  governmental  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  Nation  is  to  go  back 
and  tie  in  with  old  ideas.  Whether  the  people  who 
elected  you  into  membership  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky  like  it  or  not,  if  you  discharge  your  pri- 
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mary  obligation  to  them,  I  venture  to  say  you  must 
find  some  way  to  bring  back  into  popularity  the  idea 
of  living  today  on  today' s  income. 

One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  and  embarass- 
ments  of  government  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1929 
we  were  buying  ^  13,000,000,000  worth  of  government 
out  of  a  national  income  of  ^90,000,000,000.  Today 
we  still  insist  on  buying  nearly  313,000,000,000  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  a  social  income  of  some  360,000,000,000 
or  365,000,000,000.  What  is  wrong  with  us  is  not 
merely  the  313,000,000,000 — the  annual  cost  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States;  it  is  both  the  313,000,- 
000,000  cost  of  government  and  the  365,000,000,000 
annual  income  of  the  American  people.  The  313,- 
000,000,000  was  a  burdensome  toll  collected  from  the 
sweat  of  America's  millions  in  1929 — when  we  thought 
we  were  endowed,  if  not  with  everlasting  prosperity, 
certainly  with  four  years  of  abolished  poverty.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  313,000,000,000  expend- 
iture for  government  needs  first  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. Yet  the  more  fundamental  problem  is  to  find 
some  way  to  build  back  our  national  income  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  390,000,000,000  level  of  1929.  If  the 
cost  of  government  itself  were  reduced  to  an  absolute 
zero,  the  resulting  relief  would  still  leave  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  far  short  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing they  had  grown  to  believe  was  forever  theirs. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  either  to  wipe  out  the  cost 
of  government  or  to  add  325,000,000,000  per  year  to 
the  national  income.  Yet  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative arms  of  government  cannot  perform  their 
duty  to  their  people  unless  they  make,  and  that  quickly, 
their  best  attack  on  each  horn  of  this  dilemma.  I  say 
again  that  reduction  in  the  cost  of  government  is  our 
most  immediate  concern,  but  an  increase  in  the  total 
social  income  of  the  Nation  is  more  fundamentally 
important. 
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How  can  this  be  done?  It  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  done  at  once.  To  my 
mind  the  most  important  step  toward  the  return  of  a 
genuine  prosperity  is  to  find  some  way  to  put  back  to 
work  the  8,000,000  citizens  who  are  nursing  dwindling 
fires  in  the  open  country  and  tramping  the  streets 
of  every  city  in  the  Nation  in  enforced  idleness. 

What  America  wants  is  not  a  dole  but  a  chance  to 
work.  Many  politicians  are  looking  for  a  new  opiate, 
a  shot  in  the  arm.  They  want  more  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  I  say,  we  do  not  need  narcotics. 
We  need  to  remove  the  primary  cause  of  our  ailment. 
We  need  to  restore  hope  and  ambition  by  putting 
able-bodied  men  back  to  productive  work.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  structure  must  first  be  replaced  with 
sound  timbers  before  we  remodel  the  superstructure. 
Whatever  relief,  aid,  or  reconstruction  is  proposed,  this 
plague  will  not  lift  until  the  average  man — and  all  the 
average  men — homeward  plod  their  weary  way  at  night- 
fall after  work — productive  work  in  field,  farm,  and 
factory. 

I  believe  that  government  is  today  being  forced  to 
accept  for  itself  its  partial  responsibility  for  again 
bringing  about  conditions  which  will  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  productive  work  for  more  men  and 
women.  Directly,  the  Federal  government  is  under- 
taking this  on  a  large  scale  through  the  creation  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Indirectly,  the 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  can  act  construc- 
tively and  through  a  wise  and  practical  readjustment 
of  the  cost  and  form  of  government  and  leave  more  of 
the  total  earnings  of  the  American  people  free  to  be 
reemployed  in  productive  activity. 

A  primary  struggle  going  on  underneath  the  surface 
of  our  civilization  is  the  struggle  between  the  tax- 
payers on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  service  on  the 
other.     Certain  taxpayers  in  certain  localities  are  al- 
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most  in  open  rebellion  today.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  struggle  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  Impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  public  service.  At  any  rate,  it  is  funda- 
mental that  government  from  the  township  to  the 
Nation  readjust  its  operations  and  its  form  so  as  to 
live  on  the  revenues  and  taxes  which  can  be  reasonably 
taken  out  of  the  current  earnings  of  individuals,  busi- 
ness, and  industry.  We  cannot  maintain  ourselves  on 
any  other  basis.  The  spendings  of  government  are 
derived  from  present  and  future  taxation.  Govern- 
ments do  not  make  money.  Our  states  do  not  make 
money^ — ^they  spend  money.  Every  dollar  the  state 
spends  in  Kentucky  and  in  North  Carolina  comes  out 
of  somebody's  earnings.  When  earnings  go  down  gov- 
ernment has  no  choice  but  to  adjust  its  spending  to 
that  situation. 

I  know  that  you  are  giving  serious  consideration  in 
this  General  Assembly  to  readjustment — readjustment 
in  cost  and  In  organization.  I  would  not  presume  to 
tell  you  how  to  run  Kentucky.  I  would  not  brag  on 
North  Carolina.  Your  State  and  mine  have  many 
elements  In  common  in  their  people,  In  their  location, 
in  their  Industrial  and  agricultural  development,  and 
in  the  Ideals  and  type  of  civilization  they  foster.  I 
think,  then,  It  might  be  of  some  value  to  tell  you  simply 
and  directly  about  some  of  the  ways  In  which  we  have 
attacked  our  problem  in  North  Carolina.  We  have 
tried  In  North  Carolina — how  successfully,  I  do  not 
know — to  tamper  with  some  of  our  most  cherished  and 
preconceived  prejudices  and  convictions.  We  have 
certainly  done  considerable  tampering  In  the  past  two 
years.  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  done  a 
creditable  job.  Our  motives  were  sound,  and  the  goal 
we  set  for  ourselves  Is  worthy. 

The  1931  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  sat 
for  140  days — nearly  five  months.  It  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  was  deadlocked  over  the  questions  of  road 
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policy,  public  school  policy,  local  government  reform, 
university  consolidation,  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partments and  arms  of  state  government,  and  the  re- 
construction of  a  better  and  more  equitable  system  of 
taxation.  The  question  of  taxation  reform  and  tax- 
ation policy,  probably  bulked  bigger  than  any  of  the 
other  questions,  because  it  presented  a  concrete  prob- 
lem in  these  other  questions. 

The  factors  and  forces  which  crystallized  in  the  nearly 
five  months  struggle  over  roads,  schools,  local  govern- 
ment, and  public  administration  were  clearly  discern- 
ible before  the  1931  General  Assembly  convened.  In 
fact  the  administration  had  made  rather  comprehensive 
plans  for  meeting  these  issues,  analyzing  them,  and 
setting  before  the  General  Assembly  a  policy  and  a 
program  with  respect  to  them.  In  my  biennial  mes- 
sage to  the  General  Assembly,  I  proposed  a  plan  to 
cut  the  cost  of  government  based  upon  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  research  and  organized  information 
probably  ever  presented  to  a  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  on  the  important  public  questions  facing  the 
State  in  a  critical  crisis. 

As  early  as  1929,  when  business  and  industry  were 
prosperous  and  when  agriculture  had  just  begun  to 
feel  the  suffocating  effects  of  falling  prices,  the  gover- 
nor— as  director  of  the  state  budget — had  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  31,400,000  from  the  legislative  appro- 
priations for  the  operation  of  the  State's  departments 
and  institutions.  In  1930  the  economic  outlook  was 
completely  changed.  The  force  and  effect  of  the  1929 
crash  in  the  stock  market  was  already  felt.  The  addi- 
tional sum  of  more  than  32,100,000  was  cut  from 
legislative  appropriations. 

These  budget  cuts  reduced  by  33,500,000  the  current 
deficit  which  was  accumulating  in  the  state  general 
fund.  Reduction  of  the  state  budget,  however,  offered 
no  relief  to  property  taxpayers.     At  that  time  the  State 
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itself  levied  no  tax  on  property.  Since  1920  the  prop- 
erty tax  had  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  local 
units  in  my  State;  and  the  governor  had  no  way  to 
reach  their  budgets  through  the  executive  budget  act. 

The  cost  of  local  government  had  been  increased 
tremendously  over  the  period  of  the  past  ten  years. 
Property  taxes  levied  by  local  units  had  reached  the 
total  of  363,000,000  in  1930.  The  average  citizen  was, 
of  course,  more  conscious  of  the  burden  of  his  property 
tax  bill  than  of  the  taxes  levied  on  incomes,  franchises, 
etc.,  for  the  support  of  state  government.  The  earn- 
ings from  property  had  fallen  off  perhaps  more  rapidly 
than  other  income.  North  Carolina  felt  as  acutely  as 
Kentucky  or  Indiana  the  distressing  effects  of  sunken 
real  estate  and  farm  land  values.  The  swelling  chorus 
of  hundreds  of  citizens  in  mass  meetings  held  through- 
out the  State  was  "Taxes  on  property  and  land  must 
come  down." 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  that  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  crops  had  fallen  ^80,000,000  between  1928 
and  1930,  that  there  was  no  market  for  farm  lands  or 
city  lots,  that  empty  store  buildings  lined  the  principal 
streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  that 
the  administration  undertook  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  incoming  General  Assembly  the  surveys  and 
studies  out  of  which  a  sound  and  constructive  retrench- 
ment in  public  expenditures  might  be  brought  about 
by  that  body  and  taxes  on  property  reduced. 

The  report  of  the  state  Tax  Commission  contained 
recommendations  for  readjusting  the  tax  burden,  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  total  tax  bill  of  the  State;  the 
proportion  of  taxes  derived  from  property  and  from 
other  sources;  the  amount,  nature  and  annual  matur- 
ities of  the  public  debt;  the  tax  burden  on  public  service 
corporations,  industry  and  other  classes  of  taxpayers; 
and  an  analysis  of  the  administration  of  the  income 
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tax — the  most  Important  link  in  the  chain  of  state 
revenue. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Pubhc  Roads,  the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the 
state  Tax  Commission  had  made  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1930  a  very  thorough  physical  and  financial  sur- 
vey of  the  extent,  condition,  and  property  tax  burden 
of  the  county  and  township  roads  outside  of  the  state 
highway  system. 

A  special  survey  was  made  of  the  prison  and  penal 
problems  of  the  State,  including  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  State's  prison.  The  county  road  survey  con- 
tained an  important  section  on  the  cost  of  local  prisons 
and  chain  gangs,  which  was  being  absorbed  in  the  cost 
of  local  roads  and  was  placing  an  increasing  tax  burden 
on  property. 

I  had  secured  the  services  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
of  Washington,  D,  C,  an  outstanding  and  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  state  and  local  government, 
which  made  a  thorough  and  unbiased  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  state  and  county  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina  and  propose  a  reorganized 
set-up  at  a  more  economical  cost. 

A  special  educational  commission  labored  through 
the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  with  a  view  to  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
educational  offering  and  If  possible  reducing  the  cost. 

The  most  quoted  sentence  in  my  biennial  message  to 
the  General  Assembly  was  "Of  one  conclusion  I  am 
absolutely  certain — taxes  on  property  must  be  re- 
duced." It  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  the  1929  General  Assembly 
itself  had  given  additional  relief  to  property  taxpayers 
In  the  amount  of  36,250,000  annually,  through  increased 
state  aid  to  the  counties  for  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  and  through  inaugurating  the  policy  of  state 
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aid  for  county  roads.  If  the  swing  in  the  economic 
pendulum  had  been  toward  prosperity,  this  relief 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  left  the  burden  on  property 
unbearable.  The  swing,  however,  was  the  other  way. 
And  every  important  measure  recommended  by  the 
governor  with  respect  to  roads,  government  reorganiza- 
tion, and  public  education  was  bottomed  on  the  propo- 
sition to  cut  the  cost  of  government  and  reduce  the  tax 
burden  on  property.  It  was  intended  to  reduce  the 
property  tax  burden  substantially  and  reduce  it  now. 
It  was  also  intended  to  set  up  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  ever-mounting  tax  liability  on  property 
which  was  taking  place  through  the  use  of  credit  and 
the  issuance  of  bonds  by  local  governments,  mortgaging 
the  income  from  the  property  of  their  communities  for 
the  next  generation. 

Following  these  recommendations,  the  General  As- 
sembly created  the  Local  Government  Commission  and 
gave  it  full  legal  and  administrative  authority  to  con- 
trol the  issuance  of  every  bond  which  was  proposed  by 
any  local  unit.  Under  the  law  this  commission  is  re- 
quired to  give  its  approval  not  only  to  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  but  also  to  the  issuance  of  bond-anticipation 
and  tax-anticipation  notes  by  counties,  districts,  cities, 
and  towns.  It  is  given  supervision  of  the  investment 
of  sinking  funds  by  local  units.  Generally  speaking, 
sinking  funds  in  North  Carolina — even  if  this  is  not 
true  in  Kentucky — can  often  be  referred  to  as  sunken 
funds.  In  many  cases  they  are  both  sunken  and  frozen 
in  real  estate  mortgages  and  notes.  I  feel  that  this 
act,  more  than  anything  else  we  have  done,  has  had 
the  eflPect  of  relieving  the  anxiety  of  holders  of  our 
local  bonds  and  reestablishing  the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  the  local  units. 

My  recommendation  was  that  the  State  should  dis- 
continue its  policy  of  state  aid  to  counties  for  road 
maintenance  and  road  debt  service.     This  policy  was 
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set  up  to  relieve  local  property  of  road  tax.  In  actual 
practice  the  relief  given  had  enabled  local  commissioners 
to  levy  new  taxes  to  build  new  roads. 

I  maintained  that  roads  should  be  supported  by 
those  who  use  them — that  is,  by  the  gasoline  tax.  I 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission be  reorganized  and  its  personnel  appointed 
with  a  view  to  having  the  State  assume  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  every  mile  of  road  in  North  Carolina — county 
roads  as  well  as  state  highways  and  that  this  job  be 
done  by  the  State  Highway  Department  itself.  I 
recommended  that  the  gasoline  tax  be  increased  from 
5  cents  per  gallon  to  6  cents  and  an  appropriation  of 
36,000,000  be  set  aside  from  this  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  construction  of  county  roads.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  during  the  last  preceding  year 
the  counties  had  spent  for  this  purpose  38,250,000. 

These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  on  July  1  last  year  the  program  of 
state  maintenance  of  county  roads  was  embarked  upon. 
This  policy  has  proved  successful  and  popular  even 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  its  supporters.  For 
example,  31,500,000  was  allotted  to  the  State  Highway 
Department  for  county  road  maintenance  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Highway  Department 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  only  31,000,000  of  its 
allotment. 

But,  you  ask,  how  well  has  it  done  the  job.''  My 
answer  is  that  the  standard  of  state  maintenance  is 
equally  as  high  as  county  standards  in  the  best  counties 
last  year  and  superior  to  the  average  county  mainte- 
nance. As  evidence,  I  will  state  that  North  Carolina 
is  this  year  transporting  15,000  more  public  school 
children  than  last  year.  Yet  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  states  that  the  cost  of  school  trans- 
portation will  be  3300,000  less  than  last  year. 
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To  further  reduce  property  taxes  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  placing  upon  the  State  Itself  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional six  months  public  school  term  and  provided  that 
this  cost  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  State  Treasury 
and  from  revenue  other  than  property  taxes.  This 
proposition  presented  the  biggest  taxation  problem 
faced  by  the  General  Assembly.  State  maintenance 
from  sources  other  than  property  would  mean  an  aver- 
age reduction  in  county  property  taxes  of  about  47 
cents  on  the  3100  assessed  value.  The  question  was 
where  to  raise  this  additional  312,000,000  required 
revenue.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  if  this  sum 
was  to  be  derived  from  sources  other  than  property 
the  State  would  have  to  enter  new  tax  fields,  because 
it  was  admittedly  impossible  to  raise  the  rates  of  the 
existing  schedules  sufficiently  to  produce  312,000,000 
additional  revenue. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  relieve  property  of  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  the  state  school  term.  The  com- 
promise finally  agreed  upon  provided  for  state  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  the  six  months  term,  for  a 
reduction  of  some  32,500,000  in  its  cost,  for  an  increase 
in  taxes  on  business  and  industry  and  incomes  of  nearly 
34,500,000,  and  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  property  of  15 
cents  on  the  3100  assessed  value — in  lieu  of  the  47 
cent  average  rate  levied  last  year. 

The  new  plan  of  support  relieved  property  of  an 
average  of  32  1/2  cents.  This  reduction  amounted  to 
39,650,000.  The  road  legislation  had  provided  a  gross 
reduction  of  35,250,000,  and  a  net  reduction  of  32,500,- 
000.  The  counties  last  year  used  32,750,000  of  the 
state  aid  fund  to  pay  on  their  road  debt  service,  and 
when  the  State  assumed  the  complete  cost  of  road 
maintenance  it  did  not,  of  course,  continue  this  appro- 
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priatlon.  The  total  reduction  from  the  school  and 
road  legislation  was  ^12,160,000. 

The  total  property  tax  levy  in  1930  was  ^60,000,000. 
The  ^12, 000,000  reduction  represented  a  decrease  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  levy  of  all  units.  This  decrease  is, 
of  course,  not  reflected  uniformly  throughout  the  State. 
Counties  formerly  having  the  highest  rates  for  schools 
and  roads  received  the  biggest  reduction  in  rate.  Rural 
property  received  a  bigger  percentage  reduction  than 
town  property. 

The  1931  General  Assembly  cut  the  total  cost  of 
government  by  from  35,000,000  to  37,000,000  per  year. 
The  revenue  bill,  relieving  property  of  312,000,000  re- 
sulted, of  course,  in  a  large  but  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  state  taxes  on  sources  other  than  property. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  state  gasoline  tax  was 
increased  from  five  cents  per  gallon  to  six  cents,  that 
is,  a  20  per  cent  increase.  State  general  fund  revenue 
schedules  were  also  increased  an  average  of  between 
40  and  50  per  cent  in  rate.  The  inheritance  and  license 
tax  rates  were  increased. 

The  franchise  rates  were  substantially  increased  on 
all  classes  of  corporations.  The  rate  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporations  was  increased  from  1/10  of  one  per 
cent  of  capital  and  surplus  to  1/8  of  one  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent.  The  rate  on  railroads  was  in- 
creased from  2/5  of  one  per  cent  of  assessed  value  to 
3/4  of  one  per  cent,  an  increase  of  87  1/2  per  cent;  on 
electric  public  utilities  from  2  per  cent  of  gross  receipts 
to  5  per  cent,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent;  on  telephone 
companies  from  3  1/2  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  to  5 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent;  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

The  corporation  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from 
4  1/2  per  cent  of  net  income  to  5  1/2  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent.     The  graduated  rates  on  indi- 
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vidual  incomes  were  increased  in  every  bracket.  The 
highest  rate  was  raised  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  6 
per  cent. 

It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  these  large  increases 
in  corporation  tax  rates  do  not  represent  net  increases 
in  the  tax  burden  on  corporations.  Corporations 
shared  on  the  same  basis  as  individuals  in  the  property 
tax  reduction.  About  one-third  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  corporation  owned.  Corporations, 
therefore,  get  the  benefit  of  about  ^4,000,000  of  the 
312,000,000  reduction  in  property  taxes.  The  above 
increase  in  franchise  and  income  taxes  just  about  offsets 
their  reduction  in  property  taxes. 

While  the  struggle  was  in  progress  to  cut  the  total 
cost  of  government  and  to  reduce  the  property  tax 
burden,  it  was  charged  that  taxes  on  property  would 
not  be  reduced;  that  if  reduced,  the  relief  would  not 
be  felt  in  the  pocket-books  of  the  taxpayers  back  home. 
The  fact  is  that  taxes  on  property  were  reduced — 
positively  reduced,  and  the  relief  to  the  extent  of 
^12,000,000  is  being  felt  this  month  and  this  day  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  "putting  our  house  in  order. 
Property  this  year  is  paying  but  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  government,  state  and 
local.  This  percentage  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  state  I  know,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Delaware.  Real  estate  itself,  which  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  property  tax  burdens,  pays  about  335,000,000. 
In  other  words,  out  of  the  total  state  tax  bill  of  about 
395,000,000  real  estate  pays  about  37  1/2  per  cent. 

The  1931  General  Assembly  adopted  the  administra- 
tion recommendation  of  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  salary  of 
all  state  officials  and  employees  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  statute.  It  reduced  appropriations  for 
salaries  accordingly.     It  effected  some  important  re- 
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organizations  in  the  departments  which  further  re- 
duced the  cost  of  state  government.  It  set  up  in  the 
office  of  the  governor  a  Division  of  Purchase  and  Con- 
tract, which  has  saved  already  this  year  3400,000  of 
the  public's  money  by  better  contracts  for  purchases. 
It  also  set  up  a  Division  of  Personnel  which  has  just 
completed  a  survey  of  the  various  departments  and 
through  readjustments  in  salaries  and  personnel  effect- 
uated an  additional  10  per  cent  saving  in  the  cost  of 
personal  service. 

After  giving  effect  to  these  readjustments  and  sav- 
ings it  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  revenues  were 
drying  up  faster  than  reductions  in  cost.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  departments  and  institutions  to  operate  on  a  basis 
of  spending  only  80  per  cent  of  legislative  appropria- 
tions. As  time  went  on,  revenues  continued  to  shrink. 
At  the  middle  of  the  year  departments  and  institutions 
were  requested  to  hold  their  spending  for  the  second 
half  to  70  per  cent  of  legislative  appropriations.  In 
spite  of  these  readjustments  and  savings,  however — 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  have  been  grati- 
fyingly  substantial — we  are  still  operating  on  a  deficit. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  will  perhaps  reach 
32,000,000. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  deficit.  If  the  only  prob- 
lem of  the  present  administration  was  to  raise  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  all  the  operating  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, the  task  would  be  easy  and  the  burden  light. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no  deficit  at  all,  but  a  substan- 
tial surplus.  This  year  this  administration  will  pay 
out  34,600,000  in  cash  from  current  revenues  in  the 
redemption  of  bonds,  and  38,000,000  in  interest  on 
bonds.  In  other  words,  we  are  paying  out  the  sum  of 
31,000,000  a  month  in  interest  and  principal  instead 
of  living  on  this  revenue.     Whatever  the  current  deficit 
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may  be,  it  is  caused  by  taking  these  enormous  sums 
of  money  from  current  revenue  and  applying  them  to 
the  discharge  of  our  funded  debt. 

During  this  administration  we  shall  have  paid  off 
^20,000,000  of  the  State's  funded  debt.  I  am  speaking 
now  strictly  of  state  debt  and  am  not  including  the 
debt  of  local  units.  After  allowing  for  the  current 
deficit  of  the  entire  administration,  the  State's  total 
indebtedness  will  at  the  end  of  this  administration  be 
more  than  ^12,000,000  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

As  I  think  through  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
facing  our  states  today  I  feel  that  our  most  compelling 
necessity  is  that  our  people  recognize  the  present  rela- 
tion between  their  tax  bill  and  their  social  income,  that 
they  face  this  question  sanely  and  intelligently,  with- 
out prejudice  and  without  being  bound  by  the  inhibi- 
tions of  tradition;  and  that  they  determine  that  the 
full  value  of  public  service  be  preserved  on  an  equivalent 
basis  of  efficiency,  but  with  necessary  readjustments  in 
cost.  More  than  anything  else  it  is  the  primary  duty 
of  leaders  in  government  and  public  service  to  compre- 
hend their  whole  problem,  to  see  their  state  steadily 
and  see  it  whole. 

New  conditions  demand  new  remedies.  We  need 
not  so  much  new  principles  as  a  new  interpretation  of 
old  principles  in  the  light  of  social  progress.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  flux.  At  such  a  time  it  is  no  answer  to 
say  "This  thing  has  not  been  done  before."  To  be  a 
good  American  is  to  have  the  courage  to  try  new  things. 
The  founders  of  this  Nation  brought  with  them  to  this 
continent  the  social,  political,  and  religious  principles 
of  the  old  world,  but  they  had  the  daring  and  the  cour- 
age to  give  them  a  fresh  and  new  interpretation. 

Such  a  time  as  this  is  productive  of  quacks  and  med- 
icine men,  who  offer  strange  remedies  and  theories. 
These,  of  course,  should  be  rejected.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  leaders  who  refuse  to  face  new  conditions, 
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the  ultra-conservatives,  the  stand-patters,  who  blind 
themselves  to  the  hard  realities  and  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  today  in  terms  of  10  or  20  years  ago,  are 
just  as  unable  as  the  medicine  men  and  quacks  to  lead 
us  on  to  that  bright  table  land  where  shines  unob- 
structed the  light  of  the  justice  of  God.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  do  new  things. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LAND  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

RADIO  ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  FROM  STATION  WPTF 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MARCH  21,  1932 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used  the  radio  in 
February  or  March  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  State  to  encourage  and  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
live-at-home  movement  in  North  Carolina.  We  have 
just  been  through  an  unusually  mild  winter.  The 
farmers  are  perhaps  farther  ahead  in  preparation  for 
planting  this  year's  crops  than  they  have  been  by  the 
middle  of  March  in  many  years.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  soil  of  this  State  will  hold  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
more  than  half  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  It 
will  hold  the  crop  seed  of  the  1932  planting — the  hope 
of  a  better  year,  of  better  prices,  of  more  debts  paid. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  my  administration  as  gov- 
ernor. In  looking  back  over  the  achievements  and 
mistakes  of  the  past  three  years,  I  feel  rather  keenly 
the  work  we  have  done  in  checking  the  drain  on  our 
cash  reserves.  We  have  learned  to  grow  food  and 
feedstuif  for  ourselves  which  has  probably  been  the 
most  far-reaching  and  permanent  achievement  of  this 

*  This  address  was  also  broadcast  over  Radio  Station  WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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administration  in  the  fight  against  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  hunger  which  stalks  this  land. 

In  1930  the  Federal  government  estimated  that  this 
movement  added  ^16,500,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  State 
by  the  increased  production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 
In  1931  it  added  well  over  320,000,000  again.  It  re- 
duced tobacco  acreage,  reduced  cotton  acreage  sub- 
stantially, and  increased  the  acreage  planted  to  every 
food  crop  and  feed  crop.  It  added  10,000,000  bushels 
of  corn. 

Live-at-home  farming  has  furnished  the  reserve  out 
of  which  many  people  have  been  fed  and  kept  in  good 
health  during  the  winter  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.  Every  dollar  of  this  new  wealth  has  come 
directly  from  the  soil.  A  basic  underlying  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  State — the  source  of  its  profits — is 
our  unmatchable  soil.  In  my  judgment,  one  con- 
trolling factor  in  our  struggle  to  lift  ourselves  from  the 
depression  and  to  reach  a  solid  basis  of  normal  pros- 
perity has  been  our  ability  to  cultivate,  to  develop,  to 
woo  the  soil. 

Planting  time  is  again  upon  us;  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  appealing  to  the  industrious,  intelligent, 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  soil  to  make  the  live- 
at-home  program  a  permanent  agricultural  policy  of 
this  State.  Plant  cotton,  plant  tobacco,  plant  peanuts, 
plant  cash  crops,  to  be  sure,  but  first  plant  sufiicient 
food  and  feed  crops  for  the  needs  of  your  own  families, 
your  own  stock — an  amount  sufficient  to  sustain  your 
own  farm  unit.  Cut  your  acreage  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. Remember  that  you  may  be  planting  six  cent 
cotton  and  eight  cent  tobacco,  and  plant  accordingly. 

This  kind  of  farming  establishes  in  the  eyes  of  all 
of  us  the  fundamental  value  of  land — of  North  Caro- 
lina land.  Outside  of  his  immediate  family,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  always  thought  more  of  land  than  of  any- 
thing  else.     This   is   his   social   inheritance.     He   has 
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always  wanted,  even  if  he  never  attained,  everything 
that  adjoined  his  own  land.  From  our  English  an- 
cestors we  inherited  most  of  our  laws,  many  of  our 
customs,  but  even  more  than  these,  our  insatiable  love 
of  the  land.  You  ask  the  average  North  Carolinian 
what  is  his  chief  ambition  in  building  up  an  estate,  and 
you  get  this  answer:  to  own  my  home  or  farm  in 
fee  simple.  I  have  myself  always  believed  this  gospel 
and  held  this  ambition  to  live  close  to  the  soil. 

As  we  have  battled  against  the  unprecedented  panic 
which  for  more  than  six  months  has  had  this  Nation 
in  its  grip  and  as  our  governments  have  struggled  to 
find  a  way  out,  the  evidence  has  become  all  the  more 
convincing  that  the  primary  industry  of  America  is 
agriculture,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  a  true  return 
of  normal  prosperity  until  the  man  engaged  in  this 
basis  industry  is  able  to  sell  his  crops  at  a  price  above 
the  cost  of  production.  Prosperity  will  not  return 
until  the  men  who  sweat  In  the  production  of  basic 
goods  and  those  who  toil  in  the  transformation  of  these 
raw  products  into  finished  goods  experience  In  some 
degree  a  return  of  purchasing  power  and  some  revival 
of  an  opportunity  to  work  for  gain  and  profit.  They 
are  the  foundation  of  all  of  this  Nation's  vast  enter- 
prise, they  are  the  support  of  its  boasted  revenues, 
and  they  are  the  source  of  this  Nation's  greatness. 

This  depression  started  In  1929.  In  my  judgment, 
it  continued  until  September  1931.  The  panic  began 
September  1931  and  continued  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1932.  During  the  period  of  panic,  almost  every- 
one who  had  anything  left  made  no  effort  to  make 
money.  His  sole  interest  was  to  find  a  storm  cellar 
for  the  safe  protection  of  what  he  had  left.  This  has 
been  a  six  months  period  of  wild  hysteria. 

In  a  national  appeal,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  bring  back  into 
active    circulation    some    31,500.000,000    in    currency 
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hoarded  by  individuals.  As  the  hysteria  passes — and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  of  it  appears  to  be  over  and 
that  the  foundation  in  Europe  and  in  America  is  being 
laid  for  a  solid  recovery — millions  upon  millions  of  this 
hidden  money  is  coming  back  into  the  natural  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
millions  of  North  Carolina  money  is  in  hiding,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  total  sum  of  it  reemployed,  not  in 
speculation  but  in  honest  production,  will  have  as  great 
effect  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  this 
State  as  the  live-at-home  movement  has  had  upon  our 
agricultural  life.  This  money  went  out  of  circulation 
because  its  owners  feared  that  it  might  be  lost.  They 
put  it  to  idleness  and  hid  it  in  lonesome  places,  because 
they  feared  it  might  never  come  back  to  them. 

For  more  than  six  months  the  people  of  this  State, 
just  as  the  people  of  all  other  states,  have  been  follow- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  one-talent  man  who  said  to 
his  King:  "Sire,  I  knew  you  were  a  hard  master.  I 
took  the  talent  you  gave  me  and  hid  it  in  a  safe  place. 
Here,  Lord,  it  is." 

The  next  step  after  hoarding  is  inevitably  a  step 
toward  investments.  It  is  a  movement  toward  the 
revival  and  recovery  of  business.  It  is  to  embrace  the 
philosophy  of  the  five-talent  man  so  that  we  can  say, 
"Lord,  you  gave  me  five  talents.  Behold,  I  have 
gained  five  other  talents." 

Today  everything  in  America  is  better,  except  busi- 
ness. In  my  judgment,  business  will  get  better  when 
the  staggering  sums  of  currency  tied  up  in  visible  and 
invisible  hoarding  flow  freely  again  in  the  arteries  of 
trade  and  commerce.  The  invisible  hoarding — that  is, 
money  hidden  in  mattresses,  in  socks,  in  tin  cups — is 
coming  out.  A  companion  move,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  revival  of  business,  is  that  the  visible  hoarding 
of  money  in  banks  must  also  come  to  an  end,  and  this 
money  must  flow  again  as  red  blood  in  the  Nation's 
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business  stream.  Banks  must  again  manifest  their 
confidence  in  capable  business  enterprise.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  banks  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  de- 
positors, but  I  do  know  that  if  the  banks  are  them- 
selves to  aid  in  the  business  revival,  they  must  go  back 
into  the  banking  business  again. 

North  Carolina  banks  cannot  adopt  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  standard  for  measuring  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  North  Carolina  communities.  If 
they  apply  stock  exchange  standards  to  North  Caro- 
lina, they  will  fail  to  meet  North  Carolina  needs  and 
will  defeat  the  aspirations  of  our  people.  The  people 
of  this  State  are  again  showing  their  confidence  in  our 
banks,  and  banks  must  show  a  renewed  faith  in  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Confidence,  faith,  character,  and  cooperation  are  the 
essential  factors  in  our  struggle  to  reach  again  solid 
ground.  North  Carolina  was  the  last  state  to  feel  the 
withering  and  blighting  blasts  of  the  panic  and  it  is 
my  ambition  to  see  her  the  first  to  set  her  feet  on  the 
hard  solid  road  leading  to  the  return  of  normal  pros- 
perity. Personally,  I  feel  the  soil  under  my  feet  a 
little  more  solid  as  we  move  through  this  mire  of  de- 
spondency, depression,  and  panic. 

There  are  two  avenues  of  escape  which  I  would  back 
to  the  limit.  If  you  have  saved  a  little  money  as  you 
have  watched  your  own  and  your  neighbor's  fortunes 
melt,  and  if  you  now  feel  the  impulse  to  quit  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  one-talent  man  and  to  embrace  the 
philosophy  of  the  five-talent  man,  my  advice  is  to  in- 
vest your  money  in  one  of  these  two  fields:  buy 
North  Carolina  bonds  or  buy  North  Carolina  land  and 
real  estate.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  a  North  Carolina 
bond  is  intrinsically  worth  par  in  any  market  any- 
where; that  if  it  sells  below  par,  it  is  not  because  of 
its  intrinsic  value  but  because  of  hysteria  and  panic. 
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If  you  have  money  which  you  have  kept  in  hiding — 
and  I  do  not  criticize  any  man  or  woman  who  has  felt 
it  necessary  during  these  trying  times  to  take  this  step 
for  his  own  protection — if  you  have  money,  buy  North 
Carolina  land,  buy  North  Carolina  real  estate. 

He  who  speculates  in  stocks,  politics,  and  prophecy 
is  likely  to  be  disillusioned.  On  occasion  I  have  tried 
my  hand  at  all  three.  I  find  that  I  am  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  average  man.  Tonight,  however,  I  am 
willing  to  venture  this  prophecy:  the  next  real  move- 
ment toward  improvement  in  this  State  may  very  prob- 
ably be  a  movement  in  real  estate  and  land  values. 
The  next  considerable  fortunes  gained  in  this  country 
may  very  probably  be  gained,  as  most  permanent  for- 
tunes in  the  past  have  been  gained,  in  the  purchase  of 
land  and  real  estate  at  bargain  prices. 

In  my  mature  judgment,  the  investment  with  most 
likelihood  of  turning  out  well  today  is  an  investment 
in  North  Carolina  land  and  real  estate  at  the  prices  at 
which  it  can  be  bought  today.  To  the  man  or  woman 
with  money  to  buy,  my  advice  is  to  buy  land,  buy  now. 
Of  course,  I  mean  buy  well-located  land.  Do  not  buy 
blindly.  Why  do  I  advise  you  to  invest  your  money 
in  land,  when  cotton  is  selling  at  six  cents  and  tobacco 
at  eight  cents  a  pound  .^  Because  it  is  cheap.  I  have 
secured  the  facilities  of  the  six  radio  stations  of  North 
Carolina  to  tell  the  people  that  in  my  judgment  land 
and  real  estate  is  a  good  buy  now  at  prices  for  which 
it  will  be  sold. 

In  every  period  of  depression  there  are  people,  of 
course,  who  are  so  borne  down  by  the  present  that  they 
never  lift  their  eyes  to  the  future.  We  have  today  in 
North  Carolina  everything  we  had  when  we  thought 
we  were  rich,  except  the  state  of  mind  which  believes 
we  are  rich.  We  have  more.  I  predict  that  within 
the  next  decade  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Park  will 
be  drawing  more  than  two  million  visitors  to  North 
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Carolina  every  year.  Some  of  them  will  come  to  stay; 
all  will  leave  some  of  their  money  with  us. 

According  to  recent  statements  of  prominent  and 
conservative  bankers,  land  is  today  the  soundest  in- 
vestment there  is.  If  this  is  true  of  real  estate  as  a 
whole,  it  is  doubly  true  of  North  Carolina  real  estate. 
The  momentum  of  industrial  growth  of  this  State, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  natural  suspension 
of  business,  was  such  that  its  influence  must  be  re- 
flected in  rising  values  of  well  chosen  real  estate  invest- 
ments. When  manufacturing  was  going  full  blast, 
there  were  industries  continuously  installing  new  and 
modern  methods  in  this  State,  To  improve  the  utility 
of  location,  new  industries  were  moving  into  North 
Carolina  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  for  every  work- 
ing day  and  that  almost  unbelievable  rate  of  industrial 
growth  continued  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

As  soon  as  business  opens  up  again,  you  will  see  the 
tide  of  industry  again  flowing  into  North  Carolina  and 
also  a  resumption  of  activity  in  the  industries  which  be- 
gan operation  here  in  the  few  years  prior  to  1929.  This 
industrial  revival  will  again  stabilize  the  values  of 
North  Carolina  real  estate. 

The  value  of  land  is  governed  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  trade  area.  Statistics  show  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  first  among  the  12  Southeastern  states  in 
volume  of  retail  trade,  with  a  total  of  3744,000,000  in 
1930,  Hence,  North  Carolina  real  estate  is  funda- 
mentally more  valuable  because  the  purchasing  power 
of  North  Carolina  is  great  and  will  be  increasing. 

Commenting  on  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Manufac- 
turers Record  which  discussed  the  tendency  of  industry 
to  locate  In  small  centers  and  urged  southern  communi- 
ties to  formulate  plans  for  an  Industrial  expansion,  a 
successful  New  York  business  man  recently  wrote  the 
magazine  urging  it  to  point  out  graphically  why  in- 
dustry should  locate  in  the  South.     Here  are  the  rea- 
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sons,  according  to  the  magazine.  Industry  will  locate 
in  the  South  because  it  can  build  its  plant  at  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  similar  plants  in  the  North. 
The  milder  climate  of  the  South  requires  less  expensive 
plant  housing  and  factory  operating  costs  are  lower. 
Labor  in  the  South  is  a  higher  quality  because  it  is 
mostly  of  American  stock. 

During  and  after  every  panic  in  the  Nation's  history 
real  estate  prices  have  tumbled.  Naturally  we  think 
that  there  has  been  no  panic  in  the  Nation's  history  to 
compare  with  the  panic  of  1921.  In  size,  in  severity, 
and  possibly  in  longevity,  this  panic  is  the  biggest  panic. 
But  if  you  will  examine  the  statistics  of  1921,  or  1907, 
or  1893,  or  any  of  the  other  panic  eras,  you  will  find 
that  in  each  of  these  eras  the  panic  then  on  was  the 
worst  panic  in  the  Nation's  history.  You  will  also 
find  that  in  each  era  land  and  real  estate  suffered 
tremendously,  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  agony  real 
estate  owners  have  been  going  through  the  past  two 
or  three  years  in  North  Carolina.  But  you  will  also 
find  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  real  estate  values 
had  been  built  up  again  as  if  there  had  been  no  panic. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  past  record  of  the  way 
North  Carolina  has  been  built  into  a  billion-dollar 
state,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  whether  it 
be  in  country,  town,  or  city  the  man  who  bought  well- 
located  property  in  the  nineties  or  nineteen  hundreds 
and  held  it,  has  lived  to  see  that  land  bought  cheap 
made  him  independent.  His  land  has  made  him  in- 
dependent both  by  its  productivity  and  by  its  increased 
increment.  People  who  struggled  to  buy  land  have  in 
turn  seen  their  land  struggle  make  them  independent. 

I  am  not  predicting  an  inflation  or  a  boom  in  North 
Carolina  real  estate.  We  do  not  need  another  boom 
in  this  generation.  I  do  predict  that  North  Carolinians 
who  bring  their  money  out  of  hiding  and  put  it  in  well- 
located  property  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  boom,  at 
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a  time  when  real  estate  values  are  relatively  the  cheap- 
est they  have  been  in  a  generation,  will  lay  for  them- 
selves the  basis  for  a  real  and  permanent  fortune.  I  am 
criticizing  myself  as  well  as  many  of  you  who  listen  in, 
when  I  say  that  too  many  of  us.  North  Carolinians,  get 
"land  minded"  only  in  periods  of  boom.  We  buy  land 
when  it  is  at  the  peak.  Many  of  you  who  could  not 
be  restrained  from  borrowing  money  in  1927  to  buy 
land  when  it  was  selling  at  tw^o  or  three  times  its  in- 
trinsic value  are  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  today  to 
put  real  money,  not  credit,  in  well-located  real  estate 
which  you  can  buy  at  a  price  below  its  intrinsic  value. 
Do  you  know  that  you  can  buy  a  good-sized  farm  or  a 
lot  on  an  improved  street  with  sewer  and  water  for  the 
price  of  a  1926  lot,  50  by  100  feet,  five  miles  from  no 
where  .^  It  is  paradoxical  but  true  that  when  anything 
— whether  it  is  real  estate,  stocks,  or  cotton — is  selling 
too  high,  all  of  us  want  more  than  we  can  afford  to  buy 
and  that  when  these  same  things  are  selling  too  low, 
we  are  afraid  to  invest. 

George  Washington  was  not  only  "first  in  war  and 
first  in  peace,"  he  was  also  first  in  business  judgment. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Washington 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  United  States,  and  that  his 
riches  consisted  mainly  of  lands  which  he  had  acquired 
at  bargain  prices  and  had  continued  to  hold.  The 
greatest  and  most  permanent  fortunes  are  fortunes 
which  have  been  buttressed  in  sound  investments  in 
well-located  real  estate.  Now  is  the  time  for  North 
Carolinians  who  have  saved  money  to  become  "land 
minded." 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  North  Carolina  real 
estate  values  did  become  too  high  in  1926  and  1927. 
None  of  us  probably  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  if  we 
had  used  any  common  sense  in  comparing  priced  values 
with  intrinsic  values,  our  answer  could  not  have  been 
in  doubt.     When  real  estate  corporations  were  hauling 
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prospective  customers  hundreds  of  miles  free  of  charge, 
paying  their  expenses,  and  then  charging  these  ex- 
penses into  the  price  of  the  real  estate  they  were  selling, 
we  should  have  known  that  prices  were  higher  than  the 
property  was  intrinsically  worth.  When  subdivisions 
were  laid  out,  water  and  sewer  installed,  paving  laid, 
without  regard  to  speed,  our  judgment  should  have 
told  us  that  the  property  was  not  worth  the  price 
asked.  When  taxes  were  mounting  in  rate  and  in 
dollars  annually,  we  should  have  known  that  on  the 
average  too  much  was  being  taken  out  of  the  earning 
power  of  real  estate. 

It  is  not  difficult,  of  course,  to  prove  now  that  the 
price  of  land  and  real  estate  in  1926  and  1928  was  too 
high.  My  task  this  evening  is  to  convince  you  that 
the  price  of  well  located  land  and  real  estate  is  not  too 
high  in  1932,  that  it  is  cheap,  that  it  is  a  good  investing 
medium.  Four  years  ago  North  Carolina  farm  land 
sold  on  the  basis  of  25  cent  tobacco  and  18  cent  cotton. 
Today,  that  same  land  can  be  bought  on  the  basis  of 
8  cent  tobacco  and  6  cent  cotton.  I  am  suggest- 
ing to  listening-in  North  Carolina  that  you  go  out  and 
buy  a  little  while  it  is  cheap.  If  you  wait  until  1933 
or  1935  or  1937,  you  will  pay  more  for  it.  My  advice 
is  to  buy  some  this  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
homes;  now  is  the  time  to  buy  business  property  for 
investment;  now  is  the  time  to  buy  farm  land. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  of  the  burdens  which  have 
bourne  against  the  owners  of  land  in  this  country  has 
been  the  burden  of  taxation.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  movement  toward  lightening  the  burden  of  this 
load  in  North  Carolina.  In  1931  taxes  on  land  and 
property  were  reduced  312,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  forty  cents  in  rate.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
that  by  this  time  next  year  the  last  remaining  fifteen- 
cent  levy  on  property  for  the  six  months  school  term 
will  have  been  removed.     I  know  of  no  other  state  in 
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which  the  land  bears  as  small  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
load. 

When  we  evaluate  our  present  distressed  condition, 
we  should  remember  that  it  was  not  the  tax  burden 
alone  which  broke  the  back  of  North  Carolina  real 
estate.  Our  taxes  have  been  heavy  but  we  could  pay 
our  taxes  and  still  be  independent,  if  taxes  alone  had 
been  the  cause  of  our  distress.  When  we  come  to 
appraise  the  cause  of  our  situation,  we  find  that  the 
prices  for  which  we  sold  our  cotton  and  tobacco  crops 
in  1931  were  off  nearly  ^80,000,000  from  1930  and  that 
1930  prices  themselves  were  low.  It  is  not  the  tax 
burden  on  farm  lands  in  North  Carolina  which  has  run 
down  the  value  of  farm  lands.  The  entire  tax  bill  of  all 
farm  lands  in  this  State  is  less  than  one-half  as  much  as 
the  fertilizer  bills  of  these  same  farms.  The  tax  burden 
on  farm  lands  is  not  what  ails  farm  lands  in  this  State; 
and  mark  this — the  first  day  we  can  sell  our  crops  at 
a  fair  profit,  that  day  will  mark  the  return  of  prosperity, 
will  mark  the  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  more 
nearly  to  former  levels  and  will  contribute  tremen- 
dously to  the  solution  of  the  tax  problem  of  the  farmers 
of  this  State. 

Remember  real  estate  taxes  have  been  reduced  in 
our  State.  They  have  been  reduced  more  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Nation,  If  you  doubt  this,  investi- 
gate some  other  states  before  you,  fleeing  from  taxes, 
leave  North  Carolina. 

Not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  in  almost  every  other 
state  real  estate  values  compared  with  two  or  three 
years  ago  are  exceedingly  low.  In  fact  they  constitute 
a  field  in  which  millions  may  be  invested  with  com- 
parative safety. 

When  one  considers  that  the  total  area  of  land,  both 
urban  and  rural,  available  for  occupancy  is  definitely 
known  and  can  never  be  greatly  increased;  that  popu- 
lation and  demand  for  land  are  constantly  growing; 
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and  that  economic  laws  will  tend  to  cause  wholesome 
distribution  of  population,  it  is  readily  seen  that  real 
estate  values  are  not  fairly  calculated  to  continue  as 
at  present,  and  that  they  are  logically  calculated  to 
take  an  upward  tendency  during  any  prolonged  period. 

In  appraising  the  future  course  of  your  State  and 
mine,  let  me  suggest  that  you  not  overlook  either  the 
nature  or  extent  of  her  natural  resources  and  that  you 
not  discount  the  character  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
her  people.  Our  State  stands  at  the  top  of  the  entire 
Southeastern  section  of  this  Nation.  We  are  in  the 
select  and  small  group  of  billion-dollar  states.  Yet  65 
years  ago  we  were  a  broken  and  bankrupt  people.  Our 
State  was  a  conquered  province.  It  is  not  safe  to  bet 
against  the  future  of  any  people  who  have  the  heritage 
of  which  we  are  heirs.  In  industry,  trade,  education, 
and  social  progress  we  have  climbed  toward  the  top. 
The  population  increase  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
decade  1920  and  1930  offers  a  rather  dependable  index 
of  the  relative  soundness  of  this  State's  development 
and  of  its  future  prospects.  While  the  population  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  increased  sixteen  per  cent  during 
the  past  decade,  the  population  increase  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  twenty-four  per  cent.  Not  even  the  stringent 
economic  conditions  of  1931  were  able  to  halt  our  indus- 
trial expansion  that  year.  More  than  175  new  indus- 
tries and  expansions  of  existing  plants  were  recorded 
in  this  State  in  1931.  The  man  who  sells  North  Caro- 
lina short  is  certain  to  go  bankrupt.  The  man  who 
buys  North  Carolina  real  estate  shows  concrete  faith 
in  her  future. 

I  believe  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  an  abounding 
faith  in  our  people.  She  has  survived  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  history.  She  has  come  back  after  the 
storm  and  stress  of  Reconstruction,  after  the  pov- 
erty prices  of  the  nineties,  after  the  debacle  of  1907, 
after  the  collapse  of  1920.     You  and  I  have  lived  to 
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see  her  rise  in  the  fullness  of  time  from  the  shadows  of 
these  defeats  to  stand  again  triumphant  in  the  sunshine 
of  victory. 

We  must  not  surrender.  We  have  retreated  just  as 
far  as  we  can  afford  to  go  in  North  Carolina.  We  must 
fight  to  win.  As  governor  of  North  Carolina  I  call 
upon  the  3,000,000  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  under 
the  banner — we  attack. 


EXTENSION  OF  STATE  OPERATION  OF 
HIGHWAYS  AND  ROADS 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  GOVERNORS 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

APRIL  25,  1932 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Governors: 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  "Exten- 
sion of  State  Operation  of  Highways  and  Roads,"  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of 
my  native  state  of  North  Carolina. 

The  1931  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  en- 
acted several  reform  and  reorganization  measures  which 
both  friends  and  opponents  conceded  to  be  legislation 
of  a  revolutionary  nature.  This  General  Assembly 
placed  the  complete  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  state  constitutional  six  months  public  school  term 
on  the  State  Itself  Instead  of  the  counties  and  districts, 
and  accepted  the  principle  of  state  support  from  sources 
other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on  property.  Another 
act,  known  as  the  local  government  act,  placed  upon 
the  State  the  supervision  of  the  incurring  of  public 
debt  by  all  local  governmental  units  In  North  Carolina, 
Upon  the  Local  Government  Commission,  created  un- 
der this  act,    devolves   the  duty  of  seeing  that  local 
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boards  of  three  or  five  men  in  the  courthouses  and  city 
halls  of  North  Carolina  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
mortgage  the  future  of  their  communities  by  plastering 
unlimited  mortgages  on  the  property  of  their  taxpayers 
through  restricted  issuance  of  bonds  and  notes.  It  also 
passed  the  university  consolidation  act  under  which  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  located  at  Chapel  Hill, 
the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  located  at  Raleigh,  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women  located  at  Greensboro  are  con- 
solidated into  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  act  of  our  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  the  legislation  by  virtue  of  which 
the  State  itself  assumed  complete  maintenance  of  the 
45,000  miles  of  county  and  township  roads  which  were 
outside  of  the  state  highway  system.  I  say  that  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  action  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  local  road  administration  was  inher- 
ently the  weakest  link — the  most  cumbersome  and 
most  inefficient  service  rendered  by  the  counties  and 
townships  of  my  State.  Generally  speaking,  counties 
did  not  have  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  their  road  mileage,  as  to  its  cost,  or  as  to  the  status 
of  their  indebtedness  for  roads. 

In  the  capital  city  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  however, 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  would  lose  caste  in  using  the 
term  "revolutionary."  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
Commonwealth  its  leaders  have  consistently  removed 
the  stigma  from  the  terms  "revolutionist"  and  "rebel." 

The  progressive  legislation  enacted  in  my  State  with- 
in the  past  two  years  was  not  accomplished  without  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  stubborn  fight.  It  is  my 
observation  that  no  one  is  ever  persecuted  for  advocacy 
of  a  progressive  program  until  progress  cuts  across  es- 
tablished and  well  accepted  policies.  But  whenever  a 
progressive  program  cuts  into  the  status  quo,  there 
generally  follows  a  declaration  of  war. 
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To  my  mind  It  Is  an  Interesting  observation  that  dur- 
ing this  present  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  economic 
depression,  of  hardships  suffered  by  the  high  and  the 
low,  many  programs  and  many  poHcIes  have  evolved 
which  lead  to  new  ways  of  looking  at  our  generally  ac- 
cepted and  well  crystallized  public  policies.  I  say  we 
have  developed  new  ways  of  looking  at  those  things 
which  In  normal  and  prosperous  times  we  have  settled 
down  to  accept  as  fixed  and  permanent.  This  period 
has  been  provocative  of  more  original  thinking  and  has 
developed  more  new  points  of  view  than  any  period  of 
similar  length  in  my  lifetime  or  yours.  Except  in  this 
kind  of  period,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  focus  the  thoughts  of  people  chiefly  interested  In 
making  money  on  the  Importance  of  a  man's  idea  who 
was  himself  thinking  In  terms  as  far  from  their  Interests 
as  this  thing  Is  you  call  government. 

Of  course  we  have  had  a  terrific  deflation  in  business 
in  all  our  states,  indeed  throughout  the  entire  world. 
This  deflation  has  destroyed  many  Individual  businesses 
and  industries.  It  has  raised  the  serious  question  of 
whether  our  system  was  sound,  whether  it  could  sur- 
vive. Yet  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  think  that  the 
more  permanent  Injury  that  has  come  in  our  civiliza- 
tion has  come  in  the  deflation  of  human  character. 
America  of  the  1929  period  had  come  to  regard  the 
superfluous  as  if  it  were  the  necessary.  The  past 
three  years  have  put  more  stress  and  strain  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  American  people  than  they  have 
put  on  our  economic  system  or  on  the  ability  of  business 
to  survive. 

I  have  just  said  that  this  period  has  been  provocative 
of  new  points  of  view,  new  outlooks,  and  new  ways  of 
doing  many  things  for  which  we  already  had  a  well- 
defined  pattern.  I  have  cited  for  you  the  wide  range 
of  new  and  important  legislation  undertaken  and  car- 
ried through  in  my  State.     I  wish  to  discuss  with  some 
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particularity  the  pioneering  work  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken in  the  state  support  and  maintenance  of  every 
mile  of  public  road  of  every  character  in  North  Caro- 
lina. You  will  be  interested,  I  think,  in  getting  a  pic- 
ture of  the  old  situation  out  of  which  the  new  program 
emerged. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  close  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  North  Carolina  was  a  plodding, 
poverty-ridden,  agrarian  state.  Financially,  we  were 
poor.  Educationally,  we  were  backward — really  among 
the  last  half-dozen  states  of  the  Union.  We  did  not 
have  a  well  balanced  social  program.  We  did  have  a 
willingness  to  work.  From  father  to  son  to  son  again, 
it  was  hard,  back-breaking  work  to  get  just  a  little 
farther  ahead.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, however,  we  made  a  substantial,  material  ad- 
vance. We  developed  cotton  manufacturing  until  our 
textile  industry  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  that 
of  any  other  state.  In  the  Piedmont  section  we  de- 
veloped a  furniture  industry  second  in  the  Nation,  and 
a  power  industry  with  wide  ramifications.  We  devel- 
oped the  first  position  in  tobacco  manufacturing.  And 
we  educated  our  children. 

Beginning  with  the  close  of  the  World  War  and  con- 
tinuing for  ten  years,  my  State  prospered  In  every  way, 
especially  In  the  production  and  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
classes  of  its  people.  From  1919  to  1929,  the  tax  bill 
of  North  Carolina  grew  from  323,500,000  per  year  to 
slightly  above  ^100,000,000.  In  1921  the  State  em- 
barked upon  a  broad  program  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  foremost  item  in  this  program  was  a 
350,000,000  bond  issue  for  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  a  primary  system  of  5,500  miles  of  state  high- 
ways. At  about  the  same  time  the  counties  began  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  a 
secondary  system  of  county  roads.     In  less  than  ten 
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years  they  had  issued  3125,000,000  in  bonds  for  roads. 
The  cities  and  towns  had  obligated  themselves  for 
375,000,000  for  street  improvements.  The  districts 
and  counties  and  State  combined  spent  more  than 
390,000,000  in  borrowed  money  for  the  erection  of  rural 
and  urban  school  buildings.  On  the  whole,  for  every 
public  dollar  spent  out  of  public  revenue,  the  State  and 
its  subdivisions  had  an  additional  fifty  cents  to  spend, 
which  was  raised  from  borrowed  money.  The  compos- 
ite debt  of  the  State  grew  from  3100,000,000  in  1920 
to  3550,000,000  in  1929. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  we  were  traveling 
faster  than  our  ability,  as  measured  by  our  earning 
power,  warranted.  Like  the  man  whose  family  con- 
sistently lives  somewhat  beyond  his  income,  we  found 
ourselves  beginning  to  make  plans  to  shift  our  tax  bur- 
den from  one  shoulder  to  another.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  that  is,  between  1919  and  1921,  we  un- 
dertook a  rather  thorough-going  reorganization  of  the 
tax  structure  of  North  Carolina.  We  made  a  state 
supervised  revaluation  of  all  taxable  property,  which 
resulted  in  increasing  its  tax  value  from  a  little  more 
than  31,000,000,000  to  a  little  more  than  33,000,000,- 
000.  We  adopted  a  state  income  tax,  and  refined  and 
increased  our  franchise  and  license  tax  schedules.  At 
this  time  land  and  property  were  paying  eighty-live 
per  cent  of  the  total  tax  bill.  This  reorganization 
tended  to  lighten  the  burden  on  property,  but  our  in- 
creased spending  and  the  increased  revenue  necessary, 
therefore,  combined  to  increase  the  total  sum  paid 
by  property  from  year  to  year. 

Even  before  the  breakdown  in  business  and  the  crash 
of  values  in  1929,  it  was  apparent  to  thoughtful  ob- 
servers that  property  owners  were  being  required  to 
give  up  too  much  of  their  earnings  in  taxes.  While 
the  State  itself  was  levying  no  tax  on  property,  the 
counties  and  municipalities  were  consistently  and  con- 
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tinuously  increasing  local  levies.  The  effort  at  prop- 
erty tax  relief  took  various  directions.  The  state  aid 
fund  for  the  public  schools,  which  supplemented  county 
property  tax  levies,  was  more  than  doubled  in  1927 
and  then  was  doubled  again  in  1929 — relief  to  the  prop- 
erty taxpayer.  The  State  Highway  Commission  was 
continuously  taking  over  additional  county  road  mile- 
age from  the  counties  into  the  state  system,  relieving 
the  burden  on  property  and  increasing  it  on  gasoline. 

In  my  inaugural  message  to  the  1929  General  As- 
sembly I  recommended  that  the  State  assume  the  com- 
plete cost  of  maintenance  of  all  county  roads,  provide 
the  revenue  from  an  increased  gasoline  tax,  and  relieve 
the  counties  of  this  burdensome  responsibility. 

In  the  beginning  of  many  movements,  however,  we 
fail  to  accomplish  our  entire  purpose.  The  1929  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not  follow  this  recommendation.  It 
did  increase  the  gasoline  tax  and  it  set  aside  ^3,000,000 
out  of  the  highway  fund  to  be  apportioned  as  state  aid 
to  supplement  county  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads  or  for  payment  on  their  road  debt  obligations 
which  stood  at  3100,000,000. 

Of  course,  this  relief  was  well  intended,  but  frankly 
it  did  not  reach  the  spot.  Nine-tenths  of  it  was  de- 
voted by  the  counties  to  road  debt  service.  More  roads 
continued  to  be  built  by  the  counties  and  the  local  tax 
burden  on  property  for  roads  did  not  show  any  sub- 
stantial reduction. 

I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  my  original 
recommendation  offered  a  sound  solution  to  our  prob- 
lem. We  began  to  realize  that  we  had  had  a  surfeit 
of  spending  and  were  beginning  to  take  our  first  steps 
in  the  paying  era.  The  task  was  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the  counties  and  townships  were  too  small 
in  area,  too  widely  differing  in  economic  ability,  ever 
to  be  efficient  units  for  road  administration. 

North  Carolina  has  always  been  a  "state's  rights" 
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state.  Yet  after  mature  thought  and  conference,  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  Washington  for  assistance.  As  the 
outcome  of  a  conference  with  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture and  later  with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  I  was  able  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  assistance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  in  a  thorough  study  of  our 
problem  with  a  view  to  finding  a  practical  way  to  solve 
it.  We  were  convinced,  let  me  remind  you,  that  we 
were  spending  too  much  for  county  roads,  that  the 
burden  of  support  of  these  roads  fell  unfairly  on  the 
owners  of  property,  and  that  we  deserved  better  roads 
than  we  had.  The  chaotic  bits  of  information  we  had 
about  the  cost  of  county  road  construction,  mainte- 
nance, debt,  and  mileage  was  convincing  that  we  had 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  merely  to  find  out 
where  we  were.  Official  reports  in  the  possession  both 
of  the  state  authorities  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
indicated  that  our  county  mileage  was  in  excess  of 
67,000  miles.  We  agreed  that  we  did  not  know  either 
in  Raleigh  or  in  Washington  how  correct  this  figure 
was.     Our  first  step  was  to  find  the  facts. 

The  Federal  Bureau  agreed  to  collaborate  in  and 
direct  a  physical  and  financial  survey  of  our  county 
systems,  and  to  report  the  findings.  When  the  roads 
in  each  county  were  clocked  with  speedometers,  the 
survey  found  that  instead  of  having  a  total  of  more 
than  67,000  miles,  as  we  had  led  ourselves  to  believe, 
we  had  by  accurate  measurement  only  45,090  miles. 
It  was  but  natural,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  mile- 
age reported  by  the  counties  should  have  been  exag- 
gerated, because  the  budgets  set  up  annually  for  roads 
has  some  relation  to  mileage,  and  because  the  state 
aid  road  fund  in  which  they  had  participated  for  two 
years  was  allocated  partially  on  the  basis  of  mileage. 
But  the  facts  were  that  not  many  of  the  counties  had 
any  recent  maps  of  the  layout  of  roads.  As  you  know, 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  undertakes  every  five  years  to 
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secure,  by  visitation  and  by  reports,  the  local  road 
mileage  of  every  state.  We  had  access  to  their  reports 
and  also  had  independent  reports.  In  one  county, 
which  reported  1,760  miles  they  found,  when  the  speed- 
ometer was  applied,  a  total  of  778  miles. 

The  survey  found  that  the  condition  of  county  main- 
tenance varied  all  the  way  from  very  satisfactory  stand- 
ards in  a  few  of  the  best  managed  and  wealthiest 
counties  to  hopelessly  inadequate  standards  in  a  grow- 
ing majority  of  rural,  agricultural  counties — especially 
in  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  counties  which  maintained 
roads  through  township  road  commissioners.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  traffic  demands  necessarily  re- 
quire a  larger  total  expenditure  for  roads  and  a  larger 
per  mile  expenditure  in  certain  counties  than  in  others. 
While  we  recognized  this  fact,  we  did  not  feel  that  a 
total  expenditure  in  one  county  of  54  times  the  expend- 
iture in  another  county  was  justifiable.  We  did  not 
believe  that  an  average  per  mile  cost  of  3688  in  one 
county  and  ^14  in  another  county — an  expenditure  of 
49  times  greater  per  mile  in  one  county  than  in  another 
— was  justifiable. 

Another  question,  which  was  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  road  question,  was  that  of  county  prisoner 
maintenance.  In  North  Carolina  we  had  the  chain 
gang  system.  It  was  a  vicious  system  which  was 
breaking  down  due  to  its  own  weakness.  Prisoners 
sentenced  to  serve  terms,  who  were  not  sent  to  the  State 
Penitentiary,  were  assigned  to  county  chain  gangs. 
Forty-seven  counties  operated  chain  gangs.  The  re- 
maining 53  counties  assigned  their  prisoners  on  a  con- 
tract basis  to  those  counties  maintaining  chain  gangs. 
The  tax  burden  on  property  for  maintenance  of  pris- 
oners and  chain  gangs  had  reached  at  this  time  a  total 
of  31j289,000  per  year.  The  survey  showed  that  the 
cost  of  penal  administration  was  being  made  a  charge 
on  local  road  maintenance.     We  did  not  believe  it  an 
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indication  of  efficiency  that  the  average  maintenance 
cost  per  mile  in  the  47  counties  operating  chain  gangs 
should  be  31*^2,  while  the  average  per  mile  cost  in  the 
other  counties  was  390.  The  survey  indicated  that 
in  many  of  the  poorer  managed  counties  no  satisfac- 
tory records  of  maintenance  cost  were  kept  by  local 
authorities.  Therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  discover  the  ways  in  which  taxes  for  roads  were 
being  spent.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  it  was  found 
that  the  township  systems  were  so  nearly  independent 
that  no  records  of  their  expenditures  were  kept  at  all 
by  the  county  financial  officers. 

Within  ten  years,  I  say,  the  counties  had  made  a 
total  investment  of  ^125, 000,000  in  county  roads. 
3100,000,000  of  this  investment  was  still  on  the  books 
in  the  form  of  bonded  debt.  The  survey  pointed  out 
that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  counties  for  roads 
represented  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  present  worth  of 
all  county  roads,  and  suggested  the  primary  importance 
of  conserving  and  protecting  this  investment. 

The  most  fundamental  conclusion  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  stated  in  the  language  employed  in  the  report.  Sum- 
ming up  the  economic  and  physical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  efficient  administration  under  county  control, 
it  was  stated:  "First,  the  county  unit  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  include  areas  of  rich  and  poor  develop- 
ment; and,  second,  the  area  of  the  county  and  the 
extent  of  its  mileage  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  full 
utilization  of  the  force  and  equipment  necessary  for 
efficient  operation. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  survey 
clearly  indicated  the  desirability  of  giving  up  the  smaller 
administrative  units  for  a  large  administrative  unit. 
The  practical  objections  to  this  proposal  were:  first,  it 
had  never  been  done  in  any  other  state — the  inertia 
against  change.  Second,  it  meant  the  abolition  of 
more  than  150  local  boards,  and  the  removal  of  between 
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five  and  six  hundred  local  officials — all  of  whom  had, 
of  course,  some  prestige  in  their  own  communities. 
Third,  it  raised  the  fear  that  the  local  communities 
would  have  no  voice  or  control  in  local  road  problems ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  charged  that  it  would  destroy 
local  self  government.  Fourth,  it  aroused  the  fear  and 
resentment  of  the  road  machinery  salesmen  and  con- 
tractors. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  in  describing  the  nature,  classes,  j 

and  adequacy  of  road  building  and  maintenance  equip-  * 

ment  owned  by  the  counties,  the  report  stated  that 
some  of  the  counties  were  largely  over-supplied  with 
machinery  and  others  hopelessly  under-supplied,  and 
that  road  equipment  was  in  many  instances  the  heavier 
and  more  expensive  types — types  not  suited  for  effi- 
cient and  economical  maintenance  of  county  roads 
that  is,  dirt  roads.  The  survey  pointed  out  that 
some  counties  had  enough  machinery  of  the  heavier 
types  to  maintain  not  only  their  own  mileage  but 
also  the  mileage  of  every  adjoining  county  as  'well.  It 
suggested  that  this  might  account  for  the  unusually 
large  expenditure  for  gasoline  and  oil,  which  averaged 
320  per  mile  for  the  entire  State.  In  other  words,  the 
report  intimated  that  some  of  the  county  road  com- 
missioners might  have  had  difficulty  in  withstanding 
the  arguments  of  high  pressure  road  machinery  sales- 
men. 

In  making  plans  for  a  fundamental  change  in  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  county  roads,  we  were  favored 
by  this  fortunate  situation.  Our  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, beginning  in  1921  and  continuing  through 
1929,  had  done  such  an  estimable  job  of  highway  con- 
struction as  to  gain  nation-wide  recognition  for  itself 
and  for  North  Carolina.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
construction  of  state  highways,  that  is,  the  main  arter- 
ies of  traffic.  In  this  period,  the  commission  had  spent 
a  total  of  ^175,000,000  in  construction.    It  had  largely 
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completed  this  task.  It  was  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  deflating  its  organization  and  forces  or  entering  new 
fields.  We  had  completed  our  construction  program; 
we  were  entering  the  maintenance  period. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, therefore,  was  that  the  State  itself  take  over 
through  the  State  Highway  Department  under  the 
Highway  Commission  the  complete  job  of  maintenance 
and  construction  of  all  county  roads;  that  the  General 
Assembly  make  an  appropriation  out  of  the  state  high- 
way fund  of  ^6,000,000  annually  for  this  purpose  (for 
the  preceding  year  the  counties  had  spent  38j250,000) ; 
that  the  county  commissioners  be  prohibited  from  levy- 
ing any  tax  whatever  on  property  for  county  road 
maintenance  or  construction;  that  the  State  Highway 
Commission  itself  be  reorganized  before  undertaking 
this  task.  For  ten  years  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission had  consisted  of  a  chairman  and  nine  district 
commissioners,  each  commissioner  having  large  auton- 
omy in  the  allocation  of  funds  and  in  the  construction 
of  mileage  in  his  district.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  new  Highway  Commission  consist  of  a  chairman 
and  six  commissioners  appointed  from  the  State  at 
large  and  to  represent  the  State  at  large.  In  other 
words,  the  administration's  program  proposed  a  state 
system  of  highways  on  the  one  hand  and  a  state  system 
of  county  roads,  state  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  it  proposed,  further,  that  the  control  and  the  actual 
construction  and  maintenance  of  these  two  systems  be 
well  integrated  and  unified. 

To  provide  the  revenue  for  the  36,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  county  roads,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
gasoline  tax  be  increased  from  five  cents  per  gallon  to 
six  cents  and  that  the  33,000,000  appropriation  to  the 
counties,  the  most  of  which  had  been  diverted  from 
road  maintenance  to  debt  service,  be  retained  in  the 
state  highway  fund.     In  this  way  it  would  be  possible 
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to  set  aside  36,000,000  annually  for  county  maintenance 
without  crippling  other  requirements  made  on  the  state 
highway  fund. 

It  was  my  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  roads  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  use  the  roads,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  their  maintenance  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  gasoline  taxes.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  evident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  country  people  were 
not  getting  a  fair  return  for  their  payment  of  the  gaso- 
line tax.  Of  course,  all  automobile  owners  paid  this 
tax,  but  it  was  being  used  almost  exclusively  on  the 
support  of  the  state  highway  system — the  9,000  miles 
of  trunk  lines  connecting  the  principal  towns.  The 
sixty  per  cent  Of  the  country  people  living  off  the  state 
highways  not  only  paid  the  gasoline  tax  along  with 
everyone  else,  they  then  paid  property  taxes  to  main- 
tain the  roads  on  which  they  did  three-fourths  of  their 
travel.  In  other  words,  the  gasoline  tax  was  main- 
taining the  trunk  lines;  it  scarcely  touched  rural  school, 
church,  and  market  roads.  The  proposal  was  to  reduce 
the  total  cost  and  to  remove  the  burden  of  support 
from  the  place  it  did  not  belong  and  to  put  it  where  it 
did  belong — that  is,  to  shift  it  from  property  taxes  to 
gasoline  taxes. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  ^6,000,000 
per  year  would  be  a  sufficient  appropriation.  It  was 
pointed  out,  of  course,  that  the  citizens  of  the  several 
counties  would  naturally  demand  a  higher  standard 
of  maintenance  from  the  State  than  they  had  demanded 
from  their  local  authorities,  and  as  I  have  stated  the 
counties  themselves  had  spent  ^8, 250,000  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Remember  that  this  does  not  include  their 
expenditure  for  road  debt  service.  The  bill  was,  there- 
fore, amended  to  provide  that  the  appropriation  should 
be  a  minimum  of  36,000,000. 

In  order  to  maintain  local  interest  and  local  contacts, 
the  bill  provided  that  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
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county  should  be  the  official  laison  or  contact  body  be- 
tween the  interested  citizens  of  a  given  community  and 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  It  stipulated  that  in 
the  event  the  best  thought  of  a  given  community 
could  not  reach  a  satisfactory  compromise  on  any  prac- 
tical road  question  with  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion an  appeal  could  be  taken  directly  to  the  governor. 

This  proposal  and  this  bill  were  subjected  to  the 
most  terrific  attack,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  single  piece 
of  legislation  undertaken  during  my  administration. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  road  machinery  people  and  con- 
tractors, many  county  commissioners,  many  more  road 
commissioners  organized  an  actively  powerful  lobby  to 
prevent  its  passing.  There  was  honest  doubt  and  sin- 
cere difference  of  opinion.  These  groups  naturally  had 
the  help  of  those  who,  without  understanding  the  situa- 
tion, felt  that  somehow  the  proposal  meant  to  deprive 
them  and  their  communities  of  their  rights  in  local  self 
government.  In  fact,  the  opponents  made  very  ef- 
fective use  of  the  slogan,  "It  destroys  local  self  govern- 
ment." Its  passage  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  carefully  prepared  the  ground,  we 
were  equipped  with  facts,  and  we  carried  the  facts  to 
the  people.  The  press  had  very  generously  put  before 
the  people  the  principal  facts  and  recommendations  of 
the  survey.  We  had  secured  the  endorsement  of  well 
qualified  experts  and  engineers  in  this  field,  including 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  Highway  Commission  under  whose 
administration  our  road  building  program  was  under- 
taken and  largely  completed,  I  think,  too,  that  a  well 
advertised  radio  address  in  which  I  explained,  not  only 
the  bill,  but  the  chaotic  conditions  under  the  county 
maintenance,  probably  reached  200,000  people. 

As  the  bill  came  down  to  the  time  of  voting,  the 
opposition  really  melted.  It  was  passed  with  only  a 
handful  of  opponents  in  the  House  and  some  seven  or 
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eight  in  the  Senate.  The  act  was  put  into  effect  July 
1,  1931.  We  have  had  not  quite  nine  months  of  opera- 
tion under  it.  It  is  not  too  early,  however,  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  or  to  predict  how  it  will  stand  up 
in  the  future.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  people 
as  a  whole,  both  those  who  favored  it  and  those  who 
opposed,  are  finding  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  its  opera- 
tion. No  small  part  of  this  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  traveling  over  the  best  country  roads  they 
have  ever  traveled  over  and  their  tax  bills  do  not  con- 
tain one  cent  of  levy  for  road  maintenance.  The  war 
against  the  status  quo  comes  to  an  end  in  the  victory 
of  an  informed  public  service. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  wherever  country 
roads  are  dependent  for  maintenance  on  property  taxes, 
with  the  present  heavy  burdens  property  is  carrying 
and  with  the  difficulties  of  collecting  this  tax  and  the 
hardships  in  paying  it,  they  are  likely  to  be  in  grave 
danger. 

There  is  really  no  comparison  between  state  main- 
tenance and  average  county  maintenance.  State  main- 
tenance is  incomparably  superior.  My  State  trans- 
ports more  public  school  children  than  any  state  in 
the  Union.  This  year  we  have  transported  15,000 
more  pupils  than  last  year — a  total  of  212,000  pupils. 
Yet,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  at  least  ^350,000  less 
this  year  than  last  year,  on  the  authority  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  is  a  by- 
product of  state  maintenance  which  was  not  at  all  an- 
ticipated when  we  wrote  into  the  bill  the  definite  re- 
quirement that  county  roads  serving  public  school 
truck  and  bus  routes  must  be  well  maintained. 

As  to  cost,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  slightly  under  34,000,000  of  the  ^6,000,000  ap- 
propriation was  spent.  But  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  this  34,000,000  is  included  an 
item  of  3785,000  for  the  absorption  of  new  and  better 
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adapted  machinery  and  equipment  for  county  mainte- 
nance. In  addition  to  this,  the  3350,000  saved  on  pub- 
lic school  transportation  is  actually  more  nearly  than 
anything  else  an  additional  saving  on  road  maintenance. 
Another  important  result  obtained  under  state  main- 
tenance of  state  highways  and  of  county  roads  is  this. 
Under  the  old  regime,  neither  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment nor  the  county  road  officials,  working  more  or 
less  independently,  naturally  did  not  give  a  great  deal 
of  concern  to  a  proper  integration  of  the  two  systems. 
Intersections  oftentimes  presented  real  problems  and 
real  dangers  to  the  traveling  public.  This  is  being 
largely  eliminated. 

We  have  constructed  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
new  prison  concentration  camps  at  a  cost  of  about 
322,000  each  which  are  conveniently  located  throughout 
the  State.  County  prisoners  sentenced  to  sixty  days  or 
more  are  assigned  to  these  camps  and  are  put  to  work 
on  roads.  These  camps  have  modern  construction 
with  water  and  sewer.  Prisoners  have  satisfactory 
medical  attention.  They  are  given  humane  treatment. 
They  are  fed  a  standard  and  balanced  ration.  And 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  in  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  There  are  now  some  10,280  miles  in  the 
primary  state  highway  system  and  some  47,200  miles 
of  secondary  or  county  roads. 

As  to  the  public,  the  road  legislation  and  the  school 
legislation  of  the  1931  General  Assembly  resulted  in  a 
total  decrease  in  the  tax  burden  on  property  in  the  sum 
of  a  little  more  than  312,000,000.  That  is,  this  legis- 
lation decreased  property  taxes  slightly  more  than  20 
per  cent.  In  fact,  today  property  pays  about  52  per 
cent  of  the  total  state  and  local  tax  bill.  Land  and 
real  estate  pay  about  36  per  cent.  I  know  no  other 
state,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Delaware,  in  which 
real  property  pays  as  small  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
bill. 
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You  may  in  fairness  ask  the  question  whether  North 
CaroHna  would  be  wiUing  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
and  give  up  state  maintenance  of  roads  or  state  opera- 
tion of  schools,  My  answer  is  that  in  both  of  these 
services  we  have  had  this  year  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory standards  we  have  ever  had.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  two  services  has  been  decreased  almost 
^6,000,000  per  year  and  the  tax  burden  on  property, 
the  heaviest  tax  burden  of  the  State,  has  been  reduced 
312,000,000  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  our  General 
Assembly. 

I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  experiment  con- 
ducted by  North  Carolina  in  the  laboratory  of  the  new 
science  in  state  government  has  become  an  accepted 
program  and  policy  in  this  curriculum.  We  have  this 
high  endorsement;  the  state  of  Virginia  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  North  Carolina 
road  law  adopted  the  principle  of  our  road  program  at 
its  recent  General  Assembly.  Its  efficiency  and  savings 
are,  in  my  opinion,  here  to  stay. 


CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK  LOVED  HIS  FRIENDS 

ADDRESS*  OF  PRESENTATION  OF  STATUE  OF 

AYCOCK  TO  STATUARY  HALL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MAY  21,  1932 

In  the  middle  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  great  son  of  Britain,  which 
bears  only  two  words — "Loved — Served." 

In  the  undelivered  speech  of  Charles  Brantley  Ay- 
cock,  announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  United  States 


*  Governor  Gardner  presided  over  the  exercises  and  presented  the  statue. 
Congressman  Lindsay  C.  Warren  accepted  it  and  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels 
and  J.  Y.  Joyner  delivered  addresses.  / 
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Senate,  there  is  a  sentence  which  seeks  a  self-appraisal 
that  will  be  universally  accepted  by  the  public  and  will 
relieve  contemporary  North  Carolinians  of  all  embar- 
rassment In  the  Invidious  task  of  selecting  him  for  this 
great  national  honor. 

Mr.  Aycock  had  set  a  date  for  his  formal  announce- 
ment, but  meanwhile  had  been  called  to  Birmingham 
to  address  the  National  Educational  Association. 
There  standing  before  the  teachers  of  his  country  and 
glorifying  their  cause,  he  fell  dead  on  the  platform  with 
"education"  as  his  last  audible  word.  There  was  a 
predestined  fitness  in  this  death  as  there  had  been  in 
his  life;  for,  despite  his  rearing  in  the  sweltering  domain 
of  politics,  he  wrought  his  immortality  In  his  ministry 
to  the  child. 

In  that  unuttered  address  Governor  Aycock  wrote 
of  himself:  "For  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  man  who 
loves  his  friends,  and  has  never  been  hated  enough  by 
any  man  to  make  me  hate  again  In  return."  You  see 
in  a  moment  why  North  Carolina's  devotion  perseveres 
after  an  Interim  of  30  years  between  his  public  service 
in  office  and  this  good  day.  "A  plain  and  simple  man 
who  loved  his  friends"  and  never  allowed  the  hate  of 
an  enemy  to  change  the  direction  of  his  duty. 

Most  of  our  great  public  men  have  been  victimized 
by  both  their  enemies  and  their  friends.  If  friends 
have  not  disproportloned  our  heroes  utterly  by  praise, 
enemies  have  deformed  them  by  calumny.  To  see 
only  the  faults,  or  to  see  no  faults  at  all,  has  often 
been  the  tragic  limitation  of  this  great  democracy  of 
ours.  And  then  comes  a  day  when  this  great  whirling 
chaos  turns  to  order,  justifies  Itself  and  the  faith  of  all 
Its  dreamers,  canonizes  a  man  like  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock,  and  In  one  voice  demands  that  he  be  placed 
in  the  Valhalla  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  development  in  our  national 
life   which    can    alter   the   verdict   of   our   own    time. 
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Choosing  for  Statuary  Hall  a  second  North  Carolinian 
to  embody  in  marble  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  could  have  been  both  an 
audacious  and  an  impudent  performance.  It  has  a 
finality  about  it  that  is  subject  to  all  the  discounts  of 
history.  But  I  daresay  that  if  there  ever  comes  a 
time  when  North  Carolinians  repudiate  the  decision  of 
our  own  day,  the  Commonwealth  itself  will  have  de- 
generated so  that  it  will  be  interested  in  no  great  past, 
without  which  interest  there  can  be  no  great  future. 

Two  of  our  greatest  sons  have  been  honored  by  other 
states.  Andrew  Jackson  is  presented  by  Tennessee 
and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  by  Missouri.  They  pio- 
neered in  the  westward  sweep  of  the  empire,  leaving 
behind  an  equally  mighty  array  of  figures  to  pioneer 
in  the  spirit  of  democracy;  William  Richardson  Davie, 
the  "Father  of  the  University,"  governor,  diplomat, 
senator;  Nathaniel  Macon,  fundamental  democrat  and 
prince  of  the  parliamentarians  as  speaker  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives;  James  Knox  Polk, 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  added  the  vast 
empires  of  Texas  and  California  to  the  great  Republic; 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  deep  scholar  and  constructive 
planner  of  North  Carolina's  development;  Andrew 
Johnson,  defender  of  the  Constitution,  President  of 
the  United  States  and  glorified  exponent  of  the  right 
of  mankind  to  be  redeemed  by  their  own  crafts ;  Thomas 
Ruffin  and  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  who  made  their  own 
bar  and  bench  known  throughout  the  country;  Walter 
Hines  Page,  editor,  scholar,  social,  and  educational 
reformer,  internationally  famous  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James;  not  to  mention  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
William  Gaston,  William  A.  Graham,  John  Motley 
Morehead,  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  a  great  line. 

North  Carolina's  choice  has  fallen  upon  men  close 
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to  our  own  time — men  whose  personalities  and  traits 
are  still  familiar  to  many  now  living.  Neither  won 
the  highest  prizes  of  public  office  in  the  Nation;  pres- 
idency, vice  presidency,  or  cabinet  officer.  But  each 
loved  his  way  into  national  eminence  and  won  his  place 
and  universal  recognition  as  typical  products  of  North 
Carolina  at  its  best. 

Yet,  all  of  us  recognize  that  this  distinction,  admir- 
able and  enviable  as  it  may  be,  is  of  itself  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  national  pantheon.  We 
most  look  for  that  elusive,  almost  indefinable  quality 
which  the  world  calls  greatness.  The  term  is  loosely 
used  and  bestowed  often  where  it  does  not  belong. 
These  men  were  North  Carolina  politicians  and  in  the 
world-wide  debunking  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  make 
politics  a  by-word  and  a  hissing.  Neither  Vance  nor 
Aycock  regarded  himself  better  or  worse  than  his  fel- 
lows, and  they  in  turn  knew  that  the  difference  between 
these  statesmen  and  themselves  was  their  unwilling- 
ness to  flatter,  to  cringe,  to  crawl,  to  time-serve,  to 
gain  power  and  applause  by  pandering  to  the  mistakes, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  the  uninformed 
multitude. 

In  a  regime  beginning  in  the  fury  of  a  "white  suprem- 
acy" campaign,  who  will  ever  forget  Aycock,  standing 
in  the  state  convention  and  called  to  account  for  his 
administration  .f*  Yet,  he  stood  there,  before  a  mighty 
throng  of  his  own  people,  and  told  them  that  a  common- 
wealth could  be  neither  great  nor  good  at  heart  if  it 
supported  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  ignorance  can 
be  a  cure  for  anything.  There  was  not  merely  the 
white  child^ — there  was  the  child  race  to  be  taught. 
And  never  since  that  day  28  years  ago  has  universal 
education  been  seriously  challenged  or  interrupted  ia 
North  Carolina.  He  never  lost  his  partisan  fervor;  he 
never  abated  a  jot  or  tittle  his  love  for  the  Democracy 
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whose  virtues  he  extolled  with  incomparable  eloquence. 
Yet  he  won  the  respect,  the  admiration,  the  love  of  his 
political  opponents. 

North  Carolina  gratefully  presents  him  to  the  whole 
people  today  as  a  North  Carolina  product  unchanged 
or  unspoiled  by  exotic  growth.  He  was  Tar  Heel  to 
the  toes.  Other  public  men  in  our  State  have  had 
broader  but  not  deeper  culture.  His  Shakespeare,  his 
Tennyson  and  his  Bible  gave  him  a  style  that  fascinated 
any  audience  anywhere  in  the  country.  New  York 
cheered  him  and  Boston  marveled  at  the  rythmic  ora- 
tory of  a  countryman  who  did  his  utmost  to  be  una- 
dorned in  speech  or  dress.  But  it  was  his  love  that 
made  him  eloquent  and  Boston  warmed  to  him  with 
the  fervor  of  Black  Swamp  in  Wayne  County. 

Had  Charles  B.  Aycock  reached  the  United  States 
Senate  he  never  would  have  regarded  himself  a  United 
States  Senator,  but  rather  an  ambassador  from  the 
country  of  North  Carolina  to  the  court  at  Washington. 
Yet,  his  colleagues  never  would  have  called  him  a 
provincialist,  for  none  knew  better  than  he  that  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  world  and  of  it.  His  was  a  love 
that  began  at  Jerusalem,  spread  to  Samaria  and  then 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  conceived 
his  first  duty  as  a  citizen  to  set  himself  aright.  He 
sought  first  the  "kingdom  and  its  righteousness,"  and 
the  Nation  has  been  added  unto  him. 

This  explains  how  it  comes  today  that  we  are  gath- 
ered in  this  sanctuary  of  statesmanship  to  unveil  this 
monument  to  him.  Geographically,  theatres  do  not 
restrict  him,  public  office  does  not  remind  us  constantly 
of  him.  Shakespeare  makes  one  of  his  characters  ex- 
claim: "So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world," 
but  in  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  we  behold  the  good 
deed  shining  in  a  society  organized  to  radiate  his  in- 
fluence and  power  throughout  the  Nation. 
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North  Carolina  lovingly  presents  him  to  the  country 
as  a  leader  of  men,  who  in  his  small  territory  was  too 
great  to  praise  prejudice  as  patriotism,  to  call  ignorance 
wisdom,  or  to  make  flattery  the  test  of  real  friendship 
for  his  people.  He  saw  his  beloved  State  struggling  up 
out  of  "poverty  and  ignorance  and  long  repression  into 
knowledge  and  general  power."  Some  of  us  gave  start- 
ling statistics  on  the  lowliness  of  our  position,  others 
lamented  our  grinding  poverty,  still  others  bemoaned 
the  depth  of  our  illiteracy.  But  Charles  B.  Aycock 
rose  to  dispel  them.  He  could  tell  his  people  that  they 
were  poor  without  patronizing  them,  that  they  were 
illiterate  without  deriding  them,  that  they  were  lazy 
without  abusing  them.  Others  coming  after  him  have 
reaped  where  he  sowed,  and  have  sowed  in  soil  made 
fertile  by  him. 

It  was  the  great  Pasteur  who  defined  democracy  as 
"that  order  in  the  state  which  enables  every  man  and 
woman  to  put  forth  his  or  her  utmost  effort."  Such 
was  the  passion  of  Aycock  that  3,000,000  people  of  his 
North  Carolina  today  have  a  larger  and  a  richer  life 
because  he  was  democracy  personified  and  in  action. 

North  Carolina  joyfully  presents  him  to  his  country, 
not  as  the  expounder  of  a  form  of  government,  but  as 
the  product  and  fruit  of  its  spirit.  Three  millions  ac- 
claim him  in  North  Carolina  and  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  them.  They  honor  him  as  educational  states- 
man, crusader  for  cleaner  politics,  as  lawyer  who  made 
justice  regnant  in  his  community.  They  revere  him 
because  he  had  the  exalted  goodness  as  their  governor 
to  demand,  "equal  right  of  every  child  born  on  earth  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  'burgeon  out  all  that  there  is 
within  him.'  " 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FORT  FISHER 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 

UNVEILING  FORT  FISHER  MONUMENT 

FORT  FISHER,  N.  C. 

JUNE  2,  1932 

Now  that  many  years  have  passed  and  we  can  view 
the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  and  other  conflicts  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  with  calm  and  dispassionate  an- 
alysis, we  cannot  but  feel  with  sadness  that  a  nation 
was  in  a  sense,  fighting  itself;  and  we  cannot  escape  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  Fort  Fisher  was  both  hard  to  take 
and  hard  to  hold,  because  Americans,  actuated  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty,  fought  on  each  side. 

A  noble  sentiment  brings  us  here  today  to  commem- 
orate the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  those  who  died 
at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Fisher.  Other  battles  may  have 
been  more  fiercely  fought.  In  other  battles  more  men 
were  slain.  In  other  contests  the  fortress  which  fell  was 
more  formidable,  but  the  quality  of  patriotism  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  fought  at  Fort  Fisher  more  than 
justifies  commemoration  in  the  monument  which  we 
dedicate  here  today. 

The  fighting  at  Fort  Fisher,  however,  was  fierce 
enough.  The  fort  was  not  easily  held  by  the  Confed- 
erates nor  was  it  easily  taken  by  the  Federal  forces. 
To  capture  Fort  Fisher  it  was  necessary  that  two  sepa- 
rate assaults  be  made.  The  enemy  lost,  by  their  own 
statement,  1,445  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  1,900 
Confederates,  with  44  guns,  contended  against  10,000 
men  on  shore  and  600  heavy  guns  afloat.  The  Con- 
federates in  the  defense  of  Fort  Fisher  killed  and 
wounded  nearly  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  there  were 
soldiers  in  the  fort  and  they  did  not  surrender  until  the 
last  shot  had  been  fired.  Yes,  there  is  glory  and  valor 
enough  to  be  commemorated  here. 
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In  this  historic  engagement  the  character  of  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  men  who  fought  to  hold  Fort 
Fisher  is  typified  by  the  men  who  were  their  leaders. 
During  the  fight  General  Whiting  saw  the  Federal  flag 
planted  on  the  traverses.  Calling  on  the  troops  to 
follow  him  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  club  muskets 
and  one  traverse  was  taken.  Just  as  he  was  climbing 
the  other  and  had  his  hands  upon  the  Federal  flag  to 
tear  it  down,  he  fell,  receiving  two  wounds.  Colonel 
Lamb  a  half  hour  later  fell  with  a  desperate  wound 
through  the  hip.  The  troops  fought  on.  Lamb  in 
the  hospital  found  voice  enough,  though  faint  unto 
death,  to  say:  "I  will  not  surrender";  and  Whiting, 
lying  among  the  surgeons  nearby,  responded:  "Lamb, 
if  you  die,  I  will  assume  control  and  I  will  never  sur- 
render." 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Fort  Fisher  can  be 
gained  from  the  declaration  of  Colonel  Lamb  himself, 
who  declared  it  to  be  "the  most  complete  fort  of  its 
kind  in  the  world."  From  the  sea  it  was  almost  in- 
vulnerable. When  Colonel  Lamb  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Fort  Fisher  in  1862  it  consisted  of  one 
battery  and  several  detached  earth-works.  A  single 
war  vessel  could  easily  have  reduced  it  at  that  time, 
but  in  December  1864,  when  the  Confederacy  was 
crumbling.  Fort  Fisher  was  a  continuous  earth-work, 
running  across  the  peninsular  between  the  river  and 
the  ocean  for  682  yards  and  on  its  sea  side  was  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  batteries,  mounting  24  heavy  guns. 

However,  in  order  to  understand  the  true  importance 
of  Fort  Fisher  to  the  Confederacy  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Wilmington  was  the  last  Confederate  seaport  to 
surrender  and  through  it  passed  the  supplies  so  neces- 
sary and  vital  to  the  Confederacy. 

Wilmington  was  an  ideal  port  for  blockade  running; 
located  28  miles  from  the  ocean  it  could  not  be  attacked 
by  a  fleet  until  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
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Fear  River  had  been  reduced.  Moreover,  the  river 
opens  to  the  sea  by  two  channels;  one  to  the  east  by 
New  Inlet  and  one  to  the  south  by  Old  Inlet.  New 
Inlet  was  guarded  by  the  powerful  earth-work  fortifi- 
cation of  Fort  Fisher,  which  was  proudly  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  America. 

Governor  Vance  considered  the  running  of  the  block- 
ade as  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  his  administration. 
He  actively  backed  the  venture  with  all  the  power  of 
his  office.  He  procured  from  the  Legislature  an  ap- 
propriation of  32,324,000  and  authority  to  borrow 
money  and  secure  credit  in  England  upon  state  war- 
rants payable  in  cotton  and  rosin,  which  the  State  un- 
dertook to  furnish.  He  sent  John  White  to  England 
as  the  State's  agent  to  purchase  a  ship  to  run  the 
blockade.  John  White  took  with  him  Captain  Cros- 
san,  an  experienced  seaman,  to  command  the  ship. 
They  bought  a  steamer  called  the  Clyde,  which  was 
exactly  suited  for  their  purpose.  It  was  purchased  for 
the  State,  and  as  Captain  Crossan  turned  her  prow 
toward  America  he  exclaimed:  "Ad  Vance!"  and  thus 
this  happily  phrased  pun  suggested  a  new  name,  and 
the  ship  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Advance.  The 
State  also  owned  part  interest  in  the  Don,  the  Hansa, 
and  the  Annie  Laurie,  while  Alexander  Collie  and  Co., 
ran  the  Edith,  the  Pet,  and  the  Constance,  to  carry  in 
goods  and  take  out  cotton  and  rosin. 

The  blockade  business  grew  in  importance.  Thomas 
D.  Hogg,  quartermaster  general  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
ported to  Governor  Vance  in  1863  that  he  was  feeding 
one-half  of  Lee's  army,  largely  by  means  of  food 
brought  through  the  blockade  at  Wilmington.  The 
soldiers  nicknamed  the  bacon  which  was  rationed  out 
to  them  "Old  Nassau,"  from  the  depot  at  Nassau  from 
which  it  came.  The  blockade  running  was  both  prac- 
tical and  romantic.  It  not  only  supplied  the  army 
with  material  needs,  but  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
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people  and  stimulated  their  morale.  It  kept  the  fac- 
tories going,  it  supplied  the  women  with  implements 
and  materials  for  clothing  their  families,  and  furnished 
tools  and  fertilizers  for  the  farmers.  In  the  successful 
effort  to  keep  the  port  of  Wilmington  open  and  the 
blockade  going.  Governor  Vance  was  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  his  people. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  meat  and  bread 
of  the  Confederacy — its  very  life  blood — flowed  through 
New  and  Old  inlets,  through  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
and  thence  to  the  whole  Confederacy.  In  the  winter 
succeeding  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  Governor  Vance 
sent  to  General  Longstreet's  corps  14,000  complete 
suits  of  clothing.  At  the  surrender  of  General  John- 
ston the  State  had  on  hand  ready  made  and  in  cloth 
92,000  suits  of  uniforms,  with  great  stores  of  blankets 
and  leather.  To  make  good  the  warrants  on  which 
these  purchases  had  been  made  abroad,  the  State  pur- 
chased and  had  on  hand  in  trust  for  the  holders  11,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  100,000  barrels  of  rosin.  Part  of 
this  cotton  was  destroyed  before  the  war  closed. 

General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter  saw  clearly  that 
they  could  strike  Lee  a  no  more  effective  blow  than  by 
the  capture  of  Wilmington.  General  Lee  himself  real- 
ized this  and  warned  the  defenders  of  Fort  Fisher  and 
Fort  Caswell  that  if  these  forts  fell  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  defense  of  Richmond.  The 
Federal  authorities,  therefore,  set  out  early  in  1861  to 
accomplish  this  object  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which 
did  not  culminate  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
capture  of  Wilmington  in  1865, 

Montescue  has  said  that  it  is  not  the  number  killed 
and  wounded  in  a  battle  that  determines  its  real  his- 
torical importance.  It  was  Creasy  who  said:  "It  is 
not  because  only  a  few  hundred  fell  in  the  battle  by 
which  Joan  of  Arc  captured  the  Tourelles  and  raised 
the  seige  of  Orleans  that  the  effect  of  the  crisis  is  to  be 
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judged."  An  important  battle  is  one  upon  whose  fatal 
termination  one  era  ends  and  another  begins.  The 
effect  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  was  far-reaching  in  its 
significance,  for  as  a  result  of  the  surrender  of  this 
fortress  the  last  Southern  port  available  to  the  Con- 
federacy was  closed  and  that  vast  stream  of  supplies  so 
necessary  to  the  life  of  Lee's  army  was  definitely  cut 
off.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  valor  of  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  forces  in  the  contest  at  Fort 
Fisher  that  made  it  a  most  memorable  battle  of  the 
war.  It  was  the  fatal  blow  to  the  Confederate  com- 
missariat, the  cutting  off  of  supplies,  the  starvation  of 
Lee's  army,  the  closure  of  the  last  hope  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  gives  to  this  battle  its  lasting  importance 
as  an  historical  event. 

What  would  the  course  of  history  have  been  if  Fort 
Fisher  had  not  fallen.^  What  would  have  been  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  this  Nation  and  even  on  the  world 
if  the  daring  and  courageous  blockade  runners  had  been 
permitted  to  continue  to  furnish  sustenance  to  Lee's 
tattered  army.^  To  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
is  but  to  indulge  in  romantic  but  idle  speculation.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  stand  in  reverence  today,  upon  a 
spot  where  men  fought  and  died  for  their  conception 
of  duty,  and  upon  which  ground  a  decisive  battle  of 
the  world  was  fought,  the  effect  of  which  is  today  felt 
in  every  part  of  our  national  life. 

The  women  of  the  Confederacy  were  the  highest  and 
bravest  of  their  kind.  Their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Confederate  cause  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
patriotic  women  anywhere;  and  now  I  wish  to  commend 
the  patriotic  action  of  their  daughters  in  studying  the 
great  principles  and  traditions  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  They  are  doing  much  to  keep  alive  the  brave 
ideals  of  the  Confederacy.  Through  their  unselfish  de- 
votion this  magnificent  monument  is  made  possible.  As 
a  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran  I  am  happy  to  be  here. 
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To  Mrs.  Glenn  Long,  your  president,  and  through  her 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  everywhere,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  invitation  to 
be  here  at  this  time.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Fort  Fisher  Memorial  Committee  for  their  untiring 
and  faithful  work.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Newell,  Mrs.  Taylor,  A^Trs.  Woodard  and  Mrs.  Peck. 
They  will  carry  with  them  from  this  occasion  the  pleas- 
ant sense  of  a  duty  well  done. 


DEMOCRACY  THE  ESSENCE  OF  WAKE 
FOREST  COLLEGE 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

WAKE  FOREST,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1932 

It  would  be  a  poor  North  Carolina  indeed  without 
Wake  Forest  College.  The  sons  of  this  college  have 
contended  mightily  in  all  of  the  political  parliaments 
for  the  rights  of  man  and  have  been  leaders  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  conferences  for  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Although  supported  by  the  Baptists,  Wake  Forest 
College  has  never  permitted  sectarian  bias  to  blind  its 
eyes  as  it  leads  the  youth  of  this  State. 

All  of  us  profess  to  believe  in  the  forms  of  democracy. 
We  believe  they  better  fit  our  people  than  any  other 
forms  of  government.  Here  at  Wake  Forest  belief  in 
democracy  is  not  merely  a  political  opinion;  it  is  a 
religious  faith.  The  students  of  this  college  are  taught 
that  men  are  made  in  the  image  of  God;  that  man  is  a 
member  of  God's  family  and  inherits  from  Him  an 
undeveloped  capacity  to  know  and  choose  the  right 
from  the  wrong;  that  this  capacity,  developed  by  educa- 
tion, carries  with  it  a  distinct  right  and  duty  of  self 
government. 
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The  Wake  Forest  mind  does  not  run  in  grooves;  it 
breaks  through  the  barriers  to  the  frontiers  of  thinking. 
There  is  a  genius  for  leadership  in  this  college  which  is 
indefinable.  And  yet,  on  second  thought,  I  believe 
I  shall  try  to  define  it.  Is  it  not  our  belief  here  that 
something  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  human  will 
holds  the  State  together  and  keeps  it  from  falling  into 
fragments.?  Is  not  this  democracy  of  ours  as  capable 
of  a  scientific  test  as  anything  in  your  chemical  or  your 
biological  laboratories.?  And  in  the  State  as  in  the 
plant,  is  there  not  a  tendency  by  which  both  strive  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  their  being.? 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  democracy,  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  Wake  Forest,  fired  our  fathers  to  an 
audacious  faith  in  mankind.  It  will  inspire  their  chil- 
dren with  the  will  to  preserve  that  faith.  Here,  as  the 
late  Edwin  A.  Alderman  once  said,  "a  sound  and  varied 
learning  is  taught,"  but  running  through  the  whole  of 
college  life,  like  the  theme  in  a  great  operatic  score,  is 
the  belief  that  mankind  are  brothers  in  a  divine  family, 
and  that  the  attempt  of  some  to  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  others  is  a  violent  denial  of  the  fundamental  article 
of  our  faith. 

I  want  to  see  you  give  full  play  to  that  faith.  Your 
world  never  has  needed  it  more.  I  want  to  see  you 
do  your  part  to  recover  the  lost  radiance  of  our  democ- 
racy. I  want  you  who  have  descended  from  sires  of 
70,  60,  50  and  40  years  ago  to  remember  them.  Who 
among  you  does  not  have  a  kinsman  who  looked  upon 
wide  tracts  of  fertile  territory,  blackened  with  fire  and 
ruin,  countless  homes  destroyed  in  general  conflagra- 
tions; no  homes  in  which  sorrow  did  not  come,  no  fire- 
sides where  care  and  anxiety  did  not  find  a  place.?  For 
the  sorrows  of  our  people  rose  like  a  flood  and  all  the 
sweet  places  of  peace  and  happiness,  the  quiet  gardens 
of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  were  blighted  and  Wake 
Forest  took  deeper  root  and  withstood  the  storm.     A 
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peculiar  and  hardy  virtue  is  ours  today,  it  inheres  to 
us,  because,  as  the  Apostle  says,  ''tribulation  worketh 
patience,  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope.'* 
The  greatest  sons  of  this  college  have  been  developed 
in  those  periods  of  the  past  when  everybody  and  every- 
thing was  hungry,  including  the  minds  of  men;  when 
social  revolutions  were  breaking  up  the  established 
order  and  men  were  facing  moral  and  civic  chaos  with 
aching  hearts.  And  their  sons  will  not  turn  slackers 
now,  when  in  merciful  severity  we  are  shaken  up, 
aroused  from  ignoble  slumber  and  ease,  and  made  to 
face  the  great  responsibilities  before  us.  What  will  be 
the  contribution  of  this  group  to  Wake  Forest  and  to 
North  Carolina.^ 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT:    A  MAN  OF 
COURAGE 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  LAUNCHING  THE  STATE 

DEMOCRATIC  CAMPAIGN 

HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  18,  1932 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  why  I  think  every  thoughtful 
young  man  and  woman  in  North  Carolina  should  vote 
for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what 
manner  of  man  he  is  and  to  present  him  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1910  a  young  Democrat  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  state  senate. 
The  district  in  which  he  was  a  candidate  was  over- 
whelmingly Republican.  There  did  not  seem  much 
hope  of  his  election.  The  whole  weight  of  an  unpro- 
gressive  and  selfish  political  power  was  thrown  against 
him.  In  the  words  of  young  Roosevelt  himself,  "The 
issue  was  whether  this  small  group,  which  for  years  had 
held  three  counties  by  the  throat  for  their  own  personal 
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gain  and  that  of  their  friends,  should  continue  this 
grip."  To  the  amazement  of  everyone,  young  Roose- 
velt won  the  election. 

He  had  been  senator  only  a  few  hours  when  the  decree 
came  from  the  political  boss  saying  that  "blue-eyed 
Billy  Sheehan"  must  be  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  True  to  the  principles  for  which  he  had  fought 
in  the  election,  Roosevelt  declared  war  on  Sheehan  and 
collected  around  him  quickly  a  group  of  leaders  de- 
termined that  the  hand-picked  candidate  for  the  Senate 
should  not  prevail.  This  militant  group  held  their  lines 
with  such  courage  that  Sheehan  withdrew  rather  than 
submit  to  defeat.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the 
courage  of  Roosevelt  had  ruined  his  political  career. 

Another  glimpse  of  the  rising  statesman :  During  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  Roosevelt  refused  to  accept 
an  appropriation  made  to  his  home  county,  because 
he  declared  it  was  not  needed.  This  unusual  action 
on  the  part  of  a  public  man  so  impressed  a  Republican 
senator  that  he  declared:  "I  hope  that  the  stenog- 
rapher will  not  fail  to  record  the  protest  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Dutchess.  It  will  stand  as  a  monument 
greater  than  any  that  has  ever  been  or  will  be  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  achievements  of  his  illustrious  relative, 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Thus  we  get  a  picture  of  a  typical  Roosevelt  throwing 
his  youthful  conviction  against  privilege  and  corruption 
in  government  and  against  wastefulness  and  greed  in 
public  life. 

I  pass  over  the  eventful  years  when  Roosevelt  was 
called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
We  remember  him  as  vice  presidential  nominee  of  his 
party  in  1920  and  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy 
during  the  World  War;  again  we  recall  him  as  the  man 
who  at  three  successive  National  Conventions  nomi- 
nated his  friend,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  for  president.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  broadened  the  base  of  his  national 
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concept  and  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man  loyal  to 
his  friends  and  yet  faithful  to  his  trust;  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  his  nature  a  will  for  justice  as  strong  as  steel. 

However,  all  the  honors  which  came  to  him  and  all 
his  faithful  public  service  could  not  shield  him  from  the 
cruel  hand  of  fate.  In  1920  he  returned  to  private  life 
and  was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis.  Then  came 
another  light.  This  time  it  was  not  against  privilege; 
it  was  not  against  the  decree  of  political  bosses;  it  was 
a  battle  between  man  and  disease.  For  a  while  the 
life  of  Roosevelt  hung  in  the  balance  and  it  was  a  grave 
question  whether  or  not  his  sturdy  physique  could  stand 
the  ravages  of  paralysis.  Bravely  he  fought  it  out  and 
in  the  end  was  victorious.  Today  he  swims  and  sails, 
rides  in  airplanes,  and  performs  the  arduous  duties  of 
governor  with  amazing  ease.  When  you  see  him  and 
hear  him  laugh  at  misfortune  you  know  that  it  was 
more  than  physique  that  won  the  fight;  it  was  the  char- 
acter and  the  will  of  the  man.  His  own  suffering  has 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  strug- 
gling humanity  everywhere. 

And  now  the  office  seeks  the  man.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1928,  and  all  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York  summoned  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
from  Warm  Springs  to  run  for  governor.  He  answered 
the  call,  and  although  New  York  went  Republican 
nationally,  Roosevelt,  lighting  the  tide  of  Republican- 
ism, became  governor  of  the  Empire  State.  Here  he 
proved  to  be  a  vigorous  and  effective  executive,  carry- 
ing on  the  reforms  of  the  Smith  administration  and 
asserting  a  new  and  individual  leadership.  In  1930  he 
was  reelected  governor  by  an  overwhelming  plurality  of 
725,000 — the  largest  majority  ever  given  any  governor 
of  New  York.  His  program  of  reforestation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  provisions 
advocated  by  him  were  written  into  the  organic  law  of 
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the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  first  executives  in  the 
United  States  to  take  definite  steps  to  relieve  distress 
due  to  unemployment.  He  has  also  turned  his  atten- 
tion with  forcefulness  to  the  burning  issue  of  economy 
in  government  and  has,  with  a  definite  stroke  of  the 
pen,  cut  millions  of  dollars  from  appropriations.  His 
record  as  governor  is  well  known  and  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  keen  and  courageous  sense  of  social  justice. 

With  such  a  record  of  achievement,  do  you  ask:  Is 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  his  own  man.^  Is  he  at  heart  a 
progressive  and  an  enemy  of  entrenched  privilege  ,f*  Is 
he  opposed  to  graft  and  waste  in  public  life.'*  Will  his 
high  resolve  bend  and  sway  to  please  the  powers  that 
be.''  Does  he  today  possess  the  high  courage  that  he 
showed  when  he  defied  the  leaders  of  his  party  and  re- 
fused to  vote  for  Sheehan.''  Will  he  today  oppose  un- 
necessary appropriations  as  he  did  when  he  refused  the 
useless  handout  to  his  home  county.^ 

The  American  people  know  the  answer.  They  know 
in  their  hearts  that  there  is  today  no  special  or  public 
interest  which  can  dominate  this  man,  except  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  good.  As  the  election  returns  from 
Maine  are  heralded  throughout  the  country  we  have 
fresh  evidence  that  the  American  people  are  on  the 
move,  and  that  they  are  moving  to  Roosevelt.  A  na- 
tion sick  unto  death  and  groaning  under  the  mounting 
costs  of  government  is  hearing  with  confidence  the 
pledge  of  Roosevelt  that  if  elected  he  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  government  at  least  25  per  cent. 

I  now  tear  a  page  from  the  press  and  tell  you  of  re- 
cent events.  Following  charges  filed  with  the  governor 
of  New  York  by  Samuel  Seabury,  counsel  for  a  legisla- 
tive investigation  committee,  Governor  Roosevelt  sum- 
moned James  J.  Walker,  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  appear  before  him  and  face  the  issue  of  his 
fitness  to  serve  as  mayor.  Mr.  Walker  appeared  with 
his  attorneys  and  his  friends  and  the  issue  was  joined. 
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Because  he  was  now  a  candidate  for  high  political  office, 
the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  by  the  enemies  of 
Roosevelt  that  he  would  dodge  the  issue,  compromise 
or  run  out  from  his  responsibility;  that  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  look  it  squarely  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  immediately  took  charge,  and  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Walker  and  other  witnesses  dis- 
played a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  issues  involved. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  here 
was  a  clash  between  two  men  with  different  conceptions 
of  government — with  different  ideas  of  the  obligations 
resting  upon  men  holding  public  office.  Suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  hearing  the  mayor  of  New  York  re- 
signed his  office  and  made  public  a  bitter  and  sarcastic 
attack  upon  the  governor.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  afraid  to  deliver  himself  to  the  justice  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  Walker  who  ran  out — 
not  Roosevelt. 

Automatically,  Joseph  V.  McKee,  who  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  became  mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Now,  remember  this.  Mr.  McKee  is 
a  disciple  of  Roosevelt  and  an  apostle  of  his  political 
philosophy.  What  kind  of  a  mayor  will  he  make.? 
Will  he  be  simply  another  Walker,  or  will  he  have  the 
courage  to  put  into  effect  in  New  York  City  the  econ- 
omy program  advocated  by  Roosevelt  in  the  Nation  .f* 

Hardly  had  McKee  taken  his  seat  in  the  office  of 
mayor  before  he  startled  New  York  and  the  Nation 
with  the  announcement  that  he  would  cut  the  cost  of 
government  and  eliminate  waste  in  public  service  wher- 
ever possible.  He  cut  his  own  salary  ^15,000  and  or- 
dered important  adjustments  downward  in  the  salaries 
of  all  high-paid  officials.  Immediately  he  voted  against 
the  continuation  of  a  virtual  million-dollar  monopoly 
in  printing.  In  short  order  he  forced  the  resignation 
of  a  commissioner  of  markets  who  would  not  agree  to 
cooperate  in  his   economy  program;   and  while  New 
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York  City  looks  on  breathlessly  the  mayor  proceeds  in 
a  program  which  bids  fair  to  save  ^80,000,000  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  which  has  already  resulted  in  a  quick 
improvement  in  the  credit  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
McKee  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  action! 

Overnight  the  battle  front  changes.  The  lines  are 
drawn.  Here  we  have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his 
supporter,  Joseph  V.  McKee,  leading  a  battle  for  honest 
and  economical  government.  Arrayed  against  them, 
both  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  the  Nation,  are 
found  the  forces  of  privilege  fighting  bitterly  and  using 
every  weapon  in  the  armories  of  prejudice  and  political 
misrepresentation. 

Roosevelt  gives  no  ground  before  this  attack.  Like 
Andrew  Jackson,  he  goes  into  action.  He  takes  the 
offensive,  and  today  he  has  the  enemy  on  the  run.  His 
only  weapons  are  his  clean  record  and  the  Democratic 
platform.  It  is  a  fight  to  the  finish,  and  every  man  in 
this  country  who  is  attempting  to  prosper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  man  is  dead  against  Roosevelt. 
They  make  the  same  savage  attacks  against  him  that 
they  made  against  Woodrow  Wilson.  They  call  him  a 
dangerous  man  and  a  demagogue.  Roosevelt  is  danger- 
ous to  no  man  and  no  business  unless  that  man  and  that 
business  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  American  people.  These  people  and  their  interests 
are  simply  afraid  of  the  justice  of  this  man. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  should  be  proud  of  the 
enemies  he  has  made,  that  man  should  be  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  The  Democratic  party  under  his  leadership 
is  the  hope  of  every  man  who  suffers  and  the  fear  of 
every  man  who  does  wrong. 
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THE  PEOPLE  ARE  MOVING  EN  MASSE 
TO  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  ROOSEVELT 

TRAIN  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  25,  1932 

My  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  State  College  men  will  remember  that  in  1913 
our  distinguished  visitor  came  to  North  Carolina  and 
to  State  College  and  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress upon  that  occasion.  Again  in  1929  he  came  to 
Raleigh  and  at  the  State  Fair  spoke  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  paid  tribute  to  our  State.  He 
comes  to  North  Carolina  today  to  express  to  you  and 
to  the  people  of  this  entire  State  his  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  present  to  you  a  direct  descendant  of  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  (Cheers.)  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  on  the  move — and  they 
are  moving  en  masse  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  can 
say  to  him  that  in  1928  North  Carolina  gave  61,000 
majority  to  Herbert  Hoover.  In  1932  North  Carolina, 
with  your  support  and  the  support  of  the  Democracy 
of  this  State  will  give  161,000  majority  to  Frankhn  D. 
Roosevelt.  (Cheers.)  Everywhere  in  this  world  to- 
day, my  fellow  citizens,  he  is  proclaimed  in  every  sec- 
tion by  every  color  and  shade  of  political  opinion  the 
great  leader  and  the  liberal  thinker  of  the  world.  I 
present  to  you  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

RESPONSE  BY  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

My  friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  once  more,  especially  as 
the  guest  of  my  old  friend.  Governor  Gardner,  and  it  is  good  to 

*  This  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  speech. 
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see  you  boys  from  State  College,  and  the  band  over  there.  It 
brings  back  to  my  memory  the  day  only  three  years  ago  when  I 
came  here  to  your  wonderful  State  Fair.  We  have  had  a  great 
trip  through  the  United  States,  clear  out  to  the  coast  and  back, 
and  tomorrow,  when  I  reach  Albany,  we  will  have  covered,  I 
think,  36  states  out  of  the  48,  and  that  is  nearly  a  record.  (Ap- 
plause.) Everywhere  that  we  have  gone  we  have  had  wonderful 
reception,  not  only  from  Democrats  but  from  those  thinking 
Republicans  who  are  satisfied  that  the  United  States  will  not 
return  to  prosperity  under  Republican  leadership.     (Cheers.) 

This  morning  I  got  a  grand  welcome  from  North  Carolina  some- 
where around  5:30.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about  because 
I  was  sound  asleep.  I  think  I  was  dreaming  of  the  old  days  when 
I  used  to  go  quail  shooting  near  High  Point  because  suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  my  dreams,  I  heard  a  double-barreled  shotgun  go 
off  directly  under  my  berth.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  a  cannon 
cracker.  Now,  that  has  been  my  experience  of  this  short  morning 
since  I  have  come  across  a  part  of  your  State,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  again. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

VOTERS  OF  WAYNE  COUNTY 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

OCTOBER  26,  1932 

In  every  contest  between  political  parties  the  record 
of  the  party  in  power  becomes  a  legitimate  political 
Issue.  In  this  campaign  the  Democratic  party — your 
party  and  my  party — assumes  responsibility  for  the 
administration  in  North  Carolina  and,  by  the  same 
token,  the  Republican  party  must  assume  responsibility 
for  its  management  of  national  affairs.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  North  Carolina  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  issue. 

The  two  Republican  speakers  in  North  Carolina  are 
the  candidates  for  governor  and  for  the  United  States 
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Senate.  These  two  gentlemen  are  undertaking  to  at- 
tack the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  in  North 
CaroHna  and  to  defend  the  record  of  the  RepubHcan 
party  in  Washington.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  records 
of  these  two  parties.  The  Democratic  party  in  North 
Carolina  has  kept  every  promise  it  made  to  the  people 
of  this  State  in  1928  and  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  inti- 
mate needs  of  the  people  it  has  gone  further  than  it 
promised.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration that  it  has  been  infallible,  but  I  leave  it  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  voters  to  compare  its  record  with  the 
record  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Nation. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  Democratic  administration 
in  North  Carolina.''  In  July  1929  the  administration 
cut  legislative  appropriations  31,450,000.  At  that 
time  President  Herbert  Hoover  was  saying:  "The 
outlook  of  the  world  today  is  for  the  greatest  era  of 
commercial  expansion  in  history."  He  made  no  effort 
to  reduce  mounting  expenses  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  1930  the  administration  cut  legislative  appropri- 
ations 32,100,000.  At  that  time  the  President  was 
saying  that  the  panic  would  be  over  In  sixty  days.  He 
again  failed  to  reduce  expenses  as  he  persisted  in  his 
false  belief  that  the  panic  was  temporary. 

In  1931  the  Democratic  administration  cut  32,753,- 
000  from  the  cost  of  salaries  and  personnel  of  the  state 
government  by  a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent,  and 
after  that  was  done  it  again  applied  the  pruning  knife 
to  legislative  appropriations  and  reduced  these  appro- 
priations in  the  additional  amount  of  32,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

By  that  time  the  President  had  begun  to  see  the 
depths  of  the  misery  of  his  administration.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  1931  he  for  the  first  time  officially  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  panic  when  he  said,  "The  depres- 
sion has  been  deepened  by  events  from  abroad  which 
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are  beyond  the  control  of  either  our  citizens  or  our 
government."  But  the  spendings  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment went  on  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  President 
to  reduce  the  burden  upon  the  backs  of  our  distressed 
taxpayers. 

In  1931,  I  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  and 
demanded  that  taxes  on  land  and  property  must  be 
reduced  and  that  the  reduction  must  be  felt  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  back  home. 

While  the  spendings  in  Washington  were  running  at 
the  rate  of  ^7,000,000  per  day  more  than  the  income 
of  the  government,  the  property  taxes  of  the  citizens  of 
Wayne  County  were  reduced  in  one  year  ^1 35,462  and 
the  property  taxes  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  as 
a  whole  were  reduced  in  one  year  ^12,228,000. 

In  1932  the  Democratic  administration  again  cut 
legislative  appropriations — this  time  in  the  sum  of 
32,800,000 — totaling  a  reduction  in  legislative  appro- 
priations in  the  four  years  of  this  administration  in 
excess  of  39,000,000.  When  to  this  sum  is  added  the 
10  per  cent  salary  reduction  recommended  to  and  en- 
acted by  the  1931  General  Assembly  we  find  that  the 
total  cost  of  state  government  alone  in  North  Carolina 
was  reduced  by  more  than  310,800,000  below  what  was 
normally  to  be  expected  in  this  four-year  period.  I 
submit  to  the  voters  that  this  is  concrete  evidence  of 
the  effort  made  by  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State 
to  adjust  the  cost  of  government  to  fit  better  the  com- 
pelling changes  demanded  by  hard  times.  In  the  same 
four-year  period  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  risen  nearly  3900,000,000.  Its  operating  ex- 
pense increased  28  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration increased  62  per  cent.  Listen  to  these  figures. 
In  1928-29  the  operating  cost  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  34,211,000,000 — the  highest  figure  ever 
reached  in  the  peace-time  history  of  any  nation  on 
earth.     But  in  1931-32  this  figure  was  eclipsed  when 
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the  cost  of  the  Federal  government  totaled  35,124,- 
000,000. 

In  every  state  of  the  Union  the  burden  of  taxation 
falls  most  heavily  upon  the  owners  of  property.  On 
the  average,  property  pays  between  70  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  state  and  local  government;  and 
in  this  era  of  economic  hardship  when  the  earnings  of 
property  have  largely  disappeared,  what  has  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  in  North  Carolina  done  to  re- 
duce this  oppressive  tax  burden  levied  on  property .f* 
Here  is  the  answer.  Under  this  administration  the 
annual  tax  bill  levied  on  property  has  been  reduced 
in  the  past  four  years  in  the  total  amount  of  315,682,200 
— ^just  a  little  over  25  per  cent.  Here  are  the  figures. 
In  1928-29  property  paid  363,366,000;  in  1931-32  prop- 
erty paid  347,684,000.  I  challenge  the  Republican 
candidates  for  office  in  North  Carolina  to  name  a  single 
state  in  the  Union  under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion which  has  approached  North  Carolina  in  tax  re- 
duction on  property.  During  the  past  four  years 
twenty-three  states  have  operated  under  Republican 
administrations.  Let  them  name  one  single  Republican 
state  which  stands  in  the  same  class  with  North  Caro- 
lina in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  this  period  and 
in  effectuating  a  reduction  in  the  tax  burden  of  its 
people.  Let  them  try  California  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
or  West  Virginia  in  the  South,  or  Maine  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  Iowa  in  the  Corn-belt,  or  Indiana  in  the  Middle- 
west,  or  Oregon  in  the  Northwest,  or  let  them  make 
their  own  selection.  The  truth  is  that  each  of  these 
Republican  states  has  repeatedly  written  to  North 
Carolina  for  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  1929  and  the  1931 
general  assemblies  in  order  that  they  might  follow  the 
example  of  the  Old  North  State  in  legislation  affecting 
schools,  roads,  bonds,  debts,  efficiencies,  and  economies. 

We  hear  much  about  deficits  in  all  governments.  In 
1931  the  State  took  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
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every  mile  of  public  roads.  It  took  over  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  state  public  school  term.  In  doing 
this  it  relieved  the  property  taxpayers  in  the  counties 
in  the  annual  amount  of  ^12, 100,000  of  their  burden. 
The  administration  then  reduced  salaries  and  personnel 
in  the  amount  of  ^2,750,000  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  It 
then  cut  appropriations  32,700,000.  But  it  could  not 
cut  as  fast  as  public  revenues  were  declining.  At  the 
end  of  this  administration  there  will  be  a  substantial 
deficit  equal  to  perhaps  one  or  two  days  of  our  national 
deficit.  But  I  submit  that  any  state — Democratic  or 
Republican— that  reduces  its  cost  of  government  as 
rapidly  and  consistently  as  North  Carolina  has  reduced 
during  the  past  four  years  is  doing  more  than  making 
a  gesture  toward  adjusting  the  cost  of  government  to 
fit  these  changed  times.  I  submit  that  any  state — 
Democratic  or  Republican — which  pays  off  its  indebt- 
edness faster  than  it  creates  new  indebtedness  is  making 
more  than  a  gesture  toward  meeting  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  changed  times.  What  is  North  Carolina's 
record  .f*  During  the  four  years  of  this  administration 
we  shall  have  paid  off  a  total  of  319,970,000  of  our 
funded  debt.  That  is,  we  shall  have  paid  off  just 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  deficit  we  have  incurred. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  be,  at  the  end  of  this  adminis- 
tration, about  310,000,000  better  off  from  a  point  of 
view  of  debt  and  deficit  than  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  administration.  I  challenge  our  Republican 
opponents  to  find  a  single  Republican  state  whose 
record  matches  this  record. 

When  the  1933  Democratic  General  Assembly  con- 
venes, we  shall  proceed  to  balance  our  operating  bud- 
get. We  shall  hold  our  expenditures  to  our  income, 
even  if  this  involves  the  adoption  of  a  hard-time  budget. 
We  shall  maintain  our  institutions,  but  we  shall  main- 
tain them  in  patriotism  and  according  to  our  ability 
to  pay.     Mr.  Hoover  made  a  great  gesture  of  balancing 
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the  national  budget  in  the  recent  Congress  but  when 
Congress  adjourned  with  a  blare  of  trumpets,  the 
budget  had  not  been  balanced.  In  the  first  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  under  the  so-called  new 
balanced  budget,  there  was  an  operating  deficit  of 
3402,000,000,  even  after  Congress  had  levied  new 
taxes  in  the  estimated  amount  of  about  ^1, 250,000,000. 
In  these  four  months  the  Federal  operating  deficit 
amounts  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  total 
bonded  debt  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  At  the 
rate  spendings  are  going  on  in  Washington  under  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  deficit  for  this  full  year  will  be  more  than 
31,250,000,000  in  the  treasury. 

The  burden  which  is  paralyzing  this  country  today  is 
not  wholly  the  public  debt  or  taxation,  burdensome  as 
this  is.  The  distressed  conditions  now  existing  in  this 
State  were  not  caused  by  taxes.  If  we  could  get  jobs 
for  our  workers,  profits  for  our  industry,  and  decent 
prices  for  our  agricultural  crops,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  could  pay  all  the  taxes  now  levied  upon  them 
for  every  purpose — schools,  roads,  public  welfare — 
without  suffering  any  hardship. 

What  North  Carolina  needs  today  is  to  find  profit- 
able employment  for  our  workers,  mechanics,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  mill  people,  to  get  profitable  prices  for 
our  great  agricultural  crops,  and  then  to  continue  our 
program  of  public  service  to  the  people  at  public  ex- 
pense. If  the  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  responsibility  for  which  lies  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Republican  party,  were  such  that  we  could 
operate  our  industries  without  loss  and  could  get  a 
decent  price  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  citizenship  of 
North  Carolina  could  pay  all  the  taxes  now  levied  on 
property  and  business  without  hardship.  Taxes  are 
paid  out  of  earnings.  We  need  to  earn,  we  need  jobs, 
we  need  to  find  a  way  to  upset  the  grasping,  controlling 
combinations  and  monopolies  which  under  an  incompe- 
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tent  Republican  administration  have  secured  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  industrial  and  business  organizations  of 
America  today. 

In  1929,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administra- 
tion, the  crops  of  North  Carolina  sold  for  3293,000,000. 
In  1930  our  crops  brought  only  ^240,000,000,  in  1931 
their  value  had  dropped  to  the  bankrupting  total  of 
3144,000,000.  This  year  they  will  sell  for  less  than 
this  figure.  The  condition  of  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina  is  not  far  different  from  that  in  the  other 
important  agricultural  states.  Under  such  unbearable 
conditions  we  can  begin  to  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  why  500,000  farms  have  been  foreclosed  for 
mortgage  and  11,000,000  people  walk  the  streets  and 
country-sides  of  this  Nation  in  idleness.  I  repeat  then, 
it  is  not  the  size  of  the  tax  bill  but  what's  in  the  pocket 
from  which  it  has  to  be  paid  that  determines  whether 
taxes  are  burdensome  or  light.  What  North  Carolina 
needs  is  not  to  give  up  the  services  paid  for  by  taxes, 
but  to  fight  for  a  Democratic  administration  in  the 
Nation  which  will  give  some  hope  of  profitable  employ- 
ment to  our  industrial  workers  and  profitable  prices 
for  our  crops.  What  we  need  is  to  earn  something  with 
which  to  pay  taxes,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  legiti- 
mate condemnation  of  the  national  policy  of  President 
Hoover  and  his  Republican  administration.  If  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  could  sell  their  crops  in  1932 
for  only  one-half  what  they  received  for  them  under 
the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  there  would 
be  sunshine  and  happiness  in  every  home  in  North 
Carolina. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  says,  and  his  apologists  say,  that 
the  Republican  party  is  not  to  blame,  that  this  panic 
is  world-wide,  that  they  did  not  cause  it  and  they  can- 
not do  anything  about  it.  Let  us  remember  that  in 
1928  the  Republicans  told  us  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  a 
world-wide  man,  that  he  knew  intimately  every  coun- 
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try  on  earth,  that  he  had  Hved  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  handle  any  situation. 
If  we  assume  that  this  is  a  world-wide  panic,  let  us  ask 
what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  to  meet  its  ravages  and  to 
protect  his  people.  It  is  true  that  he  has  acted,  but 
he  has  always  acted  too  late.  Like  Peter  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  he  has  followed,  but  he  has  followed 
from  afar.  For  two  and  one-half  years  he  persisted 
in  trying  to  make  the  American  people  believe  that  the 
panic  was  merely  a  temporary  reduction  on  our  road  to 
prosperity.  Although  he  was  urged  to  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress  in  1931  to  enact  legislation  similar 
to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  adopted  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  refused  to  recognize  the  necessity  and  it  was 
January  1932  before  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration act  was  passed.  In  the  meantime,  thousands 
of  banks  and  industries  had  gone  to  the  wall.  He  does 
act,  but  he  acts  too  late.  He  waited  until  1,000,000 
homes  had  been  foreclosed  before  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  act  was  passed.  The  only  legislation  President 
Hoover  actually  put  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  was  the  tariff  and  the  creation  of  the 
farm  board  which  has  spent  3500,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers money  and  has  left  the  American  farmer  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  UNDER  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  A  POLITICAL  GATHERING* 
GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1932 

In  1902  Republican  Senator  Jeter  Pritchard,  in  a 
debate  with  Locke  Craig,  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  senate,  declared  that  the  hide  of  bull  calf  was  worth 


*  This  was  a  campaign  address  delivered  before  a  gathering  of  Democrats  from 
Pitt  and  five  adjoining  counties. 
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more  under  McKinley  than  a  1,200  pound  steer  under 
Grover  Cleveland.  This  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  I  was  a  student  at 
State  College,  and  I  vividly  recall  how  unsparing 
Pritchard  was  in  his  condemnation  of  Cleveland.  He 
claimed  that  the  Republican  party  was  the  party  of 
prosperity  and  that  the  Democratic  party  had  always 
brought  economic  disaster.  He  charged  the  Demo- 
crats with  the  panic  of  1893. 

Now,  I  submit  if  it  was  fair  to  contrast  the  price  of 
farm  products  under  McKinley  and  Cleveland,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  proper  to  tell  the  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Pitt  County  the  difference  between  agricul- 
tural prices  under  Herbert  Hoover  and  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  There  is  a  poetic  justice  in  this  picture. 
Let  us  take  Pitt  County  as  an  illustration. 

Pitt  is  our  greatest  agricultural  county.  In  1919, 
under  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  crop  value  of  Pitt  County, 
reported  by  the  United  States  census,  was  321,000,000. 
In  1931,  the  crop  value  of  Pitt  County,  under  Herbert 
Hoover,  had  fallen  to  the  bankrupting  value  of  slightly 
more  than  34,000,000.  Here  is  a  loss  of  317,000,000— 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  present  annual  property 
tax  bill  of  Pitt  County  for  over  forty  years. 

Let  us  look  at  North  Carolina.  In  1929,  in  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administration,  the  crops  of 
North  Carolina  sold  for  3293,000,000.  In  1931  the 
value  of  all  the  crops  in  North  Carolina  had  dropped 
to  only  3144,000,000.  Thus  we  see  that  during  the 
administration  of  Herbert  Hoover  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  have  lost  approximately  3150,000,000,  in  the 
annual  value  of  their  crops — enough  to  pay  the  entire 
bonded  debt  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Today  the  Republican  party  and  the  philosophy  of 
Senator  Pritchard  stands  discredited.  No  one  today 
believes  that  the  Republican  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
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prosperity.  The  other  day  President  Hoover  delivered 
a  speech  in  Des  Moines,  in  which  he  reiterated  his 
promises  of  1928.  Wheat  immediately  declined  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel,  to  the  lowest  price  of  all  times.  Cotton 
dropped  312.00  a  bale,  and  corn  fell  from  the  dizzy 
height  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  to  the  price  of  fuel. 
They  are  burning  corn  in  Iowa  today  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  coal. 

Realizing  that  their  political  philosophy  had  been 
repudiated,  knowing  that  the  promises  made  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  in  1928  have  been  broken,  the  Republican 
leaders  in  this  State  in  order  to  obscure  the  issue,  have 
raised  the  Issue  of  taxation.  Upon  this  issue  I  am 
glad  to  meet  the  Republican  party. 

While  the  administration  at  Washington  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  Federal  government  by  nearly 
3900,000,000,  the  Democratic  administration  In  North 
Carolina  has  reduced  the  cost  of  government  by  more 
than  310,800,000. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  cost  of 
the  Federal  government  under  Herbert  Hoover,  let  us 
compare  It  with  the  total  value  of  all  crops,  of  every 
description,  grown  in  the  United  States.  At  the  re- 
quest of  President  Hoover,  Secretary  Hyde  reported 
that  the  total  value  of  all  crops  in  this  Nation  during 
1931  was  the  sum  of  34,100,000,000.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Federal  government  for  the  same  period  was 
35,124,000,000. 

In  every  state  in  the  Union  the  burden  of  taxation 
falls  most  heavily  upon  the  owners  of  property.  The 
Democratic  administration  In  North  Carolina  has  given 
particular  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  burden  upon 
property.  Under  this  administration  the  annual  prop- 
erty tax  bill  has  been  reduced  315,682,000,  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  per  cent. 
I  challenge  the  Republican  party  to  name  a  single  one 
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of  the  twenty-three  RepubHcan  states  which  has  ap- 
proached North  Carolina  in  reduction  of  taxes  on 
property. 

The  Democratic  party  has  not  forgotten  Pitt  County. 
In  1930  the  total  county  property  tax  levy  in  Pitt  was 
3598,098.  In  1931  the  levy  was  reduced  to  3371,184— 
a  saving  to  the  property  owners  of  Pitt  County  of 
3226,914,  or  a  reduction  of  thirty-eight  per  cent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  economic  storm  I  contend  that 
the  citizenship  of  Pitt  County  has  joined  with  the 
democracy  of  this  State  in  fighting  the  depression  and 
the  panic.  While  the  Democratic  administration  was 
cutting  the  tax  bill  of  Pitt  County  you  have  joined 
whole-heartedly  in  the  live-at-home  movement.  The 
enormous  amount  of  food  and  feedstuffs  which  have 
been  grown  in  Pitt  and  other  Eastern  counties  during 
the  last  four  years  have  helped  mightily  in  sustaining 
our  people  during  the  darkest  days  of  this  depression. 
This  year  the  farmers  of  Pitt  County  have  increased 
their  acreage  in  food  and  feedstufFs  more  than  21,000 
acres  above  the  amount  planted  in  1929. 

One  of  the  great  relief  proposals  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  Federal  Farm  Board — and 
what  has  this  done  for  Pitt  County.'^  It  has  spent 
over  3500,000,000.  It  has  done  nothing  whatever  for 
the  tobacco  farmer  and  its  only  suggestion  of  aid  to 
the  cotton  farmer  was  that  he  destroy  every  third 
row.  As  an  example  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  I  cite  the  fact  that  an  official  of 
a  corporation  subsidiary  to  the  Farm  Board  was  paid 
during  these  hard  times  a  salary  of  375,000,  annually. 
At  present  prices,  it  would  require  3,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  pay  his  salary. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
career  of  your  Congressman  Lindsay  Warren.  He  has 
been  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy  for  many  years 
and  I  predict  that  during  the  next  four  years  he  will, 
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with  ability  and  power,  fight  with  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt for  the  rehabilitation  of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  Republican  party.  Let  us  pre- 
vent the  sorry  cycle  of  events  which  we  have  witnessed. 
Let  us  have  no  more  in  this  Nation  the  pageant  of 
poverty.  The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  the 
status  quo,  with  all  of  its  inequality  and  injustice. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  going  to 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  united 
Nation  will  back  him  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. He  will  purge  the  Federal  government  of  the 
favoritism  which  has  infested  it  from  Harding  to 
Hoover.     He  will  insist  upon  a  new  deal. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  GOING  TO 
HAVE  A  NEW  DEAL 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  AT  A  POLITICAL  GATHERING 
OXFORD,  N.  C. 

NOVEMBER  3,  1932 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  un-American  doctrine 
that  any  person  is  so  vitally  necessary  that  this  country 
would  absolutely  go  to  the  dogs  if  he  should  quit,  re- 
sign, die,  or  be  defeated.  If  the  democracy  of  this 
Republic  is  so  barren  of  re-creation  that  it  does  not 
constantly  generate  new  men  and  new  ideas,  then  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Republic  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  Hoover  in  his  New  York  speech  gave  utterance 
to  a  monopolistic  Republican  philosophy  worthy  of  the 
Bourbon  king,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  who  in  a  moment 
of  political  egotism  exclaimed:  "The  State,  it  is  L" 
Mr.  Hoover  made  the  unprecedented  statement  that 
unless  he  and  his  party  were  reelected  to  the  control 

•  This  is  not  the  entire  campaign  speech.     However,  it  is  all  that  is  available. 
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of  this  Nation  grass  would  grow  in  a  hundred  cities 
and  towns  and  our  churches  and  schools  would  decay. 
What  a  man!  What  a  man!  Is  it  possible  that,  in  a 
country  which  has  been  governed  by  political  parties 
for  more  than  135  years,  one  party  alone  has  a  com- 
plete monopoly  on  the  brains,  character,  and  capacity 
to  govern?  Is  a  Democrat  to  be  disfranchised  from 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States?  Were  the 
foundation  of  this  Republic  undermined  by  such  Demo- 
cratic presidents  as  JeflFerson,  Jackson,  Polk,  Cleveland 
and  Wilson? 

Mr.  Hoover  from  his  high  place,  which  is  crumbling 
under  his  feet,  takes  himself  too  seriously.  He  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  the  first  President  to  be  de- 
feated. Cleveland  and  Taft  both  tasted  defeat  and 
took  it  without  prophesying  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  would  collapse. 

Think  of  it!  The  President  says  that  grass  will  grow 
in  the  streets  if  he  is  not  reelected.  If  Mr.  Hoover  is 
no  better  prophet  about  growing  grass  than  he  was 
about  chickens,  pots,  and  poverty  in  1928,  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  are  greatly  disturbed  with 
his  present  predictions,  his  present  maledictions,  or 
his  present  political  horticulture. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  perhaps  one 
reason  grass  has  not  grown  in  the  streets  during  his 
administration  is  that  it  never  had  a  chance  to  grow. 
It  was  tramped  in  the  dust  by  the  feet  of  more  than 
10,000,000  men  and  women  who  are  walking  the  streets 
of  this  country  in  absolute  idleness. 

The  President  could  have  had  only  one  idea  in  view 
when  he  made  the  New  York  speech,  and  that  was  to 
parade  the  goblins  and  ghosts  of  fear.  It  is  the  sarcasm 
of  politics  that  a  people  already  "busted"  are  now  to  be 
scared  to  death  by  the  defeated  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  Republican  campaign  touched  the  bot- 
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torn  of  pessimism  and  despair  when  the  President  spoke 
in  New  York. 

The  real  issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  fundamental 
difference  in  philosophy  of  the  two  parties.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Republican  party  is  to  stand  hitched  to 
things  as  they  are.  The  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  abandon  the  camp  fires  of  President  Hoover 
and  move  into  the  territory  of  the  new  deal. 

The  Republicans  in  their  defense  of  things  as  they 
are  have  an  ancient  and  historic  precedent.  They  oc- 
cupy in  this  campaign  the  same  position  that  the 
Pharisees  occupied  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
Judea.  The  Pharisees  were  a  powerful  but  selfish 
class.  They  created  great  walls  of  prejudice  and  con- 
stantly reconstructed  the  citadels  of  privilege.  The 
Pharisees  were  stand-patters  of  the  first  order.  They 
believed,  and  honestly  believed,  that  grass  would  grow 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  if  they  were  not  in  control 
of  the  government.  They  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  new  deal  as  President  Hoover.  They  were  as  much 
in  favor  of  a  prohibitive  tarifi"  as  Senator  Grundy. 
They  actually  believed,  just  as  Ogden  Aiills  believes, 
that  their  class  was  the  only  class  fit  to  rule.  They 
were  as  great  monopolists  as  Andrew  Mellon.  The 
Pharisees  were  not  wholly  bad  people.  They  just  be- 
lieved they  were  better  than  other  people.  They  fasted 
with  punctilious  regularity  twice  a  week — didn't  eat  a 
thing — but  they  never  gave  themselves  any  concern  or 
made  any  plans  for  the  unemployed  and  idle  who  went 
hungry  all  the  time.  The  Pharisees  were  meticulous 
in  giving  alms  to  the  poor.  They  believed  in  benev- 
olence and  unstinted  charity,  but  they  never  tried  to 
reconstruct  or  change  the  social  and  economic  order 
which  made  men  so  poor  as  to  require  the  giving  of 
alms.  The  Pharisees  discovered  the  poultice.  The 
Pharisees  were  strong  for  the  narcotic.  In  fact,  the 
Pharisee  was  our  first  stand-pat  Republican. 
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The  Pharisees  of  this  Nation  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  and  a  bad  headache  on  November  8,  1932. 
The  American  people  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  new  deal. 


STATE  CONTROL  OF  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  RELATION  OF  LAW  AND 
BUSINESS  HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES 
OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECEMBER  5,  1932 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  witnessed  in 
this  Nation  the  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  our 
social  and  economic  well-being.  These  broad  changes 
in  the  social  order  offer  interesting  but  perplexing 
problems  to  students  of  the  science  of  government. 
One  of  the  positive  benefits  which  the  historians  will 
credit  to  this  devastating  period  of  readjustment  is 
that  somehow  it  has  served  to  create  a  wholesome 
public  opinion  receptive  to  change  and  compelling  in 
its  demands  for  economy,  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  a  sound  redistribution  of  the 
functions  of  government. 

As  governor  of  North  Carolina  during  this  period,  I 
have  advocated  and  tried  to  help  achieve  an  orderly 
redistribution  of  the  functions  of  government  as  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  local  units.  One  of  the  primary 
considerations  in  the  enactment  of  this  North  Carolina 
program  was  the  development  of  a  sound  plan  of  state 
control  of  local  expenditures. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  could  not  foresee  the 
astounding  expansion  which  has  come  in  both  Federal 
and  state  governments.     Our  governmental  concepts 
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in  the  primitive  or  frontier  civilization  of  America 
crystallized  around  the  county  courthouse.  As  the 
years  passed  it  was  local  governmental  problems  which 
most  intimately  concerned  the  life  of  the  people.  And 
today  with  all  the  expansion  which  has  come  in  state 
and  Federal  governmental  service,  the  counties,  towns 
and  other  local  units  are  performing  a  multitude  of 
services,  exerting  a  tremendous  power,  and  imposing 
an  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxation.  The  local  unit 
has  shrunk  relatively  in  size  and  importance,  but  it 
has  not  as  a  rule  shrunk  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  ac- 
tivity or  in  the  volume  of  spending.  For  the  past 
dozen  years  local  units  have  joined  in  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Federal  and  state  government  in  ex- 
panding expenditures  more  rapidly  than  their  capacity 
to  pay. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  local  government  through- 
out the  Nation  increased  from  about  33,000,000,000  at 
the  end  of  the  World  War  to  about  37,000,000,000  last 
year.  Under  actual  conditions  ihe  cost  of  local  gov- 
ernment today  cannot  be  met  in  many  units  of  the 
State.  The  reason  is  simple.  Within  three  years  the 
income  of  the  Nation  has  fallen  from  ^90,000,000,000 
to  less  than  350,000,000,000,  but  the  cost  of  local 
government  had  declined  hardly  at  all. 

How  have  these  local  units — counties,  states,  towns, 
districts — been  able  to  maintain  this  unprecedented 
level  of  expenditure  in  the  face  of  diminished  resources 
with  which  to  pay.^  The  answer  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  local  government — borrowed  money.  Local  govern- 
ments have  not  only  anticipated  the  future,  they  have 
spent  it.  The  second  answer  is  that  local  governments 
began  to  be  weaned  away  from  the  primitive  concept 
of  government  and  began  to  lean  upon  the  bigger  reser- 
voir— the  state.  State  aid  for  local  roads,  state  aid 
for  public  schools,  state  aid  for  public  health  are  but 
three  of  the  more  important  fields  in  which  local  sup- 
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port  has  been  so  supplemented  by  the  State  that  in 
many  instances  the  State  itself  bears  the  major  burden. 

It  is  a  maximum  in  government  that  the  unit  which 
furnishes  the  revenue  eventually  controls  the  expend- 
iture. In  this  tremendous  increase  in  state  aid  to  the 
local  units  this  maxim  has  not  been  borne  out.  In  my 
State,  and  in  many  of  yours,  the  local  units  became 
accustomed  to  receiving  substantial  amounts  of  state 
aid  while  retaining  control  of  the  public  policy  toward 
the  particular  service  for  which  state  aid  was  appro- 
priated. 

The  philosophy  underlying  this  policy  may  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  as  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government. 
This  doctrine  is  not  peculiar,  I  think,  to  any  state  or 
section  of  our  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  Democratic  government. 
It  is  the  concrete  expression  of  the  inner-fear  of  the 
citizen  that,  if  his  government  is  not  kept  close  at 
home,  his  government  will  control  him  instead  of  his 
controlling  his  government. 

While  government  in  its  expanding  services  has  come 
to  be  the  most  important  and  most  complex  business 
in  our  Nation,  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government 
has  come  in  large  measure  to  be  a  means  toward  local 
power  to  mismanage.  It  has  resulted  in  local  units 
getting  into  financial  trouble  and  laying  their  burden 
on  the  lap  of  the  state. 

Students  of  government  have,  of  course,  pointed  out 
the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  doctrine  of  local  self- 
government  and  have  advocated  practical  safeguards 
against  extravagence  and  waste  by  local  units.  One 
of  the  earliest  effectual  efforts  to  put  some  check  upon 
the  power  of  local  boards  is  to  be  found  in  the  action 
of  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  In  1921,  I  believe,  West 
Virginia  enacted  a  statute  placing  upon  an  arm  of  the 
state  government  the  responsibility  of  examining  and 
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approving  indebtedness  incurred  by  local  units,  and  of 
requiring  repayment  by  the  unit. 

The  Indiana  plan  represents  another  practical  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  expenditure  and  the  debts  of  the 
local  units  by  conferring  upon  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion the  authority  upon  complaint  to  review  the  budget 
of  any  local  unit. 

North  CaroHna  has  recently  gone  further  than  any 
other  state  in  enacting  effective  measures  of  state  con- 
trol of  local  expenditures.  The  1931  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  removed  this  commonwealth  from 
its  traditional  position  of  conservation  and  laissezjaire^ 
and  committed  it  to  the  philosophy  that  new  conditions 
demand  new  remedies.  In  a  broad  field,  it  provided 
for  a  redistribution  of  the  functions  of  state  and  local 
governments  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  effective 
state  control  of  local  expenditures.  At  home  and 
throughout  the  Nation  our  action  is  considered  auda- 
cious. The  philosophy  of  the  North  Carolina  experi- 
ment is  predicated  upon  the  proposition  that  we  live 
in  a  new  era  and  that  the  pattern  of  government  must 
conform  to  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  this  period. 

Between  1919  and  1931  the  total  cost  of  government 
in  North  CaroHna,  state  and  local,  rose  from  about 
323,500,000  annually  to  more  than  3100,000,000  an- 
nually. It  is  true  that  state  expenditures  increased 
more  rapidly  than  local  expenditures.  But  the  increase 
in  state  expenditures  was  necessitated  by  the  ever  grow- 
ing demand  by  the  counties  for  state  aid  in  the  support 
of  local  services.  In  1930,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  government  was  spent  by,  through,  or  for, 
local  units. 

During  this  period  the  doctrine  of  local  self-govern- 
ment was  dominant  in  North  Carolina.  These  state 
appropriations  to  local  units  did  not  change  the  center 
of  authority  and  responsibility.     It  continued  to  reside 
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in  the  local  unit.  The  local  tax  burden  for  public  roads 
or  public  schools  was  not  decreased  from  year  to  year 
— it  was  increased. 

It  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  policy  which  set 
the  stage  for  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  North 
Carolina  plan  of  state  control  of  local  expenditures 
which  was  enacted  by  the  1931  General  Assembly. 
North  Carolina  has  100  counties  varying  in  size,  popu- 
lation, and  wealth.  Yet  each  was  attempting  to  main- 
tain its  public  service  on  a  more  or  less  uniform  scale, 
regardless  of  its  ability.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
to  you  that  some  of  the  counties  were  walking  upright 
under  the  load,  others  were  stumbling,  not  a  few  had 
fallen  down.  It  was  not  a  bright  or  promising  situation 
which  confronted  the  1931  General  Assembly,  as  the 
local  units  were  crumbling  under  the  weight  of  inca- 
pacity. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  condition  .f*  We  did  not 
stop  to  debate  this  issue.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, it  seemed,  was  breaking  down  at  many  points 
where  it  most  intimately  served  the  needs  of  the  people. 
We  were  determined  to  readjust  our  government  to  fit 
the  new  conditions.  In  the  face  of  the  situation  old 
methods  and  maxims  seemed  ineffectual.  The  crisis 
demanded  action. 

We  had  carefully  prepared  the  way  for  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1930 
I  began  with  the  proper  arms  of  the  state  administra- 
tion and  with  the  help  of  outside  independent  agencies 
to  find  the  facts.  We  carefully  surveyed  the  local 
roads,  the  public  school  system,  the  administration  of 
local  finance.  Reports  showing  the  actual  situation 
were  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  scope  of  the  reorganization  was  set  up 
with  care. 

We  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  1931  we  had 
one  important  ally  upon  which  in  normal  times    we 
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could  not  depend.  That  ally  was  the  depression.  In- 
ertia and  resistance  to  change,  in  the  masses  of  citizens, 
often  block  carefully  planned  reform  in  government. 
This  is  especially  true  in  times  of  normal  prosperity. 
The  continuous  and  progressive  shrinkage  of  income 
and  earnings,  which  was  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
depression,  made  the  property  taxes  levied  by  local 
units  especially  burdensome.  The  continuous  dwin- 
dling of  crop  values  and  industrial  output  eventually 
led  to  the  slogan  "taxes  on  property  must  be  reduced." 
And  the  reduction  must  not  be  a  theoretical  reduction. 
It  must  be  a  practical  reduction  in  fact;  a  reduction 
which  would  touch  the  most  sensitive  nerve  of  the  col- 
lective citizenship  of  the  State — the  pocketbook.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  State  stepped  in  and  invoked 
the  doctrine  that  the  government  which  supplies  the 
revenue  must  control  the  policy.  North  Carolina 
pioneered.  It  pioneered  in  state  control  of  local  ex- 
penditures for  local  roads,  for  public  schools,  and  for 
local  publ  c  debt. 

The  reorganization  which  provided  effectively  for 
larger  state  control  of  local  expenditures  followed  two 
patterns.  In  the  first  place,  the  General  Assembly 
provided  that  the  maintenance  of  those  functions  of 
local  government  which  are  peculiarly  state-wide  in 
effect^ — as,  for  example,  roads  and  schools — should  be 
set  up  as  functions  of  the  State.  In  the  second  place, 
in  order  to  check  the  extravagance  of  local  boards  In 
incurring  public  debt  and  adding  to  future  tax  burdens, 
the  General  Assembly  provided  that  the  State  should 
supervise  and  control  the  incurring  of  additional  local 
public  debt. 

Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  removed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  county  roads  from 
the  county  commissioners  and  placed  it  upon  the  State 
Highway  Department.  Since  July  1,  1931  every  foot 
of  the  45,000  miles  of  county  roads  in  North  CaroHna 
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has  been  maintained  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment with  an  efficient  organization  covering  the  entire 
State.  In  taking  over  the  roads  from  the  counties  the 
State  went  a  step  further  and  assumed  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  county  prisoners.  It  removed  these 
men  from  county  jails  and  chain  gangs  where  they  had 
been  confined  and  worked  under  conditions  which  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  inhumane.  These  men 
have  been  placed  in  some  twenty-four  concentration 
camps,  advantageously  located  throughout  the  State, 
and  they  furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 
labor  in  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  state 
highways  and  county  roads. 

Recognizing  public  education  as  a  state  function  the 
General  Assembly  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  constitutional  public  school  term  upon 
the  State  itself  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
This  action  relieved  the  counties  of  their  former  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  the  primary  support  of  the  public 
school  system  out  of  local  revenue,  that  is,  out  of 
property  taxes. 

The  Local  Government  Commission,  created  by  the 
1931  General  Assembly,  has  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
proving the  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  local  units. 
During  the  past  dozen  years  It  has  been  true  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I  suspect  it  is  true  in  most  states,  that 
the  annual  tax  bill  of  local  governments  has  risen  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  capacity  of  these  local  units. 
But  even  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  annual  tax 
bills  of  local  government  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  annual  expenditures.  The  other  sources  of  public 
funds,  almost  if  not  quite  as  important  as  tax  revenue, 
was  the  ever-handy  bond  Issue.  In  my  State,  bonds 
were  Issued  not  only  for  permanent  improvements  such 
as  school  buildings,  local  roads,  street,  and  sewer  im- 
provements, but  also  for  funding  operating  expenses 
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when  current  revenue  collections  were  insufficient  to 
balance  expenditures. 

The  General  Assembly  decreed  that  no  bond  or  note, 
nor  even  a  tax  anticipation  note,  could  be  issued  by 
local  governmental  units  without  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Commission  at  Raleigh,  or,  failing 
to  secure  that  approval,  without  a  favorable  vote  of 
the  citizens. 

In  these  three  important  fields — roads,  schools,  and 
public  debt  which  constitute  the  major  services  sup- 
ported by  local  taxation — my  State  today  has  an  effec- 
tive control  and  check  on  local  expenditures.  The  road 
law,  placing  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  upon  the 
State,  also  prohibited  county  commissioners  from  levy- 
ing any  tax  on  property  for  road  maintenance  or  con- 
struction. The  school  bill  permitted  the  counties  to 
supplement  state  standards  of  school  operation,  but  it 
placed  upon  an  arm  of  the  state  government — namely, 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization — the  responsibility 
for  approving  these  supplements  before  they  are  effec- 
tive. The  State  has  complete  control  of  local  expend- 
itures which  are  provided  by  credit,  unless  it  is  over- 
ridden by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  local  taxpayers. 
I  know  of  no  Instance  in  which  the  local  board  has  ap- 
pealed from  the  State  to  the  people.  To  show  the 
effective  working  of  state  control,  I  will  say  that  since 
July  1,  1931,  the  Local  Government  Commission  has 
authorized  the  issuance  of  less  than  ^1,000,000  of  local 
bonds  for  permanent  Improvements.  During  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  local  units  had  Issued  an  average  of 
330,000,000  in  new  bonds  annually. 

The  North  Carolina  plan  of  state  control  of  local 
expenditures  has  had  the  following  important  effect: 
namely,  to  tackle  and  stop  in  its  tracks  the  advancing 
tax  burden  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of 
North  Carolina.  Actually,  the  curve  of  taxation  has 
been   turned    definitely   downward.     The   school    and 
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road  legislation  alone  cut  the  cost  of  these  services  more 
than  ^6,000,000  annually.  These  measures  reduced 
the  tax  burden  on  property  in  the  amount  of  ^12,000,- 

000  annually.  In  other  words,  the  total  property  tax 
bill  of  North  Carolina  in  1930  was  360,000,000,  in  1931 
it  was  347,750,000 — a  reduction  of  over  20  per  cent. 
The  result  has  been  more  economical  government,  and 
also  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  burden. 

You  may  ask  whether  state  control  of  local  expend- 
itures has  resulted  in  inferior  quality  of  schools,  roads, 
and  other  services.  I  answer  most  emphatically,  it 
has  not.  State  maintenance  of  local  roads  cut  the  cost 
of  maintenance  32,250,000  a  year,  but  state  mainte- 
nance is  incomparably  superior  to  the  former  county 
and  township  maintenance.     As  an  illustration,  may 

1  point  out  that  school  children  are  transported  to  con- 
solidated schools  in  North  Carolina  in  the  main  over 
county  roads.  North  Carolina  transports  more  chil- 
dren than  any  other  state.  Last  year  under  state 
maintenance  we  transported  16,000  more  children  than 
the  year  before  when  county  roads  were  maintained 
by  county  commissioners.  Yet  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion last  year  was  3350,000  less  than  the  year  before — 
a  result  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  school 
buses  and  trucks  had  better  roads  over  which  to  operate. 
State  operation  of  the  public  schools  has  resulted  in  bet- 
ter organization,  a  better  distribution  of  children  in  the 
several  districts,  cheaper  purchasing  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  many  other  practical  economies.  And 
the  teachers  have  been  paid  promptly  and  at  par.  The 
children  are  well  taught  and  are  afforded  excellent  edu- 
cational experiences  and  opportunities. 

I  would  not  have  you  think,  however,  that  this  pro- 
gram has  not  had  opposition.  This  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  when  power  was  taken  from  the  officials  of 
100  counties  and  at  least  400  towns.  The  road  bill 
alone  abolished  over  600  local  road  officials.     The  op- 
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ponents  of  this  program  charged  that  these  measures 
were  undemocratic,  that  they  invaded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  local  self-government.  This  objection  faded 
before  the  inexorable  pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
failed  to  register  in  the  legislative  mind. 

The  truth  is  that  local  self-government  was  not 
destroyed,  it  was  given  a  new  interpretation.  The 
General  Assembly  did  not  in  any  respect  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  local  citizens  when  it  withdrew  some  of 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  local  boards.  With  respect  to 
roads,  schools,  and  debt  the  people  have  as  complete 
power  as  under  the  old  order. 

President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recently  made 
a  most  significant  declaration.  He  stated  that  it 
would  be  a  policy  of  his  administration  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  all  governments,  state  and  local,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  public  service. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  North  Carolina  plan.  We  have 
been  Interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  public  service 
without  destroying  or  impairing  the  public  service. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  had  the  courage  to  do 
new  things.  We  have  not  been  afraid,  if  you  please,  to 
experiment  In  the  great  laboratory  of  state  government. 
We  have  tried  to  adapt  our  government  to  fit  new  con- 
ditions, not  so  much  by  changing  the  fundamentals  as 
by  changing  the  forms  with  which  principles  are  too 
often  confused.  The  state  has  looked  through  the 
outward  form  of  local  governments  and  seen  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 
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THE  DUKE  ENDOWMENT  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

ADDRESS*  DELIVERED  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 

THE  EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DUKE 

ENDOWMENT 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

DECEMBER  11,  1932 

North  Carolina  pauses  gratefully  today  to  contem- 
plate the  philanthropies  of  James  B.  Duke.  Rocke- 
feller and  Carnegie  alone  exceeded  him  in  public  bene- 
factions. Our  people  could  be  neither  just  nor  fair- 
minded  were  they  to  forget  or  fail  to  appreciate  what 
this  man  has  done  for  the  good  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Duke  was  an  empire  builder.  His  name  was  well 
known  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Although  he 
held  no  public  office,  he  sent  his  ambassadors  of  com- 
merce to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power  he  remembered  the  place  of  his  birth.  I 
can  hear  him  say  in  the  evening  of  his  life:  "Let  me 
look  at  the  rock  from  whence  I  was  hewn."  North 
Carolina,  which  had  contributed  him  to  the  world  and 
furnished  him  the  stage  upon  which  many  of  his  dreams 
were  realized,  received  the  major  legacies  from  his 
hands  for  its  social,  intellectual,  and  humanitarian 
enrichment. 

I  would  not  presume  to  tell  you  in  detail  what  the 
Duke  Endowment  has  done  for  our  people.  Many  of 
you  are  better  equipped  to  tell  the  story.  It  is  my 
purpose,  however,  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  this 
man  gave  his  millions  and  to  analyze  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  what  he  has  done  in  North  Carolina. 

Education  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  en- 
dowment.    Hence  at  Durham,  the  university  bearing 

*  This  address  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  with  other  addresses  delivered  at  the 
celebration. 
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his  name  has  been  constructed.  Its  physical  equip- 
ment is  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  To  it,  through  the 
means  of  a  permanent  endowment,  he  is  bringing  some 
of  the  master  minds  of  this  generation.  And  because 
Davidson  College,  supported  and  maintained  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  been  building  nobility  into 
the  character  of  young  men  for  a  long  time,  this  insti- 
tution was  included  in  his  benevolence.  The  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University  at  Charlotte,  with  a  long  and  hon- 
orable history  of  cultural  education  for  the  Negroes  of 
America,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Duke  as  the  institution 
of  that  race  to  profit  through  his  philanthropies. 

However,  in  no  sphere  of  his  benefactions  in  North 
Carolina  does  the  public  come  into  more  practical  or 
thrilling  contact  than  in  hospitalization.  The  hospital 
which  he  made  an  adjunct  of  Duke  University  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  attest  to  his  interest  in  this  field  of 
public  welfare. 

But  that  is  only  suggestive  of  the  provisions  which 
he  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  Not 
only  there  but  throughout  our  state  hospitals  have  been 
erected  largely  through  the  aid  of  this  endowment,  with 
modern  equipment  and  competent  medical  and  nursing 
staffs.  This  year  47,000  of  our  indigent  sick  and  poor 
have  received  aid  in  these  hospitals,  and  during  the 
life  of  this  trust  so  far  in  North  Carolina  approximately 
33,000,000  has  been  expended,  of  which  ^2,000,000  was 
for  this  charitable  service. 

In  North  Carolina  also  institutions  for  the  care  and 
training  of  orphans  have  received  from  this  endowment 
more  than  35,000,000.  "Every  effort,"  Mr.  Duke  said, 
"Should  be  made  to  safeguard  these  wards  of  society." 

Our  State  has  reaped  also  from  his  generosity  3500,000 
invested  in  rural  Methodist  churches,  and  also  for  the 
care  of  superannuated  ministers  of  the  Gospel  more 
than  3150,000  has  been  so  far  distributed. 

Mr.  Duke  did  not  seek  to  upset  what  other  men  had 
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done;  he  desired  rather  to  enter  into  their  labors.  Al- 
though a  man  who  had  spent  the  major  part  of  his 
life  in  the  thick  of  industrial  activity,  he  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  other 
men  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  life  of  our 
State.  Therefore,  when  he  built  Duke  University  he 
wished  it  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  ambition  of  those 
who  had  founded  and  worked  for  Trinity  College. 
This  idea  of  supplementing  the  work  of  other  men, 
this  willingness  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
dreams,  characterized  every  detail  of  his  philanthrophy. 
The  arms  of  the  Duke  Endowment  embrace  many  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  pride  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  naming  of  them  the  imagination  is  fired  with  the 
possibilities  for  infinite  good  to  humanity.  Surely  Mr. 
Duke  has  created  an  instrumentality  for  great  good, 
which  without  regard  to  race  or  creed  will  bless  our 
peopk  for  generations  to  come. 

As  we  gather  here  the  question  naturally  arises: 
what  will  most  surely  and  adequately  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  man.?  I  venture  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  greatest  memorial  to  this  man  is  the  daily 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  goes  up  from  the  befriended 
child,  the  youth  who  is  given  greater  opportunity,  and 
from  the  public  wards  of  pain  where  science  is  restoring 
health  and  peace  to  stricken  humanity. 

North  Carolina  is  feeling  today  many  unusual  trends 
in  its  economic  and  social  life.  Our  people  have  felt 
the  lash  of  unkind  circumstances.  We  have  had  our 
share  of  the  distress  and  heartaches  of  our  times.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  benefits  of  the  Duke 
Endowment  will  continue  to  aid  and  comfort  our  people 
in  the  hard  days  that  are  ahead. 

It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say  that  our  Commonwealth 
stands  at  the  crossroads.  Yet  as  one  who  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  public  life  of  North 
Carolina  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  feel  in  my  heart 
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that  we  are  now  making  decisions  which  will  mark  and 
color  our  destiny  for  many  years.  Much  of  our  future 
depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  political  leadership.  But 
much  also  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  men  of  great 
wealth  toward  their  fellowmen.  As  we  face  an  un- 
charted future  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  men  of 
wealth  will  be  deeply  convicted  of  their  duty  to  man- 
kind. 

There  is  something  splendid  to  me  about  this  citizen 
of  the  world  who  walked  in  Wall  Street  and  in  Lom- 
bard Street  but  who  could  not  forget  the  red  foothills 
of  Durham  County.  There  is  something  deeper  than 
a  superficial  loyalty  in  a  man  who  gathers  wealth  from 
the  whole  world  and  lays  it  in  gratitude  at  the  feet  of 
the  State  which  nurtured  both  him  and  his  father  before 
him.  Regardless  of  his  far-flung  activities  Mr.  Duke 
was  a  North  Carolinian.  No  matter  where  he  went 
he  could  not  forget  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  our 
people.  Our  people  were  his  people — our  tradition 
was  in  his  blood. 

Men  are  what  they  are  largely  because  of  conditions 
under  which  they  live  and  labor,  the  life  current  about 
them,  the  prevailing  philosophies  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Duke  began  his  life  in  an  unsocial  era.  The  mold  of 
his  career  was  set  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  material  advance,  of  wealth 
amassing  by  the  pioneers  in  the  new  industrialism,  of 
scientific  discovery,  of  inventive  genius^ — but  it  was 
night-time  for  the  purely  social  and  human  values. 
Duke,  himself,  was  a  frontiersman  forging  ahead  under 
the  momentum  of  an  intensely  individualistic  will.  In 
his  early  days  rugged  self-reliance  was  the  chief  capital 
asset:  the  race  was  for  the  swift,  the  battle  for  the 
strong.  The  people  of  North  Carolina,  therefore,  re- 
joice that  this  captain  of  industry,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment,  detached  himself  from  his  contemporaries 
and  wholeheartedly  fell  in  with  the  warm  currents  of  a 
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more  friendly  philosophy.  We  are  indeed  glad  that 
above  the  sounds  of  industrial  conflict  he  heard  the 
small  but  nevertheless  compelling  voice  of  humanity. 


STATEMENTS  AND  INTERVIEWS 


BENJAMIN  RICE  LACY'S  DEATH 

FEBRUARY  21,  1929 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  even  now  that  Ben  Lacy 
is  dead.  He  was  my  friend.  I  have  known,  loved, 
and  respected  him  since  I  was  a  schoolboy. 

His  passing  brings  to  me  an  indescribable  sense  of 
personal  loss  and  sorrow.  Something  beautiful  and 
very  tender  has  gone  out  of  life  for  me.  Regret  that 
the  State  has  lost  an  able,  honest,  and  efficient  servant 
is  submerged  in  the  profounder  grief  of  my  having  lost 
a  friend. 

No  finer  Christian  gentleman  ever  lived  than  Ben 
Lacy.  Able,  conscientious,  unfailingly  courteous,  se- 
renely gentle,  a  loving  husband  and  father — he  was  a 
living  embodiment  of  those  qualities  I  have  always 
been  taught  to  reverence  most.  He  loved  God  and 
kept  His  Commandments  from  earliest  youth  on,  yet 
there  was  about  his  life  the  softer  glow  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy.  His  inspiring  sense  of 
duty  did  not  make  him  any  less  lovable.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  men  I  have  known  who  was  literally 
not  afraid  to  die.  His  sublime  faith  was  absolutely 
unclouded  by  doubt. 

The  silver  cord  is  loosed.  The  golden  bowl  is  broken. 
Lacy's  dust  goes  back  to  that  of  the  State  he  loved  so 
well  and  his  spirit  to  the  God  he  served  with  beautiful 
devotion.  His  life  sheds  a  benediction  on  the  public 
service  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  always  by 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


A.  S.  HANES:     CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 

AIARCH  19,  1929 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  certainly  my  pleasure, 
publicly  to  recognize  the  splendid  service  rendered  the 
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State  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hanes,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
served  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mission. 

It  was  the  poHcy  of  Mr.  Page,  expressed  to  me  be- 
fore he  resigned,  to  reduce  the  overhead  of  the  High- 
way Department.  Mr.  Hanes  adopted  the  poHcy  of 
Mr.  Page  and  carried  it  to  full  fruition.  In  barely 
two  months  time  he  has,  by  prodigious  effort,  reduced 
the  overhead  operating  expense  of  the  department  by 
the  substantial  sum  of  3165,000.  And  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  morale  or  effi- 
ciency. He  has  carried  forward  vigorously  the  strict 
and  scrupulous  business  policies  so  ably  initiated  under 
Mr.  Page's  direction  and  the  department  is  now  func- 
tioning with  absolute  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hanes's  willingness  to  drop  his  large  business 
affairs  and  assume  the  arduous  and  responsible  charge 
of  this  important  department  of  the  State's  government 
is  finely  illustrative  of  the  high  patriotism  and  unselfish 
civic  interest  with  which  the  public  service  of  the  State 
is  constantly  enriched.  One  of  the  enduring  satisfac- 
tions of  my  administration  thus  far  arises  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  called  upon  a  single  citizen  to  per- 
form a  public  service  who  has  not  instantly  responded. 
Such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  North  Carolina. 


RESIGNATION  OF  EDWIN  BRIDGES 

MARCH  28,  1929 

I  hate  to  see  Bridges  leave.  I  have  a  deep  and 
genuine  admiration  and  regard  for  him  both  person- 
ally and  as  an  able  and  upright  public  official. 

The  position  of  commissioner  of  pardons  is  one  of 
exacting  responsibility.  Ability  and  judgment  of  a 
high  order  are   required   to   deal  with   its   perplexing 
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problems  and  to  these  necessary  qualities  may  be 
added  another  almost  as  important:  a  verile  capacity 
for  human  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Edwin  Bridges  has  more  than  lived  up  to  these  re- 
quirements. In  ability,  in  scrupulous  integrity  and 
high  character,  and  in  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  he  is 
finely  representative  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  leaves  Raleigh  with  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  co-workers  and  the  public  generally. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF  ELECTIONS 

JUNE  8,  1929 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  statement  that  my 
recent  appointment  to  membership  on  the  State  Board 
of  Elections  were  founded  on  factional  politics.  It  has 
been  my  constant  purpose  to  keep  my  administration 
free  from  suggestion  of  punitive  political  policies.  It 
is  true  that  my  appointees  to  the  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions are  my  friends  of  long  standing,  but  they  are  like- 
wise men  of  high  integrity  and  I  know  they  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  office  with  absolute  fairness 
to  all  candidates  and  parties  and  in  harmony  with  my 
well-known  views  concerning  election  laws  and  election 
machinery.  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  I  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  Democratic  party  would  come 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  unfortunate  issues  which  split 
and  rent  our  party  in  the  last  election.  I  am  prompted 
to  make  this  observation  solely  by  reason  of  the  re- 
ported purpose  I  am  alleged  to  have  had  in  mind  in 
naming  the  election  board.  When  I  think  of  parties 
and  politics,  my  plans  originate  in  the  idea  of  preserving 
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the  r>emocratic  party  from  internal  strife  and  bitter- 
ness, to  the  end  that  we  may  have  unity  and  good 
government  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  so  far  as  my  administration  is  associated 
with  politics,  it*  will  be  controlled  by  the  objective  of 
a  united  democracy. 


PRISONERS  REMOVED  FROM  HAZARDOUS 
OCCUPATIONS 

JUNE  19,  1929 

As  governor  of  the  State  I  felt — and  the  prison  au- 
thorities felt — that  it  was  not  the  proper  policy  for  this 
State  to  work  prisoners  at  an  extra-hazardous  occupa- 
tion. The  withdrawal  of  these  prisoners  from  the 
Carolina  Coal  Company*  mines  will  reduce  the  revenue 
of  the  State's  prison  ^90,000  per  year,  but  we  felt  that 
the  question  of  the  safety  of  these  prisoners,  who  are 
in  our  charge  and  who  have  to  work  wherever  they 
were  directed  to  work,  is  of  more  value  than  the  mere 
question  of  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  boasted  for 
some  years  that  we  were  one  of  four  or  five  states 
operating  a  prison  without  a  deficit.  The  operation 
of  a  prison  without  a  deficit  is  of  course  desirous,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  it  there  should  not  be  an  exploitation 
of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

With  the  ever-increasing  population  of  the  State's 
prison  and  the  unusually  large  surplus  of  free  common 
labor  existing  at  this  time,  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  surplus  labor  in  the  prison  is  a  growing  one. 
Unless  it  is  possible  to  effect  some  arrangement  whereby 
this  surplus  prison  labor  can  be  used  in  work  connected 
with  the  building  of  our  highways,  it  would  appear  now 

*  A  total  of  seven  prisoners  were  killed  in  the  fifteen  months  they  were  in  the 
coal  mines.  Five  died  in  an  elevator  accident,  one  was  electrocuted,  and  one  was 
crushed  by  a  coal  car. 
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that  the  prison  will  have  a  large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  Highway 
Commission  and  feel  sure  that  they  will  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  to  effect  some  arrangement  by  which 
these  prisoners  can  be  employed  at  profitable  labor. 


WILL  NOT  USE  OFFICE  TO  AVOID  COURT 
PROCESSES 

JULY  24,  1929 

I  am  sure  I  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  trial  of  the 
case,  but  I  am  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  and  whether 
I  can  legally  be  required  to  respond  to  this  subpoena* 
is  immaterial.  This  is  not  the  question  with  me.  I 
have  no  desire  to  escape  the  duties  of  citizenship  or 
use  the  office  of  governor  to  avoid  processes  of  the 
court.  If  my  evidence  can  be  of  value  to  either  side 
in  this  case,  it  should  be  available  and  as  responsive 
as  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  shall  obey  the  order  of 
the  court. 


THE  PARDON  OF  ROBERT  SEPARK 

JULY  24,  1929 

The  boyf  has  a  sterling  character  and  deserves  to 
be  given  a  chance.  If  he  does  as  well  as  he  has  been 
doing,  I'm  going  to  do  something  for  him  when  I  leave 


*  Governor  Gardner  was  subpoenaed  by  the  defense  counsel  for  the  seventeen 
strikers  charged  with  the  murder  of  Chief  of  Police  Aderholt  of  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
The  subpoena  was  served  July  23,  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Wiley  D.  Peebles  of  Wake 
County. 

t  Robert  Separk  was  serving  from  four  to  eight  years  for  manslaughter.  He  was 
acting  as  Governor  Gardner's  chauffeur  at  the  time  the  full  pardon  was  extended. 
Separk  continued  to  act  as  chauffeur  until  the  end  of  Governor  Gardner's  admin- 
istration. Since  then  he  has  held  a  responsible  position  with  the  Cleveland  Cloth 
Mills  in  New  York  City  of  which  Governor  Gardner  is  president. 
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the  mansion.  I  do  not  mean  I  am  going  to  present 
him  with  anything.  I  am  just  going  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  make  something  of  himself.  I  have  come 
to  know  and  Uke  the  boy,  and  he  has  good  quahties 
in  him. 

DISORDERS  AT  MARION 

AUGUST  23,  1929 

There  is  no  reason  why  intelligent  men  sitting  around 
a  table  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  if  both  are  willing 
to  be  fair.  The  people  of  Marion*  must  not  consider 
this  in  the  light  of  a  purely  local  matter.  The  admin- 
istration is  not  thinking  solely  of  Marion,  but  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  The  whole  rhythm  of  America  today 
is  changed  and  men  must  not  think  they  can  act  toward 
their  employees  or  employers  as  they  did  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Of  course,  a  man  cannot  be  made  to  listen  to  his 
employees,  but  he  is  making  a  grave  mistake  if  he  does 
not. 


THE  LAW  MUST  BE  ENFORCED 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1929 

At  this  critical  period  in  the  State's  history,  it  is  well 
to  recall  some  of  the  guiding  principles  upon  which  our 
system  of  government  rests  and  within  which  it  oper- 
ates. Recent  occurrencesf  make  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  restate  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  State's  policy 

*  The  above  interview  was  issued  to  the  press  by  Governor  Gardner  after  a  con- 
ference with  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend  who  had  been  sent  to  Marion  to  investigate 
the  disorders. 

t  The  above  statement  was  issued  by  Governor  Gardner  upon  receiving  news 
of  the  death  of  Ella  May  Wiggins,  who  was  killed  in  the  strike  disorders  in  Gastonia, 
N.  C. 
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with  reference  to  such  fundamental  matters  as  the 
upholding  of  the  laws  and  preservation  of  the  peace. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  inside  and  outside 
North  Carolina  that  under  our  system  of  government 
the  law  is  supreme.  Under  it  every  citizen  is  guaran- 
teed the  protection,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  civil  and 
property  rights,  including  the  right  to  work  unmolested, 
the  security  of  property,  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
speech,  and  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly. 

It  is  my  duty  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  to 
enforce  the  law.  Under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath 
of  office,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  this  and  to  do  it  without 
regard  to  person,  classes,  or  the  issues  out  of  which 
any  particular  act  of  lawlessness  proceeds. 

This  I  shall  do  without  qualification  or  reservation. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  exert  the  full  power  of  the  State  to 
compel,  if  necessary,  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  or- 
derly processes  of  government  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  deeply  regretted  that  some  of  our  citizens  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  become  provoked  to  the  point 
where  they  have  attempted  to  administer  punishment 
without  due  process  of  law.  No  matter  how  acute 
the  provocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  test 
of  our  civilization  and  the  supremacy  of  constitutional 
government  rests  upon  law  and  order.  Acts  of  violence 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  employ 
every  means  within  my  power  to  detect  and  punish  to 
the  limit  of  the  law  all  persons  who  have  engaged 
or  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this  form  of  lawless- 
ness. It  is  the  right  of  any  person  or  lawful  organiza- 
tion to  enjoy  here  the  fullest  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  peaceful  assembly. 

It  is  emphatically  not  the  right  of  any  person  or 
organization,  however,  to  terrorize  any  individual 
or  community  or  to  attempt  to  overthrow  our  system  of 
government   by   force   and   violence.     Such   activities 
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constitute  a  crime  against  the  State  and  will  meet 
with  the  strictest  repression. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  has  been  manifested  in  the 
actions  of  Judge  Barnhill  in  the  trial  at  Charlotte  and 
the  prompt  action  of  Judge  Shaw  in  declaring  "lawless 
acts  look  alike  whether  committed  by  communist  or 
anti-communist,"  and  the  fair  and  generous  attitude 
of  Judge  Townsend  in  all  phases  of  this  controversy. 

Irrespective  of  its  source  or  the  occasion,  there  is  no 
place  in  North  Carolina  for  terrorism  in  any  form. 
The  law  is  a  refuge  for  all  just  grievances  and  in  no 
case  and  under  no  circumstances  can  violence  or  ter- 
rorism be  justified  and  in  no  case  and  in  no  circum- 
stance will  either  be  tolerated,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  emanates  from  within  or  without  the  State.  Any 
form  of  anarchy  or  any  form  of  terroristic  communism 
occupy  alike  a  position  without  the  pale  of  legal  sanc- 
tion and  both  will  be  promptly  dealt  with  as  crimes 
against  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 


REWARD  OFFERED  FOR  KIDNAPPER 

SEPTEMBER  23,  1929 

I  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  four  hundred  dollars  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
guilty  party  or  parties  who  assaulted  and  kidnapped 
Cleo  Tessner.* 

The  reward  is  offered  in  this  case  for  the  reason  that 
the  local  officers  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  apprehend 
or  gain  any  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  guilty  parties. 
I  offered  no  reward  in  the  Aderholt  and  Wiggins  cases 
for  the  reason  that  immediately  following  both  killings 

*  On  September  19,  1929,  Cleo  Tessner,  discharged  mill  operative,  and  alleged 
organizer  for  the  National  Textile  Workers  Union,  was  taken  from  his  home  in 
Kings  Mountain  by  three  men  who  claimed  they  were  officers.  He  was  carried 
into  South  Carolina,  beaten,  and  ordered  never  to  return  to  Kings  Mountain. 
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arrests  were  made  of  the  individuals  charged  with  the 
crime.  The  purpose  of  a  reward  is  to  secure  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  accused  and  is  never  offered  after 
the  accused  is  arrested. 


NO  CONFERENCE  WITH  COMMUNIST 
LEADERS 

SEPTEMBER  24,  1929 

These  people,*  while  entitled  to  the  full  and  impar- 
tial protection  of  the  law  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
their  rights,  nevertheless  do  not  themselves  speak  the 
language  of  law  and  order,  and  their  whole  doctrine  is 
fundamentally  destructive  and  alien  to  North  Caro- 
lina. If  they  believed  in  our  form  of  constitutional 
government  and  institutions  I  could  and  would  talk 
with  them,  but  their  whole  teaching  is  against  the 
American  form  of  government  and  our  most  cherished 
institutions.  I  do  not  know  how  to  confer  with  such 
a  group. 


JUDGE  HARDING  DESIGNATED  COM- 
MITTING MAGISTRATE 

OCTOBER  3,  1929 

Judge  Hardingf  is  one  of  the  State's  ablest  and  most 
experienced  judicial  officers  and  I  feel  absolutely  con- 
fident that  a  thorough  and  fearless  investigation  of  the 

*  In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  the  Associated  Press,  Governor 
Gardner  stated  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  invite  or  enter  into  conference  with 
Communist  leaders.  The  inquiry  grew  out  of  an  assumption  that  the  governor 
might,  following  his  conference  with  the  textile  leaders,  extend  his  discussions  to 
include  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  group. 

t  Governor  Gardner  issued  a  commission  to  Judge  W.  F.  Harding,  who  was 
holding  court  in  Morganton,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Marion  and  supersede  the 
coroner's  inquest  by  sitting  as  a  committing  magistrate  in  the  hearings  growing 
out  of  the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  in  the  Marion  cotton  mills. 
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facts  will  be  made.  The  selection  of  Judge  Harding 

meets   the  approval  of  Solicitor  Pless   and   the  local 
authorities. 


HUGH  CHATHAM'S  CHARACTER 
OCTOBER  10,  1929 

No  finer  Christian  gentleman  ever  lived  than  Hugh 
Chatham.*  Able,  patriotic,  charitable,  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  true  and  loyal  friend — he  was 
a  living  embodiment  of  all  those  finer  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  soul  I  have  been  taught  to  reverence  most. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  Hugh  Chatham's 
influence  for  good  upon  his  community  and  State.  It 
was  in  any  view  incalculable,  yet  such  was  the  modesty 
and  immolation  of  self  with  which  he  wrought  that  his 
efforts  had  a  way  of  assuming  the  appearance  of  public 
movements  in  which  others  seemed  to  lead.  He  was 
able  without  being  arrogant,  successful  without  being 
selfish,  and  sane  without  loss  of  the  broad  human 
sympathy  which  made  common  men  love  and  trust 
him. 

Such  citizens  are  the  glory  of  any  commonwealth. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILL  SPARE  NO  EFFORT 
TO  VINDICATE  THE  LAW 

OCTOBER  28,  1929 

The  Statef  must  preserve  the  appearance  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  even-handed  justice.     The 

*  Hugh  Chatham,  promotor  and  leader  in  the  woolen  industry  in  North  Carolina, 
was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  chairman  of  the  State  and  member 
of  the  National  Democratic  Executive  Committees,  state  senator,  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  and  was  active  in  the  social,  civic,  and  religious 
affairs  of  Winston-Salem. 

t  After  a  conference  with  the  attorney  general.  Judge  Townsend,  and  Solicitor 
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state  of  North  Carolina  must  not  only  exhaust  every 
resource  at  its  command  to  bring  about  the  indictment, 
conviction,  and  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  mob 
violence,  but  I  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case  the  process  itself  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  open  and  exposed  to  full  view  of  an  interested 
public.  I  need  not  add,  for  the  reassurance  of  that 
vast  majority  of  our  citizenship  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  orderly  processes  of  government,  that 
the  State  will  spare  no  effort  to  uphold  and  vindicate 
the  law  in  this  case. 


CHARITABLE  AND  WELFARE  AGENCIES 
TO  BE  ENLARGED 

JANUARY  3,  1930 

Definite  steps  were  taken  by  Governor  Gardner  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  making  more 
effective  the  work  of  the  State's  charitable  and  welfare 
agencies.  A  reported  increase  of  distress  in  a  number 
of  communities  which  have  been  hard  hit  by  floods, 
unemployment,  and  crop  failures  due  to  other  causes 
was  the  cause  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  State's 
chief  executive. 

At  a  conference  held  in  the  governor's  office  this 
morning  and  attended  by  Doctor  Charles  O'H.  Laugh- 
inghouse,  state  health  officer,  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Berry, 
representing  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  state  welfare  officer,  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  McKimmon,  state  home  demonstration  agent, 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Binford,  head  of  the  State  Parent- 
John  G.  Carpenter,  Governor  Gardner  assigned  Judge  Thomas  J.  Shaw  to  hold 
hearings,  beginning  November  4,  and  to  sit  as  a  committing  magistrate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  which  occurred  in  Gaston  County  on  Septem- 
ber 14  and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Ella  Mae  Wiggins.  This  action  followed 
the  failure  of  a  Gaston  County  grand  jury  to  indict  anyone  for  the  outbreak  or  the 
killing. 
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Teacher  Association,  a  report  on  conditions  prevailing 
in  85  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State  was  considered. 
This  report,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Johnson  from  informa- 
tion recently  received  from  the  welfare  officers  of  the 
counties  heard  from,  indicated  that  while  no  grave 
emergency  existed,  conditions  were  nevertheless  worse 
than  usual  in  many  localities  and  that  some  concerted 
action  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  actual  suifering 
before  the  coming  of  warm  weather. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  governor  should 
immediately  appoint  some  outstanding  citizen  in  each 
county  of  the  State  to  be  the  head  of  a  county  relief 
committee  to  be  composed  of  the  local  welfare  officer, 
the  president  of  the  Woman's  Club,  the  local  farm 
demonstration  agent,  the  county  health  officer,  and  the 
heads  of  the  other  welfare  and  charitable  organizations. 
The  purpose  of  these  local  committees  will  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  relief  work  of  existing  organizations  and 
provide  such  material  assistance  in  individual  cases  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

At  a  meeting  of  health  officers  held  in  Raleigh  yester- 
day, Doctor  Laughinghouse  explained  the  situation  and 
secured  from  them  assurance  of  such  additional  effort 
and  vigilance  as  might  be  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
unusual  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in  the  State. 


RESIGNATION  OF  HARRY  WOODBURN  CHASE 
FEBRUARY  20,  1930 

I  shall  transmit  Dr.  Chase's  resignation  as  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  the  board  of 
trustees  as  soon  as  a  meeting  can  be  held  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  assume  that  under  the  circumstances  Dr.  Chase's 
resignation  will  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
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that  it  may,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the  period 
of  his  service  as  president  of  the  University  is  virtually 
at  an  end. 

Personally,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University,  I  have  received  this  resignation  with 
mixed  emotions  of  pride  and  regret. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  greatest  insti- 
tutions of  public  higher  education  in  the  country. 
With  its  tremendous  income  and  endowment,  its  stu- 
dent body  of  14,000,  and  its  ideals  of  sound  scholar- 
ship and  public  service  long  representative  of  the  best 
in  democratic  higher  education  in  America,  its  pres- 
idency affords  an  almost  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
constructive  educational  statesmanship.  It  is  a  unique 
tribute  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  South, 
and  to  Dr.  Chase  personally  that  he  should  have  been 
selected  from  a  field  of  eligibles  representing  every 
section  of  the  country  for  this  highly  important  posi- 
tion. It  is  indicative  not  only  of  Dr.  Chase's  stature 
in  the  educational  world,  but  of  the  enormous  progress 
made  in  higher  education  in  the  South  in  recent  years 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  position  of  national  eminence 
and  leadership  attained  over  this  period  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Chase  began  his  career  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  twenty  years  ago.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  he 
is  nevertheless  peculiarly  the  product  of  the  University 
and  the  State  which  he  adopted  upon  his  graduation 
from  college  and  where  he  has  since  wrought  purpose- 
fully and  well  as  citizen,  teacher,  college  dean,  and 
university  president. 

He  came  into  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  a  difficult  period.  The  Great  War 
had  just  ended  and  restlessness  and  uncertainty  per- 
vaded the  ranks  of  college  student  bodies  and  faculties 
the  world  over.     His  election  almost  coincided  with 
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the  first  Indications  that  North  Carohna  was  upon 
the  verge  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  bewildering,  forward  move- 
ment in  Its  history.  Hundreds  of  milhons  of  dollars 
were  about  to  be  voted  and  spent  for  good  roads  and 
public  education  In  the  State.  He  came  in,  moreover, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  personality  and  unique  achieve- 
ments of  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  beloved  uni- 
versity president  the  South  has  yet  produced,  Edward 
Kidder  Graham. 

That  he  has  developed  masterful  powers  of  leader- 
ship and  has  gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  Is  attested  by  the  existence  at 
Chapel  Hill  today  of  one  of  the  recognized  great  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  America.  He  found  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  a  loosely  bound  together 
and  inadequately  equipped  aggregation  of  individuals 
and  departments.  He  leaves  it  a  tremendously  virile, 
effective,  forward-looking  university,  secure  in  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  people  and  undoubtedly  but  just 
entering  upon  the  period  of  its  greatest  usefulness  and 
service. 

North  Carolina  has  learned  to  know  and  love  Dr. 
Chase  and  we  shall  miss  him.  We  wish  him  Godspeed 
in  his  new  undertakings. 


CONFERENCE  TO  STUDY  THE  ECONOMIC, 

AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

PROBLEMS 

APRIL  6,  1930 

I  have  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  governors  of 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Tennessee  to  attend.  In  Asheville  on  April  26,  at 
the  Grove  Park  Inn,  a  regional  conference  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  economic,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  Southeast. 

A4y  letter  reads  in  part:  "The  economic,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  conditions  in  our  Southeastern 
states  appear  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  certain 
general  problems  are  of  sufhcient  common  concern  to 
make  their  consideration  by  the  executives  and  business 
leaders  of  those  states  advantageous.  In  other  words, 
there  would  seem  to  exist  an  area  of  certain  funda- 
mental problems  which  might  well  be  approached  from 
a  sectional  rather  than  a  merely  state-wide  standpoint." 

Among  the  problems  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
issued  the  call  for  a  general  Southeastern  conference, 
the  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  paramount  and 
immediate  concern. 

1.  The  agricultural  situation  prevailing  in  the  sec- 
tion with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  large  number  of  foreclosures  of  farm 
mortgages  by  land  banks. 

It  is  my  thought  that  concerted  action  should  be 
immediately  undertaken  by  the  governors,  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  business  leaders  generally  of  the 
section  affected  to  induce  the  Federal  government  at 
Washington  to  grant  every  possible  relaxation  in  its 
policy  of  foreclosure. 

2.  The  industrial  situation  prevailing  in  the  section 
with  particular  emphasis  upon: 

(a)  Existing  unemployment; 

(b)  Some  cooperative  plan  along  the  general  lines 
already  advocated  by  the  Textile  Institute  for  cur- 
tailing overproduction; 

(c)  Development  of  a  basis  for  concerted  action  up- 
on general  industrial  and  business  problems  of  com- 
mon concern. 

The  conference  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary,  and  every  department 
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representative  in  the  states  affected  will  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

Thus  far  definite  acceptances  of  the  invitation  have 
been  received  from  Governor  Horton  of  Tennessee, 
Governor  Pollard  of  Virginia,  and  Governor  Richards 
of  South  Carolina. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  this  conference  is  capable 
of  performing  a  real  and  constructive  service  to  our 
Southeastern  section. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  CONFERENCE 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

APRIL  28,  1930 

Resolved:  That  the  governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  and 
the  representatives  of  agriculture,  business,  and  industry  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  this  conference  do  hereby  agree: 

1.  That,  in  the  interests  of  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  area  they  jointly  represent,  the  establishment  of  an  Annual 
Southeastern  Economic  Conference,  for  the  joint  consideration 
and  solution  of  economic  problems  common  to  these  states  and 
their  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests,  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable; 

2.  That  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  conference  a  South- 
eastern Regional  Council  be  organized. 

3.  That  to  this  end  the  governor  of  each  state  invited  to  this 
meeting  shall  appoint  three  members  of  a  special  conference  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one,  which  shall  jointly  present  to  the  governors, 
not  later  than  August  1,  1930: 

A.  Their  recommendations  for  convening  in  October,  1930, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  governors,  the  First  Southeastern  Eco- 
nomic Conference  representative  of  these  states  and  their  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  industrial  interests,  to  which  body,  the 
plan  for  a  Southeastern  Regional  Council  shall  be  submitted  for 
consideration  and  action. 

B.  A  definite  plan  for  the  organization,  financing,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  Southeastern  Regional  Council. 
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AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  LAW  A  TREMENDOUS 

ADVANCE 

JUNE  11,  1930 

Reports  from  all  over  the  State  indicate  that  the 
law*  generally  worked  well  and  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion  in  last  Saturday's  primary,  and  while  it  is 
still  not  perfect,  it  is  nevertheless  a  tremendous  advance 
over  the  old  system. 

SILVER  SERVICE  RETURNED  TO  MANSION 

JULY  21,  1930 

Mrs.  Gardner  and  I  are  very  much  pleased  to  have 
received  from  the  Navy  Department  the  beautiful  sil- 
ver service  formerly  in  the  Mansion,  but  which  was 
recalled  by  the  Navy  Department  in  1928  for  use  on 
the  Cruiser  Raleigh  in  its  tour  of  European  waters. 

The  return  of  the  silver  service  adds  greatly  to  the 
Mansion  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  silver  in  the  country.  On  the  base  of  the 
large  punch  bowl  is  the  following  engraving:  "From 
the  Citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Battleship  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Legislature  of  1907.  Joint  Committee 
Governor  R.  B.  Glenn,  Lieutenant  Governor  Francis 
D.  Winston,  Chairman,  Speaker  E.  J.  Justice,  Senator 
John  C.  Drewry,  Representative  Charles  U.  Harris 
Representative  C.  F.  Hankins." 

The  bill  making  the  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Charles  U.  Harris  of  Raleigh,  and  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  the  late  Senator  John  C.  Drewry  of  Raleigh. 
Representative  C.  F.  Hankins  was  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Davidson  County.     Lieutenant  Governor 

*  Governor  Gardner  championed  the  enactment  of  the  Australian  ballot  law  in 
his  inaugural  address  and  in  a  special  message. 
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Francis  D.  Winston,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Hankins 
are  the  only  members  living  who  participated  in  the 
ceremony  of  presentation.  The  silver  service  consists 
of  the  following  pieces : 

1  punch  bowl 
24  punch  cups 

23  punch  trays 

1  cream  pitcher 

1  water  pitcher 

1  coffee  pot 

1  sugar  bowl 

1  tea  kettle 

3  trays,  coffee  pot,  teapot,  tea  kettle 

1  waste  bowl 

24  finger  bowls 

24  finger  bowl  trays 
1  lamp 

1  punch  bowl  ladle 
1  small  serving  tray 

3  water  carafes  with  stoppers 
1  teapot 

1  stand — tea  kettle 
1  alcohol  lamp 

1  humidor 

4  match  boxes 

2  candelabras 
6  electric  bulbs 

1  punch  bowl  tray 
1  large  serving  tray 

"Uncle"  David  Haywood,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Mansion  for  thirty-six  years,  as  butler,  was 
the  happiest  person  in  the  Mansion  to  get  the  silver 
service  back,  and  he  immediately  set  out  to  polish  it 
in  grateful  pride  of  possession. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MUST  BE  SUPPLIED 
WITH  PURE-BRED  STOCK 

AUGUST  5,  1930 

Scrub  cattle  in  North  Carolina  have  done  more  harm 
than  all  the  boll  weevils.  I  think  this  train  demon- 
strates that  the  scrub*  in  the  State  must  go  and  the 
counties  must  be  supplied  with  pure-bred  stock.  One 
pure-bred  bull  is  worth  more  than  any  county  com- 
missioner that  I  ever  saw. 


CONFERENCE!  CONCERNING  THE  TOBACCO 
SITUATION 

SEPTEMBER  8,  1930 

Our  problem  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  growers. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  State  is  seriously  affected 
by  the  prevailing  prices.  There  is  nothing  of  more 
vital  concern  to  the  State  and  its  entire  citizenship 
than  the  present  depressed  economic  condition  of 
North  Carolina,  accentuated  by  reason  of  the  prevail- 
ing prices  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Every  possible  serv- 
ice the  State  can  comm^and  is  challenged  to  meet  this 
unprecedented  condition.  It  calls  for  the  highest  type 
of  leadership,  and  constructive  and  courageous  co- 
operation. We  must  face  it  as  North  Carolinians, 
frankly  recognize  its  existence,  plan  for  its  defeat  and 

*  Governor  Gardner  had  spoken  in  Selma  to  more  than  2,000  farmers  and  their 
wives  at  the  initial  stop  of  the  livestock  train,  operated  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  cooperating  with  North  Carolina  State  College  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  prior  to  making  the  above  statement. 

t  This  was  a  scheduled  mass  meeting  of  farmers,  merchants,  and  bankers,  which 
was  to  meet  September  11  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Eastern  North  Carolina 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Governor  Gardner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  W.  A. 
Graham,  and  President  E.  C.  Brooks  encouraged  the  leaders  and  cooperated  in  the 
meeting. 
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with  vigor  organize  our  forces  to  go  forward  in  this 
critical  situation. 

I,  therefore,  hope  and  urge  that  all  sections  and  in- 
terests will  be  well  represented  at  the  proposed  mass 
meeting.*  The  soundest  thought  in  the  State  ought 
to  be  there,  for  this  conference  will  have  on  its  hands 
the  biggest  economic  problem  in  North  Carolina  today. 


STATE  PRISON  TO  FURNISH  SEED  CORN 
SEPTEMBER  9,  1930 

I  have  authorized  and  directed  the  State  Prison  au- 
thorities to  get  in  touch  with  the  drought-stricken  sec- 
tion of  the  State  where  the  corn  crop  had  been  prac- 
tically destroyed,  with  a  view  of  working  out  plans  by 
which  the  State  Prison  will  arrange  to  furnish  seed  corn 
of  pure  bred  variety — 500  to  1,000  bushels — to  the 
farmers  of  this  drought-stricken  area. 

The  counties  in  the  extreme  northwestern  section  of 
the  State  have  suffered  so  disastrously  from  the  drought 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficient  good  seed  corn  will  be 
available  for  planting  purposes.  The  counties  most 
seriously  affected  are  Wilkes,  Watauga,  Mitchell,  Ashe, 
Alleghany,  and  Avery.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
mountain  counties  in  the  Asheville  area  which  have 
also  been  seriously  affected.  My  idea  is  to  have  the 
farm  agents  of  these  counties  ascertain  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  and  make  shipment  direct  to  the  county 
agent  who  will  deliver  the  corn  to  the  farmers  at  the 
courthouse;  the  corn  will  be  offered  to  the  farmers  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  in  line  with  the  prevailing  price. 

*  Governor  Gardner  addressed  the  conference  and  proposed  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  acreage  reduction,  gradual  and  orderly  marketing,  and  better  business  farming 
as  a  means  of  economic  salvation.  A  capacity  crowd  assembled  in  Memorial  Hall 
at  State  College  for  the  meeting.  John  H.  Kerr,  Hallett  S.  Ward,  M.  L.  Corey, 
Josephus  Daniels,  E.  C.  Brooks,  and  Dennis  G.  Brummitt  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 
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The  corn  grown  on  the  Caledonia  Farm  this  year  is 
an  excellent  two-eared  variety.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  farmers  of  this  area  to  obtain  enough  good  corn 
from  private  dealers  to  supply  their  need,  and  I  feel 
that  the  use  of  the  Caledonia  Farm  to  furnish  pure- 
bred seed  of  all  varieties  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  is 
one  of  the  best  services  it  can  possibly  render  the  needs 
of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  prospects  of  the  cane  crop 
at  Caledonia.  One  hundred  acres  were  planted  in  cane 
and  the  prospects  are  that  over  12,000  gallons  of  molas- 
ses will  be  made.  This  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  prisoners,  and  seed  from  this  cane 
is  also  going  to  be  saved  and  offered  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  Preparations  are  also  being  made  to  give 
the  farmers  of  the  State  the  benefit,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  seed  from  the  pure-bred  wheat  which  was  grown 
on  the  farm  this  year. 

There  will  be  enough   sweet  potatoes   to  feed   the 
prisoners,  and  with  60,000  to  70,000  bushels  of  corn, 
16,000  bushels  of  wheat,   12,000  gallons  of  molasses 
and  a  great  crop  of  hogs,   and  I   feel  sure  that  the 
prisoners  of  North  Carolina  will  this  year  live  at  home. 

If  I  could  have  gotten  every  farmer  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  have  planted  a  corn  field,  a  potato  patch,  a 
cane  patch,  a  hay  patch,  and  enough  wheat  for  his 
own  use,  and  raised  his  hogs,  we  would  have  auto- 
matically cut  the  cotton  and  tobacco  acreage  in  North 
Carolina  so  as  to  have  spared  the  problem  of  over 
production. 
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PENSION  INVESTIGATION 

SEPTEMBER  13,  1930 

I  firmly  intend  to  go  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  charges*  involving  the  distribution  of  pension  funds 
in  Guilford  County.  The  State  Pension  Board,  which 
is  comprised  of  the  governor,  the  state  auditor,  and  the 
attorney  general,  met  this  morning  to  consider  what 
steps  should  first  be  taken. 

The  question  of  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
is  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  County  Pen- 
sion Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board. 
In  the  absence  of  some  discrepancy  or  error,  which  can 
be  discovered  by  recourse  to  the  records  here,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  county  board  is  accepted  by  the 
state  auditor  and  treasurer,  the  clerk  being  under  bond 
and  responsible  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds.  In 
every  case,  the  money  is  finally  disbursed  by  the  county 
board,  acting  through  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the 
statute  provides  for  an  annual  revision  of  the  pension 
roll  by  the  local  board. 

But  this  is  state  money,  and  the  county  pension 
boards  constitute  merely  one  branch  of  the  machinery 
through  which  the  State  operates  in  this  field.  The 
State  must  rely  upon  the  local  county  boards  to  keep 
the  rolls  properly  purged,  but  any  charge  of  irregularity 
touching  a  county  board  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
and  immediate  State  concern.  I  have  instructed  the 
attorney  general  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  situation 
and  we  expect  to  get  all  the  facts  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

*  R.  L.  Dixon,  Republican  candidate  for  clerk  of  Guilford  Superior  Court, 
charged  that  there  were  irregularities  in  handling  the  pension  checks  by  the  in- 
cumbent, Mason  W.  Gant.  Following  these  allegations  the  county  commis- 
sioners asked  Governor  Gardner  to  institute  a  full  investigation. 
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WILL  NOT  CALL  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

NOVEMBER  17,  1930 

I  have  given  full  and  deliberate  consideration  to  the 
arguments  in  the  petition  of  the  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  Carolina  Tax  Relief  Association 
asking  that  the  governor  call  the  General  Assembly  into 
special  session  in  December.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
facts  presented  in  the  petition,  and  am  conscious  of 
the  conditions  described  and  the  relief  sought  by  the 
committee.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  clearly  realize 
that  in  a  twenty-day  session  the  Legislature  would  not 
be  able  to  organize  and  handle  the  questions  which 
would  be  presented  to  it,  and  that  a  special  session  in 
December  would  so  interrupt  and  interfere  with  the 
orderly  making  of  plans  which  are  now  in  progress  for 
the  regular  session  in  January  that  the  effect  would  be 
two  sessions  without  adequate,  organized  preparation 
for  either.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  to  call  the  General  Assembly  into  extraordinary 
session  in  December,  and  therefore  cannot  comply  with 
the  request  made  in  the  petition. 


CLEMENCY  FOR  VIOLATORS  OF  BANKING 

LAWS 

NOVEMBER  20,  1930 

There  has  developed  in  recent  months  many  peti- 
tions from  strong  and  influential  sources  applying  for 
clemency  for  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  State  Prison 
for  violation  of  the  banking  laws,  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  for  breaches  of  fiduciary  relations.  While 
I  recognize  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  punishment 
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— each  judge  Imposing  sentences  in  accordance  with 
his  own  view  of  the  law  and  the  evidence — and  also 
recognize  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  lay  down  a  hard 
and  fast  uniform  rule  when  each  case  must  stand  on 
its  own  merit,  yet  I  do  feel  it  my  duty  at  this  time  to 
say  to  the  public  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  this  office 
not  to  interfere  with  the  sentences  of  the  courts  in  the 
above  mentioned  class  of  cases,  unless  there  is  developed 
new  evidence  or  the  health  of  the  prisoner  is  gravely 
jeopardized  by  further  confinement.  Prisoners  of  the 
character  mentioned,  differing  from  ordinary  criminals, 
are  almost  universally  able  to  have  their  cases  presented 
ably  to  the  courts  and  are  rarely  without  powerful 
friends.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  sentences  of 
the  court  in  such  cases  will  stand  unless  discovery  re- 
veals an  entirely  different  condition  from  that  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence. 


REDUCTION  OF  COTTON  CROP  NECESSARY 

DECEMBER  9,  1930 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  a  cotton  crop  of 
14,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton  next  year  would 
furnish  a  final  knockout  for  the  South.  There  is  no 
economic  escape  from  the  fact  that  with  our  huge  carry- 
over of  8,000,000  bales  and  reduced  world  consumption 
of  American  cotton,  we  are  looking  eight  cent  cotton 
squarely  in  the  eye  in  1931  if  we  make  another  normal 
crop.  If  the  leaders  of  Southern  agriculture  do  not 
make  a  united  drive  to  reduce  our  cotton  acreage  next 
year  our  situation  will  be  deplorable.  In  1926  we  made 
our  biggest  crop  of  cotton,  18,000,000  bales,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  cents  per  pound.  In  1927  we  made  one- 
third  less  cotton,  namely  12,000,000  bales,  and  received 
twenty  cents  per  pound.     I   am  convinced   that  our 
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production  of  cotton  in  1931  is  going  to  determine  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  the  South  for  the  next 
decade.  I  reaHze  that  we  cannot  make  a  big  crop  of 
cotton  east  of  the  Mississippi  without  commercial  fer- 
tilizer and  I  also  realize  that  we  cannot  secure  fertilizer 
without  cash,  which  is  going  to  be  most  difficult  to 
obtain.  I,  therefore,  think  that  even  if  we  are  foolish 
enough  not  to  reduce  acreage  that  our  crop  will  be 
greatly  reduced  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  food  value.  The 
banks  and  leaders  of  the  South  should  exercise  the 
highest  degree  of  patriotism  in  directing  this  acreage 
reduction  for  the  salvation  of  the  South.  The  same 
argument  for  cotton  applies  with  equal  force  to  tobacco 
and  the  same  line  of  reasoning  and  possible  economic 
disaster  is  involved. 


STATE  MATERIALLY  REDUCING  DEBT 

DECEMBER  20,  1930 

On  January  1,  1931,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  will 
pay  in  New  York  City  a  total  of  34,899,844  on  bond 
obligations.  This  payment  will  be  made  out  of  the 
current  tax  revenue,  without  any  additional  borrowing. 

Of  the  nearly  35,000,000  payment,  31,650,000  repre- 
sents reduction  in  the  State's  bonded  debt;  33,249,844 
represents  semiannual  interest  on  the  State's  debt. 

After  meeting  these  obligations,  the  state  treasurer 
will  still  have  a  substantial  amount  of  state  funds  on 
deposit  in  North  Carolina  banks,  amply  secured  by 
Federal  and  state  bonds  and  surety  bonds. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  including  the 
payment  to  be  made  January  1,  the  State  will  have 
paid  off  a  total  of  37,948,000  of  its  funded  debt,  and 
in  addition  will  have  invested  in  its  bond  sinking  fund 
a  total  of  31,534,640  for  repayment  of  bond  issues 
maturing  in  the  future.     In  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
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there  has  been  devoted  directly  to  the  reduction  of  the 
state  debt  the  sum  of  39,482,640.  During  the  same 
period,  the  State  has  added  a  total  of  only  ^1, 970,000 
to  its  authorized  public  debt,  effecting  a  net  reduction 
in  one  year  and  a  half  of  37,512,540  in  the  total  author- 
ized indebtedness  of  the  State. 

It  is  my  policy,  and  I  shall  so  recommend  to  the 
coming  General  Assembly,  that  no  addition  be  made 
to  the  state  debt  for  any  purpose.  I  shall  also  recom- 
mend that  the  schedule  of  repayment  now  set  up,  un- 
der which  a  total  of  39,500,000  has  been  paid  on  the 
state  debt,  in  the  past  eighteen  months,  be  maintained. 
The  fiscal  condition  of  the  State  is  sound  in  every  re- 
spect. It  is  taking  care  of  its  obligations  as  they  ma- 
ture, and  will,  of  course,  continue  to  do  so  out  of  the 
current  revenues. 


THE  BROOKINGS  REPORT  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE STUDY 

DECEMBER  29,  1930 

The  Brookings  report  presents  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  our  county  and 
state  government.  While  some  of  its  objectives  will 
not  be  immediately  attainable,  it  never  having  been 
my  intention  to  recommend  so  complete  and  drastic 
a  reorganization  as  the  report  contemplates,  I  am  yet 
firmly  convinced  that  a  more  unified  reorganization 
and  coordination  of  our  governmental  machinery  is  an 
imperative  necessity  at  this  time. 

I  fully  realize  that  we  are  an  old  state,  steeped  in 
traditions,  customs,  and  deeply  ingrained  habits  which 
do  not  readily  respond  to  over-night  changes.  We 
must  not  grasp  more  than  we  can  hold.  Without  ac- 
cepting the  full  report — the  Brookings  Institution  does 
not  expect  it  to  be  received  as  a  whole — ^I  shall  proceed 
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to  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  number  of  its  pro- 
visions into  our  statutory  laws,  convinced  that  its  ad- 
vanced and  sweeping  recommendations  contain  many 
helpful  changes  immediately  suitable  to  our  present 
situation. 

I  shall  not  recommend  the  short  ballot  to  be  applied 
to  the  appointment  of  constitutional  officers,  as  advised 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  but  shall  recommend  it 
for  the  appointment  of  all  state  officers  created  by 
statute.  Neither  do  I  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  go 
as  far  as  the  report  recommends  with  respect  to  insti- 
tutional management.  For  myself — and  I  feel  that 
the  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  reason  of  the  General 
Assembly — the  test  to  be  applied  to  each  recommen- 
dation in  this  report  is:  Will  it  work  efficiently .f*  Will 
it  promote  the  general  welfare.^  Is  it  adjusted  to  our 
needs. f*  And  finally,  in  its  ultimate  operation,  is  it 
economical.? 


FATHER'S  LETTER  PRESENTED  AS 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

JANUARY  5,  1931 

The  most  appreciated  gift  I  received  Christmas  was 
a  framed  letter  written  by  my  father  from  Raleigh, 
while  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  to 
my  mother,  in  1858 — twenty-four  years  before  I  was 
born.  I  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  The 
gift  came  from  my  sister,  Mrs.  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  My 
father  was  a  strong  Whig  and  was  bitter  against  seces- 
sion and  the  Democratic  party.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, however,  he  immediately  organized  a  military 
company,  in  which  five  of  his  brothers  were  members, 
and  became  an  intense  Democrat  and  Secessionist; 

In  this  treasured  letter  he  tells  my  mother  many 
interesting  things  about  Raleigh  and  its  institutions, 

33 
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but  he  especially  emphasizes  that  the  bread  was  the 
meanest  he  ever  ate  and  that  the  chickens  and  turkeys 
seemed  to  have  been  starved  before  they  were  served. 
In  one  respect  he  was  a  modern  legislator.  He  refers 
to  the  attractive  women  in  Raleigh,  but  he  tells  my 
mother,  whom  he  addressed  as  "Dearest  Maggie"  that: 
"There  is  nothing  else  beside  thee  that  is  worth  loving. 
My  whole  affections  are  lavished  on  thee  and  I  know 
full  well  thou  dost  return  my  love  with  that  affection 
that  none  can  possess  but  my  kind  and  affectionate 
wife."  And  he  concludes  saying:  "Maggie,  do  not 
think  of  crying  any  more,  but  think  that  you  have  a 
husband  that  loves  you  with  all  his  heart."  I  suggest 
that  the  letter  to  my  mother  is  not  a  bad  standard  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  follow  in  writing 
to  their  wives.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  mother  believed 
everything  my  father  said. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  LIVE-AT-HOME 
PROGRAM 

FEBRUARY  3,  1931 

I  hereby  designate  the  week  of  February  16  as  live- 
at-home  week  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  At  this 
time  more  than  24,000  teachers  in  6,000  schools  will 
carry  the  live-at-home  message  to  875,000  school  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  again  this  year 
upon  the  effort  to  convey  to  students  and  their  parents 
a  true  picture  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  State 
in  order  that  they  may  more  intelligently  "Farm  to 
Make  a  Living  in  1931." 

Last  year  county  and  local  school  superintendents, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  participated  in  the 
program.  The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
the  public  high  schools  not  only  worked  in  the  schools 
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in  which  they  were  regularly  employed  but  also  ren- 
dered valuable  services  throughout  the  entire  county 
and  often  in  adjoining  counties. 

The  live-at-home  program  has  for  its  main  purpose 
the  encouraging  of  all  of  us  engaged  in  farming  to 
grow  and  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  food  and  feed- 
stuffs  and  livestock  products  necessary  for  family  and 
farm  consumption  the  year  round.  It  would  also  en- 
courage us  to  grow  enough  surplus  to  supply  the  small 
towns  and  the  cities  which  are  our  logical  markets;  and 
it  would  encourage  the  city  folk  of  this  State  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  North  Carolina  farmer  in  their 
purchase  of  the  supplies  which  he  grows. 

The  school  children  should  be  interested  in  and 
should  support  the  live-at-home  program  because: 

1.  They  can  become  acquainted  with  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  needs  of  the  State. 

2.  They  can  help  secure  the  good  will  of  the  parents 
and  neighbors  for  the  movement. 

3.  The  live-at-home  program  means  better  living 
for  the  entire  State,  especially  for  the  children. 

4.  They  can  help  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
to  the  program  now,  which  would  enable  them  to  in- 
clude it  in  their  farm  plans  for  this  year. 

If  the  live-at-home  idea  is  to  be  of  any  real  worth 
in  increasing  the  income  from  farming  and  in  improving 
the  living  conditions  of  our  farmers,  it  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing part  of  our  whole  agricultural  scheme  from  year 
to  year. 

The  financial  distress  of  agriculture  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmer  with  his  tax 
burden;  but  the  real  effect  is  more  far-reaching  than 
this.  To  relieve  the  farmers  of  their  tax  burden  alto- 
gether would  fail  to  relieve  them  of  their  distress.  I 
say  frankly  that  one  of  the  most  serious  elements  in 
the  intricate  maze  of  interlocking  difficulties  with  which 
this  State  is  now  grappling  and  which  we  lump  together 
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under  the  head  of  "economic  depression,"  is  the^fact 
that  its  farmers  are  receiving  for  the  1930  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  380,000,000  less  than  they  received 
for  the  1927  crops.  If  we  had  these  380,000,000,  how 
completely  would  vanish  many  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  grappling  today. 

Hard,  nay,  critical  as  the  situation  is,  it  would  be 
much  more  aggravated  but  for  the  economic  compen- 
sation in  the  acceptance  by  the  farmers  of  this  State 
of  the  live-at-home  idea.  Supported  by  the  press,  the 
agricultural,  business,  and  educational  agencies  in  the 
State,  the  administration  in  January  last  year  under- 
took to  develop  a  state-wide  program  of  encouraging 
every  farmer  and  farm  tenant  to  grow  sufficient  food 
and  feedstuffs  to  be  self-supporting  and  also  designed 
to  relieve  the  annual  importation  into  this  State  of 
more  than  3150,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feedstuffs. 
The  slogan  of  this  campaign  was:  "North  Carolina 
Must  Live-At-Home." 

The  results  for  the  first  year  have  been  most  grati- 
fying. We  reduced  our  cotton  acreage  234,000  acres 
and  increased  our  corn  acreage  271,000  acres.  We  in- 
creased our  yield  of  corn  above  the  1929  crop  1,040,000 
bushels.  We  Increased  all  of  our  home  consumption 
crops.  We  increased  our  corn  crop  12  per  cent;  hays 
7  per  cent;  oats  11  per  cent;  soybeans  35  per  cent;  cow 
peas  19  per  cent;  sweet  potatoes  25  per  cent;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 21  per  cent;  commercial  truck  22  per  cent,  and 
sorghum  cane  24  per  cent. 

The  United  States  government  reports  these  figures. 
It  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  food  and  feed  crops 
in  1930  over  1929  amounted  to  a  saving  of  316,544,000. 
The  significance  of  this  vast  sum  is  appreciated  when 
we  realize  that  without  it  this  amount  In  cash  would 
have  gone  out  of  the  State  for  food  and  feedstufi"s  and 
that  this  would  have  constituted  a  heavy  drain  upon 
the  cash  received  from  cheap  cotton  and  cheap  tobacco. 
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I  hope  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  will  set  as  their 
goal  this  year  the  raising  of  340,000,000  of  food  and 
feedstuffs  over  and  above  that  raised  in  1930. 


NOT  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

FEBRUARY  12,  1931 

I  am  not  a  candidate*  for  the  nomination  of  vice 
president  or  any  office  and  have  no  part  whatever  in 
any  plan  designed  to  encourage  such  movement. 

My  sole  interest  in  public  affairs  is  to  give  to  North 
Carolina  the  best  possible  administration  in  this  critical 
period  of  which  I  am  capable. 

I  really  feel  that  if  I  had  political  ambitions  I  could 
possibly  render  greater  service  to  my  State  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  than  in  any  other  office 
within  the  range  of  my  opportunities  for  future  public 
service. 


TRANSFERRING  THE  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT 

MARCH  6,  1931 

After  considering  all  factors,  including  the  banks  and 
the  public  interest,  it  is  my  reasoned  judgment  that 
the  Seawell  bill  transferring  the  banking  department 
from  the  Corporation  Commission  to  a  commissioner 
of  banking  is  sound,  necessary,  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est; and  I  shall  urge  its  passage  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. .        . 

*  This  statement  was  made  when  a  news  story  appeared  in  the  morning  papers 
to  the  effect  that  Governor  Gardner  was  being  boosted  for  the  vice  presidential 
nomination. 
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APPOINTIVE  HEADS  HELD  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  OPERATING  OFFICE 

APRIL  14,  1931 

From  the  beginning  of  my  administration  I  have 
consistently  taken  the  position  with  respect  to  my  ap- 
pointments that  my  poHcy  is  to  appoint  the  heads 
of  departments  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  effi- 
cient and  proper  conduct  of  the  organization  operating 
under  them.  I  expect  to  continue  this  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  highway,  banking,  personnel,  purchasing, 
prisons,  revenue,  and  all  other  agencies  which  come 
within  my  appointive  power.  It  is  very  easy  for  the 
head  of  a  department  to  evade  responsibility  and  crit- 
icism if  he  has  not  had  complete  control  over  his  sub- 
ordinates. If  a  department  fails  to  function,  I  am 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  hold  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment responsible  for  such  failure  and  not  be  in  a 
position  for  complaint  to  be  made  that  I  imposed  some- 
one on  the  department  for  personal,  political,  or  other 
reasons. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  J.  DEWEY  DORSETT 

MAY  9,  1931 

The  results  of  the  workman's  compensation  act 
have  fully  met  my  expectations.  Mr.  Dorsett*  has 
rendered  splendid  service  and  made  a  fine  record  and 
his  reappointment  gives  me  genuine  satisfaction. 


*  The   above   statement  was   made  when   Governor   Gardner   reappointed   J. 
Dewey  Dorsett  industrial  commissioner  for  a  six  year  term. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATION 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

JUNE  20,  1931 

It  is  generally  known  that  I  regard  the  consolidation 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  and  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
into  the  greater  University  of  North  Carolina  as  being 
the  greatest  permanent  contribution  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  made  in  this  generation.  The 
commission  appointed  for  the  study  and  reorganization 
of  these  institutions  has  the  opportunity  of  guiding  this 
undertaking  along  sound  and  practical  lines  and  of 
preventing  our  making  costly  mistakes.  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  delicate  elements  involved  in  the 
proposal — elements  of  sentiment,  institutional  entity, 
and  pride  of  position.  Yet  I  feel  that  these  three  great 
institutions,  each  supported  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
should  henceforth  work  more  closely  together  and 
strive  more  unitedly  for  the  betterment  and  the 
upbuilding  of  North  Carolina. 

I  have  given  most  careful  consideration  to  every 
phase  of  the  movement;  and  in  the  appointment  of  the 
men  and  women  to  represent  the  State  at  large,  I  have 
chosen  each  with  an  eye  single  to  his  fitness,  equipment 
and  ability  to  go  into  the  whole  subject  with  complete 
personal  and  academic  freedom. 

There  will  be  twelve  members  of  the  consolidation 
commission  of  which  the  governor  is  ex  officio  chairman, 
six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  three  institutions 
and  six  by  myself.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  represented  on  the  commission  by  Dr.  Frank 
Graham  and  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson;  State  College  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick;  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Foust  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Kendrick. 

The  representatives  appointed  by  me  are  as  follows: 
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Mr.  F.  L.  Jackson,  treasurer  of  Davidson  College, 
Davidson;  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend,  formerly  of  Dunn, 
now  of  Charlotte;  Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  Raleigh;  Mr. 
S.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva; 
Miss  Estelle  Shaw,  Rockingham. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  MAINTAIN  THE 
COUNTY  ROADS 

JUNE  27,  1931 

On  July  1,  will  take  place  an  unprecedented  event 
in  North  Carolina.  On  that  date  the  State  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  and  the  first  state  in  the  United 
States,  will  take  over  from  the  counties  the  job  of 
maintenance  and  construction  of  every  mile  of  public 
road  and  every  bridge  in  North  Carolina  and  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  cost  of  this 
tremendous  job. 

The  State  will  also  take  over  around  4,000  county 
convicts  and  relieve  the  counties  of  the  burden  of  their 
support  and  maintenance.  On  July  1,  all  of  the  chain 
gangs  and  prisoners  in  jail  serving  more  than  sixty-day 
sentences  will  cease  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  supported  by 
the  counties.  The  State  will  serve  over  12,000  addi- 
tional meals,  of  a  uniform  and  balanced  food  content, 
on  July  1. 

From  that  date  the  county  commissioners  are  pro- 
hibited from  levying  a  cent  of  tax  to  support  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  roads  in  North  Carolina. 
The  State  appropriates  a  minimum  of  ^6,000,000  to 
county  roads,  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  two 
cents  of  the  present  six-cent  gasoline  tax.  This  auto- 
matically lifts  from  the  land  and  property  of  the  State 
an  ad  valorem  tax  of  36,000,000,  now  levied  for  roads. 
Three  million  of  this  will  be  new  money,  and  3,000,000 
comes, from  the  state  aid  created  by  the  1929  General 
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Assembly  and  largely  used  by  the  counties  for  debt 
service. 

On  July  1  the  county  commissioners  and  highway 
commissioners  of  the  100  counties,  or  a  total  of  more 
than  500  men,  will  turn  over  to  a  commission  of  seven 
men  composing  the  State  Highway  Commission  the 
combined  responsibilities  of  their  duties. 

The  State  Highway  Department  Is  already  organized 
for  completing  the  transfer  of  the  45,000  miles  of 
county  roads  and  the  4,000  county  prisoners.  In  fact, 
since  before  the  adjourning  of  the  Legislature  the  entire 
organization  of  the  Highway  Department  has  centered 
Its  thought  on  the  working  out  of  plans  for  taking  over 
county  roads  July  1.  The  commission  has  laid  out 
and  organized  the  State  Into  districts,  and  districts 
Into  sub-dlstrlcts.  Every  mile  of  road  Is  charged  to 
someone  in  the  state  organization.  That  Is  to  say, 
every  mile  of  road  In  every  county  has  a  maintenance 
supervisor  responsible  to  an  engineer.  In  turn  respon- 
sible to  a  district  engineer.  In  turn  responsible  to  the 
State  Highway  Department,  In  turn  responsible  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  And  there  Is,  In  fact.  In 
the  entire  45,000  miles,  less  likelihood  of  any  particular 
road  getting  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  receiving  Inadequate 
attention  from  the  maintenance  forces,  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  local  responsibility  for 
maintenance. 

Of  course  the  Highway  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration realize  that  the  present  organization  has  of 
necessity  been  hastily  created  and  has  actually  been 
thrown  together  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  and 
that  there  will  be  many  changes  and  adjustments  to 
work  out  before  the  organization  can  reach  the  max- 
imum of  efficiency.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  organization  and  drive 
that  so  much  has  been  done  in  such  a  short  time.  Under 
the  intense  leadership  of  Chairman  Jeifress  and  Chief 
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Engineer  Ames  and  their  staff  of  assistants,  every  one 
connected  with  the  State  Highway  Department  has 
been  working  at  full  power  to  get  ready  for  July  1.  I 
commend  the  counties  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
with  the  State  in  effectuating  the  change  in  organiza- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  our  people  will  be  patient  and 
not  expect  too  much  at  once  as  the  State  moves  forward 
in  its  vigorous  determination  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  heavy  task. 


PAROLING  OR  COMMUTING  ALL  COUNTY 
CONVICTS  SERVING  SHORT  SENTENCES 

JUNE  28,  1931 

I  have  reached  the  decision  to  parole  or  commute  the 
sentences*  of  all  county  convicts  who  are  now  serving 
short-term  sentences  and  cannot  be  transferred  when 
the  State  Highway  Commission  takes  over  county 
convict  camps  July  1. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  these  petty  offenders 
has  given  me  considerable  concern.  Under  the  law,  no 
prisoner  serving  less  than  a  sixty-day  sentence  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  be 
worked  in  maintaining  county  roads. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  have 
only  from  five  days  up  to  less  than  a  month  to  serve, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  counties  have  no  effective 
way  of  working  these  men,  I  have  decided,  after  com- 
munication with  county  authorities,  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  give  them  a  chance  to  return  to  productive  work 
rather  than  to  confine  them  for  the  remaining  days  of 

*  There  were  300  or  more  prisoners  serving  less  than  sixty  days  on  various 
county  chain  gangs,  who  were  paroled  or  commuted  on  July  1,  1930  when  other 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  State  under  the  authority  of  the  legislative  act 
which  authorized  the  State  to  direct  and  maintain  all  county  prisoners. 
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their  terms  in  county  jails  at  dead  expense  to  the  publicy 
and  I  have  so  notified  county  authorities. 


.     SALARY  CUTS  TO  BE  RESTORED  UNTIL 
INVESTIGATION  IS  MADE 

JULY  13,  1931 

Since  my  return  from  a  short  vacation  last  week  I 
have  carefully  investigated  with  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel, the  attorney  general,  and  Senator  Gravely, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
Representative  Harris,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  question  of  whether  the 
twenty  per  cent  cut  in  salaries  of  employees*  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  department  and  those  engaged 
in  custodial  service  which  was  made  effective  as  of  July 
1,  should  stand,  I  find  them  all  in  agreement  with  what 
is  my  opinion;  namely,  that  pending  a  survey  of  the 
several  departments  by  the  director  of  personnel,  this 
particular  group  of  employees  should  be  restored  in 
salaries  and  wages,  as  of  July  1,  to  the  status  of  other 
officials  and  employees  coming  within  the  purview  of 
section  20  of  the  appropriations  act. 

The  twenty  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  of  employees 
engaged  in  custodial  service,  made  without  my  knowl- 
edge during  my  absence,  did  not  meet  with  my  personal 
approval;  nor,  of  course,  with  my  well-known  position. 
The  cut  was  made  because  at  that  time  such  a  cut  waa 
thought  to  meet  the  legislative  intent.     The  director 

*  There  were  forty-five  employees  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  who  received 
twenty  per  cent  cuts  in  wages  instead  of  the  ten  per  cent  received  by  other  state 
employees.  Most  of  these  were  night  watchmen,  janitors,  and  laborers  who  re- 
ceived from  312  to  $30  a  week.  Henry  Burke,  assistant  director  of  the  budget,, 
stated  that  the  cut  was  made  necessary  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
reducing  appropriations  from  3110,560  to  383,400. 

After  a  week  of  Investigation  the  twenty  per  cent  cut  to  the  lowest  paid  employees- 
was  rescinded  and  a  ten  per  cent  cut  made  effective. 
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of  personnel  Is  today  Issuing  an  order  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  concerned,  placing  all  employees  on  the 
same  status,  which  order  will  be  in  effect  until  the 
several  departments  are  one  after  the  other  surveyed 
and  proper  and  reasonable  readjustments  made  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  survey.  I  heartily  approve 
of  this  decision. 


PROGRESS  OF  LIVE-AT-HOME  PROGRAM 

JULY  18,  1931 

I  was  much  gratified  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the 
live-at-home  movement  as  evidenced  by  the  shift  from 
cotton  and  tobacco  acreage  to  other  crops  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
Federal  government  as  of  July  1. 

The  shift  Is  as  follows:  wheat  increased  69,000  acres, 
corn  Increased  101,000  acres,  oats  Increased  17,000 
acres,  barley  Increased  9,000  acres,  rye  Increased  22,000 
acres,  hay  increase  126,000  acres,  soy  beans  increased 
66,000  acres,  and  cow  peas  increased  57,000  acres. 

It  is  evident  that  our  cotton  acreage  is  decreased  by 
eighteen  per  cent,  and  there  is  also  reported  a  decrease 
in  tobacco  acreage  of  57,000  acres.  While  we  do  not 
have  accurate  Information  as  to  increase  in  gardens, 
any  one  traveling  over  the  State  is  bound  to  recognize 
that  there  was  such  an  enormous  Increase  in  gardens 
planted  In  vegetables  for  home  consumption  that  It  was 
Impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  garden 
planting. 

WITHHOLDING  COTTON  WILL  ADVANCE 
THE  PRICE 

AUGUST  8,  1931 

If  the  farm  board  which  controls  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly over  3,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton  would 
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announce  tomorrow  that  it  had  arranged  to  withhold 
this  cotton  from  the  market  until  the  price  had  reached 
eleven  cents  a  pound,  the  effect  would  be  immediately 
spontaneous  and  a  revival  of  business  would  sweep 
through  the  entire  country. 

Such  an  announcement  based  on  the  cotton  report 
today  would  in  my  judgment  automatically  advance 
the  price  of  cotton  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 

This  cotton  controlled  by  the  farm  board  belongs  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  It  was  purchased  and 
paid  for  with  their  money.  When  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  government  to  pump  currency  into  the 
arteries  of  commerce  and  business  for  economic  re- 
covery, it  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  and  social 
crime  for  the  Farm  Board,  an  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  dump  daily  from  10,000  to  20,000  bales  of 
cotton  on  the  depressed  market. 

Within  the  past  month  the  Farm  Board  has  sold 
around  250,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  prices  ranging  from 
five  cents  to  six  cents  per  pound.  This  action  has 
served  as  a  damper  on  the  market  and  tended  to  prevent 
cotton  from  participating  in  the  advances  which  have 
occurred  in  other  agricultural  products. 

The  Farm  Board  acquired  much  of  this  cotton  after 
it  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  now  to 
sell  it  below" cost  of  production  in  competition  with  the 
farmers  as  a  new  crop  comes  on  the  market  is  an 
outrageous  performance. 

The  Farm  Board  purchased  1,300,000  bales  of  this 
cotton  and  paid  for  it  around  seventeen  cents  a  pound 
with  carrying  charges.  It  controls  2,300,000  bales, 
which  it  financed  for  the  cotton  cooperation,  costing 
around  10  cents  a  pound. 

Think  of  the  government,  trying  to  effect  economic 
recovery,  dumping  its  cotton  on  a  crushed  and  bankrupt 
market  at  six  cents  per  pound  and  taking  a  terrific  loss 
in  the  sale  of  each  bale  when  everybody  knows  that 
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cotton  is  one  commodity  that  will  keep  indefinitely 
without  damage. 

I  know  nothing  of  reported  efforts  of  the  cotton 
manufacturers  to  buy  this  cotton  from  the  Farm  Board. 
I  only  know  it  is  a  gesture  born  out  of  the  present 
despair  under  which  the  cotton  textile  industry  and 
cotton  growers  are  being  destroyed. 

The  South  and  this  Nation  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  if  the  cotton  held  by  the  Farm  Board  was  scattered 
over  the  world,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
cotton  farmer,  than  to  have  it  concentrated  in  one  vast 
pile  under  the  blundering,  speculating  control  of  the 
Farm  Board.  If  we  are  to  have  a  semblance  of  pros- 
perity the  cotton  market  must  be  relieved  of  the 
threatened  and  constant  menace  of  the  Farm  Board 
cotton. 


GRADUATING  CLASS  CONGRATULATED 

AUGUST  17,  1931 

I  tremble  to  think  of  what  would  have  been  the 
ultimate  social  and  moral  effect  upon  the  young  genera- 
tion if  we  had  continued  for  ten  years  more  in  the  same 
heyday  of  such  prosperity  as  surfeited  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  decade  which  ended  in  1929.  I  told 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  University 
in  June,  that  they  were  to  be  more  congratulated  upon 
being  released  into  society  of  1931  than  were  members 
of  classes  graduated  during  the  period  of  the  country's 
inflation.  It  would  tend  to  make  them  more  useful, 
more  rugged  in  their  character,  more  resolute  in  their 
purposes  by  having  to  fight  their  way  against  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements  of  the  present  depression. 
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THE  COTTON  SITUATION 

AUGUST  25,  1931 

In  facing  the  situation  we  should  remember  that 
cotton  is  not  merely  a  sectional  crop  confined  to  the 
South,  but  is  a  national  and  international  commodity. 
It  is  grown  in  America  and  in  at  least  twelve  foreign 
countries. 

Last  year  the  United  States  produced  13,753,000 
bales,  and  foreign  countries  produced  11,724,000  bales. 

Shall  the  South  grow  no  cotton  in  1932,  and  the 
foreign  countries  reap  a  harvest.^  This  is  a  most 
important  question.  We  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  government  has  already  recognized  and 
undertaken  to  meet  the  problem  of  cotton  through  the 
means  of  its  own  creation — the  Farm  Board,  an  agency 
of  government  set  up  by  President  Hoover  to  contend 
with  the  identical  problem  today  confronting  cotton. 

If  the  cotton  problem  is  international  rather  than 
sectional,  it  is  my  judgment  that,  before  any  governor 
calls  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  thereto,  the  President  should  call 
Congress  into  immediate  session  and  lay  before  the 
states  and  foreign  countries  which  grow  cotton  the 
absolute  necessity  for  unified  action  and  control. 

Not  only  the  South,  but  America  faces  a  major 
calamity  unless  something  is  done  to  develop  cotton 
consciousness  in  the  world.  The  movements  should  be 
begun  by  the  President  and  Congress,  and  should  begin 
now,  before  it  is  too  late,  before  cotton  passes  from  the 
hands  of  the  farmer.  If  we  wait  until  December  when 
Congress  convenes  in  regular  session,  the  tragedy  will 
already  have  been  enacted. 

Nothing  is  more  unsound  than  state  legislation  com- 
pelling abandonment  of  cotton  growing  in  the  South 
without  some  binding  agreement  with  foreign  growers. 
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The  several  cotton  states  can  make  no  treaty  with  a 
foreign  government.  That  is  solely  the  function  of  the 
Federal  government.  This  movement  should  begin 
with  a  unified  policy  adopted  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  come  down  to  the  producing  states  instead  of 
beginning  in  confusion  with  the  several  state  legislatures 
and  finally  heading  up  in  Congress. 

What  the  cotton  states  demand  at  this  critical  hour 
is  national  leadership.  It  is  no  state  issue.  If  the 
twelve  governors  of  cotton  producing  states  were  to  call 
special  sessions  of  their  legislatures  without  knowledge 
from  Washington  of  a  national  policy  and  international 
cooperation,  we  should  probably  enact  a  different 
statute  in  each  state,  based  upon  local  conditions,  and 
the  whole  business  would  wind  up  in  chaos  worse  than 
confusion. 

I,  therefore,  urge  President  Hoover  to  call  an  imme- 
diate session  of  Congress,  to  formulate  a  sound  national 
cotton  policy  with  respect  to  overproduction,  reduc- 
tion in  acreage,  price  stabilization,  marketing,  ware- 
housing, and  such  reciprocal  agreements  with  other 
countries  as  may  be  practicable. 

To  such  a  policy,  I  feel  confident  every  Southern 
governor  and  every  cotton  producing  section  will  give 
support  and  cooperation. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CONSTITUTION* 

OCTOBER  22,  1931 

You  nine  gentlemen  have  been  assigned  as  big  a  task 
as  any  similar  group  of  patriotic  North  Carolinians  in 
your  day.  Other  commissions  have  been  created  and 
directed  to  study  problems  and  map  programs  which 

*  Statement  to  the  commission  on  the  constitution  at  its  initial  meeting  in  the 
Governor's  office,  October  22,  1931. 
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may  have  had  immediately  more  important  bearing  on 
the  public  welfare  than  yours.  Your  problem  is  to 
deal  with  fundamental  principles.  The  thinking  and 
the  work  you  do  in  rewriting  the  Constitution  may  not 
immediately  show  on  the  surface.  Whether  you  do 
your  job  thoroughly  and  with  wisdom  will  not  be  ap- 
parent to  a  great  many  people  in  North  Carolina.  Most 
of  us  will  not  know  whether  you  have  found  the  correct 
answer  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  question  involved  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  State.  This  fact,  however, 
merely  places  on  you  the  higher  obligation  to  do  your 
task  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  best  the  public  welfare. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  each  one  of  you  will 
undertake  his  share  of  the  assignment  to  redraft  and 
rewrite  the  Constitution  as  an  obligation  of  the  highest 
order  and  as  an  opportunity  to  render  the  fullest  serv- 
ice that  your  training  and  experience  and  high  citizen- 
ship fits  you  to  render.  The  membership  of  this  com- 
mission was  not  lightly  considered.  No  one  of  you  is 
here  because  of  personal  or  political  friendship.  Each 
was  appointed  because  of  my  high  regard  for  qualities 
which  I  felt  would  be  constructively  and  patriotically 
employed  in  this  epoch-making  undertaking. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  Southern  state  which  has 
not  substantially  rewritten  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  it  or  forced  upon  it  in  the  Reconstruction  era  follow- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States.  Throughout  my 
public  life  I  have  observed  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  General  Assembly  and  upon  our  organized  govern- 
ment in  serving  intimately  the  present  needs  of  the 
people  because  of  the  restrictions  of  our  Constitution. 
Our  Constitution,  written  sixty-three  years  ago  when 
North  Carolina  was  a  broken,  impoverished,  agricul- 
tural state,  does  not,  of  course,  adequately  serve  the 
economic,  industrial,  social,  and  governmental  life 
which  we  have  been  developing  since  1900.  As  you 
know,  practically  all  efforts  in  recent  years  to  recon- 
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struct  partially  the  Constitution  by  amendment  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Governmental  activities  grow  out  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people  and  should  in  the  truest  sense 
reflect  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  and  be  adapted  to 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  generation 
served.  Yet,  while  the  North  Carolina  of  today  would 
not  be  recognized  by  a  single  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  1868,  the  instrument  adopted  in  that 
period  has  come  down  to  1931  in  virtually  the  same 
form  in  which  it  was  then  written,  and  hampers  in  many 
important  respects  the  quality  of  service  our  govern- 
ment would  render.  For  us  to  attempt  to  make  our 
governmental  agencies,  limited  and  restricted  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  that  day,  serve  adequately  the 
complex  and  dynamic  civilization  of  the  second  decade 
after  the  World  War  is  in  fact  pouring  new  wine  in  old 
bottles. 

■  The  present  Constitution  contains  too  many  and  too 
rigid  restrictions  upon  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  branches  of  our  government  in  serving 
the  public  good.  Under  its  cumbersome  limitations 
we  oftentimes  cannot  enact  legislation  which  the  best 
thought  of  the  General  Assembly  would  indicate.  Un- 
der it  we  frequently  cannot  effect  the  soundest  organi- 
zation for  the  most  effective  administration.  This  is 
true  in  both  state  administration  and  local  government 
administration.  Under  it  the  judiciary  is  cumbered 
and  hampered  in  its  progressive  and  humanitarian 
service. 

As  an  illustration,  the  article  in  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  taxation  prevents  an  equal  and  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  for  the  support  of  govern- 
mental services  and  agencies.  The  total  cost  of  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina  today  has  probably  in- 
creased one  hundred  fold  over  the  cost  of  government 
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at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  forms 
of  wealth  from  which  ability  to  support  government  is 
derived  have  undergone  as  fundamental  changes  as  our 
civilization  itself.  Yet,  we  are  in  too  large  measure 
restricted  to  the  same  methods  of  raising  public  revenue 
that  were  found  practical  63  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  is  characterized  by 
specific  particularities,  by  legislative  exactness,  instead 
of  being  based  upon  general  guiding  principles.  This  is 
true  to  such  an  extent  that  the  particular  prohibitions 
have  in  large  measure  come  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
There  have  grown  up  so  many  ways  and  means  of  avoid- 
ing these  restrictions  that  in  some  instances  they  cease 
to  be  restrictions  at  all.  In  other  words,  though  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  may  be  obeyed,  its  reason 
and  its  spirit  are  largely  and  sometimes  wholly  disre- 
garded. This  disintegration  has  taken  place  to  such 
a  degree  over  this  long  period  of  time  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  but  dramatically  phrasing  what  had  come  to 
be  commonly  accepted  usage  when  he  exclaimed, 
"What  the  hell  is  the  Constitution  among  friends.^" 

The  making  of  a  Constitution  by  a  free  people, 
jealous  of  their  freedom,  yet  under  the  lofty  compulsion 
of  safeguarding  and  promoting  their  inherent  natural 
rights  and  security,  presents  to  my  mind  the  supreme 
task  of  our  capacity  for  self-government.  It  requires 
consecrated  patriotism  and  profound  wisdom  to  chart 
the  course  of  the  future  from  the  record  of  the  past. 
Yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  misgiving  in  laying  this 
assignment  on  your  laps,  because  I  know  full  well  that 
you  have  that  regard  for  the  social  welfare  of  our  people 
that  will  put  person  above  property,  and  that  you  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  present  day  governmental 
needs  so  well  that  you  can  sift  out  the  fundamentals 
and  state  them  in  simple,  concrete,  understandable 
language  so  that  they  may  be  understood  by  our  legis- 
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lators  and  our  people,  and  may  serve  as  the  guiding 
principles  by  which  the  civilization  of  this  common- 
wealth will  be  continuously  reconstructed  and  refined. 


NOT  TO  CALL  A  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OCTOBER  27,  1931 

Each  day  there  come  to  my  office  many  confused  and 
conflicting  requests  concerning  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  calling  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I  have  tried  to  give  all  persons  and  groups 
a  fair,  full,  and  patient  hearing,  and  have  given  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  every  phase  and  impli- 
cation that  this  important  question  presents. 

There  are  around  fifteen  members  of  the  House  and 
not  more  than  ten  members  of  the  Senate  who  in  person 
or  by  letter  have  expressed  a  request  for  a  special  session 
to  deal  with  acreage  reduction  in  cotton  or  tobacco  or 
both.  At  least  twice  as  many  representatives  and 
senators  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  proposed  call. 
There  are  some  seventy  members  who  have  not 
expressed  to  me  their  views  either  way,  and  I  have 
made  no  effort  to  ascertain  their  convictions  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  favor  a  special  session,  although 
fewer  in  number,  have  been  more  out-spoken  in  their 
views  than  those  who  oppose  it. 

In  this  connection  many  who  have  urged  a  special 
session  have  taken  it  for  granted  or  have  suggested  that 
the  governor  should  exact  a  written  promise  from  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  Legislature  would  consider  nothing  except 
legislation  dealing  with  acreage  reduction.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  propose  this  policy.  It  overlooks 
at  least  one  important  consideration.     Unlike  many 
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other  states  our  Constitution  does  not  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  when  it  convenes  in 
extraordinary  session  to  the  issues  presented  to  it  by 
the  governor  when  it  is  convened.  Our  state  govern- 
ment is  more  nearly  a  pure  democracy  and  our  General 
Assembly  is  more  nearly  supreme  when  in  session  than 
is  true  of  any  other  state  in  the  American  Republic. 
When  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  is  con- 
vened, it  is  absolute  and  sovereign  without  restrictions 
or  ties  from  any  source  except  the  courts  on  any  action 
it  may  take. 

If  conditions  should  warrant  and  demand  that  I,  with 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  should 
convene  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  for  any 
purpose,  I  would  not  undertake  to  bind  and  fetter  the 
members  by  personal  pledges  to  limit  their  Constitu- 
tional and  inherent  powers  to  legislate.  To  undertake 
to  do  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  a  lack  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself. 

There  is  no  pressure  and  no  power  which  can  force  me 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  unless  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  good.  By  the  same  token  there  is 
no  power  and  no  pressure  which  can  prevent  me  from 
calling  it  if  my  sense  of  duty  and  conscientious  con- 
viction directs  that  it  should  be  called.  At  no  time 
during  this  critical  period  have  I  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  servant  of  North  Carolina. 


WE  MUST  CARRY  ON  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OCTOBER  28,  1931 

The   most   constructive   and   hopeful   event   in   this 
period  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence  was  the 
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election  in  Great  Britain  yesterday.  I  believe  the 
results  of  this  election  will  have  a  most  wholesome  effect 
throughout  Europe  and  strongly  tend  to  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  the  United  States.  It  demon- 
strated beyond  question  the  inherent  capacity  of  the 
British  to  face  an  emergency,  look  it  squarely  in  the 
eye  and  carry  on. 

If  by  some  magic  we  in  North  Carolina  could  regain 
our  faith  in  ourselves  and  each  other,  in  our  institutions 
and  agencies  of  public  and  private  service,  the  whole 
face  of  the  State  would  be  transformed  within  sixty 
days. 

We  should  remember  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  basic  character  of  our  people.  We  are  the  same 
we  have  always  been  and  North  Carolina  possesses 
everything  she  ever  possessed  except  money.  And 
some  day  we  can  make  money  again  if  we  do  not  turn 
yellow  and  quit.     We  must  carry  on  in  North  Carolina. 


AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  AND 
COTTON  LEGISLATION 

NOVEMBER  23,  1931 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attend  the  cotton  conference 
called  by  Governors  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  and  Parnell  of 
Arkansas  to  meet  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  November 
23,  and  I  have  so  written  each  of  them. 

My  invitation  to  this  conference  states  that  the 
conference  is  being  called  to  make  plans  for  uniform 
legislation  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  in  1932.  I  have 
advised  Governors  Bilbo  and  Parnell  that  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  policy  of  acreage  reduction;  that 
for  two  years  North  Carolina  has  been  constructively 
committed  to  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  and  to  an 
increasing  substitution  of  food  and  feed  crops  as  cotton 
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acreage  is  reduced;  that  next  year  we  shall  enlarge  our 
policy  of  live-at-home  farming  which  was  endorsed  at 
the  four  governors'  conference  in  Charlotte  last  week; 
and  that  we  are  unwilling  to  ditch  the  program  which  is 
already  working  successfully  in  this  State  and  substitute 
experimentation  in  legislation  for  acreage  reduction--r 
that  in  so  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned  legislation 
does  not  offer  the  most  promising  remedy  or  relief. 

When  I  asked  Governor  Sterling  of  Texas  to  call  a 
cotton  conference  in  Memphis  early  in  September,  I 
had  in  mind  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  South- 
ern agriculture  with  a  view  to  consolidating  our  position 
in  the  South  and  after  agreeing  upon  a  general  plan  of 
action  to  present  it  to  President  Hoover  and  urge  him  to 
call  an  international  conference  on  cotton.  This  tele- 
gram and  invitation,  which  was  declined  by  Governor 
Sterling,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Senator 
J.  W.  Bailey,  and  myself.  Legislative  action  was  not 
mentioned  in  it;  nor  was  legislation  discussed  by  us.  I 
am  sure  I  had  no  idea  of  recommending  that  it  be  made 
a  crime  for  a  North  Carolina  farmer  to  plant  what  his 
judgment  dictates  he  should  plant  on  his  land,  and  I 
know  Senator  Bailey  was  far  from  advocating  such 
legislation.  If  Dr.  Poe  favored  legislation  then,  he  did 
not  so  state  it  to  me. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  and 
after  giving  a  sympathetic  hearing  to  those  who  pro- 
posed calling  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
it  is  my  mature  judgment  that  neither  the  Texas  plan 
nor  any  plan  calling  for  reduction  enforced  by  special 
legislation  will  solve  our  problem  or  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina.  In  this  view 
I  am  supported  by  the  Council  of  State,  by  a  decided 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 
our  trained  experts  in  agriculture,  and  from  information 
in  my  office  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  representing  all  classes  of  citizens — includin^^ 
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those  engaged  in  agriculture,  industry,  education,  busi- 
ness, and  labor. 

I  have  asked  Commissioner  W.  A.  Graham,  who 
knows  and  endorses  my  position,  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, to  present  the  plan  under  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  our  situation,  and  to  bring  back  to  us 
whatever  constructive  program  may  be  developed  at 
the  conference. 


ANSWERS  CRITICISM  OF  PAROLES 

DECEMBER  5,  1931 

I  know  nothing  of  the  particular  case*  in  which  Judge 
Stack  makes  his  complaint  against  Tyre  Taylor,  my 
executive  counsel,  and  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
position  of  the  judge  in  this  case.  I  will  say  that  I 
have  the  highest  confidence  in  Mr.  Taylor's  integrity 
and  in  his  judgment. 

I  do  have  a  definite  statement  to  make  as  to  the 
policy  of  this  administration  in  regard  to  parole  of 
convicted  prisoners  serving  sentences.  So  long  as  I  am 
governor,  I  intend  to  encourage  prisoners  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  reform  and  face  the  world  like  men. 
The  parole  is  the  most  constructive  measure  we  now 
have  to  stimulate  the  best  that  is  in  prisoners.  I  want 
to  say  most  emphatically  that  in  the  future  I  mean  to 
use  it  more  extensively  than  I  have  used  it  in  the  past. 

My  policy,  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  carrying  out,  is  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  court  records  and  the  prison 
record  of  each  man  whose  general  behavior  indicates 

*  In  the  case  of  R.  R.  Stansell,  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  Superior  court, 
Judge  Stack  imposed  a  sentence  of  5  to  8  years  in  prison,  saying  "It  is  my  duty  to 
impose  sentence.  If  you  want  the  sentence  reduced,  or  a  pardon  granted,  take  it 
up  with  the  governor.  .  .  .  Reduction  of  sentence  is  a  function  of  the  court. 
The  executive  department  should  not  interfere.  The  efficiency  of  the  court  is 
being  destroyed  by  this  interference."  Judge  Stack  had  previously  criticised 
Tyre  C.  Taylor,  executive  counsel,  for  his  efforts  to  secure  reduction  of  sentences 
n  other  cases. —  The  News  and  Observer,  December  6,  1931. 
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that  he  is  continuously  trying  to  make  a  better  man  of 
himself.  These  investigations  are  being  made  for  those 
who  ask  clemency  and  for  those  for  whom  no  one  speaks 
— the  forgotten  man. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  unchristian  than  for 
organized  society  to  refuse  aid  to  a  convicted  prisoner 
who  is  honestly  and  earnestly  trying  to  reform  and 
become  a  good  citizen.  In  the  issuance  of  paroles  some 
mistakes  are  sure  to  be  made  just  as  some  mistakes 
may  be  made  in  the  trial. 

When  a  mistake  is  discovered  the  parole  is  revoked 
and  the  prisoner  made  to  serve  the  rest  of  his  sentence. 
As  Governor  Aycock  said,  "It  is  not  those  that  I  have 
turned  out  that  give  me  most  concern,  it  is  those  whose 
pleas  I  never  heard." 

I  have  absolute  confidence  that  the  humane  and 
Christian  people  of  North  Carolina  support  me  as  I  try 
to  restore  some  hope  to  human  beings  who  have  lost 
hope.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
power  of  pardon  and  parole  fearlessly,  humbly,  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  society  and  the 
welfare  of  the  prisoner. 


NATHAN  O'BERRY'S  DEATH 

JANUARY  5,  1932 

I  am  greatly  distressed. 

In  my  generation  the  State  has  not  had  a  more 
patriotic  or  valuable  public  servant.  Captain  O'Berry 
died  literally  at  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  State  Monday,  he  asked  that  the  business  be  trans- 
acted as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  he  might 
return  to  his  duties.  Later  in  the  day,  I  visited  him  in 
his  own  office  and  found  him  at  his  desk  signing  state 
bonds. 
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Captain  O'Berry  was  most  reluctant  to  accept  the 
post  of  state  treasurer  when  it  was  tendered  to  him;  and 
he  did  so  only  because  of  his  very  high  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  only  on  the  same  considerations  that  he  con- 
sented to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  last  year. 

He  served  the  State  in  most  splendid  manner  in  what 
has  been  the  most  critical  period  the  office  of  treasurer 
has  ever  faced,  and  his  place  will  be  most  difficult  to  fill 
at  this  time. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FINANCIAL 
POSITION* 

JANUARY  14,  1932 

In  the  beginning  of  my  biennial  message  to  the  1931 
General  Assembly  I  stated,  "We  are  face  to  face  with 
the  supreme  test  of  our  collective  common  sense,  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  courage,  and  of  our  faith  in  the 
essential  soundness  of  this  commonwealth."  I  feel 
today  that  this  sentence  states  more  precisely  the 
situation  which  we  are  now  facing  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  we  could  only  guess  at  the  future.  Today, 
one  year  of  the  future  has  become  the  past.  I  ask  your 
indulgence  in  saying  again  that  we  are  here  face  to  face 
with  the  supreme  test  of  our  collective  common  sense, 
our  courage  and  our  faith  in  North  Carolina. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  administration  we 
reached  the  turning  point  in  the  State's  prosperity,  and 
we  have  ever  since  experienced  declining  revenues.  In 
1929-30,  I,  as  director  of  the  budget,  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  legislative  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  ^1,424,000.  In  1930-31  we  cut  32,136,000  from  ap- 
propriations. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  biennium,  in  June,  1931,  you 
were  advised  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  departments 

*  This  statement  was  made  to  administrative  heads  of  state  departments. 
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and  institutions  to  plan  their  expenditures  on  a  basis 
of  80  per  cent  of  availability  of  the  appropriations  made. 

Since  that  time,  estimates  of  revenues  have  been 
revised  downward  as  information  on  actual  tax  yields 
has  become  available.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
automobile  registrations  for  1932  stand  today  30,000 
under  the  corresponding  date  for  last  year.  This 
decrease  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  corresponding,  if  not  an  accentuated,  de- 
crease in  gasoline  consumption;  hence,  in  gasoline 
revenue — the  biggest  single  source  of  state  revenue. 

The  State  has  experienced  substantial  decreases  in 
the  collection  of  inheritance  taxes  and  schedule  B 
license  taxes,  and  some  decrease  in  the  franchise  tax. 
The  fifteen  cent  rate  on  property  for  the  six  months' 
school  term  will  show  a  large  shrinkage.  With  the  tax 
year  half  over,  only  one-fourth  of  this  levy  has  been 
paid.  What  the  income  tax  will  produce  is,  of  course, 
as  yet  unknown,  but  under  business  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  1931  it  cannot  fail  to  show  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  from  the  estimates  made  a  year  ago. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  our  revenue  from 
incomes  declined  only  twenty-five  per  cent  last  year, 
while  Federal  revenue  from  incomes  was  declining 
forty-three  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  state  general  fund  revenues,  which  were 
originally  estimated  to  yield  327,500,000,  are  now 
estimated  to  yield  only  323,750,000.  In  other  words, 
our  general  fund  revenue  will  fall  short  of  original 
expectations  in  the  amount  of  about  33,750,000. 

We  now  have  outstanding  two  general  fund  notes, 
one  in  the  amount  of  32,500,000  and  one  for  33,800,000. 
We  cannot  borrow  further  in  New  York  in  1932.  We 
must  realize,  therefore,  that  the  State  shall  have  to 
meet  its  fixed  charges  and  carry  on  its  operations  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  out  of  its  revenues. 

May  I  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  in  a  broad  and 
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somewhat  general  way  about  the  basis  of  operations  in 
1932?  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  all  of  us  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  basis  on  which  business  must 
operate  in  North  Carolina  today,  whether  that  business 
is  government  business  or  private  business. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  for  my  mind  to  get 
hold  of,  and  I  believe  the  public  in  general  has  the  same 
difficulty  in  understanding  it,  is  this:  the  1929  standard 
of  value  is  no  longer  a  yardstick  for  measuring  1932 
ability.  We  hear  much  talk  today  about  the  gold 
standard.  Some  think  that  this  Nation  should  get  oif 
the  gold  standard  just  as  most  of  the  debtor  nations 
have  already  done.  I  do  not  here  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  gold  standard.  I  do  have  a  very  definite  opinion 
that  the  1929  standard  of  prices,  the  1929  standard  of 
income  and  expenditures,  in  particular  the  1929  stand- 
ard of  government  spending  is  definitely  and  per- 
manently a  thing  of  the  past.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  why  governments  continue  to  show  increasing 
deficits  and  business  show  increasing  losses  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  our  conception  of  deflation  has  not  yet 
reached  a  solid  basis  in  fact.  We  must  wipe  1929  off 
the  slate  of  our  minds.     It  is  gone. 

As  I  try  to  find  my  duty,  I  am  confronted  with  two 
possible  courses  in  this  serious  and  important  matter. 
I  am  called  upon  to  act  either  under  the  executive 
budget  statute  to  meet  this  emergency  and  unparalleled 
crisis  or  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  as  director  of  the 
budget  in  the  way  of  effectuating  reductions  which  will 
enable  us  to  balance  the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year.  I 
realize  all  too  well  that  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  this  time  before  our  income  tax 
and  other  revenue  is  ascertained  would  mean  the 
danger  of  going  through  the  process  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  adjourning  to  discover  that  our  calculations 
had  left  us  again  with  an  unbalanced  budget. 
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I  have  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  our  duty 
is.  My  judgment  is  that  we  should  do  the  very  best 
that  we  can  at  this  time  to  face  the  situation  courage- 
ously and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  We  should 
take  no  step  that  would  further  confuse  or  complicate 
our  position.  Our  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  carry  on. 
To  do  this  we  must  maintain  our  cash  position.  How  is 
this  to  be  done.^  In  the  first  place,  we  should  abandon 
temporarily  all  operations  that  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  State.  We  must  preserve  the  essentials, 
but  only  the  essentials. 

After  conferring  with  the  chairman  of  the  Highway 
Commission,  I  will  say  right  now  that  the  State  is  not 
going  ahead  to  build  more  roads  and  highways  while 
our  situation  is  so  critical.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  State's  prison,  and  I  will  say 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  3400,000  bond  issue  for  a  new 
State's  prison  plant  will  not  be  spent  until  we  can  see 
ahead  more  safely.  I  will  say  that  all  travel  that  is  not 
absolutely  required  must  be  left  off.  I  will  say  that 
inventories  must  be  held  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

My  own  thought  as  to  the  most  practical  way  to 
approach  the  problem  in  each  department  is  that  each 
of  you  should  discuss  with  the  director  of  personnel  and 
the  assistant  director  of  the  budget  the  most  practical 
ways  in  which  necessary  readjustments  and  savings 
can  be  made  in  your  department. 

We  cannot  maintain  ourselves  on  any  other  basis. 
Do  you  realize  that  the  State  itself  does  not  make 
money  .'^  The  State  spends  money.  Every  dollar  the 
State  spends  comes  out  of  somebody's  earnings.  When 
earnings  go  down  the  government  has  no  choice  but  to 
adjust  as  far  as  possible  its  spendings  to  that  situation. 

After  we  have  accompolished  all  these  economies  in 
operations,  and  after  we  have  ascertained  the  maximum 
of  revenues  to  be  collected,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  give  thought  to  the  question  of  whether  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  State's  credit  demands  the  calling  of  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  What  I  mean 
to  say  Is  that  whatever  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  credit 
of  the  State — no  matter  what  It  Involves — will  be  done. 
Everything  I  say  here  today  Is  subject  to  this  amend- 
ment: I  would  resort  to  the  full  power  of  this  office  to 
do  anything  and  everything  that  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
this  State  from  defaulting  In  Its  debt  obligations.  And 
I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  no  such  calamity  shall 
befall  North  Carolina.  The  character  and  the  credit 
of  this  State  shall  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  And  I 
want  to  say  further  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. This  State  cannot  continue  beyond  the  period 
of  this  storm  on  a  deficit,  that  Is,  on  borrowed  money. 
Every  plan  and  Idea  of  this  conference  and  of  my  eco- 
nomic thinking  is  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
may  surely  and  safely  construct  a  balanced  budget. 

In  a  little  while  we  leave  and  others  take  our  places. 
One  generation  after  another  will  come  to  take  up  the 
continuous  reins  of  government  and  carry  on.  In  this 
hour  of  unparalleled  economic  resolution  Involving  the 
financial,  social,  and  humane  fabrics  of  government,  let 
It  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  flinched  before  responsibility 
of  government;  that  we  ducked  into  storm  cellars;  that 
we  placed  our  own  selfish  Interests  first;  that  we  lacked 
moral  and  Intellectual  courage. 

We  have  been  in  war  for  two  years,  and  the  enemy 
has  progressively  driven  us  backward  from  our  front 
line  to  our  last  trench.  We  stand  with  our  backs  to  the 
wall.  We  must  give  no  further  ground.  We  must 
throw  into  our  ranks  our  full  reserves.  We  win  the 
victory  the  moment  we  forget  ourselves  and  willingly 
accept  the  common  hardships  and  self-denials  which 
come  in  the  universality  of  the  sacrifice  of  this  war.  If 
we  do  not  volunteer,  we  must  apply  the  draft.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  consolidate  our  patriotism  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  without  flinching  in  united, 
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unselfish,  and  unexempted  front.     This  Is  not  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  few  of  us;  It  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 


TAKING  CUT  IN  SALARY 

JANUARY  15,  1932 

I  am  taking  this  additional  and  voluntary  cut  in  my 
compensation*  because  of  my  desire  to  share  In  the 
program  of  economies  In  state  expenditures  which  I 
believe  are  necessary  at  this  time. 


THE  SHOWf  MUST  GO  ON 
JANUARY  17,  1932 

I  see  about  me  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  those  who  sing 
and  speak  and  act  upon  the  stage.  I  say  tonight  that 
you  are  doing  more  to  save  the  Nation  than  the  solemn 
pronouncements  of  politicians  and  financial  leaders. 

During  the  French  revolution,  when  crowned  heads 
and  noble  titles  became  as  dust,  the  stage  went  on 
supreme.     I  say  to  you — "the  show  must  go  on." 

In  the  midst  of  falling  prices  and  the  confusion  of  the 
stock  market  in  the  debacle  of  1929,  "Caught  Short" 
by  Eddie  Cantor  was  read  with  more  confidence  than 
statements  by  the  executives  of  the  biggest  banks. 

The  spirit  of  the  theater  has  often  been  depicted  by 
two  masks;  one  showing  sorrow  and  dejection,  the  other 
joy  and  laughter. 

I  say  to  you  tonight  that  the  follies  of  the  human  race 


•  See  letter  from  Chas.  M.  Johnson  dated  December  30,  1932  for  schedule  of 
refunds,  p.  640 

+  Governor  Gardner  was  honor  guest  and  spoke  before  the  Lambs  Club  of  New 
York.  These  remarks  which  were  made  to  the  press  suggest  the  trend  of  his  speech. 
A  copy  of  the  speech  is  not  available. 
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as  reflected  on  the  stage  form  an  important  solvent  for 
the  broken  spirits  as  we  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb. 

This  is  your  great  commission  and  I  predict  that 
people  reflecting  the  exuberance  of  your  own  spirits, 
will  forget  the  tragedies  and  despair  of  their  lives,  and 
subscribe  to  the  supreme  law  of  your  profession, 
namely — that  neither  life  nor  death,  things  present  or 
things  to  come,  shall  deter  us  from  our  great  resolution 
— "the  show  must  go  on." 


BLIGHT  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS* 
JANUARY  22,  1932 

North  Carolina,  along  with  every  state  in  the  Union, 
is  today  suifering  under  the  blight  of  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  throughout  the  world.  The  encour- 
aging ray  of  light  and  hope  for  us  in  North  Carolina  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  our  citizenship  and  our  govern- 
ment have  recognized  conditions  for  what  they  are  and 
have  made  stupendous  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to 
weather  the  storm.  In  some  important  respects  North 
Carolina  was  the  last  state  to  feel  substantially  the 
effects  of  the  business  panic.  We  had  made  compre- 
hensive plans  to  adjust  our  operations  to  its  demands 
even  before  its  ravages  began  to  shrink  revenues.  We 
have  put  our  house  in  order.  We  have  not  only 
adjusted  our  operations  to  live  through  it,  but  when  its 
weight  lifts,  this  State  will  surely  be  one  of  the  first  to 
be  able  to  move  from  the  present  plans  and  push  ahead 
with  accelerated  progress. 

Therefore,  I  feel,  after  having  made  a  survey  of  the 
whole  national  situation,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 


*  This  statement  was  made  by  Governor  Gardner  on  his  return  from  Washington 
and  New  York  where  he  conferred  with  persons  in  the  financial  and  political 
centers  of  the  country. 
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believe  that  we  may  be  the  first  state  to  escape  from 
its  grasp. 

I  am  encouraged  to  beUeve  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  have  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  and  that  its  early  functioning  under 
efficient  officers  and  directors  will  speed  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  country. 


SIGNS  OF  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT 

FEBRUARY  13,  1932 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  panic 
do  I  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached. 

The  administration  at  Washington  has  been  engaged 
for  two  years  trying  to  get  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  At 
last  it  has  launched  the  Glass  bill  to  liberalize  the 
Federal  Reserve  act  and  stopped  the  practice  of  pre- 
scribing narcotics. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  way. 

What  we  need  most  and  must  have  is  a  response  to 
the  demands  of  8,000,000  unemployed  whose  cry  is 
"We  want  work."  For  the  first  time  I  see  the  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  present  distress. 


THE  NEXT  GOVERNOR  SHOULD  BE  A 
FEARLESS  AND  COURAGEOUS  MAN 

MARCH  8,  1932 

If  what  has  been  done  has  its  defects  and  dangers, 
let  those*  who  criticize  and  condemn  suggest  something 

*  These  remarks  were  taken  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
thirty-second  annual  conference  of  the  North  Carolina  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion held  in  Durham,  N.  C.     The  address  is  not  available, 
35 
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better.  Let  them  be  specific.  .  .  .  This  is  no  time  to 
follow  the  man  who  hovers.  Beware  of  the  patriot 
appealing  for  votes  who  hovers  over  the  prejudice  of 
each  individual  voter  and  promises  everything  to  every 
man.  Make  him  light,  make  him  fly,  don't  let  him 
hover ! 

For  myself,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  follow  that  man 
who  offers  something  better,  more  just,  more  efficient. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  next  governor  of 
this  State,  knowing  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  will 
confront  him,  I  should  name  the  ablest,  the  fairest,  the 
most  fearless,  and  most  courageous  man  available  and 
then  pray  that  he  will  live  through  the  four  years  of 
his  term. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION 
RENDERING  VALUABLE  SERVICE* 

APRIL  2,  1932 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  if  they  knew  something  of  the  administration  and 
the  economies  which  have  been  effected  through  the 
operation  of  the  Local  Government  Commission.  There 
is  no  branch  of  the  state  government  rendering  a  more 
constructive  or  worthwhile  service  to  the  people  of  this 
State  than  this  commission  and  no  law  was  ever  more 
needed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  Local 
Government  Commission,  I  cite  the  instance  of  the 
trend  of  reduction  in  the  issuance  of  new  bonds  since 
this  law  went  into  operation.  The  law  went  into  effect 
March  18,  1931,  and  for  one-year  period  only  3810,600 
of  new  bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  of  the   State,   all  local  units,   and  of  this 


*  The  above  statement  was  made  after  a  conference  with  Charles  M.  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Local  Government  Commission. 
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amount  3220,000  was  issued  for  a  new  courthouse  in 
Waynesville.  Contrast  this  shrinkage  in  the  issuance 
of  bonds  with  the  period  beginning  March  18,  1930, 
and  ending  March  18,  1931.  During  this  period, 
when  we  had  Httle  or  no  restrictions,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  issued  new  bonds  in  the  amount  of  36,147,- 
412.50.  This  shows  an  important  trend  in  the  de- 
creased debt  of  the  State,  but  the  most  important 
thing  which  has  taken  place  since  the  new  law  has  been 
in  effect  is  that  the  debts  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  have  been  reduced  by  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  in  the  sum  of  324,025,522.85.  In  the  past 
three  years  there  has  been  paid  around  315,000,000  in 
retirement  of  state  bonds.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
debt  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  debt  of  the  State,  and  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  these  units  have  reduced  their  debt  in  a 
greater  amount  than  the  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  act  of  1931 
creating  the  Local  Government  Commission  no  county, 
city,  or  town  can  issue  tax  anticipation  notes  or  bonds 
without  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mission, but  if  the  Local  Government  Commission 
disapproves,  the  people  in  the  community  may,  by 
direct  vote,  issue  the  bonds.  Therefore,  the  Local 
Government  Commission  does  not  deny  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  the  right  to  contract  a  debt,  provided 
the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  an  election  called 
for  that  purpose  express  a  desire  to  levy  the  debt  and 
issue  the  bonds.  Instead  of  the  act  creating  central- 
ization, in  its  effect  it  decentralized. 

Another  item  of  real  interest  is  the  large  savings 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  system  of  auditing 
established  by  Mr.  Johnson  since  1929.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1929  passed  an  act  requiring  contracts  for 
all  auditing  done  in  the  counties,  these  contracts  to  be 
approved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  payment  for 
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the  service  rendered.  Prior  to  this  time  many  counties 
had  paid  as  much  as  ^25,000  for  a  county  audit  and 
after  the  audit  was  completed  there  was  no  provision  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  abuses.  The  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  1929  act  affecting  auditing  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  ^89,897  and  the  auditing  was  done  on  a 
uniform  basis  and  a  permanent  value  to  the  community. 
In  1931  the  General  Assembly  moved  forward  and  made 
the  auditing  act  applicable  to  cities  and  towns  and 
special  charter  schooj  districts,  and  there  will  be  a 
saving  to  these  units  of  at  least  ^85,000  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 

These  economies  effected  by  the  Local  Government 
Commission  are  direct  savings  to  the  taxpayers;  and 
while  they  are  not  spectacular  and  generally  unknown 
to  the  public,  they  have  a  most  direct  and  positive 
bearing  on  the  pocketbook  of  the  public. 


CONSOLIDATION  COMMISSION  TO 
SUBMIT  SURVEY 

MAY  25,  1932 

There  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission  on 
University  Consolidation  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  three  suggested  alternative  plans  by  the  survey 
staff  of  specialists.  One  tentative  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted; the  other  two  plans  are  yet  to  be  offered. 

To  my  mind,  the  plan  submitted  Is  not  In  line  with 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  law  and  in  my  judgment 
will  not  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Consolidation 
Commission. 

The  State  Commission  is  composed  of  able  North 
Carolinians  Interested  in  the  advancement  of  higher 
education.  This  commission  will  study  the  reports  and 
suggestions  of  experts  and  specialists  with  the  idea  of 
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adopting  the  soundest  and  most  practical  solution  of 
the  problems  presented  by  consolidation  and  will  accept 
or  reject  all  or  any  part  of  the  plans  proposed  as  in 
their  judgment  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
The  final  responsibility  for  action  rests  on  the  State 
Commission. 

The  full  commission  will  be  called  into  conference 
early  in  June — ^just  as  soon  as  it  will  be  possible  for  all 
members  of  the  commission  to  fit  a  meeting  into  their 
schedules. 


TRIAL*  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

JUNE  2,  1932 

If  the  issues  in  this  campaign  involve  the  trial  of  my 
administration  as  governor,  I  will  be  content  with  the 
verdict. 


WE  WANT  A  GREATER  UNIVERSITY 
JULY  11,  1932 

This  reportf  represents  the  beginning,  not  the  cul- 
mination of  a  better  planned,  better  supported,  and 
better  served  state  institution  for  promoting  education 
and  equipping  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to 
serve  better  and  live  better. 

The  problem  of  consolidation  is  not  to  concentrate 
upon  the  minor  maladjustments  which  may  be  cured  by 
remedial  internal  administration.  With  a  consolidated 
and  integrated  institution  our  educational  and  public 

*  When  Governor  Gardner  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  regarding  the  alledged 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  Lieutenant  Governor  R.  T.  Fountain,  he  made  the 
above  statement. 

"l"  Governor  Gardner  in  person  presented  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
University  Consolidation  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  this  consolidation  would 
have  a  profound  and  permanent  effect  upon  the  future  welfare  and  civilization  of 
our  people. 
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leadership  can  better  plan  our  entire  educational  effort 
in  terms  of  trends  extending  over  generations,  and  can 
direct  these  trends  into  channels  which  will  prevent 
waste  and  insure  to  rising  generations  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunities  the  State  can  provide. 

One  of  the  outcomes  from  a  consolidated  institution, 
instead  of  three  separate  and  competing  institutions, 
is  that  we  can  now  plan  to  provide  in  an  orderly  way 
for  better  educational  opportunity  and  better  service 
for  every  need  of  the  young  people  of  North  Carolina. 
We  want  and  will  have  a  greater  University,  a  greater 
State  College,  and  a  greater  college  for  the  education 
of  young  women. 

Much  of  the  unparallel  development  that  has  come 
to  this  State  in  the  last  generation  is  directly  and 
indirectly  traceable  to  its  will  to  educate. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  reorganization  is  not  to 
scrap  any  institution,  not  to  eliminate  any  worthwhile 
educational  service,  but  through  unification  of  execu- 
tive control  and  faculties  and  through  a  mobilization 
of  all  of  the  State's  educational  resources  to  provide 
finer  opportunities  for  our  sons  and  daughters  to  equip 
themselves  for  playing  the  game  of  life  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  men  and  women  of  every  state  and 
every  section. 

Of  course,  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  realize  that  it  is  much  better  for  us  to 
have  this  job  of  consolidation  carried  out  in  a  planned, 
scientific,  and  sympathetic  manner  than  to  be  impelled 
under  the  stern  law  of  necessity  to  throw  the  job  into 
the  lap  of  the  appropriation  committees  of  the  general 
assemblies. 

We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  in  North  Carolina 
that  the  superfluous  is  not  necessary  and  that  what  is 
not  essential  will  have  to  go,  at  least  for  the  present. 
We  know,  if  we  are  thoughtful,  that  the  life  and  prob- 
lems of  the  average  man  in  North  Carolina  are  an  exact 
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barometer  of  the  life  of  North  CaroHna,  and  we  should 
prepare  to  clear  the  decks  in  this  State  for  a  serious  and 
determined  light  to  conserve  and  husband  in  every 
practical  way  the  State's  resources  and  to  see  that  every 
public  dollar  performs  a  dollar's  worth  of  constructive 
work. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  State's  institutions  is  also 
the  problem  faced  by  all  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  by  every  institution,  public  and  private, 
whose  purpose  is  to  build  better  opportunities  and  a 
better  civilization  in  this  State. 

The  consolidation  of  these  three  institutions  was 
effected  by  the  1931  General  Assembly.  This  is  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. The  business  before  us  is  to  accept  or  modify 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Consolidation  so  that 
the  new  University  of  North  Carolina  can  begin  to 
function  as  one  institution  with  three  coordinated 
branches. 


HOLDING  MEETINGS  BEFORE  ANNOUNCING 
THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  STATE 

JULY  15,  1932 

The  law  of  this  State  places  the  sole  responsibility  on 
the  governor  as  director  of  the  budget  to  act  in  financial 
emergencies  such  as  now  exist.  As  yet  I  have  taken  no 
action  and  no  one  has  been  authorized  or  asked  to 
speak  for  me.  I  have  full  authority  to  reach  arbitrarily 
a  decision  without  conferring  with  any  one,  but  because 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  my  decision  to  the 
entire  State  I  have  called  into  conference  the  Council 
of  State,  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  fiscal  experts, 
and  presidents  of  the  Teachers  and  Parent-Teachers 
Associations.  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
governor's  office  for  a  number  of  days.     I  have  repeat- 
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edly  stated  to  the  group  that  my  mind  was  open  and 
that  absolute  frankness  and  freedom  of  expression  and 
the  widest  range  of  suggestion  would  be  welcomed  and 
that  the  advice  the  council  gave  to  me  would  not  be 
made  public.  There  is  no  purpose  or  desire  on  my 
part  to  escape  full  responsibility  for  my  acts.  At  least 
eight  or  ten  plans  have  been  proposed  and  carefully 
considered.  I  have  tried  to  analyze  every  proposal  and 
relate  it  to  our  present  economic  and  social  problems. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  sufficient  information  before 
me  Saturday,  although  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  so 
that  I  may  announce  to  the  public  a  financial  policy, 
based  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  wise  and  safe 
course  to  pursue  in  this  unprecedented  period. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  AND  THE 
FISCAL  POLICY  OF  THE  STATE 

JULY  16,  1932 

During  the  past  three  years  economic  conditions  have 
compelled  me  to  make  many  serious  and  far-reaching 
decisions.  I  have  never  had  any  question,  however, 
that  has  given  me  more  concern  nor  that  has  received 
more  unremitting  attention  than  the  present  fiscal 
situation  in  the  State.  I  have  not  been  hurried  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  I  have  studied 
our  whole  situation  and  have  conferred  with  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  also 
representative  groups  of  various  classes  of  our  people, 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  judgment  and  advice 
with  respect  to  our  present  financial  situation  and  the 
policies  which  can  be  adopted  with  respect  to  it. 

I  have  appointed  a  committee  of  fiscal  experts  in  the 
administration  to  study  it  and  have  before  me  the  facts 
found  as  to  their  agreed  estimate  of  monthly  revenue 
to  be  collected  this  year,  and  I  have  set  this  estimate 
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of  revenue  against  state  expenditures  based  upon 
various  levels  of  expenditure. 

I  realize  that  the  responsibility  for  decision  rests 
solely  upon  me  and  with  this  knowledge  before  me,  I 
have  on  my  independent  judgment  arrived  at  the 
following  decision  as  to  policy: 

As  director  of  the  budget: 

(1)  Not  to  undertake  the  questionable  policy  of  with- 
holding a  percentage  of  school  teachers'  and  adminis- 
trators' salaries. 

(2)  Not  to  make  for  the  present  any  further  cut  in 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  officials  and  employees  of 
state  departments  and  institutions. 

(3)  For  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  to  make  allotments  to  the  various  departments 
and  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  present  existing 
salary  and  wage  scales,  and  as  to  expenditures  for 
purposes  other  than  salaries  on  the  basis  of  strict  and 
rigid  economy,  as  during  the  past  fiscal  year — which  is 
seventy  per  cent  of  legislative  appropriations. 

(4)  If  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  call  the  General 
Assembly  into  extraordinary  session  in  November  to 
balance  the  budget  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  reasons  which  impel  me  to  this  course  of  action 
are  as  follows:  during  the  period  since  July  1,  1929,  I 
have,  as  director  of  the  budget,  cut  legislative  appro- 
priations each  successive  year  in  the  following  amounts: 
31,450,000,  32,100,000  and  32,700,000,  or  a  total  of 
36,250,000.  In  addition  to  the  above  executive  cuts, 
it  is  recalled  that  I  recommended  to  the  1931  General 
Assembly  a  flat  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
all  state  officials  and  employees  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  statute,  and  that  this  recommendation 
was  accepted  and  resulted  in  an  additional  saving  of 
32,500,000  annually  in  the  cost  of  salaries  and  wages. 
In  other  words,  during  the  three  years  of  this  admin- 
istration there  has  been  a  total  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
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in  the  sum  of  ^8, 750,000.  No  other  state  in  the  Union 
in  this  period  has  cut  out  such  a  large  percentage  of  its 
annual  expenditures.  However,  trying  our  present 
situation  may  be,  conditions  in  many  other  states  are 
incomparably  worse.  Since  1929  the  cost  of  operating 
the  State's  general  departments  and  institutions  has 
been  cut  from  38,658,000  a  year  to  ^6,076,000  a  year — 
a  decrease  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  same  period  the  State  has  paid 
and  cancelled  nearly  ^15, 000,000  of  its  bonded  debt. 
While  these  cuts  have  come  as  the  result  of  a  plan  and 
have  taken  place  in  an  orderly  and  cumulative  manner, 
they  represent  nevertheless  a  very  large  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  state  government. 

The  largest  item  in  the  state  general  fund  budget  is 
the  appropriation  to  the  six  months  public  school  term. 
This  appropriation  is  directly  and  positively  exempted 
by  statute  from  deduction  or  diminution  from  any 
source.  It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  this  appro- 
priation must  be  paid  in  full  and  must  be  paid  as 
requirements  accrue,  if  there  is  any  cash  in  the  treasury. 
I  do  not  find  justice  or  equity  in  paying  these  salaries 
in  full  and  at  the  same  time  slashing  the  salaries  of  other 
state  officials  and  employees  something  like  an  addi- 
tional 25  to  33  1/3  per  cent.  When  cuts  are  applied, 
uniformity  should  be  the  guiding  principle. 

The  question  arises  then  as  to  whether  if  the  most 
practical  economics  are  continued  the  State  can  meet 
the  present  reduced  salary  schedules  between  the 
present  time  and  the  time  when  the  Legislature  can  be 
called  into  session.  Acting  on  the  information  of  the 
special  committee,  I  find  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
with  rigid  economy  it  will  be  possible  to  do  this, 
provided  the  Highway  Department  can  postpone  all 
of  its  construction  and  reconstruction  operations  and 
decrease  substantially  its  road  maintenance  operations. 

On  this  subject  I  conferred  with  Hon.  E.  B.  Jeifress, 
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chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  with 
members  of  the  Highway  Commission.  They  have 
shown  a  commendable  patriotism  in  cooperating  with 
the  administration  in  assisting  in  working  out  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  agree  to  limit  the  expenditures 
of  the  Highway  Department  during  the  next  twelve 
months  in  every  practical  manner,  especially  in  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  new  roads.  The 
chairman  expects  to  be  able  to  limit  the  operations  of 
his  department  to  the  extent  of  spending  a  minimum 
of  three  dollars  less  this  fiscal  year  than  the  revenues  of 
this  year,  and  to  begin  at  once  to  build  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  cash  position  of  the  highway  fund  so  that 
it  can  be  consolidated  with  the  cash  in  the  general  fund 
and  be  available  to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  the 
necessary  expenditures  out  of  the  general  fund. 

I  have  conferred  with  many  classes  and  groups  of  our 
people  with  respect  to  the  various  possible  ways  of 
meeting  our  situation.  Among  others,  I  have  discussed 
the  situation  with  state  officials,  business  men,  bankers, 
farmers,  and  representatives  of  the  school  system  and 
teachers'  organizations.  Every  individual  and  every 
group  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  critical  problem 
has  taken  a  patriotic  and  helpful  attitude  toward  It. 
The  school  representatives  in  particular  have  stated 
that  the  teachers  realize  the  financial  difficulties  facing 
the  State  and  the  administration,  and  they  assure  me 
that  the  teachers  wish  to  be  depended  upon  to  meet 
their  responsibility  at  this  time. 

I  find  no  sentiment  among  any  of  these  groups  that 
the  old  General  Assembly  should  be  called  into  extra- 
ordinary session.  Present  problems  should  properly  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  already  nominated  and 
to  be  elected  in  November.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
governor.  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  Council  of 
State,  or  a  General  Assembly  elected  in  1930  should, 
any  of  them,  accept  the  responsibility  of  balancing  the 
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State's  budget  at  this  time  when  to  do  so  would  require 
the  adoption  of  fundamental  policies  which  would 
vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  many  classes  of  our  people. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  the  policies 
of  the  next  administration  to  be  cumbered  by  the 
legislation  of  the  General  Assembly  elected  in  1930  when 
another  General  Assembly  fresh  from  the  people  will 
assume  official  legislative  responsibility  within  four 
months. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
and  to  the  Council  of  State  my  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  their  thoughtful  advice  and  for  the  many  sugges- 
tions they  have  made  toward  meeting  our  responsibility 
in  this  crisis.  Their  suggestions  have  been  valuable  and 
their  critical  discussion  of  the  various  proposals  made 
have  been  a  source  of  strength  to  me.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  also  of  expressing  to  the  thoughtful 
citizens  of  this  State  the  opinion  that  it  will  require 
patience,  courage,  and  genuine  cooperation  both  for  the 
State  and  for  its  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  this  period  so  that  North 
Carolina  can  carry  on.  And  I  wish  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  State  that  North  Carolina  will  carry  on. 


THE  FEDERAL  PARKS  AND  ROAD  LAW 

AND  THE  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED 

THEREFROM 

JULY  20,  1932 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  should  know  of  the 
constructive  planning  and  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Congressmen  Pou,  Weaver  and 
Doughton  in  the  House,  Senator  Bailey  in  the  Senate, 
and  Chairman  Jeffress  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, who  jointly  are  largely  responsible  for  the  emer- 
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gency  relief  legislation  in  Washington  under  which 
35,700,000  will  be  available  for  Federal  aid  roads  in 
North  Carolina  and  an  additional  ^1, 000,000  will  be 
available  for  the  Smoky  Mountains  Parks  and  Forest 
highways — all  to  be  spent  before  July  1,  1933. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  roads  were 
drawn  by  Congressman  Warren  in  February  after  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Jeffress.  Congressman  Pou,  chair- 
man of  the  rules  committee,  secured  a  special  rule  to 
get  the  bill  through  Congress.  Congressman  Dough- 
ton  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  helped  greatly 
in  shaping  the  bill  for  passage  in  that  committee. 
Congressman  Weaver  secured  the  inclusion  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains  Park  provision.  In  the  Senate, 
A/fr.  Bailey,  member  of  the  committee  on  roads,  was 
a  leader  in  keeping  the  relief  bill  on  to  passage  and 
fought  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Warren  measure  in  the 
relief  bill  as  passed. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  provision  for  roads 
and  parks  would  not  have  been  included  in  the  relief 
bills  except  for  the  aggressive  leadership  of  these  gentle- 
men and  the  active  backing  of  the  entire  North  Caro- 
lina delegation.  This  provision  was  fought  by  Secre- 
tary Hyde  and  Senator  Bingham  of  Connecticut.  It 
was  supported  by  the  entire  North  Carolina  delegation 
in  Congress  and  real  credit  should  properly  be  given 
to  our  state  leadership  for  its  successful  outcome.  It 
ought  to  be  the  means  for  employing  5,000  able-bodied 
unemployed  men  in  North  Carolina  this  year. 


HIGH  POINT  STRIKE  ENDED 

JULY  30,  1932 

The  conference  in  High  Point  today  gives  every  as- 
surance that  the  strike  in  this  area,  involving  some 
5,000  seamless  hosiery  workers,  is  ended,     This  settle- 
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ment  by  mutual  agreement  is  most  hopeful,  and  I  re- 
joice that  at  High  Point  all  seamless  hosiery  mills  will 
begin  operating  again  Monday  morning.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  our  experience  today  will  serve  as  a  basis  of 
adjustment  for  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  which  may 
arise  in  the  future  in  North  Carolina,  This  is  a  happy 
day  for  High  Point  and  for  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Waynick  did  a  great  piece  of  work,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  him  and  tell  the  people  of  the  State  that  he 
should  have  a  great  share  of  the  credit  for  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  strike. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  FRED  W,  MORRISON 

AUGUST  5,  1932 

Under  the  relief  act  the  administration  of  all  funds 
is  entrusted  solely  to  the  responsibility  of  the  governor 
to  be  expended  under  plans  made  and  put  into  effect 
by  him.  The  administration  of  relief  funds  in  the 
period  immediately  in  front  of  us  is  a  most  important 
duty  and  would  place  upon  the  governor  an  unusual 
burden  if  personally  administered.  The  act  provides 
that  the  governor  may  delegate  this  responsibility,  and 
I  have  appointed  Dr.  Morrison  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative in  this  highly  important  work. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  find  one  so 
well  qualified  to  perform  this  duty.  I  seriously  doubt 
if  there  is  a  man  in  the  State  better  informed  on  all  the 
questions  relating  to  its  social  and  economic  welfare 
than  Dr.  Morrison  and  he  enjoys  my  confidence  to  the 
highest  degree.  He  is  at  work  now  with  Mrs.  Bost  of 
the  Welfare  Department  and  the  other  state  agencies 
in  preparation  of  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  presented  by  brief  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 
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Dr.  A4orrison's  work  as  director  will  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rearrangement  of  his  work  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Tax  Commission.  While  he  will  re- 
tain his  position  as  executive  secretary,  it  has  been 
arranged  for  Revenue  Commissioner  A.  J.  Maxwell, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Tax  Commission,  to  assume 
major  responsibility  for  drafting  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tax  Commission  which  will  be 
presented  in  its  official  report  to  the  1933  General  As- 
sembly. The  studies  and  research  which  the  commis- 
sion has  been  conducting  as  basis  for  its  forthcoming 
report  have  been  planned  and  most  of  them  have  been 
well  under  way  for  some  time,  and  there  will  be  no 
change  of  policy  in  the  commission  and  no  delay  in 
bringing  out  its  report  as  directed  by  statute. 

I  have  decided  not  to  set  up  a  commission  to  admin- 
ister whatever  funds  may  be  received  from  the  Federal 
government  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  State;  but 
shall  rely  upon  the  administration  of  these  funds 
through  existing  agencies,  expanded  sufficiently  to 
carry  the  extra  load. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  again  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  State,  cities,  and  counties  that  this  Fed- 
eral relief,  when  obtained,  is  to  act  as  a  supplement  to 
rather  than  a  substitute  for  the  normal  efforts  of  local 
communities  to  cooperate  in  taking  care  of  destitution 
and  need  within  the  community.  The  need  this  winter 
is  going  to  be  greater  than  in  the  past  and  it  was  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  Congress  passed  this  relief 
legislation.  Therefore,  there  must  be  no  let-up  on  the 
part  of  our  people  who  are  assisting  in  carrying  this 
burden.  The  needs  of  North  Carolina  will  not  be 
heard  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  be- 
fore early  in  September,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  to 
have  all  the  required  information  necessary  to  present 
a  complete  picture  of  the  social  and  economic  situation 
in  North  Carolina. 
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FEDERAL  AID  FUNDS*  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED 
FAIRLY  AND  WITHOUT  ABUSE 

AUGUST  23,  1932 

No  other  work  of  my  administration  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  difficult  than  the  systematic  planning  for 
the  distribution  of  whatever  Federal  funds  may  be 
made  available  for  preventing  want  and  relieving  desti- 
tution. 

To  see  that  the  fund  serves  its  purpose  fairly  and 
without  abuse,  as  supplemental  aid  to  local  effort,  is  a 
real  problem.  I  have  gone  over  the  preliminary  plans 
of  Dr.  Morrison,  developed  in  conference  and  coopera- 
tion with  Mrs.  Bost,  Mr.  Jeffress,  and  other  state  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  progress  which  is 
being  made.  It  will,  of  course,  be  sometime  before 
actual  distribution  will  be  started  and  the  needs  of 
North  Carolina  fairly  ascertained.  It  is  well  for  our 
people  to  remember  that  whatever  Federal  aid  we  re- 
ceive will  be  based  upon  need  and  not  upon  population 
and  the  Federal  government  will  not  supply  any  funds 
until  I  certify  that  the  local  units  are  unable  to  make 
provision  for  local  needs  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
too  that  this  Federal  aid  is  a  supplement  to,  rather 
than  a  substitute  for,  state  and  local  aid. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  sometime  before  actual  distri- 
bution will  be  started  but  the  ground  work  is  being 
systematically  laid  so  that  when  demands  become 
heavy  they  can  be  met. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  statement  of  the  North  Carolina 
situation  will  be  presented  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  early  in  September. 


*  The  above  statement  was  made  after  a  conference  with  Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison  , 
director  of  Federal  relief  in  North  Carolina. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  JULIAN  S.  MILLER 

It  is  with  high  satisfaction  that  I  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  JuHan  S.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News,  as  director  of  public  relations  in  the  state  organi- 
zation for  relief.  Dr.  Miller  will  have  charge  of  the 
publicity  and  practical  relief  plans  for  city  and  county 
organizations.  I  regard  Dr.  Miller  as  exceptionally 
well  qualified  by  training,  experience,  and  out  look  for 
filling  this  important  position  with  distinction.  He  is 
not  only  social  minded  but  a  profound  student  of  social 
welfare  and  is,  therefore,  highly  talented  for  this  work. 


PUBLIC  UTILITY  RATE  INVESTIGATION 
TO  CONTINUE 

SEPTEMBER  2,  1932 

I  consider  the  public  utility  rate  investigation  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Corporation  Commission  as 
most  important,  and  if  the  commission  finds  additional 
funds  necessary,  I  shall,  as  director  of  the  budget,  do 
my  utmost  to  see  that  every  reasonable  request  is 
granted. 

To  have  the  investigation  bog  down  for  lack  of  funds 
would  be  like  adjourning  a  term  of  court  because  it  did 
not  have  a  stenographer. 


PEACE  AND  SETTLEMENT  IMPERATIVE 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1932 

I  have  heard  at  length  the  contentions  and  grievances 
of  the  strike  committee  and  the  loyal  workers  committee 
of  the  groups  involved  in  the  Rockingham  strike.  The 
situation  at  Rockingham  is  rapidly  reaching  the  stage 
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where  peace  and  settlement  is  Imperative.  Within  the 
Hmits  of  my  authority,  moral  and  legal,  I  am  exercising 
the  power  of  my  office  to  end  the  strike,  but  as  yet  no 
definite  progress  has  been  made.  I  shall  continue  nego- 
tiations and  have  directed  Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller  of  the 
Relief  Organization  to  visit  Rockingham  today  and 
give  me  an  immediate  report  on  the  condition  there. 


ROCKINGHAM  STRIKE  STILL  UNSETTLED 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1932 

There  is  nothing  for  the  present  I  have  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  strike  situation  in  Rockingham.  I  insist 
on  believing  that  a  policy  of  give  and  take  will  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  labor  difficulties  in  seven 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  State,  involving  more  than 
8,000  workers.  These  have  been  settled  except  in 
Rockingham,  where  1,200  employees  are  still  in  idleness. 

I  had  hoped  in  my  application  for  relief  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  I  could  report  that  there  were  no  strikes 
remaining  in  North  Carolina  to  aggravate  our  problem 
of  destitution  and  human  need.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  requires  that  the  State  submit  all 
available  data  dealing  with  unemployment  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  its  allocation  of  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  state  under  the  act  of  Congress.  I  re- 
gard it  as  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  in 
reducing  unemployment  to  the  lowest  possible  point; 
and  if  I  had  no  other  reason,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy 
to  tender  the  services  of  myself  and  the  government  to 
the  hopeful  solution  of  the  controversy  in  Rockingham, 
the  pressing  demands  of  need  and  destitution  justify 
my  efforts  in  trying  to  settle  these  strikes  and  to  put 
back  to  work  every  able-bodied  citizen  of  the  State. 
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ELEVATOR  BOY  FOR  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT 

OCTOBER  27,  1932 

Upon  my  recent  visits  to  New  York  City  I  made 
it  a  policy  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  presidential 
campaign  with  taxi  drivers,  elevator  boys,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  citizens  in  the  city,  I  often  find 
their  opinions  just  as  interesting  as  the  views  of  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  business  and  in  politics.  Today 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Talmo  Costales,  an  Italian 
elevator  boy  at  245  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
expressing  his  admiration  for  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
enclosing  three  one  dollar  bills  as  a  contribution  to  the 
campaign  chest' of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Costales'  letter: 

I  am  the  elevator  operator  at  245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
who  took  you  up  to  the  eighteenth  floor  to  see  Mr.  Florsheim  on 
August  26,  1932;  you  asked  my  opinion  concerning  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  President  Hoover.  I  told  you  how  greatly  I  ad- 
mired Governor  Rooseveh  and  what  I  thought  of  President 
Hoover. 

I  don't  suppose  you  recall  the  incident,  but  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  would  like  to  contribute  a  few  dollars  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  committee,  which  I  am  enclosing.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
cannot  be  more,  but  it  is  all  I  can  spare. 

Every  night  after  work  I  visit  different  friends  of  mine  most  of 
them  Latin-Americans  who  do  not  understand  English  very  well. 
I  explain  to  them  that  this  country  needs  a  man  like  Governor 
Roosevelt,  and  that  Hoover  has  been  fooling  the  people  long 
enough. 

I  think  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will  get  quite  a  number  of 
votes  from  that  quarter. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will  be 
our  next  president. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  JOHN  P.  STEDMAN 

NOVEMBER  17,  1932 

I  accept  the  resignation  of  Hon.  John  P.  Stedman 
with  reluctance.  He  has  served  the  State  with  a  high 
order  of  abihty  and  served  it  during  a  most  trying 
period.  His  selection  as  district  manager  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation  is  a  distinct  compliment 
to  him  and  to  the  State,  and  his  new  position  will  offer 
him  opportunity  for  greater  service  to  North  Carolina 
and  to  the  entire  Southeast. 

I  have  today  appointed  Mr.  Charles  M.  Johnson, 
director  of  Local  Government,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Stedman.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  have  named 
a  more  worthy  or  competent  man  to  succeed  Mr. 
Stedman.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  native  of  Pender  County 
and  has  achieved  national  recognition  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Local  Government  Commission.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  unit  of  state  and  county 
government  and  his  broad  and  sound  experience  in 
handling  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  local  units  eminently 
fits  him  for  the  high  and  important  office  of  the  state 
treasurer. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  W.  E.  Easterling  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  director  of  the 
commission.  Mr.  Easterling  at  present  is  assistant 
director  and  by  his  efficient  service  and  understanding 
of  the  problem  has  earned  this  promotion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  COMMISSION  HAS  DONE 
A  THOROUGH  JOB 

NOVEMBER  25,  1932 

The  preliminary  examination  I   have  made  of  the 
report  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  presented  to 
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me  this  morning  creates  the  impression  on  my  own 
mind  that  the  commission  has  done  a  thorough  piece  of 
work  in  its  comprehensive  revision  of  our  state  Con- 
stitution and  that  the  report  it  has  submitted  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  will  soon  be  in  session,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Ours  is  one  of  the  few  Southern  states  which  has 
not  completely  revised  its  Constitution  set  up  in  the  Re- 
construction period.  A  casual  reading  of  this  report  is 
convincing  of  the  pains-taking  work  of  the  commission, 
indicating  that  every  paragraph  and  every  sentence 
in  the  report  has  been  carefully  revised  for  simplicity 
and  clarity  of  statement.  The  report  follows  the  best 
line  of  modern  thought  with  respect  to  state  constitu- 
tions in  that  it  undertakes  to  present  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  fundamental  principles 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  broad  scope  of  authority 
to  that  branch  of  the  state  government  which  is  most 
directly  representative  of  the  people — the  General 
Assembly — to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  changing 
conditions.  I  commend  this  report  to  the  careful  and 
unbiased  thinking  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  ACT  ATTRACTING 
ATTENTION 

The  local  government  act  passed  by  the  1931  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
Letters  are  coming  to  my  office  from  every  section  of 
the  country  requesting  information  about  this  pioneer 
step  In  municipal  finance  and  the  fiscal  control  of  cities 
and  towns.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Sargent,  member  of  the 
mayor's  special  committee  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which 
committee  Is  seeking  to  solve  the  complicated  tax  situ- 
ation of  that  city,  has  requested  me  to  send  him  full 
information  concerning  the  local  government  act  passed 
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by  the  1931  General  Assembly  in  the  hope  that  pro- 
visions of  this  act  may  be  helpful  to  this  committee  in 
its  work.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment act  by  an  article  appearing  in  Business  Week, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

North  Carolina  is  making  the  most  drastic  move  of  any,  a 
move  that  is  being  watched  closely  by  other  states  which  may 
copy  the  plan  if  it  works.     And  it  appears  to  be  working. 

Four  years  ago  the  State  established  an  advisory  commission 
with  considerable  power  in  directing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  100 
counties.  In  1929  the  commission's  power  was  extended.  And 
now  the  legislature  has  set  up  a  new  '  Local  Finance  Commission" 
with  absolute  power  over  all  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  every  local 
government  unit  in  the  State. 

This  complete  mandatory  state  control  began  in  the  spring,  and 
is  working  out  even  better  than  expected.  Large  immediate  and 
future  savings  have  been  made  possible  by  central  marketing  of 
new  securities.  In  addition,  much  unnecessary  local  financing 
has  been  delayed  or  stopped. 

Mr,  Sargent  is  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  Company. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LIVING- 
AT-HOME 

I  have  been  anxiously  observing  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  the  most  infallible  sign  that  we  are  fully  con- 
serving and  saving  all  the  food  reserves  of  the  State. 
I  have  been  looking  to  see  if  I  could  find  sheets  spread 
on  the  sheds  of  the  country  side,  covered  with  apples 
and  peaches  drying  in  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  more 
wholesome  than  dried  fruit  in  the  winter  time.  When- 
ever I  see  these  evidences  of  saving  and  thrift  I  will 
become  convinced  that  we  are  getting  back  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  living  at  home. 
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MACLEAN  LAW*  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED 
BY  ASSEMBLY 

I  believe  the  MacLean  law  will  be  accepted  by  the 
1933  Assembly,  as  its  guiding  principle,  and  I  believe 
the  State  will  then  be  able  to  support  the  schools 
without  levying  one  penny  of  ad  valorem  taxes. 


CALLING  A  SPECIAL  SESSIONf  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

I  have  given  the  most  serious  consideration  to  that 
body  of  public  opinion  in  the  State  favoring  the  calling 
of  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  not  propitious 
for  such  action. 

Tax  legislation  and  tax  revision  must  be  based  upon 
broad  and  intimate  information  as  to  the  financial 
condition  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  upon  normal,  rather  than  abnormal,  eco- 
nomic and  business  conditions.  This  information 
cannot  be  developed  on  short  notice  and  it  should  not 
be  interpreted,  when  it  is  developed,  in  terms  either  of 
artificial  economic  prosperity  of  the  prevailing  abnor- 
mal business  depression. 

The  time  is  propitious,  however,  for  the  public  to 
center  its  interest  and  thought  upon  the  most  funda- 
mental and  vital  issue  before  it  at  the  present  time  and 
which  is  entirely  remote  from  Raleigh  and  all  forms  of 
"relief  legislation."     The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us, 

*  This  statement  was  made  May  27,  1931  at  the  closing  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Governor  Gardner  also  stated,  "This  session  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  constructive  .  .  .  not  merely  the  longest."  The  News  and  Observer,  May 
28,  1931. 

t  This  statement  was  made  in  response  to  press  inquiries  as  to  his  position  with 
respect  to  calling  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  primarily  with 
tax  revision. 
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including  the  leaders  and  the  led,  to  go  to  work  and 
devote  our  best  efforts  to  make  1930  a  more  prosperous 
year  than  1929  has  been. 

I  make  this  statement  advisedly  and  I  make  it  to 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  business, 
and  in  those  professions  whose  major  purpose  it  is  to 
promote  public  welfare.  The  hope  for  this  year  is  to 
be  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  willingness  to  work  and  a 
will  to  succeed.  This  is  the  time  to  build  up,  to 
eliminate  non-necessities,  to  plan  for  the  future,  and  to 
save.  It  is  not  a  time  either  for  retrenchment  of  effort 
or  despair. 

North  Carolina  has  come  safely  through  many  situa- 
tions far  more  serious  and  trying  than  this  has  been  or 
will  be.  The  deeply  ingrained  philosophy  of  our 
people  is  one  of  hope,  quiet  and  unflinching  courage  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  and  an  indomitable  will  to  over- 
come every  obstacle  which  may  temporarily  block  the 
path  of  our  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  acceptance  of  this  philosophy  and  policy  at  this 
time  offers  room  for  real  hope  for  our'State  this  year. 


LETTERS  AND  TELEGRAMS 


January  15,   1929. 
Honorable  Frank  Page, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Page: 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  tendering  your 
resignation  as  highway  commissioner,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  in  writing,  what  I  said  in  my  inaugural 
address,  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  lasting  con- 
tribution you  have  made  in  your  leadership  and  direc- 
tion in  pioneering  and  executing  highway  construction 
which  has  made  this  State  an  outstanding  example  in 
road  construction.  No  more  useful  public  service  has 
been  performed  in  our  generation  than  this  and,  as  I 
have  already  stated  to  you  and  to  the  public,  you 
richly  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  future  development  of 
our  highway  system  will  call  for  the  same  character  of 
direction  and  executive  leadership  which  you  have 
given  it.  The  plans  outlined  in  my  inaugural  address, 
if  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  look  to  such  en- 
largement as  will  require  the  full  time  of  the  ablest 
man  who  can  be  named  to  carry  on  what  has  been  well 
begun.  My  conviction  is  the  task  of  making  per- 
manent the  vast  benefits  now  accruing  from  our  good 
roads  program  is  one  which  will  tax  the  best  thought, 
undivided  time  and  every  energy  of  the  best  man  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  opinion  of  the  State, 
indebted  to  you  for  a  service  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  in  expressing  deep  regret  that  you 
have  tendered  your  resignation,  having  accepted  an 
important  position  with  a  great  financial  institution. 
I  truly  wish  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  remain  as 
highway  commissioner,  continuing  to  give  your  full 
time  to  the  big  work  which,  in  my  judgment,  demands 
the  whole  time  and  undivided  thought  of  the  highway 
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commissioner  if  the  road 'policy  of  the  future  is  to  be 
worthy  of  our  progressive  State. 

If  you  were  so  situated  as  to  remain  on  a  full  time 
basis  I  would  consider  it  a  public  duty  to  decline  to 
accept  your  resignation.  I  do  not,  however,  under- 
stand that  you  see  your  way  clear  to  consider  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  arrangement,  and  therefore, 
with  extreme  regret,  accept  your  resignation.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  fill  the  place  you  have  occupied,  yet 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  carry 
to  the  fullest  fruition  the  great  program  in  which  you 
have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  laying  deep  and 
broad  the  foundation  of  what  must  be  a  continually 
greater  highway  system. 

With  assurance  of  my  appreciation  of  the  notable 
service  you  have  rendered  the  commonwealth,  and  re- 
questing your  valued  advice  and  cooperation  in  the 
future  policies,  I  am  with  my  highest  respect  and 
esteem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

January  15,  1929. 
Mr.  Frank  Page, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Page: 

Pending  the  appointment  of  your  successor  as  chair- 
man of  the  highway  commission  and  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  work  of  the  commission,  I  respectfully 
ask  that  you  designate  someone  to  act  in  your  stead, 
with  my  approval,  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  neces- 
sary until  your  permanent  successor  is  appointed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
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January  15,  1929. 

Honorable  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Governor  of  Virginia, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
My  dear  Governor  Byrd: 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  telegram. 

I  have  followed  your  brilliant  administration  with 
ever  increasing  admiration  and  I  count  the  prospect 
of  a  closer  personal  and  official  association  with  you 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life.  I  hope  that 
I  may  see  you  soon  and  frequently. 

Please  call  on  me  whenever  I  can  serve  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

January  26,  1929. 

Honorable  F.  M.  Simmons,* 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Senator  Simmons: 

As  you  know,  there  is  pending  in  the  General  As- 
sembly a  bill  repealing  the  statute  of  1927  with  refer- 
ence to  filling  any  vacancy  that  might  arise  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  North  Carolina.  The  pend- 
ing bill  confers  upon  the  governor  the  duty  of  filling 
any  vacancy  which  might  arise.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  views  are  on  this  bill,  but  I  want  you  to  be  per- 
fectly free  to  take  any  position  your  judgment  may 
dictate  with  respect  to  it,  and  to  rest  assured  that  you 
may  do  so  without  the  least  embarrassment  to  me. 

I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  rumor  has  come  to  me 
that  I  am  having  something  to  do  with  the  enactment 
of  the  present  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 


*  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not  inspire  this  legisla- 
tion and  am  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
progress  or  passage  in  the  General  Assembly.  Among 
the  rumors  which  have  come  to  me,  your  name  has  been 
connected  with  interest  in  this  legislation,  together 
with  the  names  of  Senator  Overman  and  Governors 
McLean  and  Morrison,  If  you,  or  any  of  the  others 
named,  are  interested  either  in  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  the  bill,  I  want  you  to  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  take 
such  action  as  you  may  deem  advisable,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  it  will  not  be  considered  by  me  as 
opposing  my  administration.  This  bill  is  now  before 
the  House  and  there  is  sufficient  time  for  you  to  get 
your  views  properly  before  the  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 
With  best  wishes  and  highest  regard,  believe  me, 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

January  28,   1929. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  January  26th  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  I  appreciate  your  writing  me  upon  this 
subject. 

As  I  stated  to  Morrison  and  McLean  when  the  law 
was  enacted,  I  really  have  no  interest  in  the  bill  and 
am  willing  for  the  legislators  to  do  as  they  desire  in  the 
matter.  Of  course  some  of  Simmons'  and  my  friends 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  ghoulish  piece  of 
legislation.  So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned  I  have 
no  interest  in  it.  Since  the  Constitution  requires  that 
senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  I  think  no  one 
could  object  to  leaving  the  matter  to  a  primary  and  the 
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people  to  fill  such  vacancies.  While  I  appreciate  the 
cost  of  a  primary,  since  a  governor's  appointment  only 
holds  until  the  next  election  anyway  I  think  it  makes 
very  little  difference.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  when  the  bill  was  first  passed  and  I  suppose 
if  Simmons  and  I  had  opposed  it  that  it  would  not  have 
passed. 

Whatever  is  done  I  am  confident  you  will  administer 
your  ofiice  in  a  just,  conservative,  and  honorable  way, 
not  fearing  any  responsibility  thrust  upon  you,  and  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  whoever  you  should  appoint  would 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Of  course,  it  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  have  people  speculate  upon 
your  death,  and  as  old  Senator  A/[organ  of  Alabama 
once  said  when  the  legislature  took  action  in  his  case, 
it  looked  as  if  the  legislators  were  selecting  his  pall 
bearers.  But,  as  stated  above,  I  have  little  interest 
in  the  action  taken,  or  to  use  the  old  darkey's  expres- 
sion, I  have  no  "ruthers." 

With  warm  personal  esteem,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  S.  Overman. 

January  29,   1929. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  good  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 26. 

While  I  had  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  repealing  the  statute  of  1927  with 
reference  to  filling  vacancies  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  North  Carolina,  I  have  not  concerned  my- 
self with  the  matter,  because  I  feel  very  much  as  you 
do  with  reference  to  it.     I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied 
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with  whatever  the  General  Assembly  may   do   with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Hoping  that  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  with 
earnest  good  wishes  for  a  highly  successful  administra- 
tion, and  with  high  personal  esteem,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

F.  M.  Simmons. 

[Telegram] 

June  4,  1929. 

To  THE  United  Confederate  Veterans, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

This  reunion,  the  first  to  be  held  on  North  Carolina 
soil,  represents  the  happy  realization  of  a  hope  long 
cherished  by  our  people. 

Since  1865,  North  Carolina  has  been  the  beneficiary 
of  the  patriotism,  courage,  and  changeless  devotion  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers.  They  saved  our  civilization 
and  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  welcome  them  now  in  the 
name  of  a  grateful  people. 

O.  Max  Gardner. 


[Telegram] 


June  27,  1929. 


Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Georgia  General  Assembly  now  in  session  has  under 
consideration  highway  bond  issue.  Opponents  of  the 
measure  are  pointing  to  North  Carolina  as  horrible 
example.  Spreading  through  newspapers  propaganda 
reports  your  state  tax  burdened  beyond  measure  as 
result  highway  bond  issues.  They  charge  that  State 
is  only  partly  paved  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  issue 
bonds  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  heretofore  issued.  They 
charge  that  public  sentiment  now  admits  your  State 
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made  a  mistake  in  its  highway  bond  poHcy  and  would 
recant  if  it  could.  Knowing  the  situation  in  North 
Carolina  as  I  do  would  like  to  have  this  misrepresenta- 
tion corrected  through  the  Constitution.  Will  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  telegraphing  the  Constitution 
full  statement  of  situation  replying  to  this  propaganda. 
Is  North  Carolina  satisfied  with  highway  progress  made 
and  by  method  employed.  Has  it  injured  or  helped 
the  State.  If  so,  how.  Please  wire  the  Constitution 
press  rate  collect  at  such  length  as  you  desire.  Will 
appreciate  your  attention. 

Clark  Howell, 
Editor  Atlanta  Constitution. 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  June,  27,  1929. 
Honorable  Clark  Howell, 
Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Replying  to  your  inquiry  will  state  there  is  no  criti- 
cism anjrwhere  in  North  Carolina  of  state  highway  pro- 
gram. The  State  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  and 
committed  to  its  highway  program  and  with  the 
methods  employed  in  financing  the  same.  Of  the  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  highways  included  in 
the  state  system  on  January  first  of  this  year  five 
thousand  one  hundred  ninety-eight  miles  are  hard  sur- 
faced and  one  thousand  four  hundred  twenty-three 
miles  are  surfaced  with  gravel,  rock,  or  shale,  giving 
dependable  all  weather  highways.  The  Highway  Com- 
mission derives  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  eight- 
een million  dollars  from  gasoline  tax  and  licenses  on 
motor  vehicles  from  which  it  pays  the  interest  on  all 
state  highway  bonds,  provides  a  sinking  fund  sufficient 
to  retire  all  outstanding  highway  bonds  by  the  year 
Nineteen   Hundred   Fifty-One,   expends   annually   ap- 

37 
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proximately  three  million  five  hundred  dollars  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways  within  the  system  and 
has  left  a  balance  of  between  five  and  six  million  dol- 
lars to  be  expended  annually  in  taking  over  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  into  the  system.  Instead  of 
issuing  bonds  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  the  commission 
has  on  hand  at  this  date  from  current  revenues  over 
thirteen  million  dollars  as  a  bank  balance.  There  is 
absolutely  no  sentiment  in  the  State  against  our  high- 
way system,  neither  has  there  been  at  any  time.  We 
invite  a  committee  from  your  Legislature  to  come  to 
North  Carolina  and  get  all  the  facts. 
O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


[Telegram] 


July  13,  1929. 


Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
President  of  The  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
In  connection  with  your  program  of  crime  study  and 
suppression,  I  am  planning  to  offer  a  resolution  at  the 
coming  Governors'  Conference  pledging  you  and  your 
commission  on  the  study  of  crime  the  hearty  support 
of  the  conference.  It  is  my  thought,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
yours,  that  for  this  commission  to  perform  the  greatest 
service  to  the  American  public  it  will  require  the 
earnest  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  several  state 
administrations.  I  think  the  governors  can  be  of 
great  assistance  in  arousing  the  public  consciousness 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  In  this  connection 
I  feel  that  it  would  lend  distinct  emphasis  to  this  move- 
ment if  the  governors  were  called  in  a  conference  with 
you  and  the  commission  and  impressed  with  your 
views  and  plans.  Before  offering  the  resolution  I 
would  be  pleased  to  know  if  you  approve  my  suggestion 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  in  harmony  with  your  plans 
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and  purposes.  My  address  will  be  Raleigh  until 
Sunday  noon  and  Hotel  Griswold,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, thereafter. 

O.  Max  Gardner. 

[Telegram] 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  13,   1929. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
I  have  your  very  kind  telegram  today  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  resolution  you  propose  would  not  only  give 
strong  moral  support  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
sion but  could  be  formulated  so  as  to  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  our  people  for  obedience  to  law  which  when  all 
is  said  is  the  fundamental  of  our  democracy.  By  vir- 
tue of  their  oath  and  in  view  of  the  larger  range  of  law 
enforcement  which  falls  upon  them  the  governors 
even  more  peculiarly  than  the  President  have  the  final 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
leadership  in  obedience  to  law  and  any  step  which  the 
conference  can  take  that  will  arouse  public  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  of  public  officials  would  be  most 
helpful.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Commission  to  have  proceeded  farther 
with  its  work  and  to  have  reached  some  plans  and  con- 
clusions as  to  definite  reforms  required  before  a  meet- 
ing with  the  governors  would  be  of  great  advantage 
and  if  I  might  make  the  suggestion  an  offer  by  them  to 
meet  with  myself  and  the  commission  at  some  future 
date  for  discussion  of  our  problems  would  be  most 
advantageous. 

Herbert  Hoover. 
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August  8,  1929. 

Honorable  George  W.  Wickersham, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wickersham: 

My  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  July  21  has 
not  been  in  any  degree  attributable  to  indifference  on 
my  part  to  the  effort  which  is  being  made  by  yourself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mission to  understand  the  growing  problem  of  dis- 
respect for  the  law  in  this  country  and,  on  the  basis 
of  this  understanding,  to  propose  some  practical  mea- 
sure for  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  I 
have  been  far  too  busy  until  just  recently  to  give  your 
inquiry  and  suggestions  the  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration which  I  felt  that  they  deserved. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  respect  for  obedience  to  the 
law  is  a  matter  of  individual  responsibility  and  that 
no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  towards  a  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  absence  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion.  Any  law  is  enforceable,  I  take  it,  to  the 
degree — and  only  to  the  degree — that  it  is  supported 
by  the  conscience  of  the  community. 

If  the  above  premise  is  correct,  then  I  think  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  could,  perhaps,  be  of 
service  to  the  enforcement  commission.  They  could, 
for  one  thing,  call  into  conference  all  the  enforcement 
officers,  sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police,  etc.,  for  discussion  of 
the  problem  and  out  of  these  conferences  might  come 
some  suggestions  and  plans  which  would  be  of  prac- 
tical value.  Moreover,  such  discussions  could  not  fail 
to  have  an  educational  value  and  would  tend  to  focus 
the  public  thought  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

I  need  not  state  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  every 
assistance  within  my  power  to  this  or  any  other  prac- 
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tical  plan  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  several 
state  governments  in  the  important  work  which  you 
and  your  commission,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
President  Hoover,  have  undertaken. 

If  I  may  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  general  policy 
to  be  followed  by  the  commission,  I  should  like  to  in- 
dorse most  heartily  the  suggestion  contained  in  your 
letter  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  field  of  lawlessness. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  be  of  any  assistance 
possible,  and  with  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  A^AX  Gardner,   Governor. 

*       -     - 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  25,  1929. 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

In  the  year  nineteen  twenty-one  when  business  was 
hesitant  and  the  economic  situation  unstable  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State  voted  a  fifty  million  dollar 
bond  issue  for  road  construction.  This  fund  supple- 
mented by  generous  Federal  aid  served  greatly  to 
assist  North  Carolina  through  a  most  depressing  period. 
The  road  program  in  the  several  states  has  not  reached 
the  stage  of  completion  that  it  has  in  North  Carolina 
and  offers  concrete  opportunity  supplemented  by 
Federal  aid  to  give  expression  to  the  plan  proposed. 
The  constructive  program  adopted  in  North  Carolina 
offers  complete  justification  of  your  proposal,  and  to 
the  extent  of  the  necessity  and  ability  of  the  State  and 
its  geographical  units,  I  pledge  you  the  hearty  support 
of  North  Carolina.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  governmental  agencies  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
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extent  in  the  practical  adaptation  of  public  expendi- 
tures to  meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  public  good. 
O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

. .      T.    T.    ^  *  January  23,  1930. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Gossett,*  *^ 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Ben: 

.  .  .f  I  note  your  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  can  sympathize  in  the  merits  of  his  problems. 
I  am  right  now  in  the  midst  of  daily  conferences  with 
department  heads  concerning  our  state  fiscal  policy. 
It  is  difficult  for  it  to  dawn  upon  our  institutions  that 
the  State  is  just  a  multiplication  of  many,  many  fami- 
lies, and  as  each  family  has  been  compelled  to  retrench 
and  to  do  without  many  things  they  enjoyed  last  year, 
so  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  do  likewise. 

My  job  is  most  unenviable.  It  is  mighty  easy  to 
raise  salaries  and  to  experience  the  joy  of  spending,  but 
God  pity  the  bill  collector,  and  yet  that  is  exactly  my 
business  today.  When  you  think  that  thirty  cents  out 
of  every  tax  dollar  collected  in  North  Carolina  goes  to 
pay  for  debt  service,  you  can  get  some  idea  of  my  prob- 
lem. I  am  in  constant  conferences  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  in  order  to  live  within  our  in- 
come. It  is  the  most  difficult  task  I  ever  undertook. 
Our  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations 

*  Governor  Gardner  wrote  freely  to  many  men  who  held  no  position  in  his  ad- 
ministration and  who  were  not  in  public  life.  His  correspondence  of  this  nature 
was  voluminous.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Gossett  were  selected  as  typical  of  this  cor- 
respondence. Mr.  Gossett  was  not  connected  with  the  Gardner  administration 
in  any  capacity  and  the  correspondence  was  simply  upon  the  basis  of  friendship. 
(Compiler's  note.) 

t  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.  Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted 
it.  B.  B.  Gossett  was  president  and  treasurer  of  Chadwick-Hoskins  Company 
and  Martinsville  Cotton  Mills,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Gossett  Mills, 
president  of  the  Hoskins  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  vice  president  of  the  Textile 
Institute,  Incorporated.  Also  he  was  a  director  of  Pelham  Mills,  Calhoun  Mills, 
Carolina  Textile  Corporation,  Republic  Cotton  Mills,  Turner,  Halsey  &  Co.,  and 
Piedmont  &  Northern  Railroad. 
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made  by  the  General  Assembly  and  I  am  determined  to^ 
make  our  appropriations  respond  to  our  revenues.  To 
do  this  means  a  severe  and  drastic  cut  and  I  had  just 
as  soon  reduce  wages  in  a  cotton  mill,  so  far  as  peace  of 
mind  is  concerned,  as  to  cut  appropriations  in  state 
government. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

January  24,  1930. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Carr, 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  '  "     '  '■ 

My  dear  Mr.  Carr: 

.  .  .*  The  past  year  has  been  in  many  respects  a  most 
difficult  one.  In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  continu- 
ous labor  disturbances,  we  began  for  the  first  time  in 
1929  to  get  in  full  sight  of  the  necessities  of  an  economic 
situation  which  thoughtful  people  had  long  foreseen, 
and  which  was  aggravated  by  crop  failures,  floods,  boll 
weavil,  etc.  The  advent  of  my  administration  really 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  paying  back  that 
which  we  have  spent.  That  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  with  some  degree  of  stability  and  hopefulness 
is  the  finest  possible  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  inherent 
soundness  and  wise  conservatism  of  our  people. 

In  my  judgment,  the  next  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  faced  by  problems  more  serious  than 
those  which  have  faced  any  legislature  in  recent  years. 
Local  government,  education,  fiscal  policy,  and  tax  re- 
form are  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  which  will 
be  to  the  forefront,  in  my  opinion,  almost  from  the  day 
this  body  convenes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  I  am  fully  warranted  in  making  the  effort  which 
I  am  making  to  induce  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
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men  we  have  in  the  State  to  stand  for  election  to  this 
General  Assembly.  It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me, 
not  to  recognize  and  discern  the  import  of  the  situation 
which  may  develop  should  the  1931  General  Assembly 
be  dominated  by  men  who  have  anything  less  than  a 
state-wide  viewpoint  and  the  capacity  to  envisage  our 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  State  rather 
than  that  of  any  individual  community,  county,  or 
section.  For  this  reason,  I  want  you  to  come  to  the 
Senate  next  time.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  personal 
sacrifice  on  your  part  that  this  request  involves,  but  I 
feel  strongly,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  situation,  present 
and  prospective,  makes  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  and  other 
men  of  your  calibre  to  make  whatever  personal  sacrifice 
may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  State  may  have  the 
advantage  of  your  services  at  this  critical  hour  in  its 
development. 

Cordially  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

February  1,  1930. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Gossett, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Ben: 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  facing  the  gravest  situation 
that  has  confronted  North  Carolina  since  the  Civil  War. 
Many  of  our  people  are  bankrupt  and  large  numbers 
have  accepted  the  psychology  of  defeat.  They  are  de- 
manding a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
relief  from  taxation.  They  are  not  only  demanding  It, 
but  they  say  they  are  going  to  have  it. 

It  has  just  dawned  on  us  that  during  the  past  nine 
years  we  have  been  living  in  a  foolish  paradise  of  pros- 
perity and  progress — a  prosperity  and  progress  largely 
created  by  an  expenditure  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars  by  the  cities,  counties,  and  the  State.  This 
large  amount  is  now  exhausted  and  we  are  all  awakened 
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to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  feeding  and  boasting  on 
a  fictitious  substance  of  borrowed  money. 

I  have  set  my  face  Hke  flint  against  a  special  session 
for  the  reason  that  I  know  if  this  Assembly  were  to 
convene  at  this  time  no  power  on  earth  could  hold  it 
in  the  bounds  of  reason  and  irreparable  harm  would 
inevitably  come  to  the  State. 

Cordially  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

February  20,  1930. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

My  dear  Governor: 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on  February 
20  have  done  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  should 
accept  that  election.  I  am,  therefore,  transmitting  to 
you,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  my  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  take 
effect  at  some  time  which  may  be  agreed  on  later  before 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  This  resignation  I  ask 
you  to  transmit  to  the  board  in  such  manner  as  you 
may  deem  proper. 

As  you  know,  it  is  only  after  full  consideration  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  take  this 
step.  I  have  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to  sever  the 
ties  which  have  bound  me  to  the  University  and  to  the 
State  for  twenty  years.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  In  the  State  which  it 
serves.  Only  my  conviction  that  the  University  of 
Illinois  offers  me  what  seems  to  me  in  many  respects 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  constructive  work  in 
the  field  of  public  higher  education  has  sufficed  to  bring 
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me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  accept  the  offer  of 
its  trustees. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  personally,  and  to  the  board 
of  trustees  through  you,  my  deep  appreciation  for  un- 
failing cooperation  and  support.  No  executive  could 
possibly  receive  from  any  body  more  unselfish  and  un- 
derstanding cooperation  than  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  receive  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  and  may  I  add,  from  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University  everywhere,  and  from  its 
faculty  and  students. 

Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Chase,  President. 

March  3,  1930. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,* 

Appalachian  Training  School, 
Boone,  North  Carolina. 
Dear  Mr.  Dougherty: 

You  have  doubtless  received  by  this  time  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Ross's  pamphlet.  Institutional  North  Carolina. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  at  my  request,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  every  public  institu- 
tion in  the  State  with  a  view  to  coordinating  and  mak- 
ing more  effective  our  program  of  placing  the  state 
institutions  on  the  most  productive  basis  possible. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  request  that  you  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  food  and  feedstuff  produced 
this  year  on  the  lands  of  the  institution  under  your 
direction  and  submit  to  me,  next  fall,  for  publication 
and  for  presentation  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission and  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  complete  de- 
tailed report  thereof. 

It  would  also  be  a  very  fine  thing,  I  think,  if,  in  con- 
nection with  your  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  general 

*  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  heads  of  all  state  institutions  which  conducted 
farming  operations. 
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program,  you  could  cause  the  public  to  regard  your 
activities  as  a  model  experiment  demonstrating  what 
can  be  done  along  the  line  of  producing  necessities  at 
home  and  thereby  render  a  practical  service  to  the 
people  of  that  community  and  section.  I  indeed 
imagine  that  if  you  will  invite  the  people  to  come  and 
see  what  is  being  accomplished  under  your  direction, 
they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  come  and  witness  the 
demonstration. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you,  both 
officially  and  personally,  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  very  fine  work  you  are  doing  and  the  effective  co- 
operation you  have  extended.  I  am  tremendously 
gratified  at  the  really  substantial  progress  we  are 
making  in  the  direction  of  better  balanced  agricultural 
and  economic  order  in  this  State  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  more  effective  method  of  fostering 
this  than  for  the  State  first  to  set  the  example  in  the 
conduct  of  its  own  institutions. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  this  administration  to  produce 
in  1930  not  less  than  330,000,000  worth  more  food  and 
feedstuffs  than  was  produced  in  1929  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

May  I  suggest  and  urge,  in  conclusion,  that  you  call 
together  the  members  of  your  institution  at  once,  read 
this  letter  to  them,  and  begin  the  actual  planning  of  our 
agricultural  progress  for  this  year. 
Cordially  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Goverfior. 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  A/[arch  7,  1930. 
To  the  Chairman  of  Trustees, 
University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  session  extends  congratulations  to  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Illinois  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn 
Chase  to  its  presidency,  but  regrets  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  and  President,  Ex-Officio. 

[Telegram] 

Chicago,  III.,  March  11,  1930. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  board  of  trustees  University  of  Illinois  in  session 
acknowledges  with  thanks  the  congratulatory  telegram 
from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  election  of  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  board  to  extend  to  Dr. 
Chase  every  opportunity  to  carry  on  at  Illinois  the 
great  educational  work  he  began  at  North  Carolina. 
We  trust  his  success  here  will  reflect  glory  on  the  Uni- 
versity and  state  of  North  Carolina. 

George  A.  Barr, 
President  of  the  Board. 

April  1,  1930. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  the  newspaper 
account  of  your  address  yesterday  before  the  Associa- 
tion for  Tax  Relief,  and  I  am  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  write  this  letter  of  commendation  for  the  posi- 
tion which  you  have  taken.  It  has  the  ring  of  states- 
manship in  it.  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  know 
that  you  are  standing  for  the  sane  and  progressive 
measures  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  North 
Carolina  a  great  state.  It  would  be  so  easy  at  this 
time  to  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which  has  al- 
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ready  been  accomplished.  I  feel  that  the  State  is  safe 
in  your  hands.  As  a  school  man,  I  have  been  pleased, 
at  different  times,  to  note  your  stand  for  public  educa- 
tion and  other  measures  which  make  a  commonwealth. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

e.  j.  coltrane. 

April  2,  1930. 

Mr.    E.    J.    CoLTRANE, 

Salisbury^  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Coltrane: 

.  .  .*  Of  course  these  are  perilous  times  and  one  can- 
not tell  what  may  happen,  but  I  am  determined  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  not  to  yield  to  the  temporary  clamor 
and  submit  the  state  policy  to  the  threatened  danger  of 
reaction  which  would  seriously  cripple  the  institutions 
we  have  sacrificed  to  build.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
real  estate  situation  in  North  Carolina  and  we  must  do 
something  to  relieve  its  heavy  burden.  Yet  in  doing 
this  we  must  do  it  constructively  and  in  full  realization 
of  the  needs  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  There  never  was 
a  finer  time  for  demagogues  and  demagogism,  and  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do  the  raw  material  will  undoubtedly 
come  forward.  ... 

Your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

April  4,  1930. 
Honorable  Lee  S.  Overman, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Senator  Overman: 

Judge  Parker  and  I,  as  you  know,  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  same  political  faith.  He  is  a  Republican  and  I 
am  a  Democrat.     Yet  as  governor  of  North  Carolina 

*  The  deleted  parts  of  this  letter  were  personal.     Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted 
them. 
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and  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  also  as  one  who  has 
the  most  impUcit  faith  in  his  character  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  ability  as  a  judge,  I  do  have  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  controversy  that  is  now  being  waged  over 
his  fitness  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  therefore,  appear  presump- 
tuous if  I  venture,  for  such  consideration  as  you  and 
your  committee  may  think  it  worth,  my  own  opinion 
of  the  qualifications  of  this  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian for  this  high  place. 

I  have  known  Judge  Parker  since  we  were  in  college 
together  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  I 
unhesitatingly  say,  and  you  are  authorized  to  quote  me 
as  saying,  that  I  have  never  known  any  man  who 
possessed  a  higher  or  a  finer  sense  of  righteousness  and 
justice  than  Judge  Parker.  I  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  essential  soundness  of  his  intellec- 
tual processes  and  I  cannot  believe  for  an  instant  that 
he  would  be  unfair,  either  to  the  most  powerful  or  the 
most  humble  citizen  of  this  country.  His  whole  out- 
look and  philosophy  as  a  man  and  as  a  judge  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  more  accurately  epitomized  than  by 
the  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the  Chapel  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina:  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

In  my  opinion  Judge  Parker  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  They 
respect  him  as  a  man,  admire  him  as  a  judge,  and  that 
he  would  some  day  be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
had  become  a  sort  of  general  hope  and  expectancy. 
This  was  amply  attested  by  the  practically  universal 
enthusiasm  and  approval  with  which  the  news  of  his 
appointment  by  President  Hoover  was  received. 

There  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, the  slightest  basis  in  reality  for  the  fear  ex- 
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pressed  by  one  group  of  our  citizens  that  he  would  not, 
as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  absolutely  fair  and 
impartial  in  any  case  or  controversy  which  might  arise. 
I  have  never  known  any  man  whose  concern  for  the 
upholding  and  protection  of  what  we  know  in  a  de- 
mocracy as  human  rights,  as  distinguished  from 
property  rights,  excelled  Judge  Parker's. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

May   9,    1930. 
Honorable  L.  G.  Hardman,* 

Governor  of  Georgia, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
My  dear  Governor  Hardman: 

I  regret  that  you  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
preliminary  regional  council  held  at  Asheville  on  April 
28th.  I  am,  however,  grateful  for  the  support  given 
the  meeting  by  your  representatives.  Their  presence 
and  remarks  were  most  helpful. 

A  fuller  conception  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  common  approach  and  common  cooperation  in 
dealing  with  such  of  our  problems  as  are  regional  in 
their  extent  seems  to  be  taking  hold.  I  have  had  a 
great  many  expressions  of  interest  in  this  movement 
from  representative  leaders  of  the  Southeast,  and  the 
practically  unanimous  opinion  is  that  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  through  well-conceived  cooperative 
effort.  I,  myself,  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
that  this  method  of  cooperation  offers  a  very  great  op- 
portunity for  our  section,  and  at  the  meetings  planned 
to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Columbia,  Richmond,  Knox- 
ville,  Birmingham,  or  Jacksonville,  I  believe  we  can 
confidently  count  on  a  minimum  of   1,500  delegates 

*  The  same  letter  was  sent  to  Governors  Graves  of  Alabama, Pollard  of  Virginia, 
and  Richards  of  South  Carolina. 
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fully   representative  of  the   industry,   commerce,   and 
agriculture  of  the  Southeast. 

The  Asheville  meeting  adopted  a  resolution,  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  which  calls  for  a  special  conference 
committee  to  work  out  a  definite  plan  for  a  regional 
council.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  not 
name,  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  three  citizens  of 
your  State  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  called  into  con- 
ference by  Mr.  Page  and  form  a  skeleton  organization 
and  arrange  for  the  full  meeting  in  the  fall.  If  possible, 
these  representatives  should  hold  their  meeting  before 
August  30th,  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  the  type  of  the  three  men  to 
be  appointed  from  each  state  will  largely  determine  the 
value  and  permanence  of  the  organization.  I  expect 
to  name  three  of  the  ablest  men  available  in  North 
Carolina.  They  will  be  thoroughly  representative  of 
both  agriculture  and  business,  and  possessed  of  a  broad 
vision  of  state  and  regional  problems. 

Mr.  Page  is  serving,  of  course,  only  as  temporary 
chairman  until  a  permanent  organization  can  be  ef- 
fected. During  the  formative  stages  the  governors 
of  the  area  will  naturally  assume  a  large  measure  of 
leadership,  but  after  our  first  conference  in  October  it 
is  my  expectation  that  we  shall  be  able  to  retire  into  the 
background. 

I  have  notified  Mr.  Page  of  his  appointment  as  tem- 
porary chairman.  He  has  accepted  and  is  anxious  to 
hold  the  committee  meeting  as  early  as  is  practicable. 
I  shall  therefore  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  name 
Georgia's  representatives  at  your  earliest  convenience 
and  notify  me  or  Honorable  Frank  Page,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

With  every  good  wish  and  warm  personal  regards, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
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June  2,  1930. 
Honorable  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  r 

House  of  Representatives,       ,."•;- 

Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Dear  Lindsay:  •  •    •  ■  " 

.  .  .*  One  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Governor's  Mansion  is  that  of  doorman, 
and  Wanda  Blackledge  has  developed  into  an  in-' 
valuable  servant  at  the  Mansion.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  get  a  Negro  in  this  place  who  possesses  character, 
sobriety,  and  fidelity,  and  Blackledge  possesses  all  of 
these  virtues.  It  is  necessary  for  the  doorman  to  sleep 
in  the  house  and  we  have  become  greatly  attached  to. 
him.  I  am  paying  him  a  salary  out  of  my  appropria- 
tion and  he  is  in  no  sense  a  prisoner.  It  would  take 
months  to  develop  another  Negro  to  the  point  where  he 
would  be  as  competent,  if  we  could  find  one,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  could  replace  him  at  all. 
Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  ac- 
commodate my  friend  Bowers  and  his  wife,  but  we  are 
conducting  an  institution  at  the  Mansion  and  I  really, 
feel  that  Wanda's  services  to  us  are  paramount.  We^ 
are  not  going  to  be  in  the  Mansion  but  two  and  a  half, 
years  longer  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  State  where  a 
competent  and  well-trained  servant  is  more  essential. 
I  hope  you  will  explain  our  situation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowers  and  I  am  sure  they  can  readily  understand  our 
feeling  in  the  matter. 

Cordially  your  friend,  ■■ 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

*  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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July  23,  1930. 
Mr.  Santford  Martin,  Editor, 
Winston-Salem  Journal, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Santford: 

.  .  .*  As  before  stated  to  you,  I  am  determined  to 
devote  the  full  measure  of  whatever  ability  I  possess  to 
the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  the  office  I  now 
occupy  and  I  shall  not  permit  myself,  no  matter  how 
tempting  the  invitation  may  be,  to  become  fascinated 
with  the  political  obsessions  which  have  wrecked  so 
many  lives  and  administrations.  I  am  giving  fully  ten 
hours  a  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
State  and  I  believe  that  when  the  General  Assembly 
convenes  in  January,  I  will  have  available  more  factual 
material  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  relating  to  public  affairs  than  has  ever  been 
collected  for  the  use  of  any  previous  Legislature.  Of 
course,  this  makes  a  terrific  drain  on  one's  strength  and 
vitality,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  this  job.  I  have 
made  mistakes,  certainly,  and  expect  to  make  many 
more,  but  as  long  as  I  can  keep  my  conscience  clear  and 
my  vision  unclouded,  I  shall  press  forward  with  un- 
daunted zeal  for  the  public  good.  This  one  thing  I  do. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

July  28,  1930. 
Honorable  Zeb  V.  Long, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Zeb: 

I  wish  I  could  properly  express  to  you  my  grateful 
appreciation  for  your  very  kind  and  constructive  letter 
of  the  26th. 


■  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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The  prison  problem  has  been  one  of  my  most  difficult, 
and  I  have  applied  to  it  my  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. I  really  believe  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course 
as  a  state  policy  to  parole  every  prisoner  who  has  made 
a  good  record,  sometime  before  his  term  expires,  and 
require  him  to  show  to  the  prison  board  his  record  for 
that  period  between  the  date  of  his  parole  and  the 
natural  termination  of  his  sentence.  If  his  record  has 
been  good  from  the  date  of  his  parole  to  the  time  when 
his  sentence  would  naturally  expire,  then  authorize  the 
prison  board  to  give  him  a  discharge. 

Our  present  law  is  unfortunate,  in  that  it  runs  per- 
petual. I  think  it  a  mistake  to  have  such  a  long  con- 
tinuous threat  hanging  over  human  weakness.  A  num- 
ber of  times  I  have  offered  a  parole  to  a  prisoner  who 
has  made  a  good  record  and  who  has  only  a  few  months 
to  serve,  and  my  parole  has  been  declined  for  the 
reason  that  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  parole  the  prisoner  might  commit  some  offense 
and  be  returned  to  complete  his  entire  sentence.  The 
parole  ought  to  terminate  with  the  expiration  of  the 
original  sentence  and  not  hang  forever  as  a  threat.  I 
have  tried  in  my  handling  of  these  matters  not  to  per- 
mit my  heart  to  run  away  with  my  head,  and  yet  I 
know  and  you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in 
prison  who  are  not  irredeemably  bad,  and  a  severe 
sentence,  in  my  judgment,  accomplishes  little  in  the 
way  of  reformation  and  is  only  of  value  when  ad- 
ministered against  one  who  is   a  confirmed  criminal. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  your  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  in  this  matter  and  with  warm 
regards,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
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July  30,  1930. 

Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Forward  looking  people  in  the  South  view  with  alarm 
the  gradual  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  cotton 
production  of  the  world  furnished  by  this  country. 

I  tried  to  set  forth  our  view  of  this  matter  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  Fortune*  I  note 
also  that  J.  Sidney  Gates  in  the  August  issue  of  The 
Country  Gentleman]  reviews  this  same  situation.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  you,  as  developed  both  by  Doctor 
Gates  and  myself,  that  the  countries  producing  the 
cheapest  cotton,  of  the  best  grade,  will  finally  capture 
the  market. 

Doctor  Gates  in  his  article  indicates  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  developing  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  adequate  research,  taking 
up  in  a  broad  manner  the  whole  problem  of  this  country 
producing  the  best  cotton  possible,  and  producing  it 
at  the  cheapest  cost.  Heretofore,  research  with  cotton 
has  been  pitifully  inadequate. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  your  ad- 
ministration could  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
South  by  fostering  these  proposed  expanded  cotton 
research  studies.  This  crop,  ranging  as  it  does  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  billion  dollars  in  value,  is  basic 
not  only  to  Southern,  but  to  national  economic  well- 
being.  Its  only  future  lies  in  striking  out  boldly  to 
hold  and  expand  foreign  markets.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished   only   by   such    studied   efficiency   as   will 

*  "Cotton:     Long  Live  the  King." 
t  "Cotton  at  the  Cross  Roads." 
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enable  us  to  produce  better  and  cheaper  cotton  than 
our  competitors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

July  31,  1930. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Governor: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  July  30th.  As  you  are  per- 
haps aware,  we  have  made  some  special  provisions  in 
this  year's  budget  for  more  extensive  research  into  cot- 
ton questions,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

September  2,    1930. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Davis, 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Davis: 

Upon  my  return  from  my  vacation  I  find  your  very 
interesting  letter  of  the  16th.  I  find  my  office  literally 
besieged  with  an  accumulation  of  important  matters 
demanding  my  immediate  attention. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  price  of  our  main 
money  crops — cotton  and  tobacco — and  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  do  something  to  correct  the  situation. 
My  county  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great  economic  depres- 
sion in  textiles  and  textile  manufacturing.  I  have  just 
gotten  a  statement  from  a  mill  of  which  I  am  president, 
and  we  lost  ten  per  cent  of  our  capital  stock  in  the  last 
month.  Our  county  has  a  large  cotton  crop,  making 
last  year  more  than  64,000  bales,  and  at  the  present 
price  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  our  fertilizer  and 
operating  expenses.  The  whole  commodity  market 
seems  to  have  collapsed  and  the  Federal  authorities 
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seem  to  be  powerless  to  handle  the  situation.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  can  do,  but  I  am  giving  the  matter  my 
most  serious  consideration  and  after  mature  judgment 
I  will  be  governed  by  what  I  think  my  duty  and  obliga- 
tion require.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  suggestion  and 
assure  you  that  the  points  you  raise  are  very  important. 

The  question  of  acreage  reduction  is  most  complex. 
If  there  had  been  an  acreage  reduction  in  corn  this  year 
and  the  drought  occurred — something  unforeseen  at 
the  time  of  planting — we  might  today  be  facing  a 
famine  instead  of  an  overproduction.  If  we  reduce 
tobacco  or  cotton  acreage  in  North  Carolina,  and  it 
is  not  generally  observed  by  our  competing  states,  the 
whole  plan  is  a  failure.  If  North  Carolina  would  raise 
its  food  and  feedstuff,  our  cotton  and  tobacco  would 
indeed  be  cash  crops  and  the  acreage  would  be  auto- 
matically reduced  and  the  income  of  the  farmer 
automatically  taken  care  of. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  every  good  wish, 
believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

September  23,  1930. 
Judge  James  L.  Webb,* 

Shelby,  N.  C. 
Dear  Judge: 

.  .  •!  As  you  lie  on  your  bed  I  am  sure  your  mind 
reverts  to  the  countless  friends  of  a  lifetime  and  of  the 
innumerable  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness  which  you  have 
shown  to  the  unfortunate.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
could  be  nothing  more  comforting  than  to  think  of  the 
genuine  love  and  affection  which  the  public  in  North 
Carolina  bears   for  you  by  reason  of  your  long  and 

♦Judge  Webb  died  at  10:00  a.m.,  October  1,  1930. 

t  The  deleted  parts  of  this  letter  were  very  personal.     Therefore,  the  compiler 
omitted  them. 
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honorable  service  to  the  people  of  the  State.  I  say 
very  frankly  that  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  lived 
in  North  Carolina  a  judge  for  whom  the  people  gener- 
ally entertained  a  higher  devotion  or  more  exalted 
admiration  than  they  hold  for  you.  .  *  . 

...  As  you  rest,  and  I  hope  free  from  pain,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  bring  more  satisfaction 
and  joy  to  you  than  the  realization  of  the  good  which 
you  have  done  for  others.  Your  life  has  indeed  been 
one  filled  with  doing  good  to  others;  and  after  all, 
this  is  about  the  finest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  anyone. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

September  25,  1930. 
His  Royal  Highness,* 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  J ' 

London  J  England. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you.  Sir,  on  behalf  of 
the  Kill  Devil  Hill  Memorial  Association,  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  celebration  being  held  this  fall  commem- 
orating the  Wright  Brothers'  epochal  first  flight,  and 
to  visit  the  site  of  the  first  English  speaking  settlement 
in  the  new  world  on  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina. 

The  members  of  this  association,  along  with  millions 
of  other  Americans  representing  every  class  of  our 
citizenry,  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Your  Royal  High- 
ness may  visit  our  country  in  the  near  future  and  see  in 
this  a  happy  re-affirmation  of  the  cordial  relations  which 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  have  existed  be- 
tween our  own  and  the  mother  country.  The  members 
of  this  association,  as  well  as  every  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  share  with  many  the  hope  that  you.  Sir,  will 


*  The  invitation  was  sent  to  Henry  L.  Stimson,  secretary  of  state,  with  thie 
request  that  it  be  conveyed  to  the  prince  through  Ambassador  Charles  G.  Dawes 
at  London. 
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permit  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  visit  to  our 
country  and  that  this  State  and  this  section  may  be 
honored  by  your  presence. 

■■   The  date  of  and  plans  for  the  occasion  would,  of 
course,  be  made  to  conform  entirely  to  Your  Royal 
Highness'  wishes  and  convenience.     I  have  the  honor- 
to  remain,  Sir, 
•  ;  Very  respectfully  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

October  25,  1930. 
Mr.  Ben  B.  Gossett, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr  dear  Ben: 

.  .  .*  This  General  Assembly  is  going  to  determine 
the  future  of  North  Carolina  for  a  generation  and  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  my  State  to  give  to  our  problems  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  capacity  I  possess.  Our  budget 
clearly  reveals  that  we  will  fall  two  million  dollars 
short  of  our  present  revenue  collected  for  this  year  and 
you  can  readily  see,  in  order  for  us  to  stand  where  we 
are  now  without  a  single  increase,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  raise  two  million  dollars  additional  or 
effectuate  additional  economies  to  take  care  of  this 
deficit.  Of  course  this  makes  no  provision  for  the 
crying  demands  of  property  owners  for  a  further 
reduction  in  property  tax. 

My  administration  has  apparently  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  State  up  to  this  time,  but  I  am  satisfied 
I  will  run  into  a  critical  and  violent  storm  when  the 
Assembly  convenes.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  what  I  think  is  right  for  the  future  of  North  Caro- 
lina, regardless  of  its  immediate  effect  on  me  personally. 
This  is  the  one  time  that  courage  is  most  imperative. 
My  only  trouble  is  that  I  have  got  to  make  so  many 


*  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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decisions  of  vital  import  that  I  am  satisfied  that  I  will 
make  many  mistakes.  I  am  not  going  to  straddle — 
I  am  going  to  decide.  I  really  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  in  his  greatest  trouble  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  positive 
decision.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Hoover  and 
myself  is  that  he  is  running  for  president  again  and 
cannot  escape  the  tyranny  of  politics.  Thank  God, 
I  am  not  running  for  anything,  and  this  attitude  is  my 
best  equipment  for  the  present  crisis. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 

GoLDSBORo,  N.  C,  March  22,  1931. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Thank  God  you  were  born.     Hope  you  are  here  a 
hundred  years  longer. 

Nathan  O'Berry. 

March  23,  1931. 
Captain  Nathan  O'Berry, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Captain  O'Berry: 

I  appreciate  so  much  your  telegram  of  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  on  my  birthday.  Whatever 
else  the  years  may  or  may  not  have  taught  me,  it  is  one 
of  my  settled  convictions  that  true  friendship  is  life's 
most  permanent  and  enduring  satisfaction.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  counting  you  among  the 
friends  for  whom  I  hold  a  genuine  affection. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
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May  1,  1931. 

Honorable  R.  A.  Doughton, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Doughton: 

Since  talking  with  you  I  have  conferred  with  Mr. 
Jeffress  and  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  return  Monday.  The  commission  is  going  to  meet 
one  day  next  week  and  go  over  the  situation  and  you 
will  be  informed  of  its  plans  and  policies. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  fine  service  you  have  rendered  as  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Commission.  The  work  done  and  the  results 
achieved  since  you  assumed  leadership  of  the  Highway 
Department  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon 
you  and  upon  the  administration.  I  have  only  one 
regret  as  the  new  road  law  goes  into  effect:  it  seems  to 
me  absolutely  essential,  after  long  and  careful  reflection 
upon  the  immense  task  ahead  and  the  extremely  heavy 
duties  involved,  to  have  a  young  and  very  active  man 
at  the  head  of  the  commission.  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  this  consideration,  and  this  consideration  only, 
has  prevented  my  making  every  effort  to  retain  your 
services  as  head  of  the  Highway  Departnient.  Your 
long  and  illustrious  public  service  has  endeared  you  to 
ail  the  people. 

With  every  good  wish  and  assurance  of  my  deep 
respect  and  esteem,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,     Governor. 

June  13,  1931. 
Doctor  Archibald  Henderson, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
My  dear  Doctor  Henderson: 

I  wish  I  could  properly  express  to  you  my  grateful 
appreciation  for  your  very  kind  and  generous  favor  of 
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the  12th.  I  can  think  of  no  compliment  more  highly 
appreciated  than  your  approval  of  my  fitness  for  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  always  re- 
garded you  as  one  of  the  really  profound  thinkers  in 
this  State  and  I  can  never  adequately  express  to  you 
my  genuine  appreciation  for  your  high  tribute  of 
endorsement. 

My  experience  as  governor  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  has  so  completely  satisfied  every  political  ambi- 
tion I  ever  cherished  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  be 
induced  again  to  offer  myself  upon  the  altar  of  public 
service.  Of  course  when  my  term  has  been  finished 
and  I  become  revived,  it  may  be  that  I  will  then  feel 
the  urge  of  public  life,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  could  be 
induced,  under  any  circumstances,  to  enter  the  turmoil 
and  strife  of  the  campaign  of  1932. 

From  the  day  I  took  office,  and  even  in  the  campaign 
preceding  my  election,  my  administration  has  been 
beset  with  every  sort  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
ills  developed  in  this  period.  If  I  merit  your  com- 
mendation and  have  responded  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  hour,  it  has  been  because  of  my  complete  sub- 
ordination of  every  political  and  selfish  desire  to  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  public  good.  No  man  could 
undertake  what  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  and  seri- 
ously cherish  an  immediate  political  career.  When  I 
came  into  office,  I  resolved  that  the  one  thing  that 
would  disqualify  me  for  serving  the  people  as  I  earnestly 
desired  to  serve  them,  would  be,  to  plan  openly  or 
secretly  to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  more  productive  of 
cowardice  than  a  sustained  ambition  to  hold  political 
office.  I  burned  the  bridges  behind  me  and  I  shall  be 
the  happiest  man  in  North  Carolina  when  my  term  has 
expired  and  I  can  return  to  the  people  from  whence  I 
came  to  continue  my  devotion  to  North  Carolina  as  a 
private  citizen. 
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No  one  will  ever  know  of  the  heartaches  and  sorrows 
with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  during  these  past 
two  years.  I  am  by  nature  an  optimist  and  at  heart 
a  progressive,  yet  I  have  been  forced  into  the  position 
of  taking  my  place  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  my 
dearest  friends  as  a  reactionary.  My  administration 
inherited  a  period  of  spending  and  expansion  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  strive  and  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  State  so  as  to  meet  the  maturities  and  obligations 
which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  incurring.  In  other 
words,  although  I  am  by  instinct  bullish,  I  caught  the 
State  in  a  bearish  market. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  State,  even  those  in 
high  position,  begin  to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  the  suffering  now  existing  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
part  of  people  who  for  years  have  lived  in  semi-luxury 
and  who  have  never  had  to  consider  seriously  the 
problem  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  There  is  a 
constant  stream  pouring  into  my  office  each  day  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  have  been  income  tax- 
payers, and  who  fill  my  ears  with  a  story  of  their  losses 
and  of  their  utter  inability  to  clothe  and  feed  them- 
selves. A  day  does  not  pass,  but  that  some  white 
collar  and  proud  citizen  shuts  the  door  of  my  office  and 
tells  me  in  confidence  of  his  ruin.  I  have  men  ofi^ering 
to  work  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  who  two  years 
ago  were  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  a  man 
who  two  years  ago  was  president  of  one  of  the  biggest 
banks  now  operating  in  the  State,  begged  me  for  a 
^150  a  month  job.  I  sometimes  marvel  how  I  stand  up 
under  the  terrific  strain  to  which  I  am  subjected. 

I  merely  recite  this  rather  dismal  story  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  my  lack  of  interest  in  your  kind 
suggestions.  My  own  personal  estate  has  shrunken 
with  the  shrinkage  of  the  State,  and  when  I  finish  here 
I  am  going  to  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  make  a  living  for  my  family. 
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I  was  delighted  to  see  you  at  commencement  and 
enjoyed  our  brief  conversation  and  your  interesting 
part  of  the  program.  May  I  ask  that  you  kindly  con- 
vey to  Mrs.  Henderson  my  appreciation  for  her  ap- 
proval of  my  administration,  to  which  you  refer  in  your 
letter. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  every  good  wish, 
believe  me. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

July  16,  1931. 
Honorable  H.  G.  Connor,  Jr., 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Tobe: 

I  really  believe  most  of  our  friends  will  be  seeking  re- 
nomination  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  record  and 
against  which  many  of  them  prophesied  destruction 
and  damnation. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  reaction  of 
the  public  to  the  reorganization  which  has  been  put  into 
effect.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  someone  does  not  drop 
in  the  office  and  tell  me  of  the  approval  of  the  com- 
munity from  which  they  come.  Of  course  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  future  service  you 
may  render  North  Carolina,  but  I  want  again  to  say  to 
you  what  I  have  said  so  many  times  to  others,  and  that 
is  that  your  speech  in  the  house  against  adjournment, 
in  my  judgment,  was  the  most  epochal  and  far-reaching 
utterance  that  has  been  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  in  my  generation.  When  you  said 
that  this  Legislature  should  not  adjourn  except  over 
your  dead  body,  it  sent  a  thrill  through  the  member- 
ship. From  that  day  the  opposition  began  to  recede. 
I  shall  always  feel  that  your  stand  saved  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  most  critical  hour,  and  I  say  this  in  utmost 
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sincerity  and  as  an  expression  of  my  highest  tribute 
to  your  leadership  and  abiUty. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  have  received  your  letter  and 
have  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  say  to  you  how 
deeply  I  feel  on  the  subject  of  your  support  and  direc- 
tion of  administrative  policies  in  the  recent  Assembly. 
I  believe  the  road  bill  is  going  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  because  I  think  it 
is  going  to  serve  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
greatly  improved  manner  over  the  old  system. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  August  25,  1931. 
President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Today  I  gave  to  the  press  a  statement  on  the  cotton 
situation  in  which  I  urged  you  to  call  Congress  into 
special  session  for  dealing  with  our  prostrate  condition 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.     I  urged  this  action  in  no 
political  or  critical  sense  but  as   representing  in  my 
opinion  the  only  course  by  which  governmental  help 
can  be  effective. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 

September  2,  1931. 
Governor  Ross  Sterling, 
Austin,  Texas. 
As  governor  of  the  most  eastern  of  important  cotton- 
growing  states,  I  am  wiring  to  ask,  if  you,  as  governor 
of  the  most  western  of  important  cotton-growing  states, 
will  join  me  and  our  United  States  senators  in  calling  a 
conference  not  to  promote  any  one  plan  but  to  get  the 
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conservative  and  careful  judgment  on  all  plans  which 
may  be  presented,  and  offer,  if  possible,  a  unified  pro- 
gram to  the  South.  The  plan  would  be  to  have  each 
governor  name  two  able  and  influential  cotton  farmers 
from  his  state,  together  with  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  president  or  dean  of  agricultural  college, 
president  of  cooperative  association  from  each  state, 
and  the  agricultural  press.  Suggestion  also  is  made 
that  conference  assemble  first  day  without  speeches  and 
divide  itself  into  five  committees  to  bring  in  written 
reports  on  second  day  on  following  subjects:  First, 
emergency  measures  for  1931  cotton  crops;  second, 
control  of  acreage  in  1932;  third,  agricultural  marketing 
act  and  Federal  Farm  Board  and  international  coop- 
eration on  cotton;  fourth,  permanent  program  for 
better  producers  and  manufacturers.  On  second  day 
reports  from  these  committees  would  be  presented  for 
action  by  whole  group.  I  suggest  meeting  in  Memphis, 
September  14  and  15,  and  ask  if  you  will  join  me  in 
this  call.  I  feel  that  any  movement  will  be  futile  with- 
out the  leadership  of  your  great  State.  Please  let  me 
know  at  once  if  you  will  cooperate  with  other  Southern 
governors  in  this  plan. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 

September  2,  1931. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  cotton-growing  states  but 
feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  in  time  to 
benefit  cotton  farmers  in  the  greater  portion  of  Texas 
this  year. 

Ross  Sterling,  Governor. 
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September  25,  1931. 
Mr.  Ben  B.  Gossett, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Ben: 

.  .  .*  No  matter  what  may  come  to  me  in  the  future 
I  am  sure  that  I  will  never  again  be  faced  with  such  a 
crisis  as  now  confronts  our  country.  I  am  just  hoping 
and  praying  that  my  mind  will  keep  clear  and  my 
judgment  sound.  No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  I  do 
the  peril  of  a  false  or  unwise  move  at  this  time.  I  know 
so  much  more  about  the  general  conditions  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  Nation  for  that  matter,  than  does 
the  average  man,  and  yet  I  must  constantly  guard 
myself.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Governor  Murray  of  Oklahoma  and  Governor 
Sterling  of  Texas,  both  did  the  country  an  irreparable 
harm  when  they  overstepped  the  bounds  of  their 
authority  and  invaded  the  Constitution  by  declaring 
martial  law  and  using  the  National  Guard  to  prevent 
the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  private  property.  It  is 
already  apparent  that  their  efforts  have  been  futile  and 
yet  they  have  established  a  precedent  bordering  on 
Bolshevism  that  is  boiling  up  all  over  the  country. 
Witness  the  spectacle  of  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  adjourning  yesterday  with  the  total  sum  of 
its  contribution  to  cotton  being  the  passage  of  an  act 
that  is  already  dead.  There  would  have  been  just  as 
much  sense  in  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

*  The  deleted  parts  of  this  letter  were  personal.     Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted 
them. 
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December  1,  1931. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Gossett, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Ben: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  steadily  sHppIng 
since  the  first  of  October.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might 
finally  strike  rock  bottom  and  from  that  point  ascertain 
our  bearings  and  determine  the  depths  to  which  we  had 
fallen.  The  bottom — when  we  thought  we  were  touch- 
ing bottom — sloughs  off,  and  the  whole  substructure  of 
our  economic  system  is  sloppy  and  soft.   .   .  .* 

I  had  to  borrow  three  million  dollars  for  the  State 
this  week.  Our  bankers  in  New  York  were  so  inquisi- 
tive and  autocratic  that  they  hesitated  for  a  few  days 
and  then  assumed  the  air  of  rendering  a  great  favor  by 
letting  us  have  the  money  at  6  per  cent.  They  had 
just  turned  down  seven  states  and  pretended  to  pay  us 
a  great  compliment  by  letting  us  have  it  at  all.   .  .   . 

I  am  satisfied  that  North  Carolina  is  determined  to 
preserve  her  credit  and  protect  her  character,  but  I  am 
telling  you  it  is  mighty  hard  for  a  state  to  preserve  its 
virtue  when  beset  with  so  many  temptations  and  human 
weaknesses.  My  hope  is  that  when  the  historian  comes 
to  write  of  my  administration — if  he  ever  does — that 
he  will  be  able  to  say  of  me,  with  all  my  mistakes,  that 
I  at  least  kept  my  head  and  resisted  the  pressure  of 
quacks  and  demagogues.  I  told  a  group  some  time 
ago  when  they  called  on  me  with  all  sorts  of  issues  of 
moratoriums  and  proposed  legislation,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  throw  me  out  of  this  office,  but  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  drive  me  into  the  slaughter- 
house of  the  quack. 

*  The  deleted  parts  of  this  letter  were  personal.     Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted 

them. 
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We  are  going  to  be  up  against  it  for  fair  next  year.  I 
think  our  house  is  in  order  to  withstand  the  pressure 
until  July,  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year.  At  that  time — if 
our  revenues  have  further  shrunken  and  our  deficit  has 
exceeded  our  expectations — the  problem  of  borrowing 
money  to  operate  is  going  to  be,  I  fear,  unsurmount- 
able.  If  this  occurs  I  rather  shudder  for  what  may 
happen. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh,  N.    C,    January   4,    1932. 
Honorable  Josiah  W.  Bailey,* 
The  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
In  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation,  the  most  important  measure  pending  before 
Congress  is  the  act  creating  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.     The  immediate  passage  of  this  measure 
will  do  more  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  the  banking  structure  than  any  other  bill  before 
Congress  for  the  reason  that  it  will  create  the  psycho- 
logical effect  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
government    are    behind    the    banking    structure    of 
America.     I  believe  it  most  important  to  have  a  pro- 
vision in  this  act  authorizing  the  corporation  to  make 
advances  against  the  assets  of  closed  banks,  both  state 
and  national,  in  order  to  liberate  funds  now  tied  up  in 
these  closed  banks. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

*  Same  telegram  was  sent  to  Cameron  Morrison,  United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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February    6,    1932. 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Keener, 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Dear  Walter: 

.  .  .*  I  received  your  telegram  with  reference  to 
Mr.  John  Brewer.  I  knew  that  you  had  known  Brewer 
for  years  and  that  you  were  convinced  he  was  not  the 
material  out  of  which  criminals  are  made.  I  have  made 
it  a  policy  of  my  administration  to  give  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  any  man  who  loots  a  bank,  and  there  are  thirty- 
one  ex-bankers  in  the  penitentiary  today. 

The  record  in  the  Brewer  case  clearly  reveals  that  he 
had  not  stolen,  falsified  the  record,  or  in  any  way  at- 
tempted to  conceal.  He  and  his  bank,  in  my  judgment, 
were  victims  of  a  condition  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol and  it  was  an  unequal  contest  from  the  beginning 
of  his  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  subsequent 
developments  clearly  reveal  that  the  bank  was  in- 
solvent when  he  took  over  the  presidency.  That  is  to 
say,  the  progressive  decline  in  values  of  real  estate 
which  constituted  the  back-log  of  the  bank's  assets, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  bank  to  live.  He  put 
in  everything  that  he  owned,  including  his  home,  to 
save  it. 

I  knew  that  I  would  be  severely  criticised  by  certain 
groups,  but  I  have  been  in  public  life  long  enough  to 
know  that  this  is  the  price  one  must  pay  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  high  duty.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  never  regret  in  after  life 
having  spared  John  Brewer  from  a  felon's  stripes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

*  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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[Telegram] 

February  10,  1932. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,* 

Richmond,  Va. 
The  North  Carolina  road  program,  under  which  the 
State  supports  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  all 
county  roads  and  the  State  Highway  Commission 
maintains  them  and  county  commissioners  are  pro- 
hibited from  levying  any  property  tax  for  road  main- 
tenance, is  an  unqualified  and  practical  success.  The 
General  Assembly  appropriated  six  million  dollars 
annually  from  state  highway  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Last  year  the  counties  spent  eight  and  one  quarter  mil- 
lions in  local  maintenance — a  substantial  decrease  in 
cost.  The  decrease  in  taxes  on  land  and  property  was 
even  larger.  New  law  completely  removed  property 
road  tax  averaging  twenty  cents.  During  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  highway  commission  was  allotted  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  for  county  roads  but 
maintained  them  on  expenditure  of  one  million.  The 
standard  of  state  maintenance  this  year  compares 
favorably  with  standards  in  best  counties  last  year  and 
is  much  superior  to  average  county  maintenance.  As 
evidence  we  are  this  year  transporting  fifteen  thousand 
more  public  school  children  than  last  year  yet  the  cost 
of  school  transportation  will  be  decreased  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Our  program  is  popular,  economical, 
efficient,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  paying 
twelve  million  dollars  less  in  property  taxes  this  year 
than  last. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 


*  The  North  Carolina  road  law  was  under  discussion  in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
Former  Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd  wired  Governor  Gardner  requesting  a  statement 
as  to  the  success  of  the  new  road  program  in  North  Carolina.  Governor  Gardner 
replied  with  the  above  telegram. 
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March  18,  1932. 
Mr.  J.  D.  BiviNS,  President, 
Stanly  News  and  Press, 
Albemarle,  N .  C. 
My  dear  friend: 

.  .  .*  Your  reference  to  my  further  political  career  is 
very  thoughtful  indeed.  It  is  my  feeling  that  when  I 
shall  have  served  my  term  as  governor  every  instinct 
and  desire  of  my  life  for  public  service  will  have  been 
satisfied.  Of  course  when  I  get  out  of  the  turmoil  and 
responsibility,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  change  my  mind, 
but  I  have  never  permitted  myself  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  governor  to  think  of  any  further  political 
office.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  is  capable  of  rendering 
the  highest  form  of  courageous  service  to  the  people  of 
the  State  as  governor  if  he  is  openly  or  secretly  cherish- 
ing an  ambition  to  run  for  the  United  States  Senate  or 
any  other  office.  I  know  that  with  the  limitations  of 
human  nature  I  could  never  have  taken  the  position 
I  have  if  I  had  been  thinking  of  its  effect  upon  my 
future  career.  I  really  think  that  when  one  has  consci- 
entiously served  his  state  as  governor  he  has  received 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people;  and  I 
have  never  seriously  thought  of  trying  to  be  elected  to 
any  other  office  as  an  ultimate  ambition.  Every  hour 
of  my  term  I  have  tried  to  direct  my  mind  to  do  the 
right  thing,  regardless  of  its  consequences,  and  yet  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  endowed 
with  divine  wisdom.  No  one  could  face  the  multitude 
of  responsibilities  which  have  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eye  without  making  mistakes. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 


The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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March  24,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Governor: 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  fiftieth  anniversary. 

When  I  was   a  boy  hving  in  the  country  in  Wayne 

County  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  refer  to  a  man 

who  was  fifty  years  old,  as  "old  man  Smith,"  "old  man 

Jones,"  or  "old  man  Brown,"  etc.,  but  when  I  stood 

on  the  fifty  mark  some  years  ago,  it  really  seemed  to 

me  that  times  had  changed. 

You  have  served  North  Carolina  faithfully  and  well, 

and  I  wish  you  and  yours  long  life  and  happiness. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  J.  Brogden. 

March  25,  1932. 
Honorable  W.  J.  Brogden, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Judge: 

One  of  the  compensations  in  being  fifty  years  old  is  to 

receive  a  letter  like  yours  of  March  24th.     I  know  you 

will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  no  longer  any  old  men. 

I  have  made  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  I  invite  you 

to  join  me — let  us  grow  young  together.     With  best 

wishes,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

[Telegram] 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  18,  1932. 
Governor  William  H.  Adams, 
Denver,  Col. 
An  associated  press  dispatch  from  Denver,*  carried 
in  the  press  of  Saturday,  is  to  the  effect  that  Colorado 

*  Denver,  Colorado — April  IS  a  present  of  3700,000  in  60-year-old  bonds  of 
North  Carolina  was  offered  the  state  of  Colorado  by  attorneys  for  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  hold  33.000,000  of  the  bonds. 

The  Issue  has  been  repudiated  by  North  Carolina  a  long  time,  and  acceptance 
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has  been  offered  a  block  of  instruments  generally  known 
as  the  North  Carolina  carpet  bag  bonds.  These  are 
the  instruments  referred  to  in  North  Carolina  Constitu- 
tion, article  one,  section  six,  and  this  State  has  complete 
defense  against  their  validity  in  law,  equity,  and 
morals.  If  your  State  is  seriously  considering  accept- 
ing these  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit 
against  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  I  suggest  an  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  them  and  assure  you  that 
this  office  and  attorney  general  of  this  State  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  and  your  attorney  general  with  all 
necessary  facts  bearing  upon  their  issuance  and 
invalidity. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

June  21,  1932. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor: 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  you  your  most 
gracious  letter  of  June  20th. 

After  studying  the  accomplishments  of  your  adminis- 
tration I  never  felt  more  keenly  a  desire  to  present  a 
question  than  I  did  to  present  to  the  convention  the 
splendid  administration  that  you  lead.  I  realize  that 
it  could  not  have  been  more  sincerely  done.  I  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  the  strong  adherents  of  the 
Fountain  side  speak  to  me  in  complementary  terms 
about  the  talk  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  future 
will  fulfill  the  prophecy  made  in  that  and  other  talks 
on  the  success  of  your  administration. 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  your  selecting 
me  to  serve  as  temporary  and  permanent  chairman  of 

of  the  gift  is  contingent  upon  agreement  by  the  state  of  Colorado  to  sue  for  collec- 
tion, as  private  citizens  may  not  sue  a  state,  but  states  may  sue  each  other.  No 
action  so  far  has  been  taken  by  Colorado  officials. —  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer.  April 
19,  1932. 
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the  convention.  I  realize  that  such  selection  was  in 
keeping  with  the  courage  you  have  displayed  in  meet- 
ing fairly  every  question  presented  to  you  during  your 
term  of  office. 

Assuring  you  of  my  high  respect  and  with  kindest 
personal  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Geo.  K.  Freeman. 

July  16,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,* 

Executive  Offices, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

No  official  act  of  yours  has  so  heartened  all  people  as 

your  bold  stand  on  salary  reductions. 

You  grow  bigger  and  broader  each  day.     Greater 

honors  are  coming  to  you  yet  and  in  every  way  you  are 

worthy  of  them. 

With  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Shepard. 

[Telegram] 

July  16,  1932. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Heartiest    congratulations    on    your    statesmanlike 

stand  and  decision  made  as  director  of  the  budget. 

W.  P.  Grier. 

[Telegram] 

July  16,  1932. 

As  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  splendid  stand  you  have  taken  today. 

Nina  Holland  Covington. 


*  This  letter,  the  three  following  telegrams  and  two  letters  were  received  after 
Governor  Gardner  issued  a  statement  on  the  financial  situation  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  State  dealing  with  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  July  16,  1932. 
See  p.  552.     See  also  letters  of  July  19,  1932,  pp.  619,  620. 
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[Telegram] 

July  17,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
I  am  wiring  you  not  as  a  president  of  the  college  or  as 
a  teacher  but  simply  as  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina. 
Your  statement  in  the  morning  paper  will  in  my  opinion 
do  more  to  help  North  Carolina  than  any  act  that  has 
been  done  by  anyone  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
I  congratulate  you  and  appreciate  beyond  measure  your 
superb  courage.  I  shall  write  you  at  length.  Please 
accept  from  me  my  hearty  good  wishes. 

J.  I.  FousT. 

July  17,  1932. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

Alay  I  express  to  you  personally,  and  in  behalf  of 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  my 
genuine  approval  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  you 
have  handled  a  very  difficult  and  critical  situation. 

These  testing  times  afford  abundant  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  what  we  cherish  in  terms  of  what  we 
nourish  and  what  we  sacrifice  in  an  emergency  of  this 
kind.  You  have  demonstrated  your  faith  in  those 
fundamental  resources  which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  the  constructive  stand  you  have 
taken  may  prove  to  be  the  turning-point  in  this  crisis 
extraordinary. 

Again  "North  Carolina  has  proven  herself  to  be  the 
seaworthy  barque  which  history  has  alv/ays  shown  her 
to  be." 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Henderson,  Preside^it. 
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July  18,  1932. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Dear  Governor: 

I  wish  to  commend  most  heartily  your  courageous 
action  in  preventing  further  reduction  in  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  pubHc  schools.  Your  stand  en- 
courages all  of  us  engaged  in  public  school  work  to  do 
our  utmost  to  assist  in  meeting  the  present  emergency. 
With  high  personal  esteem  and  sincerest  good  wishes, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Lockhart,  Superintendent. 


[Telegram] 


July  19,  1932. 


Sheriff  of  Guilford  County,* 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
I  am  advised  of  the  situation  existing  In  Davidson 
and  Guilford  with  respect  to  outbreaks  and  acts  of  law- 
lessness. As  governor  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  every 
possible  effort  to  preserve  law,  order,  and  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  The  law  of  North  Carolina  does  not  con- 
template or  authorize  the  calling  out  of  state  guard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  protection  of  life  or 
property  until  it  is  apparent  that  the  civil  authorities 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  summon  and  swear  in  as  many  deputies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  breach  of  peace  and  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  any  and  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county  may  be  called  upon  for  that  purpose. 
Only  when  it  is  apparent  that  these  purposes  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  way  and  only  upon  the  existence 


*  This  same  telegram  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Davidson  County,  Lexington, 
N.  C. 
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of  an  extraordinary  emergency  Is  it  incumbent  upon 
the  governor  to  send  the  state  guard.  I  urge  that  you 
use  all  of  your  force,  call  on  the  police  force  of  the 
towns  and  summon  and  deputize  able-bodied  citizens 
to  aid  you  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  arresting  all  violators  of  the  law. 
Keep  this  office  advised  of  developments. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  ^  ' 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Sir: 

When  I  think  of  the  courtesy  and  consideration  which 
I  received  at  your  hands  last  week,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  express  to  you  by  letter  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion. Also,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  first  hand  some  of  the  tremendous  problems  that 
have  confronted  your  administration,  and  can  see  and 
realize  more  clearly  the  fine  courage  and  leadership 
with  which  you  have  met  those  problems. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  newspaper  stories  and  edi- 
torials concerning  your  action,  and  the  letters  and 
telegrams  you  have  received  in  connection  with  your 
action,  have  been  sufficient  proof  that  the  people  of 
this  State  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  social 
obligation  and  our  material  obligation  are  of  equal 
importance. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  whole  hearted  support  and 
backing  of  your  administration  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
ability;  and  to  assure  you  furthermore,  that  if  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  serve  you  in  any  way,  I  hope  that 
you  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 

With  every  assurance  of  my  highest  personal  esteem 
and  with  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  President. 
220  Tate  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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July  19,  1932. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

On  behalf  of  the  classroom  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  have  just 
taken  regarding  further  reduction  of  our  salaries.  We 
feel  that  a  reasonable  living  wage  is  necessary  for  our 
professional  growth. 

Classroom  teachers  all  over  the  State  are  commend- 
ing you  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  you  have 
handled  this  situation.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  a 
governor  who  has  proven  his  faith  in  education,  and  in 
the  teachers  who  are  attempting  to  guide  the  childhood 
of  the  State. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you,  we  are 
Most  gratefully  yours, 

Janie   G.   Gooch,    Vice   President, 
Classroom  Department  of  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

July  21,  1932. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Gossett, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Ben: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  read  it  carefully. 
I  share  your  views  with  general  apprehension.  This 
outburst  at  High  Point  and  Thomasville  was  almost 
spontaneous  and  it  spread  like  a  plague.  It  only  con- 
firms my  general  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  is 
widespread.  The  origin  of  this  disturbance  arose  over 
a  cut  in  wages  at  a  small  enterprise  and  yet  in  eight 
hours  it  had  engulfed  the  community.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  are  wrong  in  your  view  that  the 
Communists  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  true.  I  think  the  Communists  will  under- 
take to  have  something  to  do  with  it  before  it  is  over. 
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but  my  information  is  that  this  thing  burst  forth  from 
nervous  tension  of  the  people  who  have  lost  and  lost 
and  many  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  the  battle  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  germ  of  the  High 
Point  trouble  is  dominant  throughout  the  country. 
You  will  notice  that  Hindenburg  has  thrown  Berlin  and 
Prussia  under  martial  law  and  South  America  is  in 
daily  revolution.  I  am  so  thankful  that  the  American 
stock  has  so  little  of  the  Latin  blood  in  its  veins.   .   .   .* 

...  I  spent  the  whole  of  last  week,  night  and  day, 
in  conferences  trying  to  work  out  our  fiscal  control.  At 
one  time  I  was  planning  to  make  a  twenty  per  cent  cut 
against  all  spending  agencies,  but  investigation  con- 
vinced me  that  in  government  there  must  be  two 
factors  considered  when  preparing  for  drastic  opera- 
tion. These  two  factors  are:  the  financial  policy  and 
the  public  policy.  My  instinct  as  the  director  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  State  told  me  to  proceed  with 
further  readjustment,  but  my  subconscious  and  con- 
trolling instinct  told  me  that  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  I  would  make  a  fundamental  mistake  to  apply  a 
more  drastic  remedy  to  a  very  sick  and  restless  patient. 
The  thing  that  saved  me  was  my  providential  policy 
inaugurated  three  years  ago  when  I,  before  any  other 
governor  of  the  United  States,  proceeded  to  apply 
drastic  reductions  of  appropriations;  and  it  was  the 
reserve  set  up  in  1929,  1930,  and  1931  that  enabled  the 
State  to  stand  the  present  storm. 

I  am  certain  now  that  if  I  had  applied  a  further  cut 
at  this  time  it  would  have  acted  as  a  most  disastrous 
influence  throughout  the  State,  not  alone  to  the  parties 
immediately  affected  but  to  the  entire  economic  and 
social  structure.  For  the  present  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  have  cut  very  close  to  the  nerve  centers  and  that 
there  must  be  a  stabilizing  period  of  adjustment  before 
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any  further  application  of  adjustment  is  made.  This 
animal  called  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  take 
unlimited  punishment  but  it  must  be  administered  by 
degrees.  He  will  not  stand  for  a  complete  overthrow 
of  his  social  and  economic  life  by  precipitate  action. 
Take  you  and  me,  for  instance,  if  we  had  fully  known 
in  1929  the  full  effect  of  everything  that  has  happened 
to  us  in  the  past  three  years  it  would  probably  have 
destroyed  our  morale  and  made  us  look  for  a  high  win- 
dow from  which  to  jump,  but  the  gradual  and  daily 
devastation  took  us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  sternly  but 
deliberately  to  the  basement.  If  you  hang  a  man  a 
little  each  day,  we  are  told,  it  finally  becomes  a  pastime. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Goverrwr. 

July  22,   1932. 

Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Albany^  New  York. 
Dear  Governor  Roosevelt: 

On  July  20th  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  B. 
Gossett,  president  of  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  which  Mr.  Gossett 
outlined  to  me  his  views  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  situation.  Mr.  Gossett  is  one  of  the  employers 
of  labor  in  the  State,  being  engaged  in  the  textile 
business,  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  in- 
dustry in  the  South.  He  is  a  man  of  splendid  judgment 
and  a  natural  conservative.  He  is  very  much  alarmed 
over  the  present  trend  and  expresses  grave  fear  for  the 
future.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  my 
reply  to  him,  because  in  it  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  my 
concept  of  the  situation  confronting  the  country,  and 
I  quote  below  from  my  letter  to  him : 

Public  opinion  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  There  are  in  it  currents 
that  are  moving  swiftly  and  with  power,  sweeping  people  and  laws 
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before  them.  New  and  sudden  trends  are  daily  felt.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  these  currents  of  thought  are  wholly  the  creatures 
of  demagogues.  They  spring  naturally  from  the  oppressed  and 
bewildered  minds  of  men.  It  is  not  enough  to  call  these  move- 
ments mob  psychology.  They  are  really  the  mass  thinking  of  a 
people  who  have  either  been  forgotten  or  deceived.  Demagogues 
do  not  create  movements.     They  merely  ride  upon  them. 

What  this  Nation  needs  is  a  strong  man,  with  a  sense  of  social 
justice  who  is  so  keen  that  he  looks  through  the  shoutings  of  the 
people,  their  cries  of  distress,  their  explosions  of  hate,  their  frenzied 
emotions,  and  sees  the  reason  for  their  frustration — the  injustice 
by  which  they  have  been  crushed.  We  do  not  need  a  man  who 
will  ride  the  waves,  but  one  with  a  courageous  and  understanding 
heart  who  will  attempt  to  guide  this  flood  of  righteous  indignation 
into  channels  of  progressive,  liberal,  and  just  reform.  If  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  is  so  blind  that  it  dismisses  the  discon- 
tent and  restlessness  of  our  people  as  springing  from  nothing 
fundamental,  I  predict  a  tidal  wave  of  aroused  public  opinion 
which  will  bring  about  not  only  a  new  type  of  thought  and  speech 
but  in  fact  a  new  kind  of  government. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American  people  are  on  the  move  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  liberalism  of  Roosevelt,  if  he  goes  far 
enough,  is  bound  to  have  a  stabilizing  effect  in  its  appeal  to  the 
ultimate  hope  of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  were 
it  not  for  the  known  fact  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  people  for  an  opportunity  to  express  their  convictions  con- 
cerning their  government  in  November  we  would  today  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  social  and  political  revolution.  If  I  were  Roose- 
velt, I  would  become  more  liberal.  I  would  march  with  the  crowd, 
because  I  tell  you  the  masses  are  marching  and  if  we  are  to  save 
this  Nation  it  has  got  to  be  saved  by  the  liberal  interpretations 
of  the  sentiments  now  ruling  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  are  in  the  day  of  a  new  deal  and  that  many  of  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  formulas  are  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  discard 
as  we  try  to  solve  and  give  outlet  to  the  pent-up  emotions  of 
mankind  everywhere.  The  American  people  are  against  things 
as  they  are.  We  are  more  than  blind  if  we  can  think  the  American 
people  will  stand  hitched  to  the  status  quo.  The  camp  fires  of 
the  past  are  being  abandoned  and  the  frontiers  of  thinking  have 
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extended  beyond  the  limit  heretofore  held  sacred  by  the  con- 
servative minds  of  this  country. 

My  criticism  of  President  Hoover  is  always  mingled  with  sym- 
pathy. I  know  something  of  this  terrific  responsibility  and  strain. 
My  chief  criticism  of  Hoover  is  that  he  always  acts  but  he  acts 
too  late.  He  sees  the  cloud  on  the  horizon;  he  watches  it  gather 
violence  until  it  reaches  the  proportion  of  a  tornado  and  then  he 
commences  to  make  plans  to  protect  the  public  from  its  destruc- 
tive forces.  I  do  not  contend,  even  in  my  partisanship,  that  the 
Republican  party  created  the  depression,  but  I  do  say  that  after 
the  panic  commenced  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  party 
utterly  failed,  from  the  President  down,  to  guide  this  Nation  with 
wisdom  or  foresight.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  this  country  a  greater  blundering,  a  more  inadequate 
concept,  a  more  hesitant  policy,  or  a  more  vacillating  performance 
of  high  public  duty  than  has  characterized  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  President  Hoover. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  bring  this  thought 
to  your  attention,  with  the  assurance  of  my  deep 
interest  in  your  campaign  and  of  my  purpose,  both 
as  governor  and  national  committeeman,  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  give  you  and  Garner  an  over- 
whelming victory. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  to  New  York  soon  and  have 
a  conference  with  you  and  Mr.  Farley  concerning  the 
situation  in  this  State. 

With  every  good  wish  and  highest  regards,  beheve  me 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

August  1,  1932. 
Honorable  Capus  Waynick, 
The  High  Point  Enterprise, 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Capus: 

No  matter  how  public-spirited  a  man  may  be,  it  is 
seldom  that  he  is  afforded  such  a  signal  opportunity  to 
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be  of  service  to  his  community  and  his  state.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  think  you  have  exhibited  the  very 
highest  type  of  leadership  and  in  the  fullest  measured 
up  to  the  heavy  responsibility  that  circumstances 
placed  upon  you  in  the  High  Point  strike. 

I  was  glad  personally  and  officially  to  come  to  High 
Point  and  contribute  my  part  to  the  settlement,  but  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  any  negotiations  begun  by  me 
without  your  intelligent  assistance  would  have  been  of 
doubtful  value.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  behalf 
of  the  State  for  your  courageous  action  in  carrying  on 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  the  preliminary 
negotiations  which  laid  the  basis  for  the  settlement  we 
arrived  at  last  Saturday. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  settlement  of  the  seamless 
hosiery  strike  wall  be  a  precedent  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties  between  manufac- 
turers and  their  laborers  throughout  the  State,  and 
that  we  will  see  an  early  end  to  the  differences  now 
existing  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

August  1,  1932. 
Mr.  D.  V.  Bradley, 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bradley: 

I  first  wish,  as  governor  of  North  Carolina,  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  part  played  in  bringing 
about  what  I  think  is  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  the  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  the  seamless  hosiery  industry.  Throughout 
the  negotiations  you  were  loyal  to  those  workers  you 
represented  and  yet  at  all  times  showed  a  patriotic 
willingness  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.     I  want  to  express  to  you  and,  through  you, 
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to  the  six  thousand  workers  whom  you  represent  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  fine  attitude  displayed  both  by 
you  and  by  them  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  strike  and  in  setting  the  wheels  of  industry 
going  again  in  High  Point.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  associated  with  you  on  the  board  of  arbitration, 
and  I  want  you  to  feel  always  that  you  have  my 
friendship. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

August  1,  1932. 

To  His  Excellency,  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  State  on  the  fine  way  in 
which  you  have  handled  the  very  delicate  High  Point 
situation.  As  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  welfare,  I  express  my  gratitude.  You 
have  had  many  bad  breaks  against  you  since  you  have 
been  governor  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  closing  months 
of  your  administration  would  be  free  from  many  dis- 
agreeable and  even  dangerous  potentialities. 
With  assurances  of  my  very  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  M,  Parrott, 

State  Health  Officer. 

August  1,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  do  not  know  of  a  greater  case  of  real  constructive 
service  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  than  was  ren- 
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dered  by  you  on  your  trip  to  High  Point  Saturday 
afternoon  and  the  results  that  you  were  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

There  were  so  many  sides  to  this  affair  that  an 
amicable  and  prompt  adjustment  was  essential  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  and  the  welfare  of  our  State. 
It  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  that  our 
State  has  at  its  helm  a  man  who  so  thoroughly  under- 
stands these  matters  and  is  willing  to  throw  himself 
into  them  at  such  a  crucial  time  to  help  bring  about  a 
happy  ending. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  A.  Finch. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Slane,  August  1,  1932. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Slane: 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  of  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  sense  of  cooperation  shown  by  you  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  adjusting  the  High 
Point  strike  situation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  fine  attitude  shown  by  you 
and  your  associates  will  be  productive  of  much  good  in 
the  future.  I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  State 
for  the  sympathetic  attitude  you  showed  during  the 
entire  negotiations. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Amos,  August  1,  1932. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Amos: 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  friendly  adjustment  of 
the  difficulties  in  High  Point  were  attributable,   in  a 
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large  degree,  to  the  fine  attitude  demonstrated  by  you 
and  your  associates  representing  the  manufacturers  on 
the  board  of  arbitration.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  real 
hope  for  industrial  North  Carolina  to  come  through 
these  trying  times  with  credit,  since  the  industrial 
leaders  recognize  and  appreciate  the  human  values  in- 
volved in  these  disputes.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
for  the  part  you  played  in  bringing  about  the  agreement. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

August  2,  1932. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

May  I  add  my  letter  to  the  host  of  others  expressing 
appreciation  of  your  statesmanlike  action  in  the  High 
Point  situation.  It  would  be  a  great  day  if  we  could 
have  this  sort  of  action  for  many  of  our  national  as  well 
as  state  problems. 

With  appreciation  and  esteem, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Howard  W.  Odum. 

August  2,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  the  1st 
inst.,  and  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  confidence  which  you,  as  the 
seventh  member  of  our  arbitrating  board,  instilled  into 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

I  can  state  to  you  frankly  that  my  associates  and 
myself  feel  firmly  convinced  that  your  clear  and  im- 
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partial  talk  was  so  frank  and  so  true  that  it  brought 
about  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  one  of  us  to  forget  our 
grievances,  and  to  realize  that  not  only  were  we  acting 
for  our  community,  but  that  we  were  also  acting  for 
humanity  in  settling  our  differences. 

Your  courage  and  thoughtfulness  in  coming  to  High 
Point  to  see  our  situation  in  person,  and  bringing  to- 
gether the  two  factions,  has  endeared  you  to  every 
citizen  of  our  community,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  to  you  that  many  a  head  knelt  in  prayer  Satur- 
day night  and  thanked  God  that  our  State  was  blessed 
with  a  Governor  Gardner. 

It  is  my  personal  wish  that  our  State  and  Nation  may 
continue  to  honor  you,  and  should  I,  at  any  time,  be 
able  to  serve  you  in  my  humble  way  I  want  you  to  know 
that  it  will  be  a  sincere  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Slane. 

August  2,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 
State  Capitol, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  am  writing  just  a  line  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  you  on  the  fine  way  in  which  you  settled  the  question 
at  High  Point.  It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
your  ability  and  tact.  The  people  in  this  State  are 
feeling  jubilant  over  the  results  of  your  visit  to  High 
Point. 

In  addition  to  this  I  want  to  say  that  our  people  feel 
secure  in  your  administration  of  the  financial  problems 
of  the  State.  We  know  something  about  how  serious 
they  are.  The  masterful  way  in  which  you  have 
handled  that  tremendous  problem  is  a  source  of  genuine 
gratification  for  all  of  us.     We  feel  that  the  affairs  of 
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State  are  being  guided  with  real  wisdom  and  states- 
manship. 

Best  wishes  always  for  you  and  yours. 

Very  sincerely, 

Chas.  E.  Brewer. 

August  2,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor: 

I  was  so  much  impressed  with  your  handling  of  the 
High  Point  strike  situation  that  I  just  wanted  to  drop 
you  a  line  congratulating  you  for  the  fine  piece  of  work 
which  you  did  in  connection  therewith. 

The  fair  and  impartial  manner  in  which  you  ap- 
proached all  parties  concerned,  together  with  your  fine 
personality,  I  am  sure,  was  responsible  for  the  results 
which  you  were  able  to  obtain. 

Again  expressing  to  you  my  warmest  personal  re- 
gards, I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  H.  Clark. 

August  4,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

I  have  for  acknowledgement  your  letter  of  the  1st 
inst.  and  thoroughly  appreciate  your  kind  remarks  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  committee  on  which  the  responsi- 
bility was  placed  to  arbitrate  and  endeavor  to  reach  an 
amicable  agreement. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  express  to 
you  the  manufacturer's  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
interest  manifested  by  your  willingness  to  take  the  time 
to  come  to  High  Point  and  the  splendid  manner  in 
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which  you  effected  prompt  settlement  of  the  strike 
which  had  reached  the  critical  point  of  apparent  dead- 
lock. I  commend  you  on  the  force  of  your  splendid 
argument  as  to  the  importance  of  prompt  settlement  of 
grievances  between  the  employers  and  employees, 
thereby  saving  our  town  and  community  from  further 
stress  and  disorder. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  our  good  old  State  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  to  guide  our  des- 
tiny through  this  critical  period,  a  man  of  your  ability 
and  good  judgement.  If  at  any  time  in  my  small  way 
I  can  render  you  a  personal  service,  please  command  me. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Chas.  L.  Amos. 

[Telegram] 
High  Point,  N.  C,  August  5,   1932. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Aware  of  your  steady  and  profound  interest  in  work- 
ing out  industrial  peace  here,  I  know  your  excellency 
will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news  that  agreement  was 
reached  here  today  which  will  restore  the  remaining 
thirteen  hundred  workers  to  their  regular  employment 
Monday  morning. 

Capus  M.  Waynick. 

Septeaiber  7,  1932. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle, 
37  Wall  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Battle: 

Upon  my  return  to  Raleigh  after  a  short  vacation  I 
found  a  fresh  evidence  of  your  friendship  and  interest 
in  North  Carolina.     I  refer  to  the  letter  written  by  you 
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to  the  various  New  York  papers  commending  my 
action  in  the  High  Point  strike.  Needless  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  my  debt  to  you. 

At  Thomasville  and  at  Rockingham  we  now  have 
strikes  in  progress.  I  am  hoping  that  the  precedent 
established  at  High  Point  will  yet  be  the  means  of 
bringing  capital  and  labor  together  at  these  two  in- 
dustrial centers.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  wise 
employer  will  recognize  that  there  is  a  new  deal  coming 
in  industrial  disputes.  The  mill  owner  is  more  than 
blind  if  he  does  not  recognize  that  the  average  mill 
worker  today  is  a  more  highly  educated  and  a  more 
reasonable  person  than  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  I  would  be  very  happy  indeed  if  one  of  the  results 
of  my  administration  would  be  a  better  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  a  recognition  of  the  human 
element  in  our  industrial  life  in  this  State. 
Faithfully  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner,   Governor. 

Madison,  N.  C,  September  19,   1932. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Gardner: 

When  a  few  weeks  ago,  you  came  to  High  Point  and 
effected  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
strike  then  existing  in  that  fine  industrial  city,  I  felt  an 
urge  to  write  and  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid 
achievement,  but  somehow  the  days  passed  without 
my  doing  so.  But  I  cannot  now  refrain  from  writing, 
since  you  have  again  been  responsible  for  bringing 
employer  and  employee  together  in  amicable  agreement. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  you  have  achieved 
something  for  which  no  commendation  could  be  too 
high.  Personally,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest  accom- 
plishment   of    your    administration.     It    proves    that 
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reason  is  equally  as  potent  as  force  and  that  where 
reason  prevails  the  people  are  soon  pacified  and  put  to 
work  again.  You  and  those  who  helped  you  to  bring 
about  peace  at  High  Point  and  Thomasville  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  you  found  in  High 
Point  employers  and  employees  who  were  willing  to 
reason  together  and  make  mutual  concessions.  And 
the  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  Thomasville.  I  feel,  and 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  State  generally  feel,  that 
there  must  be  in  both  places  employers  and  employees 
of  the  very  highest  type,  else  peace  could  not  have  been 
had  by  mediation. 

It  is  a  splendid  precedent  you  have  set,  governor,  and 
one  I  hope  your  successors  will  ever  follow.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing,  I  think,  that  Christ  would  do  were  He 
here  on  earth,  and  since  He  is  not  here  on  earth,  the 
sort  of  thing  He  would  have  those  do  who  occupy 
positions  of  high  trust  and  authority. 

Blessed  is  the  peacemaker. 

Again  congratulating  you  on  your  eff"ective  services 
as  an  arbiter  in  labor  disputes  and  your  splendid  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  live-at-home  movement,  I  remain 
Cordially  and  cheerfully  yours, 

Upton  G.  Wilson. 

Septeaiber  20,  1932. 

Honorable  Dennis  G.  Brummitt, 

Attorney  Ge7ieral, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brummitt: 

There  is  pending  before  the  insurance  commissioner 
a  petition  of  the  insurance  carriers  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation insurance  rates  approximately  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  issue  involved  in  this  matter  is  of  great 
public  interest  and  afi"ects  around  ten  thousand  policy 
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holders  in  North  Carohna,  and  if  the  increase  in  rates 
is  allowed  it  will  amount  to  almost  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

The  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission  has  made 
an  appearance  before  the  insurance  commissioner  and, 
with  commendable  vigor,  raised  an  issue  of  protest 
against  the  increased  rates.  The  hearing  was  con- 
tinued at  that  time  and  no  definite  date  has  been 
fixed  for  it  to  be  reopened. 

On  behalf  of  the  public  interest  I  am  writing  to  ask 
that  you  intervene  in  this  hearing  and  see  to  it  that  the 
rights  of  the  public  interest  are  fully  protected.  I  have 
requested  Honorable  Matt  H.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  his  fellow  members,  to 
assist  you  in  every  possible  way  in  your  appearance  in 
this  important  matter. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

September  21,  1932. 
Mr.  Upton  G.  Wilson, 

Madison,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

I  have  just  received  and  read  with  deep  appreciation 
your  very  kind  and  generous  letter  of  September 
19.  .  .  .* 

I  have  tried  in  these  labor  controversies  to  do  exact 
justice  as  far  as  I  am  given  the  power  to  know  what  is 
justice.  I  could  not  have  accomplished  anything 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  people  involved  seemed  to 
have  confidence  in  my  policy.  I  have  spent  many 
hours  which  the  public  knows  nothing  about,  trying  to 
bring  peace  in  North  Carolina.  Your  letter  heartens 
me  and  I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  have 
had  to  take  so  many  hard  licks,  many  of  which  were 

*  The  deleted  part  of  this  letter  was  personal.    Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted  it. 
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deserved,  that  it  is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  have  you 
express  to  me  your  approval  of  my  action  and  your 
commendation  of  my  program. 

Again  thanking  you  and  with  every  good  wish, 
believe  me, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner. 

September  21,  1932. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  20  in 
which  you  ask  me  to  intervene  in  the  hearing  before  the 
insurance  commissioner  with  respect  to  compensation 
insurance  rates.  In  accordance  with  your  request, 
this  office  will  undertake  that  service. 

At  present,  there  is  the  greatest  pressure  of  work  in 
the  office  of  any  time  since  my  incumbency.  But  we 
will  undertake  to  give  your  request  that  preferential 
action  which  the  public  interest  involved  would  seem 
to  justify. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dennis  G.  Brummitt, 
Attorney  General. 

[Telegram] 

September  23,  1932. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cole,* 

The  Hannah  Pickett  Mills, 
Rockingham,  N .  C. 
I  take  this  occasion  as  governor  to  offer  again  my 
services  to  assist  personally  in  every  possible  way  in 
bringing  the  strike  in  Rockingham  to  an  end.     Recog- 

*  A  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  George  P.  Entwistle,  Entwistle  Mills, 
Rockingham,  N.  C 
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nizing  that  I  lack  the  legal  authority  to  act  by  compul- 
sion, I  feel  that  I  should  again  propose  arbitration, 
provided  you  still  find  it  impossible  to  reach  an  amicable 
agreement.  Since  arbitration  has  worked  successfully 
in  other  strikes  in  this  State  I  feel  it  offers  a  way  for  a 
fair  and  peaceable  settlement  in  Rockingham.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  strikers  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  arbitrate.  My  sole  purpose  in  recommending  this 
is  to  do  all  I  can  to  relieve  a  situation  which  gives  me 
grave  concern  and  which  seriously  affects  the  property 
and  lives  of  many  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Please 
advise  your  attitude. 

O.  Max  Gardner. 

October  5,   1932. 
Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

As  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  rather  than  as  an 
official  of  the  Hannah  Pickett  Mills  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  effort  in  trying 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  industrial  strife  which  so  affects 
our  community.  Never  have  I  heard  such  a  sermon 
as  you  preached  on  "Industrial  Religion"  before  our 
group.  I  believe  your  sense  of  justice  and  righteousness 
deeply  impressed  those  present.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  have  witnessed  the  masterful  way  you  handled 
the  delicate  situation.  Your  courage,  frankness,  and 
happy  way  you  expressed  your  thoughts  inspired  me 
beyond  words.  I  sincerely  regret,  however,  that  the 
strikers  refuse  to  abide  by  your  very  fine  recommenda- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties.     Neverthe- 
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less,   I   do   not   consider  that  your  visit  was   entirely 
unsuccessful  by  any  means. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thos.  H.  Leath. 

Executive  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

October  12,  1932. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N .  C. 

My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

Louis  Howe  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  corking  talk* 
that  you  delivered  while  I  was  in  the  West.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can  see  you  in  person 
and  thank  you  for  the  many  valiant  blows  you  are 
delivering  for  our  cause. 

With  cordial  personal  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

October  19,  1932. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Jonathan: 

This  letter  is  written  to  advise  you  of  a  policy  of  my 
administration  with  respect  to  pardons  and  paroles  and 
to  ask  your  cooperation  in  putting  this  policy  into 
effect. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  end  of  my  administration 
will  see  no  man  or  woman  confined  either  at  the  peni- 
tentiary or  in  a  prison  camp  who  is  justly  entitled  to 
either  parole  or  pardon.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  have 
a   thorough   investigation   made   of   prison    records    in 


*  This  speech  was  delivered  before  the  Young  Democrats  in  Guilford  County, 
N.  C,  September  17,  1932.     See  page  449. 
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order   that   executive   clemency   may   be   extended   in 
proper  cases. 

I  am  now  having  compiled  the  facts  and  the  case  his- 
tory of  those  prisoners  whose  records  seem  to  justify 
favorable  consideration.  It  is  my  purpose  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  cases  of  these  prisoners 
and  make  appropriate  recommendation  to  me. 

This  letter  is  written  to  ask  you  to  serve  on  this 
committee,  which  will  be  composed  of  the  following: 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Bridges,  Charlotte 

Prof.  Albert  Coates,  Chapel  Hill 

Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh 

Judge  W.  C.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Rev.  Theodore  Partrick,  Jr.    Raleigh 
Mr.  George  Ross  Pou,  Raleigh 

Mr.  Tyre  Taylor,  Raleigh 

In  order  that  this  committee  may  function  thor- 
oughly and  without  undue  pressure  from  any  source,  I 
think  it  proper  that  no  publicity  be  given  this  com- 
mittee or  its  work  until  after  a  report  is  made  to  me.  I 
would  appreciate,  therefore,  your  keeping  this  matter 
strictly  confidential. 

I  trust  that  you  will  immediately  notify  me  of  your 
willingness  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  I  am  sure  you 
can  render  no  finer  service  to  humanity.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  there  are  no  forgotten  men  or  women  in  our 
penal  institutions. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner. 
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November  2,   1932. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Gossett, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dear  Ben: 

.  .  .*  I  am  absolutely  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  landslide  in  the  election 
next  Tuesday  and  that  Roosevelt  is  going  to  be  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  president  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  I  think  A^lr.  Hoover  has 
weakened  himself  immeasurably  in  his  New  York 
speech  and  has  himself  become  panicky.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  take  a  position  that  the  country  is  going 
straight  to  Hell  if  he  is  not  reelected.  I  resent  his  im- 
putation that  the  Democrats  of  this  country  are  not 
competent  to  control  this  government  and  that  we  are 
not  as  patriotic  and  as  ambitious  to  save  our  civilization 
as  the  Republican  party.  He  has  lost  his  head  and, 
you  mark  my  prediction,  his  philosophy  of  government 
is  going  to  receive  the  severest  repudiation  ever  received 
in  American  history. 

...  Of  course  I  do  not  anticipate  that  Roosevelt  is 
any  savior  and  I  have  never  claimed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  a  monopoly  upon  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  American  people  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  are  going  to  change,  if  they  hold  no 
better  hand  under  Roosevelt  than  they  did  under 
Hoover.  It  is  freely  predicted  that  both  branches  of 
Congress  are  already  irrevocably  Democratic  and  I 
think  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country  to  have  a 
Democratic  president  and  then  hold  the  party  respon- 
sible. I  have  talked  with  Roosevelt  at  great  length 
and  there  is  no  man  in  America  more  anxious  to  bring 
back  the  business  of  this  country  than  he  is. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 


*  The  deleted  parts  of  this  letter  were  personal.     Therefore,  the  compiler  omitted 
them. 
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December  30,  1932. 

Honorable  O.  Max  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor: 

Complying  with  your  request  of  recent  date,*  I  wish 
to  advise  you  that  you  have  refunded  to  the  State  a 
total  amount  of  ^1, 597. 38  which  is  scheduled  as  follows: 


January  1932            ^354.96 
April  1932                  230.73 
July  1932                    337.23 
September  1932         337.23 
December  13,  1932    112.41 
December  29,  1932    224.82 

31,597.38 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  M.  Johnson, 
State  Treasurer. 

Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 

President  of  The  United  States, 
J'Vashington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

October  7,  1930,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  will  unite  in  the  celebration  and  com- 
memoration of  an  event  of  large  significance  in  the  life 
of  their  commonwealths  and  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
On  October  7  they  propose  to  observe  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  in  the  struggle 
of  the  colonies  for  independence. 

The  proposed  sesqui  centennial  celebration  of  this 
event  finds  the  people  of  the  two  Carolinas  in  hearty 
agreement  and  concord,  and  this,  Mr.  President  is  in 
itself  significant.  You  may  know  that  at  times  in  their 
history,  our  two  states  have  differed  vigorously  on  a 
number  of  important  facts  and  issues,  all  the  way  from 

*  See  Statement  dated  January  15,  1932,  p.  543. 
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the  choice  of  a  president  to  the  birthplace  of  a  president. 
We,  North  Carolinians,  however,  have  never  accepted 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  important  matter  of  the 
location  of  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  we  have  never, 
at  any  time,  moved  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
fought  from  South  Carolina  to  North  Carolina. 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  historians  tell  us, 
marks  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  the  entrance  of  France 
on  the  side  of  the  colonies  were  the  cause  of  ultimate 
victory,  the  fiercely-fought  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain, 
resulting  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  patriots,  is  the 
event  that  marks  the  steady  swing  of  the  pendulum 
thereafter  towards  success  for  the  colonies.  The 
battle,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Cornwallis' 
left  wing  under  Colonel  Ferguson,  was  followed  by 
Guilford  Court  House,  and  Yorktown — two  years  of 
tremendous  but  successful  struggle  for  the  patriots. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  planning  to  hold 
this  sesquicentennial  celebration;  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit.  Sir,  that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  extend  to 
you,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  both  states,  a  hearty 
Southern  invitation  to  lend  to  our  celebration  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  your  presence  and  to  address 
us  on  that  occasion.  Indeed,  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  our  friends  here  from  South  Carolina  might 
feel  that  before  it  is  over  we  North  Carolinians  would 
claim  the  mountain  itself,  I  would  invite  and  urge  you 
as  a  native  son  of  North  Carolina  twice-removed  to 
return  to  your  own  state  and  enter  with  your  own 
people  into  this  celebration.  And  I  am  minded  to 
extend  the  invitation  on  this  basis,  regardless,  for.  Sir, 
as  you  well  know,  about  thirty  years  before  the  Battle 
of  Kings  Mountain,  that  is,  about  1750,  one  Andrew 
Hoover,  who  had  early  in  his  life  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many,  married   in   Pennsylvania,    and   raised    a   large 
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family  in  Maryland,  moved  to  the  Huwarrie  River — 
a  branch  of  the  Yadkin  River — in  Randolph  County  in 
North  Carolina.  This  hardy  pioneer  with  his  eight 
sons  and  five  daughters,  settled  within  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  Kings  Mountain;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  his  sons,  or  mayhap  himself,  were 
among  the  sharp-shooters  who  picked  off  one  by  one 
Colonel  Ferguson's  men.  At  any  rate,  one  of  his  sons — 
David  Hoover — ^with  his  family  of  four  sons  and  six 
daughters  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  did  this:  "Loaded  his  wagon  and  wended 
his  way  to  that  portion  of  the  North- Western  territory 
which  is  now  the  state  of  Indiana."  And  it  is  not 
difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  trace  this  sturdy  North 
Carolina  stock  thence  to  Iowa,  thence  to  California, 
thence  to  the  White  House. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  high  honor  and  es- 
teemed pleasure  of  extending  to  you  for  the  people  of 
our  State  and  of  our  sister  State  to  the  south,  a  whole- 
hearted, sincere  invitation  to  visit  us  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain and  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  this 
commemoration. 

We  want  you  to  visit  us,  Mr.  President,  not  only  to 
give  national  recognition  to  this  historic  event,  we  want 
you  to  come  not  only  because  we  feel  that  you  will 
touch  the  finest  impulses  of  a  great  and  growing  section 
of  our  country;  we  also  want  you  to  come  and  rekindle 
for  yourself  the  family  connection  that  visibly  ties  you 
to  an  ancestor  and  a  people  of  that  fine  Quaker  stock 
that  holds  such  a  high  place  in  the  making  of  our 
American  civilization. 

Respectfully  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner. 
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Honorable  O.  A4ax  Gardner, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  dear  Governor  Gardner: 

There  is  now  before  the  General  Assembly  a  bill 
introduced  by  Representative  Thomas  of  Anson  County 
and  designated  as  house  bill  No.  142,  which  proposes, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  cut  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers 
by  ten  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  your  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  of  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  State,  do  you  favor  cutting  the  salaries  of 
teachers  only.^ 

In  this  connection,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  state  salary  schedule  the  average 
salary  paid  the  white  teachers  of  North  Carolina  is 
3849.41  and  that  of  the  rural  white  teachers  3722.12. 
The  highest  salary  in  which  the  State  now  participates 
— even  in  the  extended  term — is  31,066.66. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  a.  T.  Allen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

You  ask  if  I  favor  a  salary  cut  of  10  per  cent  as  ap- 
plied only  to  the  pay  of  school  teachers.     I  do  not. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  say  that  I  have  known  for 
some  months  that  as  symptomatic  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic depression,  the  question  of  salary  cuts  would 
eventually  confront  this  General  Assembly  in  many 
single  aspects  and  in  many  separate  phases.  I  knew 
long  before  the  General  Assembly  convened  that  a  bill 
would  be  introduced  to  cut  the  salaries  of  school  teach- 
ers, and  no  one  else.  I  knew  that  there  was  being  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  cut  the  salaries  of  college  professors, 
officials,  and  employees  of  the  state  institutions,  and 
no  one  else.  I  was  advised  last  summer  that  a  bill  was 
drawn  to  cut  the  salaries  of  all  state  administrative 
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officers,  stenographers,  clerks,  and  subordinates — and 
to  apply  to  no  one  else.  And  I  knew,  too,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  counties  had  already  reduced  by  10  per 
cent  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  or  a  part  of  their 
officials  and  employees. 

I  did  not  feel  then  and  I  do  not  feel  now  that  it  would 
be  fair  or  just  for  any  one  single  group  in  the  public  ser- 
vice to  be  segregated  and  made  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
a  salary  reduction.  I  felt  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
burden  of  such  selective  cut  would  likely  fall  upon  those 
least  able  to  offer  resistance.  It  was  this  diverse  think- 
ing of  cutting  here  and  cutting  there  that  irresistibly 
led  me  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  a  universal  cut  against  all  employees  in  the 
public  service. 

If  the  condition  of  our  State,  staggering  under  the 
unprecedented  load  of  property  tax,  makes  it  necessary 
to  cut  any  salaries — and  I  feel  that  it  does — I  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  every  salary  paid  from  tax  money  in 
North  Carolina  ought  to  be  cut.  I  am  in  favor  of 
cutting  all  or  cutting  none. 

A  universal  salary  cut  will  give  substantial  relief  to 
property  taxpayers.  I  suggested  that  the  salaried 
people  working  for  the  State,  representing  50,000  em- 
ployees, accept  ^36,000,000  annually  as  salary  for  the 
next  two  years  instead  of  the  340,000,000  now  paid,  and 
that  the  34,000,000  thus  saved  be  directly  devoted  to 
the  reduction  of  taxes  on  property  for  the  people, 
including  those  whose  salaries  have  been  cut. 

Knowing  the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  as 
I  do,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  myself  and  the  other  50,000 
employees  of  North  Carolina  can  consistently  take  the 
position  that  we  are  going  to  stand  aloof  and  enjoy 
compensation  and  salary  fixed  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  not  participate  to  some  extent  with  the  more  than 
3,000,000  fellow  citizens  who  pay  our  salaries  in  the 
hardships  and  adversities  which  have  overtaken  them. 
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With  few  exceptions,  the  mass  of  our  people  have  taken 
cuts  in  their  earnings  from  10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent, 
and  everybody  in  North  Carolina  knows  this. 

I  think  the  general  discussion  developed  since  my 
message  has  been  very  wholesome  and  has  tended  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  the  public  with  the  respect  to 
the  subject  of  salary  cut  without  discrimination. 
Cordially  yours, 

O.  Max  Gardner. 

[Telegram] 

Governor  Ross  Sterling, 
Austin,  Texas. 

I  have  no  partiality  for  my  own  suggestion,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  any  practical  plan  to  relieve 
cotton  farmers  from  their  impending  bankruptcy  this 
fall. 

It  would  be  a  failure,  of  course,  without  the  leader- 
ship and  cooperation  of  Texas.  Do  you  have  a  prac- 
tical proposal  for  a  workable  and  concerted  course  to  be 
taken  now.^ 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS*  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

I  wish  the  American  public  to  understand  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  publicity  growing  out  of  the  recent  local 
industrial  disturbances  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  in 
this  State  today  3,000  industrial  establishments  in  full 
operation,  with  more  than  300,000  employees,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  strike  or  lock-out  within  the 
borders  of  the  State. 

The  public  should  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
industrial  development  in  general,  and  especially  of  the 
textile  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1928,  North 
Carolina  had  595  textile  establishments,  with  practi- 
cally 6,400,000  active  spindles,  95,000  looms,  and 
27,500  knitting  machines.  The  present  annual  output 
of  the  textile  industry  has  an  aggregate  value  of 
3425,000,000.  The  industry  employs  125,000  workers 
and  pays  out  in  wages  more  than  ^86,000,000  per  year. 
In  the  total  output  of  all  industries.  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  fifteen  states  having  a  total  value  of  more 
than  31,000,000,000;  and  37  per  cent  of  its  31,250,- 
000,000  of  annual  output  is  produced  by  the  textile 
industry. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  State's  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  indeed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  its 
unique  position  in  the  entire  Union,  is  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  a  leader  in  the  growing  of  two  great 
cash  crops — cotton  and  tobacco — and  is  also  the  lead- 
ing state  in  the  processing  of  these  two  crops.  Meas- 
ured by  several  standards.  North  Carolina  leads  all 
states   in   the  textile  industry — by  no  standard   is    it 

*  This  article  was  prepared  and  a  copy  given  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  who  prepared  an  item  under  the  headline  "Urges  Higher  Wage  in  Textile 
Industry"  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  September  30,  1929.  The  article  is  re- 
printed here  by  special  permission  of  the  Nezv  York  Times. 
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lower  than  second;  by  every  standard  it  is  the  leader  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  In  1927  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  grew  a  398,000,000  cotton 
crop  and  ^107,000,000  tobacco  crop.  In  the  same  year 
our  industries  manufactured  ^425, 000,000  worth  of 
textile  goods  and  3415,000,000  of  tobacco  products. 

You  ask  "What  about  the  North  Carolina  problem  .f"' 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  single  North  Carolina 
problem.  There  are  many  North  Carolina  problems. 
However,  the  problems  which  are  acute  today  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  State,  to  its  different  indus- 
tries, and  to  its  different  classes  of  people,  make  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  pattern,  it  seems  to  me.  This  com- 
posite pattern  I  shall  call  the  North  Carolina  problem. 
This  problem  shows  itself  in  three  aspects,  or  as  three 
secondary  problems.  We  have  a  considerable  and  at 
present  an  acute  industrial  problem.  We  also  have  a 
considerable  and  a  long  standing  agricultural  problem. 
In  addition  to  these  two  problems,  but  organically  re- 
lated to  each  of  them,  is  what  I  shall  call  the  citizenship 
problem. 

As  I  have  said,  these  are  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
problem,  and  in  many  ways  they  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  one  another  that  there  is  no  separating 
them.  The  fundamental  ailments  of  the  industries  of 
the  State  are  also  to  be  found  in  its  agriculture;  the 
primary  agricultural  needs  are  also  primary  needs  of 
industry;  and  the  citizenship  problem  is  organically 
interfused  with  both  industry  and  agriculture.  The 
only  virtue  in  discussing  them  separately  is  that  in 
that  way  they  can  be  made  somewhat  more  simple,  and 
the  discussion  more  direct.  In  this  discussion  I  shall 
deal  principally  with  this  problem  in  its  industrial 
aspect. 

The  Industrial  Problem 

North  Carolina  is  fast  becoming  an  industrial  state. 
This  statement  is,  of  course,  but  a  commonplace,  known 
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by  everyone.  The  extent  and  the  rapidity  of  its  in- 
dustriahzation,  however,  may  not  be  so  quickly  grasped 
by  everyone.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  North 
Carolina,  like  all  other  Southern  states,  was  distinctly 
agricultural.  We  had  no  cities  to  speak  of;  we  had 
less  than  370,000,000  invested  in  industries  and  manu- 
factures. When  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  elected 
governor  in  1900,  our  problem  was  political.  Industry 
was  in  the  cradle.  Today  our  total  annual  agricultural 
products  are  less  than  ^400,000,000,  but  our  manu- 
factured products  are  but  a  fraction  under  a  billion  and 
a  quarter.  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  is  four  times  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural 
products. 

This  process  of  industrialization  has  been  going  on 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  it  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
during  the  past  ten  years.  And  while  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  in  1929  will  be  less  than  their 
aggregate  value  in  1920,  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  this  year  will  be  almost  twice  as  much  as 
in  1920. 

We  are  turning  to  industry,  and  we  are  turning  to 
industry  to  stay.  That  does  not  mean  that  our  agri- 
cultural products,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  will 
not  continue  to  grow.  It  means  that  industry  will 
supplement  agriculture,  and  that,  properly  guided 
and  directed,  our  people  will  enjoy  much  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  from  having  both. 

This  trend  toward  industry,  however,  and  in  particu- 
lar this  present  rapid  change  to  industry,  has  brought 
with  it  many  changes  in  the  ways  of  living  of  our  people, 
and  has  multiplied  their  economic,  educational,  and 
social  problems  and  difficulties.  We  have  made  many 
mistakes,  and  are  liable  to  make  many  more.  Mis- 
takes are  to  be  expected,  however,  when  great  groups 
of  our  people  change  their  ways  of  living,  move  from 
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country  to  city,  from  outdoor  to  indoor  work,  from 
independent  workers  to  wage  earners. 

From  1925  to  1927  more  than  34,000  farm  workers  in 
North  Carolina  moved  to  town  and  became  industrial 
workers.  Industry,  although  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
State,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  raw  material  of  this 
labor  and  the  State  is  suffering  today  not  only  from  an 
overproduction  of  tobacco  in  agriculture  but  also  from 
an  overproduction  of  labor  for  industry. 

The  economic  and  social  problems  which  have  ac- 
companied the  industrialization  of  North  Carolina  are 
not  more  numerous  and  are  not  more  impossible  of 
solution  than  the  same  sort  of  problems  which  other 
states  have  had  to  face.  They  are  inconvenient  and 
annoying  for  the  time  being,  but  they  are  temporary. 
In  our  industrial  development,  they  correspond  to 
what  I  shall  call  the  period  of  detours  in  our  highway 
construction.  In  using  the  state  highways  we  still 
have  to  detour,  go  over  rough  roads,  or  by  considerably 
longer  routes  to  get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we 
wish  to  be.  But  has  it  occured  to  you  that  the  detour 
today  is  much  less  frequent  and  much  less  difficult  to 
negotiate  than  the  detours  on  most  of  the  principal 
highways  five  years  ago.^*  In  this  transition  to  an  in- 
dustrial commonwealth,  we  are  still,  of  course,  in  a 
state  of  flux.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  state  of 
crystalHzation  of  some  of  the  older  industrial  states  of 
the  North.  This  is  not  an  undesirable  situation.  We 
shall  be  able  to  straighten  it  up  and  eventually  to  work 
it  out  satisfactorily.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds,  however,  that  for  a  considerable  period,  we  are 
in  for  this  sort  of  experience.  We  shall  settle  one 
problem,  probably  settle  it  successfully;  that  is  no 
guarantee,  however,  that  the  same  problem,  or  another 
equally  as  acute,  will  not  soon  be  knocking  at  our  doors. 

One  aspect  of  our  industrial  problem,  which  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  manage,  but  which  may  perhaps  in 
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the  long  run,  make  the  entire  problem  far  simpler  than 
otherwise  it  would  be  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  industri- 
alization of  the  State,  many  of  our  own  people  have 
changed  from  small  farmers  into  industrial  workers — 
to  factory  workers,  if  you  wish  to  call  them  such.  The 
North  and  East,  in  the  earlier  period  of  industrialization 
depended  very  largely  for  its  labor  supply  on  immigrant 
labor,  either  first  hand  or  one  generation  removed. 
Because  of  new  language,  new  customs,  new  living  con- 
ditions, and  because  of  their  social  inheritance,  these 
workers  were  on  the  whole  much  more  docile  and  more 
easily  manageable,  used  in  large  numbers,  than  our 
own  hard-headed,  individualistic,  rural,  Anglo-Saxon 
population.  North  Carolina  is  still  the  most  American 
of  the  states — less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  its 
population  being  foreign  born. 

In  this  period  of  transition,  the  workers,  the  indus- 
tries themselves,  are  continually  facing  new  problems — 
in  working  conditions,  in  living  conditions,  in  concen- 
tration in  large  villages,  in  organization,  in  hours  of 
labor,  etc.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  in 
this  struggle  and  adjustment  of  which  I  think  we 
should  not  lose  sight.  The  first  is  the  right  of  capital 
and  industry  to  protection.  We  do  not  get  anywhere  or 
solve  any  problems  or  disputes  by  ruthless  destruction 
of  accumulated  wealth  and  property.  Along  with  the 
right  of  capital  to  protection,  goes  the  right  of  the 
laborer  to  protection.  The  certainty  of  safety,  of  free- 
dom to  move  and  live  and  work  in  security,  must  be 
safe-guarded  for  everyone,  whether  the  moving,  living, 
and  working  are  to  the  ends  that  you  and  I  may  wish 
or  not.  Quite  as  important  is  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  work  for  whom  he  will  and  on  conditions 
satisfactory  to  him,  and,  further,  his  right  to  work 
unmolested  and  unharmed. 

No  matter  how  long  the  struggle,  or  how  frequently 
either  of  these  principles  is  lost  sight  of,  in  the  long  run 
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each  of  them  will  emerge  and  be  recognized  as  sound  by 
every  interest  concerned. 

In  any  situation  in  which  you  or  I  find  ourselves, 
if  we  are  wise,  we  will  pay  quite  as  much  thought  to 
duty  as  to  rights,  to  requirements  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency as  to  rights.  In  the  working  out  of  our 
industrial  problem,  it  is  my  hope  that  both  capital  and 
labor — and  the  state  as  well — will  show  wisdom  and 
use  sound  judgment.  The  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down  will  harmonize  with  good  judgment  and  wisdom. 
In  fact,  if  we  hold  fast  to  them,  we  cannot  but  act  with 
wisdom  and  good  judgment. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  express  the  point  of  view 
which  should  guide  us  in  working  out  our  industrial 
problem,  I  would  say  that  it  should  be  that  capital, 
labor,  and  the  State  itself  should  cooperate  in  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  our  industrial  growth 
so  as  to  make  for  the  greatest  possible  returns  for  each 
other  and  the  greatest  possible  development  of  the 
State. 

In  attempting  this  sincerely  and  honestly,  every 
party  will,  of  course,  make  mistakes.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  say  how  it  can  be  done;  that  must  be  decided 
for  each  problem  and  each  phase  of  our  development 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  it.  I  will  ven- 
ture, however,  to  point  out  a  few  ways  by  which  such 
a  happy  working  out  of  this  major  problem  will  not 
take  place. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  build  a  prosperous  citi- 
zenship on  low  wages.  The  wages  which  any  industry 
can  pay  must,  of  course,  be  based  on  earnings,  because 
it  is  only  out  of  earnings  that  the  wages  can  continue  to 
be  paid.  Wages  paid  in  a  given  industry,  in  a  given 
state,  must  have  a  definite  relationship  to  wages  paid 
in  a  similar  industry  in  neighboring  and  competing 
states.  It  may  be  that  before  we  can  finally  solve  the 
wage  question  in  North  Carolina  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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work  it  out  in  joint  conferences  and  study  with  other 
manufacturing  states  of  the  Southeast. 

Wages  in  this  State  are  not  as  low  as  they  appear  on 
paper.  For  example,  in  the  textile  industry  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  mistaken  with  respect  to  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  their  employees,  in  paying 
their  employees  so  much  per  week  or  per  month  plus  a 
house  in  which  to  live.  You  know  that  the  typical 
cotton  mill  rents  to  its  employees  mill  houses  at  the 
nominal  sum  of  $1  to  ^1.50  per  room  per  month.  The 
difference  between  this  nominal  charge  and  the  actual 
cost  to  the  company  of  this  house,  must,  of  course,  be 
deducted  from  the  total  wage  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
employee.  In  this  way,  the  money  wage  is  much  lower 
than  the  actual  wage  received.  It  is  the  money  wage, 
however,  which  is  the  usual  object  of  controversy, 
and  it  is  the  money  wage  that  is  compared  with  wages 
paid  workers  in  similar  industries  in  other  states  and 
sections.  While  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the 
textile  industry  with  the  problem  points  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  suggestion,  I  nevertheless  repeat  my 
main  thesis:  that  we  cannot  build  a  prosperous  citizen- 
ship on  low  wages. 

We  cannot  build  an  efficient  labor  force  on  extremely 
long  hours.  A  wise,  sensible  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  required  and  permitted,  especially  with  respect 
to  women  and  immature  workers,  is,  I  think,  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  working  out  of  our  problem. 

We  cannot  build  any  desirable  citizenship  on  law 
violations.  We  cannot  settle  any  of  the  problems 
naturally  arising  in  the  industrialization  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  going  behind  the  law.  The  law  as  it  is 
written  must  be  obeyed.  It  must  be  obeyed  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  by  all  citizens — and  I  submit  that  both 
employees  and  employers  are  citizens.  Yet  the  law 
must  be  subject  to  change.  Law  tends  to  be  static,  it 
builds  on  precedent;  on  the  other  hand,   law  is  also 
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dynamic,  it  follows  the  genius  of  the  people  who  make 
it.  This  is  a  hard  truth  to  learn,  but  necessary  for  our 
salvation:  the  law  must  be  obeyed;  the  law  must  be 
subject  to  change.  Education,  long  training,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  acceptance  of  either  of  these  truths;  yet 
both  of  them  will  be  accepted. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  want  general  content  or  satis- 
faction with  our  industrial,  economic,  or  social  arrange- 
ment. We  do  not  want  a  complacency  or  a  smug 
satisfaction.  We  do  not  want  docile  citizens  or  docile 
employees.  What  we  want  is  orderly  restrained 
struggle  for  change.  What  we  want  is  a  freedom  in 
which  ideas  and  opinions  may  be  advanced  and  a 
tolerance  which  will  permit  the  advancing  of  ideas  and 
opinions  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  tune  with 
your  thought  or  mine. 

While  we  wish  a  freedom  for  the  expression  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  a  tolerance  for  the  advancement 
of  opinions,  and  while  we  should  and  shall  provide  a 
security  under  the  arm  of  the  law  for  this,  we  shall  wish 
freedom  to  be  freedom — not  license,  and  we  shall  wish  new 
ideas  to  be  advanced  and  gain  their  place  on  merit — 
and  not  on  force  or  extra  legal  power.  I  am  often 
asked  "What  of  the  communists.?"  North  Carolina  is, 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  people,  the  most  unpromising 
field  in  America  for  the  propagation  of  communism.  If 
the  communists  have  selected  North  Carolina  as  an 
experiment  station  for  the  cultivation  of  their  alien  and 
un-American  doctrines,  they  have  made  a  fundamental 
mistake.  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  more  devoted 
to  the  American  flag  and  all  that  this  flag  stands  for 
than  North  Carolina,  and  as  our  people  interpret  com- 
munism and  begin  to  understand  its  basic  purposes 
they  have  inevitably  construed  it  as  an  attack  upon  our 
state  and  federal  governments  and  as  an  insidious  effort 
to  undermine  the  foundations  upon  which  our  American 
civilization  rests. 
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I  am  convinced  that  communism  has  been  a  complete 
failure  in  North  Carolina.  Whatever  merit  any  of  the 
recent  strikes  in  the  textile  centers  may  have  had,  they 
lost  their  case  the  day  they  accepted  the  leadership  of 
the  foreign  communist  leaders.  In  fact,  communism 
served  to  create  a  breach  between  the  forces  of  labor, 
which  it  originally  planned  to  unify.  North  Carolina 
is  a  conservative-progressive  state,  and  will  spend 
much  more  thought  in  remedying  the  ills  which  she 
knows  she  has  than  running  to  those  foreign  to  her 
thought  and  to  the  genius  of  her  people.  This  state 
has  within  its  citizenship  the  intelligence  and  the  will 
to  bring  about  a  constructive  solution  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  change  from  a  predominantly  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  commonwealth,  in  the  relation  of 
employee  to  employer,  and  in  the  building  of  a  demo- 
cratic citizenship  on  law  and  order.  We  have  the  will 
to  succeed,  and  succeed  we  will. 


HOW  NORTH  CAROLINA  CUT  ITS  COSTS* 

After  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  public  service  in  my 
native  state  of  North  Carolina  I  came  to  the  governor- 
ship firmly  convinced  that  the  state  government  was  In 
need  of  far-reaching  changes  and  revisions  in  organiza- 
tion and  activities.  That  conviction  grew  out  of  a 
belief  that  government  exists  solely  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  that  any  government  should  be  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  so  that  it  might  serve  the 
people  in  the  best  manner. 

In  the  quick  march  of  industrial,  educational,  and 
social  progress  of  the  last  two  decades,  our  state  govern- 
ments have  experienced  some  severe  growing  pains. 
A  check-up   shows  how  easy  it  has  been   to   scatter 

*  This  article  appeared  in  Nation'' s  Business,  October  1931,  and  is  reprinted  here 

by  special  permission  of  that  publication. 
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organizations  here  and  there,  to  distribute  powers  and 
responsibilities  among  increasing  numbers  of  boards 
and  commissions,  to  create  numerous  agencies  for 
paternal  supervision  and  control,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  cost  of  government  far  beyond  the  benefits  it  actu- 
ally returns  to  the  citizens  whose  welfare  is  its  supreme 
reason  for  existence. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  "How  much  govern- 
ment is  essential  to  the  people's  welfare?"  theorists  may 
philosophize,  economists  may  accumulate  mountains 
of  mathematical  formulae,  and  public  servants  may 
sweat  and  agonize.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer 
may  be  found  in  a  continuous  attempt  to  bring  govern- 
ment back  to  the  essentials  of  human  welfare — the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  encouragement  of  education  and  public 
welfare  and  the  guaranteeing  of  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
at  a  cost  which  can  reasonably  be  borne  by  all  accord- 
ing to  each  citizen's  resources  and  ability  to  pay. 

In  1913  the  cost  of  the  state  government  in  North 
Carolina  was  35,500,000.  By  1918  it  had  reached 
323,500,000.  Last  year— 1930— the  cost  reached  3100,- 
000,000.  In  the  meantime,  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  and  its  subdivisions  has  grown  stupendously. 
Much  of  this  increase  in  expenditure  and  obligations 
represents  genuine  and  needed  progress — the  kind 
of  which  North  Carolina  is  justly  proud.  But  such  fig- 
ures merit  close  study  to  see  if  they  represent  essentials, 
and  if  they  are  within  our  ability  to  sustain. 

Changes  Toward  Economy 

We  set  out  in  North  Carolina  to  bring  about  some 
sweeping  changes.  A  general  assembly,  which  will  no 
doubt  go  down  in  the  books  as  one  of  the  Old  North 
State's  truly  great  legislatures,  worked  constructively 
with  me  on  the  program  of  revision  and  reconstruction. 
Some  observers  have  declared  the  results  revolutionary. 
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Not  at  all.  Any  changes  made,  we  feel,  are  simply  the 
application  of  common  sense  to  this  big  business  of 
state  government. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  efforts  of  the  state  adminis- 
tration and  the  1931  session  of  the  general  assembly 
along  lines  of  reorganization  in  state  government  ac- 
complished four  important  objectives. 

The  relation  between  the  State  and  its  governmental 
subdivisions  was  simplified  and  clarified.  Increased 
efficiency  was  made  possible  through  improved  govern- 
mental organization  and  administration.  The  tax 
burden  was  thoroughly  readjusted.  The  total  cost  of 
government  was  reduced. 

In  clarifying  the  relations  between  the  State  and  its 
subdivisions,  the  General  Assembly  accepted  the  idea 
that  certain  public  services  affect  the  life  and  welfare 
of  the  entire  State  and  that,  as  state  services,  they 
should  be  state-administered  and  state-supported.  In 
this  connection  the  two  most  outstanding  changes 
dealt  with  the  support  and  administration  of  public 
schools  and  of  highways  and  roads. 

The  school  systems  in  most  states  grew  up  with  no 
unified  planning.  They  are  spotted  and  irregular,  re- 
presenting diverse  community  thinking,  local  In  nature 
and  at  times  inefficient  In  operation.  They  are  often 
most  expensive  at  their  weakest  places. 

Central  points  In  the  reorganization  of  public  school 
support  were  the  provisions  that  the  State  should  as- 
sume responsibility  for  a  uniform  minimum  term  and 
that  this  support  should  be  provided  in  the  main  from 
sources  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on  property.  This 
legislation,  embodied  In  the  MacLean  law,  was  the 
center  about  which  were  fought  out  major  Issues  In 
each  of  the  four  general  objectives  I  have  Indicated, 
and  It  provides  a  striking  example  of  how  one  objective 
almost  Invariably  overlaps  the  other. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Economy 

The  MacLean  law  not  only  established  a  principle  of 
relationship  between  the  state  government  and  its  sub- 
divisions, whereby  the  State  assumes  support  and  con- 
trol of  activities  of  state-wide  interest,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  increasing  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  administration;  it  provided 
a  shining  example  of  how  taxes  on  property  could  be 
reduced;  and  it  gave  the  General  Assembly  its  biggest 
chance — with  the  possible  exception  of  the  road  law — 
to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  government.  The  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  this  law  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  the  total  expenditures  for  the  state  school  system  in 
an  amount  estimated  to  range  between  10  and  15  per 
cent. 

Under  provisions  of  the  road  law  a  reorganized  State 
Highway  Commission  assumes  complete  control  of, 
and  the  State  assumes  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
every  foot  of  the  45,000  miles  of  county  roads  in  North 
Carolina.  The  total  investment  in  public  roads  in 
this  State  is  greater  than  the  investment  in  educational 
facilities.  A  great  administrative  gap  has  existed  be- 
tween the  State  Highway  Department  in  the  main- 
tenance of  state  highways  and  many  of  the  county 
road  commissioners  in  the  maintenance  of  county  roads. 
As  a  result,  the  debt  for  county  roads  has  rivaled  the 
state  debt  for  highways  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  the  county  levies  for  road  maintenance  and 
debt  service. 

The  old  system  of  district  road  commissioners,  re- 
sponsible only  for  their  limited  territories,  has  been 
abolished.  A  State  Highway  Commission  of  seven 
members,  all  representing  the  State  at  large,  has  taken 
over  all  the  roads.  Direct  contacts  will  be  established 
between  this  commission  and  the  citizens  of  each  county 
through  boards  of  county  commissioners.     All  county 
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prisoners  and  prison  camps  have  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  thereby 
relieving  counties  of  their  previous  excessive  costs  of 
maintenance  of  chain  gangs. 

The  second  objective,  that  of  increased  efficiency 
through  improvement  in  governmental  organization 
and  administration,  offers  a  challenge  big  enough  to 
claim  the  efforts  of  any  public  servant.  It  is  a  constant 
problem  in  any  state  government  because  new  needs 
and  new  conditions  arise  year  by  year.  Just  how  great 
is  the  need  for  better  organization  and  administration 
in  the  average  state,  as  illustrated  by  North  Carolina, 
may  be  seen  in  the  program  of  improvement  decided 
upon  in  our  State. 

Among  the  many  items,  besides  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  were  these: 

The  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  new  board  has  five  members,  representing  in  their 
respective  departments  the  interests  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, livestock,  truck  and  general  farming.  Numerous 
overlappings  of  duties  among  the  departments  in  the 
state  agricultural  college  and  in  the  state  government 
have  been  eliminated.  Specific  aims  of  the  new  de- 
partment are  to  revitalize  both  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  activities  of  the  state  department  among 
our  citizens,  particularly  in  fostering  the  "live-at-home" 
program,  which  is  a  state-wide  movement  to  encourage 
all  North  Carolina  farmers  to  produce  enough  food  and 
foodstuffs  for  home  consumption. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized  with  a 
correspondingly  better  chance  at  increased  efficiency. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  was  abolished 
and  a  new  Department  of  Labor  set  up  consolidating 
the  work  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  and  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission. 

The  office  of  commissioner  of  banking  was  created 
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and  the  Department  of  Banking  was  completely- 
reorganized. 

The  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  was  created 
in  the  governor's  office.  Through  this  division  the 
state  will  receive  competitive  bids  on  all  purchases  of 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  for  the  departments 
and  institutions,  including  the  purchases  of  the  High- 
way Department  and  the  public  schools.  Such  a 
centralized  purchasing  agency  will  prove  of  tremendous 
value  in  efficient  service  and  commercial  buying  for 
the  State. 

A  Division  of  Personnel,  also  created  in  the  office  of 
the  governor  will  assist  in  bringing  about  a  better  or- 
ganization of  the  various  departments  and  in  improving 
their  personnel  by  weeding  out  incompetency  and  ob- 
taining better  trained  employees  for  specialized  jobs. 

A  Merger  in  Education 

The  three  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  con- 
solidated. By  this  action  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  State  College  and  the  College  for  Women 
became  a  greater  university  under  one  board  of  direc- 
tors instead  of  three  and  with  unified  control  and  aims. 

The  creation  of  a  Local  Government  Commission  was 
the  most  far-reaching  step  in  our  efforts  toward  effi- 
ciency and  economy  by  reorganization.  It  was  the 
most  drastic  state  supervisory  law  ever  passed  in  North 
Carolina.  This  act  abolished  the  County  Government 
Advisory  Commission  and  the  State  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  and  placed  their  work  under  a  new  com- 
mission of  nine  members  which  will  have  not  only  ad- 
visory but  supervisory  authority  over  the  financial 
affairs  of  every  unit  of  government,  county  and  muni- 
cipal, in  the  State. 

Such  a  step  was  badly  needed.  Seventy-five  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  the  ^100,000,000  collected  last  year 
from  the  taxpayers  was  spent  by  a-nd  through  counties, 
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districts,  towns,  and  cities.  The  tax  burden  and  the 
pubHc  debt  of  local  government  have  been  plunging 
toward  the  danger  point.  In  the  past,  local  govern- 
ments had  been  borrowing  at  times  recklessly  in  anti- 
cipation of  tax  collections.  With  a  slump  in  collection 
the  inevitable  has  happened.  In  1930,  more  than 
thirty-five  local  units  defaulted  at  least  temporarily  in 
their  interest  payments,  and  when  this  recent  General 
Assembly  came  to  Raleigh  members  had  in  their 
pockets  more  special  local  bills  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  funding  bonds  for  validation  of  outstanding  but 
unauthorized  indebtedness  than  were  ever  before  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature. 

The  new  plan  centralizes  the  control  of  all  borrow- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.  It  takes 
away  from  the  local  units  the  power  to  endanger  further 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  Bonds  cannot  be  floated 
on  any  anticipated  revenues  without  authorization. 
Each  local  government  must  present  an  annual  budget 
and  live  within  the  revenue  it  provides.  Current  ex- 
penses must  be  met  out  of  current  revenue.  Local 
governments  must  meet  their  obligations  promptly. 
Securities  in  which  public  funds  are  invested  must  meet 
the  approval  of  the  commission. 

More  Economical  Government 

A  uniform  accounting  and  bookkeeping  procedure 
is  provided. 

One  clear  mandate  from  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  state  government  was  to  reduce  taxes  on 
property.  The  problem  of  placing  the  tax  burden 
justly  is  an  enormous  and  intricate  one.  But  this  rule 
serves  as  the  guiding  star  in  adjusting  tax  rates — "Let 
them  be  determined  by  ability  to  pay." 

Our  General  Assembly  materially  reduced  taxes  on 
property.  It  reduced  the  tax  rate  on  property  for  the 
minimum  school  term  from  an  average  of  47  cents  to  a 
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flat  15  cents.  It  completely  wiped  out  the  levy  for 
county  road  maintenance,  affording  a  reduction  that 
will  average  15  cents  state-wide.  Refunding  of  debt 
maturities  and  supervision  of  local  budgets  by  the 
Local  Government  Commission  will  mean  further 
reductions. 

Citizens  of  North  Carolina  in  1931  should  pay  a  tax 
rate  fully  50  cents  lower  than  the  1930  rate.  The 
property  tax  reduction  will  be  about  315,000,000,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  tax  reduction  is  as  popular  when 
local  officials  make  up  their  budgets  as  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  in  session. 

While  the  actual  cost  of  government  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  substantially  reduced,  it  could  not  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  represented  by  the  reduction  in  property 
taxes.  Therefore,  some  other  taxes  had  to  be  increased. 
There  were  some  increases  in  franchise  taxes,  in  income 
taxes  of  both  corporations  and  individual  incomes,  and 
an  additional  one  cent  per  gallon  gasoline  tax. 

But  the  great  and  agreeable  fact  remains  that  the 
total  cost  of  government  was  reduced.  The  items  of 
reduction  are  difficult  to  establish  with  any  precision, 
but  certainly  the  cost  of  the  public  school  system  was 
decreased  in  an  amount  that  may  reach  33,000,000. 
The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  high- 
ways will  be  decreased  about  32,000,000.  The  appro- 
priations to  state  departments  and  institutions  cut 
some  ten  per  cent. 

The  salaries  of  all  state  employees  were  reduced  ten 
per  cent.  Salaries  of  public  officials  of  nearly  half  the 
counties  were  decreased  a  like  amount.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Purchase  and  Contract  itself  should  effect  a 
saving  of  from  3400,000  to  3500,000  annually.  The 
work  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  will  likewise  mean 
increased  economy. 
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A  Saving  of  Ten  Per  Cent 

In  my  opinion,  the  total  cost  of  state  government  in 
North  Carolina  will  perhaps  be  reduced  ten  per  cent. 

Reduction  in  the  cost  of  government,  better  adjust- 
ment in  the  tax  burden  to  make  it  conform  more  nearly 
with  capacity  to  pay,  the  simplification  of  administra- 
tion, and  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic  supervision 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  local  governments  by  the 
State — these  aims  will  go  a  long  way  toward  adjusting 
the  public  service  in  my  State  more  intimately  to  the 
people's  needs. 


ONE  STATE  CLEANS  HOUSE* 

In  1931,  North  Carolina  passed  four  acts  of  legisla- 
tion largely  without  precedent  in  this  Nation.  Each 
was  revolutionary,  but  each  was  designed  to  meet  the 
situation  prevailing  under  changed  economic  condi- 
tions. North  Carolina  is  traditionally  a  conservative 
state — next  to  the  last  to  join  the  Union  when  it  was 
formed,  and  the  last  to  leave  it  when  it  was  broken  up — 
but  it  is  not  afraid  to  stand  by  itself.  Daniel  Boone, 
the  restless  pioneer,  went  out  of  North  Carolina  to 
open  up  the  wilderness  to  the  West,  but  he  left  the 
imprint  of  a  pioneer's  spirit.  Perhaps  this  heritage 
provided  inspiration  for  our  General  Assembly.  At 
any  rate,  it  pioneered  in  road  legislation,  in  public- 
school  legislation,  in  legislation  for  the  control  of  local 
public  debt,  and  in  university  consolidation. 

The  General  Assembly  sat  in  joint  session  to  hear 
the  governor  on  the  condition  of  the  state. 


*  This  article  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  2,  1932,  and  is 
reprinted  here  by  special  permission  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  copyright 
1932  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
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The  governor  said : 

"Of  one  conclusion  I  am  absolutely  certain:  taxes  on 
property  must  be  reduced.  And  we  must  go  further. 
When  we  provide  to  cut  taxes  here  in  Raleigh,  we  must 
also  make  provision  that  the  cut  be  positively  felt  in 
the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer  back  home." 

Of  course,  the  governor's  message  to  the  1931  Gen- 
eral Assembly  dealt  with  many  subjects  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  But  the 
sentence  which  the  legislators  had  been  subconsciously 
listening  for  and  which  the  jammed  galleries — many  of 
whom  doubtless  owned  no  property — spontaneously 
applauded,  the  sentence  which  was  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head of  one  of  the  biggest  daily  papers  in  the  State  for 
140  days,  the  sentence  which  deadlocked  the  General 
Assembly  and  more  than  once  stood  it  on  its  head,  was 
the  short,  prosaic  sentence:  "Taxes  on  property  must  be 
reduced."  With  the  exception  of  a  mere  handful,  every 
major  state-wide  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  considered  and  debated  by  some  member  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  bearing  on  the  cost  of  government  and 
the  reduction  of  taxes  on  property,  especially  on  land. 
In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  causes  which  forced  the  issue. 

After  the  war.  North  Carolina — traditionally  con- 
servative and  stubbornly  individualistic — stretched  her- 
self like  a  strong  man  after  sleep.  For  ten  years  she 
drove  ahead  on  a  program  of  progress  that  for  sheer 
advance  matches  the  record  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
The  1921  General  Assembly  authorized  the  issuance  of 
350,000,000  in  bonds  for  state  highways,  and  37,000,000 
for  permanent  improvements  at  state  institutions — 
roughly,  one-third  of  a  program  which  contemplated 
the  expenditure  of  320,000,000  in  six  years.  In  eight 
years  we  spent  3160,000,000  of  state  and  local  funds  for 
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the  state  highway  system,  ^90,000,000  for  school  build- 
ings, and  ^32,000,000  for  enlargement  of  state  institu- 
tions. The  counties,  cities,  and  districts  followed  the 
example  of  the  State  in  providing  permanent  improve- 
ments and  increasing  operating  expenses.  The  annual 
tax  bill  of  the  state  and  local  governments  grew  from 
323,500,000  to  3100,000,000.  And  for  every  dollar 
levied  in  taxes  we  had  on  the  average  an  additional 
fifty  cents  of  borrowed  money  to  spend. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  sizable  governmental  program, 
mistakes  and  waste  were  inevitable.  On  the  whole, 
we  stepped  too  fast.  Under  a  delusion  of  grandeur 
attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  collecting  on  the  average  more  than 
3200,000,000  annually  in  revenue  from  and  through 
North  Carolina — last  year  more  than  from  any  other 
state  except  New  York — we  doubtless  extended  our 
spending  too  rapidly  and  made  mistakes  accordingly. 
But  our  mistakes  were  honest  mistakes  of  judgment. 

The  good  times  stopped.  The  panic  did  not  wait 
until  1931  to  strike  North  Carolina.  The  fog  and 
darkness,  forerunning  our  present  economic  upset, 
were  gradually  settling  over  this  State  even  before  the 
crash  in  1929.  One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the 
intricate  maze  of  interlocking  difficulties  with  which  the 
State  was  grappling,  and  which  we  lumped  together 
under  the  head  of  economic  depression,  was  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  agriculture  had  become  unprofit- 
able. The  farmer  gave  expression  to  his  financial  dis- 
tress by  manifesting  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  tax 
burden,  but  his  real  ailment  was  more  deep-seated  and 
profound  than  he  was  led  to  believe.  Agriculturally, 
North  Carolina  is  a  cash-crop  state.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  represent  50  per  cent  of  our  total  agricultural 
production,  and  the  market  value  of  these  crops  fell 
345,000,000  in  two  years. 
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North  Carolina  Lives  at  Home 

Uncomfortable  as  our  situation  had  become,  It  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  acute  but  for  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  farmers  In  live-at-home  farming.  A  survey 
conducted  for  the  governor  In  1929  developed  the  fact 
that  between  ^150,000,000  and  3175,000,000  regularly 
went  out  of  North  Carolina  each  year  for  the  most 
primary  agricultural  products — corn,  hay,  food,  and 
feedstuif.  It  was  apparent  that  one  important  way  to 
increase  the  actual  income  of  farmers  was  to  check  this 
annual  outflow  of  cash.  We  adopted  the  slogan  *'Live- 
at-Home,"  which,  being  liberally  interpreted,  means 
produce  for  our  families  and  animals  all  the  foods  and 
feedstuff  they  consume,  and  then  produce  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  which  you  can  profitably  grow  as  a  surplus. 
The  program  did  not  involve  the  growing  of  food  and 
feed  crops  for  export.  It  was  designed  to  meet  the 
home  consumption  of  North  Carolina  farm  families. 

The  possibilities  of  the  program  were  dramatized 
by  a  dinner  given  at  the  governor's  mansion  to  more 
than  250  North  Carolina  editors,  at  which  only  North 
Carolina  grown  products  were  served.  The  movement 
had  the  active  cooperation  of  the  press,  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural agencies,  and  of  the  public-school  teachers.  It 
was  carried  to  the  people  through  the  850,000  school 
children.  The  Negro  children  were  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  white.  They  were  furnished  with  well-graded, 
practical  material  for  study,  for  class  reports  and  for 
papers,  and  they  carried  the  discussion  directly  to  their 
own  homes  and  farming  parents. 

The  results  for  the  first  two  years  have  been  most 
gratifying.  We  reduced  our  cotton  acreage  536,000 
acres  and  increased  our  corn  production  10,000,000 
bushels.  This  year  the  farm  women  canned  more  than 
twice  as  much  fruits  and  vegetables  as  two  years  ago. 
Nearly  3,000,000  cans  of  all  sorts  and  varieties  have 
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been  put  up  and  will  save  many  farm  families  all  over 
North  Carolina  from  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  the  need 
for  relief  this  winter.  We  increased  our  production  of 
molasses  more  than  1,000,000  gallons.  Someone  has 
facetiously  said  that  we  have  made  enough  molasses  to 
sop  up  the  depression. 

The  United  States  government  reported  that  the 
total  value  of  food  and  feed  crops  in  1930  over  1929 
production  amounted  to  a  saving  of  316,544,000.  One 
significance  of  the  movement  is  the  fact  that  this  316,- 
500,000,  which  would  normally  have  gone  out  of  the 
State  for  food  and  feedstuffs,  and  which  would  have 
constituted  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  cash  received  from 
cheap  cotton  and  tobacco,  was  now  available  for  paying 
debts  and  taxes  of  the  farmers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  live-at-home  movement — 
perhaps  of  more  fundamental  importance  than  its 
economic  result — is  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  public 
health.  A  disease  to  which  certain  farm  families  are 
peculiarly  subject  is  pellagra.  This  disease  is  the 
simple  and  direct  result,  physicians  state,  of  an  un- 
balanced ration.  It  is  an  index  to  malnutrition.  For 
instance,  a  diet  of  white  side  meat — fatback — and 
black-strap  molasses  spells  pellagra.  The  milk  cow, 
the  chicken,  and  the  vegetable  garden  have  saved  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  farmer  from  doctor's  bills  for  his 
family  and  have  given  him  new  health  and  ambition. 
The  real  story  of  the  health  value  of  this  program  can 
perhaps  be  best  told  statistically.  As  a  rule,  the  death 
rate  from  pellagra  reaches  its  yearly  peak  in  May.  In 
May,  1930,  the  death  toll  in  North  Carolina  from  this 
scourge  was  1 15 ;  in  May,  193 1,  it  was  48.  The  reported 
deaths  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930  were  558;  in  1931 
they  had  fallen  to  381. 

In  spite  of  the  live-at-home  movement,  however, 
the  trend  of  profits  from  agriculture  continued  down- 
ward.    This   trend  was  just  as  pronounced   in  other 
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fields.  North  Carolina  felt  the  distress  of  shrunken 
real  estate  values  as  keenly  as  New  Jersey,  Iowa  or 
Alabama.  The  swelling  chorus  was,  "Taxes  on  prop- 
erty must  be  reduced."  Revenues  suffered  substantial 
shrinkage.  The  governor  cut  state  appropriations 
33,000,000. 

State  Control  for  the  Roads 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1930  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  collect  information  on  the  issues  which  it  was 
clear  the  General  Assembly  would  debate  in  January. 
The  State  Tax  Commission  set  experts  to  work  to 
revise  the  taxation  structure  and  to  bring  the  total  tax 
bill  in  line  with  the  reduced  ability  of  the  State  to  pay. 
The  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  prepared  a  physical  and  finan- 
cial survey  of  our  county  road  systems.  An  independ- 
ent outside  agency  was  employed  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  organizational  set-up  and  the  administration  of 
state  and  county  government.  This  research  furnished 
the  background  and  developed  the  psychology  for  a 
practical  legislative  program. 

The  most  advanced  legislation  enacted  was  em- 
braced in  the  administration  bill  for  the  State  to  take 
over  the  county  roads.  The  governor's  message  pro- 
posed that  on  a  given  day  the  maintenance  of  every 
mile  of  public  road  in  North  Carolina  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  counties  and  townships  to  the  State, 
that  their  support  should  be  lifted  from  the  county 
property  tax,  and  that  county  boards  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  levying  any  tax  for  road  maintenance.  It 
also  recommended  that  county  prisoners  sentenced  to 
jails  and  chain  gangs  be  transferred  to  the  State,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
highways.  More  than  3,800  prisoners  not  sentenced 
to  the  state  penitentiary  were  serving  sentences  in 
county  jails  and  the  chain  gangs.     Many  of  the  jails 
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were  crowded  and  unsuitable  for  confinement.  Chain 
gangs  of  every  conceivable  variety  were  maintained  by 
forty-seven  counties.  The  transfer  would  relieve  coun- 
ties of  a  heavy  expense  and  would  make  it  possible  to 
give  to  prisoners  uniform  and  more  humane  treatment. 
The  position  of  the  administration  was  that  roads 
should  be  supported  by  those  who  use  them  and  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  country  people  were  not 
getting  a  fair  return  from  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline 
tax.  All  owners  of  gasoline  vehicles  paid  this  tax,  but 
the  tax  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  support  of 
the  state  highway  system — the  9,000  miles  of  trunk 
lines  connecting  the  principal  towns.  The  60  per  cent 
of  the  country  people  living  off  the  state  highways  paid 
their  gasoline  tax  and  then  for  most  of  their  travel  used 
only  their  neighborhood  roads — maintained  by  prop- 
erty taxes.  The  proceeds  of  the  gasoline  tax  scarcely 
reached  the  church,  the  rural  school,  and  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

Saving  3100,000  a  Month 

The  magnitude  of  this  proposal  when  first  made 
jarred  the  complacency  of  the  public  mind.  This 
shock  can  be  appreciated  when  I  state  that  it  involved 
the  abolition  of  more  than  175  county  and  township 
road  boards  and  the  elimination  of  some  600  local  road 
officials.  My  own  county  of  Cleveland  had  eleven 
township  road  boards  and  thirty-three  road  commis- 
sioners whose  positions  were  abolished.  The  transfer 
involved  the  State's  assumption  of  an  expenditure  that 
was  costing  38,250,000  a  year.  It  drew  the  fire  of  the 
road  machinery  salesmen,  who  did  not  relish  the  pros- 
pect of  giving  up  175  customers  and  being  forced  to 
meet  the  competition  in  the  office  of  the  state  purchas- 
ing agent.  By  way  of  parenthesis.  It  may  be  stated 
that  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1931,  to  November 
first,  the  purchasing  agent  has  saved  the  State  more 
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than  ^400,000  in  the  purchase  of  state  suppHes,  materi- 
als, and  equipment. 

The  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
PubUc  Roads  gave  us  our  first  authoritative  picture  of 
the  scope  of  the  local  road  problem.  The  Federal 
bureau  stated  that  it  presented  the  most  complete  in- 
formation on  local  roads  ever  assembled  in  any  state. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  counties  had  invested 
3125,000,000  in  roads,  and  3100,000,000  of  this  stood 
on  the  books  in  the  form  of  bonded  debt.  The  survey 
reported  that  the  indebtedness  still  outstanding  repre- 
sented a  sum  "far  in  excess  of  the  present  worth  of  the 
roads  remaining  in  the  county  systems."  Many  coun- 
ties had  heavily  bonded  themselves  to  construct  roads 
and  then  had  failed  to  maintain  them. 

Every  mile  of  road  in  every  county  was  mapped. 
Each  road  was  classified  according  to  its  surface  and 
its  service.  Before  the  survey  was  made,  we  did  not 
know  how  many  miles  of  county  roads  we  had.  Our 
reported  information  was  estimated  and  largely  inac- 
curate. Instead  of  the  counties  having  a  total  of  more 
than  66,000  miles,  which  they  showed  in  their  official 
reports  to  the  State  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  they  made  their  tax  levies  and 
also  shared  in  a  33,000,000  state-aid  fund,  the  survey 
found  that  they  actually  had  a  total  of  only  45,090 
miles. 

The  survey  revealed  further  that  our  road  system 
was  good  in  one  county  and  bad  in  another;  that  there 
was  neither  standardization  nor  uniformity  among  the 
counties  either  as  to  the  cost,  quality  of  service,  or 
efficiency  of  performance.  When  the  transfer  was 
made  from  the  counties,  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
road  force  and  equipment  in  one  county  consisted  of  a 
one-arm  man,  a  homemade  drag  and  a  blind  mule. 
Another    county    transferred    enough    machinery    to 
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maintain  all  its  own  roads  and  the  roads  of  the  four 
adjoining  counties. 

The  bill  as  passed  provided  for:  First,  the  transfer 
of  the  maintenance  and  support  of  all  county  roads 
to  the  State,  the  abolition  of  all  county  and  township 
road  boards,  and  no  tax  levy  by  the  counties  for  road 
maintenance  or  construction.  Second,  the  mainte- 
nance of  county  roads  from  the  gasoline  tax,  which  was 
increased  from  five  cents  a  gallon  to  six  cents,  and  an 
appropriation  of  ^6,000,000  a  year  made  for  county 
roads.  Third,  the  designation  of  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  as  liaison  units  between  local  communi- 
ties and  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  director  of  local  roads  to  deal  with 
local  communities.  Fourth,  the  transfer  of  all  county 
prisoners  and  chain  gang  camps  from  the  counties  to  the 
State,  and  the  employment  of  county  prisoners  on 
roads  and  highways,  thus  ridding  us  of  our  spotted 
chain  gang  systems,  relieving  the  counties  of  a  burden- 
some and  annually  mounting  expenditure,  and  permit- 
ting better  treatment  of  prisoners.  Fifth,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Highway  Commission  with  a  chair- 
man and  six  members  representing  the  State  at  large 
instead  of  a  chairman  and  nine  district  commissioners, 
each  with  large  independent  powers  in  his  own  district. 

The  law  as  passed  was  a  clear-cut  victory  for  cen- 
tralization of  control  and  the  fixing  of  administrative 
responsibility,  as  against  diffusion  of  authority  and  a 
necessary  inefficiency  of  administration.  It  cut  the 
annual  cost  of  road  maintenance  32,250,000,  and 
though  it  increased  the  gasoline  tax  32,500,000,  it 
abolished  the  property-tax  levy  for  roads,  which  last 
year  was  35,500,000. 

The  Local  Government  Act 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  that  attracted  widest  at- 
tention, that  stabilized  the  credit  of  North  Carolina 
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counties  and  towns,  that  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  holders  of  North  CaroUna  securities,  that  gave  a 
new  meaning  to  the  phrase  "local  self-government," 
was  the  local  government  act. 

Stimulated  by  civic  pride  engendered  during  the 
boom  period,  our  counties  had  built  roads  and  court- 
houses, districts  erected  school  buildings,  and  cities 
provided  new  subdivisions  with  streets  and  sewers, 
with  an  abandon  and  an  enthusiasm  which  this  State 
had  never  before  seen.  Until  1927  we  did  not  know 
what  the  local  governments  owed.  When  it  was  figured 
up,  the  sum  staggered  us,  but  it  did  not  check  our  bond 
issues.  A  beginning  was  made  in  local-government 
reform  in  1927,  through  the  creation  of  a  County  Gov- 
ernment Advisory  Commission.  In  1929  a  further 
step  was  taken  by  requiring  counties  and  cities  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  State  Sinking  Fund  Commission  for 
all  bonds  they  proposed  to  issue.  The  law  left  a  loop- 
hole: it  did  not  require  state  approval  of  the  issuance  of 
notes  as  well  as  bonds. 

The  debt  situation,  however,  was  gradually  entering 
a  new  phase.  Counties  and  cities  were  finding  it  neces- 
sary every  year  to  put  bigger  amounts  in  their  budgets 
for  debt  service  was  increasing  faster  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  A  few  counties  and  cities  overloaded  with 
debt  began  to  show  signs  of  distress.  In  1930,  North 
Carolina  suffered  its  full  share  from  the  epidemic  of 
bank  failures  which  swept  across  the  Nation.  Many  of 
the  sinking  banks  carried  down  with  them  substantial 
deposits  of  unprotected  public  funds.  The  legislative 
hopper  was  soon  filled  with  local  bills  authorizing  local 
borrowing  and  funding. 

Making  it  Hard  to  Borrow 

The  public  mind,  however,  had  undergone  a  funda- 
mental change.  North  Carolina  made  up  her  mind 
that,  in  so  far  as  could  be  legally  done,  she  would  pre- 
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serve  and  protect  her  character  and  credit.  Instead  of 
passing  the  local  bills  authorizing  the  funding  of  current 
deficiencies,  the  finance  committees  formulated  a  plan 
with  teeth  in  it  for  protecting  the  taxpayers  against  the 
despotic  power  of  five-men  boards  to  pile  up  public 
mortgages  on  property  without  limitation.  They  then 
created  a  Local  Government  Commission  to  enforce 
the  act. 

The  most  important  power  of  the  commission  was  its 
power  to  limit  the  incurring  of  additional  debt.  The 
act  provided  that  no  bonds  can  be  issued  and  no  note 
can  be  given  at  the  local  bank — not  even  a  tax-anticipa- 
tion note — unless  first  the  local  officials  make  out  their 
case  with  the  commission  and  receive  its  approval. 
The  double  play — current  expenditure  to  short-term 
note  bond  issue — was  abolished  in  North  Carolina. 
The  power  of  the  commission  is,  of  course,  not  absolute. 
If  the  proposal  is  not  approved  by  the  commission,  the 
debt  may  still  be  incurred  if  the  proposition  is  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote  and  carried  by  the  people.  The  act 
preserves  and  strengthens  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  It  provides  that  the  taxpayers  may  be 
heard.     It  protects  the  public. 

The  act  provides  that  bonds  and  notes  of  local  units 
shall  be  sold  by  the  commission  in  Raleigh  instead  of  by 
the  local  boards.  On  the  whole,  this  means  better  sales 
and  lower  interest  rates.  It  cuts  out  expensive  trips 
by  county  attorneys  to  New  York  to  negotiate  sales. 
Adequate  publication  of  notice  of  sale,  the  opening  of  all 
bids  in  public,  the  award  to  the  highest  legal  bidder,  and 
other  safeguards  are  included  in  the  machinery  of  the 
bill. 

The  commission  is  given  supervision  of  the  invest- 
ment of  sinking  funds  of  local  units^a  most  important 
function — and  specifies  the  kinds  of  securities  in  which 
they  can  be  invested.  Throughout  the  Nation  sinking 
funds  of  local  governments  have  apparently  been  ad- 
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ministered  without  regard  to  the  interests  either  of  the 
bondholders  or  of  the  taxpayers.  North  CaroHna  is  no 
exception.  Although  all  bonds  are  now  issued  in  serial 
form,  some  350,000,000  of  the  3375,000,000  of  funded 
debt  of  local  units  were  issued  as  sinking-fund  or 
straight  bonds.  These  sinking  funds,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  administered  by  local  boards  without 
supervision,  have  in  most  instances  been  frozen  in  real 
estate  notes  and  mortgages  and  other  non-liquid 
securities.  The  commission  is  directed  to  approve  only 
investments  that  are  safe  and  liquid. 

The  General  Assembly  certainly  made  "local  self- 
government"  mean  government  by  the  people  them- 
selves instead  of  arbitrary  government  by  a  small 
board.  And  it  guaranteed  that  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  put  on  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  the 
unrestricted  power  of  such  boards  sitting  in  executive 
session  in  counties  and  towns  will  not  be  augmented  in 
North  Carolina.  Requests  for  copies  of  this  act  have 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  will  have  the  deepest  and  the 
most  enduring  effect  on  the  future  of  this  common- 
wealth was  the  consolidation  and  merger  of  the  three 
major  state  educational  institutions  into  a  greater 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  General  Assembly 
passed,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  to  consolidate  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  located  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
at  Greensboro.  Their  combined  enrollment  is  more 
than  6,000  students. 

Educational  institutions,  of  course,  do  not,  like 
Topsy,  just  grow;  they  grow  in  definite  directions. 
The  development  at  these  institutions  has  presented 
practical  and  delicate  problems  to  their  trustees,  to 
the    governor,    and    to    the    General   Assembly.     For 
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example,  what  should  constitute  the  proper  lines  of 
development  for  State  College?  Should  the  schools 
of  education  at  the  Women's  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity be  differentiated  or  should  they  overlap?  Should 
graduate  schools  be  developed  at  all  three  institutions? 
Should  the  competitive  point  of  view  be  encouraged? 
Ought  each  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  would 
itself  become  an  independent  university?  Such  ques- 
tions have  become  more  important  to  each  succeeding 
General  Assembly. 

When  Action  Preceded  Talk 

The  plan  of  consolidation  presented  by  the  governor 
carried  the  backing  of  the  presidents,  a  majority  of  the 
faculties  and  trustees,  and  a  surprisingly  large  element 
of  the  alumni.  In  my  opinion,  their  support  was 
secured  mainly  because  it  was  emphasized  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  primary  intention  was  to  broaden  and 
not  limit  educational  opportunity,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  each  institution  would  be  preserved.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  all  three  institutions  were  supported 
from  one  state  treasury,  and  it  was  recognized  that 
while  the  State  was  not  able  to  develop  three  separate 
universities,  it  was  able  to  provide  all  that  three  uni- 
versities would  offer  in  one  well-planned  organization 
under  unified  executive  control. 

Other  states  have,  of  course,  worked  out  similar  con- 
solidations. What  is  perhaps  unique  in  our  action  is  the 
fact  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not  as  a  prerequi- 
site provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  proverbial  com- 
mission to  study  the  situation  and  recommend  a  plan 
of  consolidation.  Section  1  of  the  act  in  less  than  fifty 
words  merged  and  consolidated  the  institutions.  The 
act  then  provided  that  the  governor  should  appoint  a 
commission  of  twelve  members  to  cooperate  with  him- 
self in  working  out  a  plan  for  the  educational  program 
for  the  enlarged  institution.     The  measure  called  for 
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a  plan  to  unify  the  executive  control;  to  present  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities;  to  locate  schools  and 
departments;  and  to  find  a  solution  for  such  other 
problems  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  process  of 
unification.  It  directed  the  commission  to  employ 
competent  experts  in  the  several  pertinent  fields  who 
should  make  for  the  commission  a  thoroughgoing  sur- 
vey of  the  institutions,  and  lay  before  it  the  best 
possible  plan  or  plans  for  making  the  unification  effec- 
tive. This  commission  and  survey  staff,  headed  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Works  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are 
now  at  work. 

The  legislation  which  brought  about  the  largest  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  government  and  the  greatest  re- 
duction in  taxes  on  property  was  the  public-school 
legislation.  Early  in  the  session  the  General  Assembly 
voted  complete  state  responsibility  for  the  state  public- 
school  system  and,  after  a  two  months'  deadlock,  pro- 
vided for  direct  state  support.  It  went  further.  At 
the  outset  of  the  school  legislation,  the  Assembly  passed 
an  act  pledging  the  State  to  support  the  constitutional 
term  from  sources  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on 
property.  In  most  states  the  public  school  system  is 
supported  mainly  by  district  property  taxes  supple- 
mented by  county  property  taxes  and  of  late  years 
further  supplemented  by  state  aid. 

North  Carolina  was  slow  to  recognize  public  educa- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  function  of  the  State.  The  first 
movement  in  this  direction  began  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  3100,000  as 
a  state-aid  fund  to  the  weakest  counties.  Each  suc- 
ceeding Assembly  increased  this  fund,  until  in  1929  it 
reached  the  sum  of  ^6,500,000  per  year.  By  this  time 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  except  five  participated  in 
this  equaHzing  fund. 
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School  Support  from  the  State 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  reversed  this  policy 
of  thirty  years  and  boldly  stepped  up  and  embraced 
the  principle  of  state  responsibility  for  the  constitu- 
tional school  term.  It  enacted  the  MacLean  law, 
which  provided  that  the  six  months'  constitutional 
term  should  be  supported  by  the  State  from  sources 
other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on  property.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months'  term 
last  year  was  322,000,000.  Roughly  317,000,000  of 
this  was  raised  by  property  taxes  and  35,000,000  from 
indirect  sources — ordinary  revenues  from  the  state  gen- 
eral fund.  The  total  general  fund  last  year  amounted 
to  about  316,000,000.  This  short  act  put  up  to  the 
finance  committees  the  tremendous  assignment  of 
doubling  the  state  general  fund  at  a  time  when  revenues 
had  already  begun  to  shrink.  This  demand  deadlocked 
the  General  Assembly  and  kept  it  In  Raleigh  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  General  Assembly  had  sat  in  this 
century. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Legislature  could  not 
carry  out  the  requirement  of  the  MacLean  law  without 
resorting  to  some  form  of  sales  taxation.  The  sales-tax 
advocates  divided  themselves  Into  two  schools:  One 
advocated  a  uniform  rate  of  1  per  cent  upon  all  retail 
sales;  the  other  advocated  the  levying  of  a  so-called 
luxury  tax,  or  sales  tax  at  very  high  rates,  on  special 
commodities,  such  as  tobacco  products,  soft  drinks, 
moving-picture  admissions,  and  so  on — "poor  people's 
luxuries,"  the  opponents  claimed. 

Substitutes  for  the  Sales  Tax 

I  opposed  both  forms  of  sales  taxes  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  sales  tax  is  a  perversion  of  the  equitable 
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basis  of  taxation — it  disregards  ability  to  pay.  I  op- 
posed it  also  on  the  ground  that  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rendered  it 
impractical  as  an  important  source  of  state  revenue. 
Still  insisting  upon  reduction  of  taxes  on  property,  I 
did  not  think  that  the  sales  tax  was  a  sound,  just,  or 
equitable  substitute. 

The  deadlock  was  finally  compromised  by  increasing 
still  further  the  ordinary  state  schedules — an  average 
increase  of  40  per  cent  on  franchise  and  income  taxes, 
by  reducing  the  school  budget,  and  a  state  levy  of 
fifteen  cents  on  property.  The  General  Assembly  felt 
that  under  present  conditions  the  schools  should  stand 
a  reasonable  readjustment  in  cost.  The  committees 
recommended  a  reduction  of  about  34,000,000  in  the 
budget — about  20  per  cent.  The  savings  were  effected 
through  a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  the  state 
salary  schedule  for  teachers,  through  an  increase  in  the 
pupil  load,  through  economies  in  transportation  cost — 
we  transport  more  rural  school  children  than  any  other 
state — and  through  state  purchase  of  supplies,  materi- 
als, and  equipment.  The  General  Assembly  passed  an 
administration  bill  providing  that  the  full  appropria- 
tion for  schools  should  not  be  subject  to  reduction  or 
diminution  for  any  cause.  It  was  determined  that 
vouchers  for  teachers'  salaries  for  the  constitutional 
term  should  be  paid  at  par  and  when  due.  Upon  the 
passage  of  this  compromise,  the  General  Assembly 
adjourned  sine  die. 

We  are  still  too  close  to  our  stormy  and  revolutionary 
session  and  too  busy  trying  to  regain  our  former  posi- 
tion in  agriculture,  business,  and  industry  for  my 
appraisal  of  these  extraordinary  measures  to  be  taken 
as  a  final  judgment.  It  is  not  contended  that  any 
miracle  has  been  performed.  What  has  been  done  may 
not  satisfy  the  practical  requirements  and  needs  of 
other  states.     It  is  suggested,  however,  that  substantial 
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progress  toward  placing  our  own  house  in  order  has 
been  made.  North  CaroHna,  Hke  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, has  suffered  a  shrinkage  of  revenue  and  a  drying- 
up  of  income.  Notwithstanding  this  shrinkage,  39,750,- 
000  of  the  state  debt  was  paid  off  in  the  past  two  years. 
Before  this  administration  goes  out  of  office,  320,000,000 
will  have  been  paid  on  the  bonded  debt.  After  ac- 
cepting a  current  deficit  for  this  biennium,  and  after 
taking  into  account  the  new  bonds  issued  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  shall  have  a  state  debt  312,000,000 
less  at  the  end  of  this  administration  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  State  is  determined  to  protect  its 
sinking  fund  and  preserve  its  credit. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  safely  accepted. 
The  most  substantial  contribution  of  the  1931  General 
Assembly  was  to  tackle  and  stop  in  its  tracks  the  ad- 
vancing tax  burden  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern 
history  of  North  Carolina.  It  went  further — it  turned 
the  curve  of  taxation  definitely  downward.  The  total 
cost  of  government  was  reduced  37,000,000,  but  the 
tax  burden  on  property  was  reduced  by  more  than 
312,000,000  by  the  school  and  road  legislation  alone. 
These  two  acts  provided  an  average  reduction  in  county 
rates  of  more  than  forty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  value. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  this  program  in  legisla- 
tion it  was  repeatedly  charged  that  taxes  on  property 
would  not  be  reduced;  that  if  taxes  were  reduced  the 
reduction  would  not  reach  the  taxpayer  back  home. 
The  answer  is  taxes  on  property  were  reduced — posi- 
tively reduced — and  the  reduction  is  being  felt  this  year 
in  the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer  back  home. 

New  Wine  for  New  Bottles 

In  this  connection,  property  bears  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total  tax  burden  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Nation.     This  year  property  will 
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pay  350,000,000  out  of  a  total  tax  bill  of  ^95,000,000— 
that  is,  52  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1921  it  paid  85  per 
cent.  This  year  real  estate — which  in  every  state 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  property-tax  burden — will  pay 
only  36  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  government. 
Locally,  an  important  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  relief  was  given  where  relief  was 
most  needed — that  is,  to  agricultural  lands. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  branches  of  the  public 
service  which  are  essentially  state  functions  and  which 
represent  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  government — namely,  schools,  and  roads — are  sup- 
ported and  operated  by  the  State.  In  this  respect 
North  Carolina  stands  alone.  And,  finally,  the  term 
"local  self-government"  no  longer  means  in  North 
Carolina  the  power  of  a  small  board  in  a  county  or 
town  to  confiscate  the  property  of  its  citizens  through 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  power  to  mortgage  its 
future. 

New  conditions  demand  new  remedies;  for  new  wine^ 
new  bottles! 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY* 

The  most  sincere  and  abiding  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  is  their  interest  in  public 
education.  We  have  active  and  sharply  divided  pub- 
lic interest  in  men  and  movements — senators,  gov- 
ernors, legislators,  revision  of  the  Constitution,  fiscal 
control,  and  roads.  Our  interest  in  public  education 
runs  deeper  than  in  any  of  these. 

This  interest  has  been  deep-seated  and  sustained 
both  in  our  public  school  system  and  in  our  state  higher 


*  This  article  appeared  in  the  Thirty-second  Educational  Edition  of  The  News 
and  Observer,  August  7,  1932.  It  was  entitled  "State's  Old  Ideal  of  Greater  Uni- 
versity Takes  Definite  Form."  It  is  reprinted  here  by  special  permission  of  The- 
News  and  Observer. 
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educational  institutions,  whose  traditions  have  so 
entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
University,  of  State  College,  of  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  men 
and  women  of  North  Carolina  that  they  are  in  truth 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization. 

The  idea  and  the  thought  back  of  the  plan  to  con- 
solidate the  University,  State  College  and  the  Woman's 
College  into  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  not  a 
new  idea.  Shortly  after  I  entered  State  College  in 
1900  and  through  my  college  days  at  West  Raleigh  and 
Chapel  Hill,  I  was  impressed  with  discussions  that  I 
heard  and  read  from  such  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linians as  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels,  Senator  O.  F.  Mason,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  period,  who  from  time  to  time  advanced 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  of  this  State.  Soon 
after  leaving  college  I  became  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  where  over  a  period  of 
time,  I  saw  the  competition  among  our  institutions  as 
each  sought  to  extend  its  activities  and  encroach  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  others.  I  saw,  as  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  saw,  appropriations  to  the  University, 
State  College  and  the  Woman's  College  amount  from 
3412,000  annually  in  1917  to  31,890,000  in  1929.  I 
saw  new  departments  and  new  activities,  duplication 
and  extensions,  occurring  with  each  succeeding  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  my  service  as  lieutenant-governor  I  tried,  along 
with  others,  to  prevent  the  log-rolling  which  often  took 
place  in  the  struggles  of  these  institutions  before  the 
appropriations  committees.  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now, 
that  the  State's  appropriations  to  its  educational 
institutions  based  upon  such  contest  were  not  equal 
and  were  not  for  the  best  interest  of  its  institutions.  I 
realized  that  the  state  appropriation  came  out  of  one 
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office — the  State  Treasury.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think 
now,  that  if  all  these  institutions  are  supported  by  all 
the  people  a  program  of  consolidation  is  imperative  if 
each  is  to  perform  its  highest  service  to  the  State. 

The  purpose  behind  the  plan  to  consolidate  these  in- 
stitutions was  to  enable  them  to  serve  better  the  wel- 
fare of  North  Carolina  as  a  whole.  In  the  planning  and 
the  working  out  of  the  consolidation  program  there  was 
never  a  thought  of  setting  up  a  punitive  policy  for  any 
institution  or  for  making  one  institution  suffer  or 
another  gain  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pride,  vanity,  or 
loyalty  of  the  alumni,  faculty,  or  trustees  of  any  in- 
dividual institution.  The  dominating  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  better  plan  under  which  the  State  might  more 
completely,  more  fully,  and  to  a  more  direct  end  equip 
its  worthwhile  young  men  and  women  for  finer  living. 
The  controlling  purpose  and  thought  of  those  respon- 
sible was  to  serve  in  the  best  way  the  interest  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, commissions,  directors,  trustees — every  per- 
son and  every  official  body — was,  in  my  mature  judg- 
ment, motivated  by  this  purpose  and  one  other,  namely, 
to  build  for  the  future — to  set  up  a  sound  plan  for  a 
great  state  university,  serving  the  best  interests  of 
every  group  of  our  citizenship  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty 
years  from  today. 

The  plan  of  consolidation  contained  in  the  bill  and 
offered  in  the  General  Assembly  carried  the  backing  of 
the  presidents,  of  a  majority  of  the  faculties  and  trus- 
tees, and  of  a  surprisingly  large  element  of  the  alumni 
of  each  institution.  The  bill  had  been  carefully  drawn. 
It  had  received  criticism  and  practical  suggestions  from 
many  sources.  It  was  revised  to  meet  the  thought  of 
the  presidents.  It  was  greatly  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  held  by  its  legislative  committee. 

Other  states  have,  of  course,  worked  out  similar  con- 
solidations.    What  is  perhaps  unique  in  our  action  is 
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the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not,  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  consolidation,  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  the  proverbial  commission  to  study  the  situation 
and  recommend  a  plan  of  consolidation. 

Section  I  of  the  act  provided  in  less  than  fifty  words 
for  the  actual  consolidation  of  the  institutions.  After 
establishing  the  fact  of  consolidation,  the  act  then  pro- 
vided that  the  governor  should  appoint  a  commission  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  a  coordinated  and  integrated  edu- 
cational program  for  the  enlarged  institution.  The 
commission  was  to  be  composed  of  twelve  persons  in 
addition  to  the  governor — two  of  whom  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  University  from  its 
faculty,  two  by  the  president  of  State  College  from  its 
faculty,  two  by  the  president  of  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  from  its  faculty.  The  six  remaining  mem- 
bers were  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  from  the  State 
at  large,  with  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  one 
should  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  of 
the  institutions,  and  that  two  members  should  be 
women. 

The  commission  was  charged,  under  the  act,  with  the 
following  responsibilities : 

1.  To  work  out  a  scheme  to  bring  unification  of  the  executive 
control  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  and  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  so  that  each  of  said  institutions  may  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

2.  To  unify  and  coordinate  the  general  educational  program  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  herein  provided  for. 

3.  To  work  out  a  scheme  in  which,  and  through  which,  all  the 
problems  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  the  three  existing  in- 
stitutions into  the  University  of  North  Carolina  may,  in  their 
opinion,  be  best  solved. 

4.  That  the  final  location  of  all  schools,  departments,  and 
divisions  of  work  now  located  at  any  of  the  three  institutions  shall 
be  subject  to  the  study  and  recommendations  of  the  experts  and 
the  commission  without  prejudice  by  any  provisions  in  this  bill 
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The  commission  was  directed  to  enter  upon  its  duties 
at  the  earhest  reasonable  time  and  to  have  a  practical 
plan  of  consolidation  by  July  1,  1932.  The  act  directed 
it  to  employ  distinguished  and  competent  experts  in 
the  several  pertinent  fields  of  higher  education  in 
America  to  advise  and  assist  in  working  out  its  plan 
for  making  the  consolidation  effective.  The  act  stated 
that  "these  experts  shall  take  account  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  several  American  states  in  the  various 
forms  of  unified  guidance  and  control  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  shall  study  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  expert  studies  and  scientific  findings,  the  com- 
petent experts  shall  make  their  report  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  form,  extent, 
procedure  and  all  details  of  unified  guidance  and 
control." 

The  act  placed  the  responsibility  for  recommending 
the  concrete  plan  of  consolidation  upon  the  Consolida- 
tion Commission,  but  directed  that  it  secure  the  most 
competent  and  unprejudiced  technical  advice  to  be  had 
in  America. 

The  members  of  the  Consolidation  Commission 
selected  from  the  three  institutions  were  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  president  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  L.  R. 
Wilson  from  the  faculty;  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  president 
of  State  College,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick  from  the 
faculty;  Dr.  J.  I.  Foust,  president  of  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick 
from  the  faculty.  The  governor  appointed  the  follow- 
ing members  from  the  State  at  large:  S.  B.  Alexander, 
Charlotte,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  State 
College  and  trustee  of  State  College;  F.  L.  Jackson, 
treasurer  of  Davidson  College;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee, 
Sylva,  state  senator;  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Rockingham, 
member  of  board  of  trustees  of  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women;  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend,  Charlotte,  mem- 
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ber  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  University;  and  Fred  W. 
Morrison,  Raleigh,  executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission. 

At  its  first  meeting  held  in  the  governor's  office  July 
16  last  year,  the  commission  indicated  its  intention  to 
go  after  the  best  equipped  experts  in  America  in  the 
several  fields  which  its  investigation  was  to  cover.  It 
authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
of  four  members  to  consult  with  such  agencies  as  they 
saw  lit  and  get  their  advice  as  to  various  individuals 
and  organizations  equipped  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
institutions. 

This  subcommittee  first  sought  advice  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education.  As  a  result 
of  conferences  with  Commissioner  Cooper  and  Dr. 
Fred  J.  Kelly,  specialist  in  higher  education,  the 
Department  of  Education  was  retained  to  serve  as  an 
advisor}/"  and  counselling  relationship  to  the  com- 
mission. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed survey  and  of  individuals  and  organizations 
equipped  to  undertake  it,  the  commission  selected  a 
survey  committee  of  three  outstanding  educators.  It 
selected  Dr.  George  A.  Works,  dean  of  students  and 
university  examiner  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
director,  and  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr.  Guy  S.  Ford,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
as  associates. 

The  commission  advised  the  director  that  while  he 
would  have  its  fullest  cooperation,  he  would  be  given 
complete  freedom  to  make  an  unhampered  survey  of 
the  institutions  and  of  all  questions  having  a  pertinent 
bearing  on  consolidation,  allocation  of  functions,  ex- 
ecutive control,  and  other  issues  without  interference 
of  any  sort  from  the  commission. 

Active  work  on  the  survey  was  begun  in  October, 
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1931.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Works  and  his 
associates  had  visited  each  institution  to  gather  data 
and  study  their  organization  and  work.  In  the  im- 
portant questions  of  allocation  of  functions  and  of 
developing  strong  schools  and  departments,  confer- 
ences were  held  with  groups  of  citizens  not  directly 
connected  with  higher  education.  These  discussions 
centered  around  the  problems  and  needs  of  business, 
industry,  agriculture,  education,  and  other  professions 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  opportunities  open  to  col- 
lege graduates  in  these  fields. 

The  survey  committee  made  a  very  thorough  study 
of  the  higher  educational  problem  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  May  presented  to  the  commission  a  compre- 
hensive report  covering  its  investigation  and  setting 
up  its  recommendations  for  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation. This  report  was  given  careful  study  by 
the  commission.  The  commission  also  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  of  consolidation  set  up  in  the 
report  of  the  survey  committee.  Many  of  its  recom- 
mendations were  considered  practical  and  sound.  The 
commission  did  not  feel,  however,  that  certain  of  its 
major  recommendations  were  feasible  or  capable  of 
being  carried  out,  and  so  stated  to  the  director  after  he 
presented  his  report.  The  final  decision  of  the  com- 
mission was  to  adopt  such  proposals  as  it  considered 
sound  and  as  could  be  put  into  efi^ect  without  breaking 
the  continuity  of  educational  growth  in  the  consoli- 
dated institution,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
presidents  and  the  new  board  of  trustees  the  full  report 
of  the  survey  committee. 

Recommendations  of  Commission 

In  its  meeting  June  13-14  the  commission  by  unani- 
mous vote  agreed  upon  the  following  recommendations 
as  its  plan  and  program  for  making  the  consolidation 
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effective,  and  directed  the  governor  to  transmit  these 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  soon  as 
practicable: 

1.  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  be  composed  of  eight  members  and  be  so 
appointed  that  the  terms  of  two  members  shall  expire 
each  two  years. 

2.  That  the  governor  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  in  addition  to  the  other  eight 
members. 

3.  That  the  executive  committee  hold  at  least  four 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  each  year — one  in  each 
academic  quarter. 

4.  That  the  executive  committee  be  given  full  power 
to  act  for  the  board  of  trustees  except  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  board. 

5.  That  a  single  executive  be  head  of  the  University 
and  that  he  be  elected  to  go  into  office  if  possible  not 
later  than  July  1,  1933,  and  that  for  the  coming  year 
or  until  such  time  as  such  executive  is  elected,  the 
three  presidents  of  the  three  institutions  serve  as  a 
presidential  directorate  with  the  assistance,  if  avail- 
able, of  a  member  of  the  survey  committee  or  Dr. 
Kelly  as  adviser  or  coordinator. 

6.  That  the  chief  executive  of  the  University  be 
designated  as  "Chancellor"  and  that  the  head  of  the 
separate  units  be  designated  as  "President"  of  that  unit. 

7.  That  the  consolidated  University  have  a  comp- 
troller appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  respon-. 
sible  to  the  board  through  the  chief  executive  and  that 
such  comptroller  be  employed  as  early  as  conveniently 
possible. 

8.  That  an  administrative  council  be  established  as 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  after 
such  modification  as  may  be  found  practicable  and 
necessary  and  that  until  a  chief  executive  has  been 
elected  the  council  itself  choose  its  chairman. 

44 
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9.  That  the  "University  Senate"  provided  for  in  the 
report  to  be  designated  as  "Faculty  Assembly." 

10.  That  the  consolidated  institution  operate  under 
one  director  of  summer  schools,  beginning  in  prepara- 
tion for  session  of  1933. 

11.  That  the  University  system  have  one  director 
of  extension,  beginning  in  September  1932,  with  the 
details  of  his  duties  to  be  worked  out  by  the  presi- 
dential directorate. 

12.  That  the  University  system  have  one  director  of 
graduate  studies  and  research,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1933. 

13.  That  all  schools  of  education  be  changed  to  de- 
partments of  education,  and  that  there  be  a  council  on 
education  representative  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
University  appointed  by  the  presidential  directorate 
to  have  under  its  consideration  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement in  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  effective 
study  of  education. 

14.  That  the  commission  recommend  to  the  board  of 
trustees  that  the  General  Assembly  be  requested  to 
revise  the  law  with  respect  to  free  tuition  in  all  state 
supported  institutions  so  as  to  provide  free  tuition  in 
part  or  in  whole  upon  merit  only. 

15.  That  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers 
be  transferred  to  Greensboro  beginning  with  the  aca- 
demic year  1933-34. 

16.  That  the  training  of  librarians  be  transferred 
from  Greensboro  to  Chapel  Hill  beginning  with  the  fall 
of  1933. 

17.  That  no  new  students  be  admitted  to  the  school 
of  business  of  State  College  beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1933-34. 

18.  That  the  presidential  directorate  during  the 
academic  year  1932-33  make  a  study  of  the  curricula 
and  courses  offered  in  the  University  for  the  purpose 
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of  eliminating   such   courses   as   may  be   deemed   un- 
necessary. 

19.  That  the  presidential  directorate  make  a  study 
of  the  administrative  organizations  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  more  effective  and  more  economical  wherever 
practicable. 

20.  That  the  presidential  directorate  give  careful 
study  to  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  effecting  economies  by  exchange  of 
teachers  and  students. 

21.  That  when  major  vacancies  occur  in  any  of  the 
faculties  in  the  academic  year  1932-33  the  appoint- 
ments made  should  so  far  as  possible  be  of  a  temporary 
nature  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  such  action  as  the 
board  of  trustees  on  the  advice  of  the  chief  executive 
might  wish  later  to  take. 

22.  That  beginning  with  the  summer  session  of  1933 
the  fees  of  the  three  institutions  should  be  made 
uniform. 

23.  That  the  chancellor,  when  elected,  be  known  as 
the  "Chancellor  of  the  University  System." 

24.  That  the  board  of  trustees,  together  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  University  System,  hereafter  to  be 
elected,  after  careful  study  of  the  report  of  the  survey 
committee  and  such  other  independent  investigations 
and  studies  as  they  deem  advisable,  shall  make  from 
time  to  time  such  changes  and  transfers  among  the 
several  units  as  to  bring  about  such  further  steps  in 
consolidation  as  shall  seem  to  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  University  System  and  the  State. 

25.  That  the  governor,  after  advising  with  the  three 
presidents,  communicate  with  the  presidents  of  the 
private  colleges  of  the  State  and  advise  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  institutional  cooperation  and  suggest  to 
them  that  they  give  consideration  to  the  ways  in  which 
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they  may  strengthen  the  work  in  their  colleges  by  coop- 
erating in  a  system  of  higher  education  for  the  State. 

26.  That  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Consolida- 
tion, which  is  to  be  made  to  the  board  of  trustees,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  survey  committee,  be 
printed. 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Consolidation,  con- 
taining also  the  report  of  the  survey  committee,  was 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  on  June  30.  At  the  same 
time  the  governor  issued  a  call  to  the  board  to  meet  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Monday, 
July  11,  to  take  action  upon  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  meeting  was  attended  by  seventy-three 
members  of  the  full  board. 

At  this  meeting  the  governor  outlined  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  later  presented  officially  its  report. 
Dr.  Works  reported  on  the  work  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee and  discussed  its  recommendations  in  detail. 

The  board  of  trustees  accepted  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Consolidation  substantially  as  made. 
The  more  important  changes  made  by  the  board  follow: 

It  voted  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  executive 
committee  from  eight  members  recommended  by  the 
commission  to  twelve  members.  It  decided  to  desig- 
nate the  chief  executive  of  the  University  as  president 
instead  of  chancellor  and  the  head  of  each  of  the  sep- 
arate units  as  vice  president  instead  of  president,  and 
to  give  to  the  consolidated  institution  the  name  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  instead  of  the  University 
System.  A  few  other  minor  changes  in  the  language 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  made. 
The  report  was  then  unanimously  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  board  of  trustees  elected  its  executive  committee 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Julius  W.  Cone,  Greensboro;  John 
Sprunt    Hill,    Durham;    Walter    Murphy,    Salisbury; 
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Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Rockingham;  Judge  John  J. 
Parker,  Charlotte;  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  Charles 
Whedbee,  Hertford;  S.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte;  Clar- 
ence Poe,  Raleigh;  Haywood  Parker,  Asheville;  Leslie 
Well,  Goldsboro;  and  Charles  W.  Gold,  High  Point. 

The  Future 

What  the  permanent  Influence  of  the  consolidation 
and  unification  of  these  three  Institutions  will  be,  no 
one  can,  of  course,  predict  with  certainty.  It  offers  the 
potential  opportunity  for  the  new  University  In  time 
to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina  In  many  ways 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  of  the  three  sep- 
arate institutions  or  all  of  the  separate  Institutions  com- 
bined. Properly  guided  and  sympathetically  supported, 
this  consolidation  will  undoubtedly  have  large  Influ- 
ence on  the  future  history  of  our  State  and  people. 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  regarded  our  method  as 
too  radical.  On  the  other  hand  a  substantial  group  of 
North  Carolinians  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
process  of  consolidation  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  had 
expected.  This  is  an  honest  and  natural  difference  of 
opinion.  The  fact  that  conflicting  opinions  exist  merely 
testifies  to  the  patriotic  interest  of  our  people  in  an 
undertaking  that  so  vitally  concerns  the  State. 

To  those  who  think  the  action  of  our  Legislature  too 
drastic,  I  would  say  this:  the  action  taken  was  no  more 
drastic  than  the  times  and  conditions  demanded.  Sud- 
denly decreased  revenues  required  that  the  State  put 
all  of  Its  resources  and  Ideas  behind  one  university 
Instead  of  three.  Under  the  pressure  of  grim  necessity 
many  states  will  be  compelled  this  year  to  crudely 
combine  and  In  some  instances  cut  in  half  or  discon- 
tinue entirely  appropriations  for  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  North  Carolina,  it  Is  believed,  acted  In  time 
and  with  commendable  foresight  and  upon  the  advice 
of  trained  men  to  conserve  the  excellence  of  these  three 
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institutions  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
utter  destruction  by  precipitate  and  perhaps  careless 
economy. 

To  those  who  have  expressed  impatience  at  the  slow- 
ness of  the  process  I  would  say  this:  taken  together 
these  institutions  represent  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  over  a  hundred  years.  We  of  this  generation  should 
touch  with  caution  and  after  mature  deliberation  their 
traditions.  They  were  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  will 
their  consolidation  be  accomplished  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  It  is  my  ambition  that  a  hundred  years  from  now 
this  consolidation  will  continue,  as  these  three  institu- 
tions under  the  mandate  of  our  Legislature  of  1931 
grow  into  a  greater  and  more  complete  University  of 
North  Carolina, 


REORGANIZATION*  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

In  my  twenty  years  of  participation  in  public  life — 
including  service  as  state  senator,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and  governor,  I  have  experienced  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  diffusion  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  state  government.  As 
a  practical  student  of  the  changing  conception  of  the 
purpose  and  function  of  state  government  in  the  scheme 
of  democratic  society,  I  have  observed  the  increasing 
size  and  burden  of  public  expenditures,  and  the  unre- 
sponsiveness of  government  organization  to  immediate 
demands  upon  it,  and  have  become  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  the  chief  executive  having  a  definite, 
continuing  program  with  the  opportunity  of  working 
out  a  sustained  policy  with  respect  to  it. 

The  pressing  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  its  concomitant  factors   caused  me   last 

*  This  statement  was  used  as  the  foreword  to  the  Brookings  Report  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  reorganization  of  the  state  government  which  was  presented 
to  the  1931  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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summer  to  face  the  issue  squarely.  I  determined  to 
find  the  best  equipped  staff  of  experts  in  government 
administration  in  the  country  and  to  engage  them  to 
prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly 
a  complete,  modern,  practical  set-up  of  government 
reorganization,  which  would  enable  and  encourage  the 
chief  executive  actually  to  administer  the  government 
efficiently  and  intelligently  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
which  would  organize  the  supporting  branches  and 
departments  so  as  to  perform  the  actual  services  chang- 
ing conditions  demand.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  a 
wise  policy,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  and 
accountable  without  also  being  allowed  to  be  com- 
petent in  the  administration  of  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  him.  Government  in  its  far  reaching  ramifica- 
tions is  now  the  biggest  business  in  this  State. 

The  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
agreed  to  undertake  the  proposed  survey  and  to  devote 
four  months  of  intensive  study  to  the  present  organiza- 
tional set-up  of  state  government,  including  its  relation 
to  local  government  administration.  A  staff  of  four 
special  investigators,  headed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Seidemann, 
has  been  engaged  continuously  in  the  survey  since  July 
25.  They  have  personally  visited  every  important 
department  and  institution  in  the  State  and  have 
studied  the  work  of  each  department  with  its  head. 
This  report,  which  is  the  product  of  their  four  months' 
labor,  I  commend  to  the  profound  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is  an  important 
contribution,  not  only  in  that  it  offers  a  present  solu- 
tion for  many  of  our  most  pressing  problems,  but  it  sets 
up  objectives  which,  though  they  are  not  immediately 
attainable,  will  yet  give  helpful  direction  and  definite 
purpose  to  our  future  efforts  in  this  field  of  vital  gov- 
ernmental reform. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  central  thought 
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permeating  every  chapter  of  this  report — the  thought 
of  unification  and  control  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
flexible  responsiveness  of  all  departments  and  divisions 
to  intelligent  direction. 

It  is  often  complained  that  government  lacks  the 
efficiency  and  responsive  adaptation  that  is  the  marked 
characteristic  of  business  organization  and  manage- 
ment. In  many  ways  this  is  true  and  in  some  ways  it 
will  continue  to  be  so — and  properly.  But  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  respects  in  which  this  need  not  be  true. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  democracy  to  lack  the  efficiency 
of  business  in  those  aspects  of  administration  which  are 
essentially  alike  in  both  government  and  business. 

We  may  not  expect,  of  course,  to  remove  all  our  de- 
fects in  organization  at  one  time,  or  to  get  a  perfect 
instrument  for  public  administration  in  one  document. 
Locke's  Grand  Model  was  well  in  advance  of  his  genera- 
tion but  even  it  was  ill-adapted  to  the  government  of  a 
society  which  had  problems  he  knew  not  of.  But  we 
may  certainly  hope  to  attain  more  nearly  the  con- 
structive goal  of  an  efficient,  economical,  public  service 
responsive  to  the  main  needs  of  all  the  people  with 
special  favor  and  special  privilege  to  none.  This  re- 
port, in  my  opinion,  marks  a  definite  and  clear  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Under  the  general  reorganization 
proposed,  efficient,  alert  public  servants  can  more  use- 
fully perform  the  duties  that  are  their  reasonable  serv- 
ice to  the  people,  from  whom  we  receive  all  our  author- 
ity and  the  promotion  of  whose  welfare  is  the  main 
purpose  of  democratic  government. 
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Live-at-Home  Dinner 

.  .  .  MENU*.  .  . 

Cold  Pressed  Scuppernong  Juice, 

Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm,  Willard 

Oyster  Cocktail  Shrimp 

Splendid  Sauce 

Oysters  from  Hyde  County,  Shrimp  packed  at  South- 
port  by  Washington  Packing  Company,  Washington 
Sauce  from  Kris'  Sauce  Company,  Lillington 

Pickles 

Swathmoor  Farm,  Chas.  F.  Cates  &  Sons,  Faison  and 
Mebane  and  The  Mount  Olive  Pickle  Company 

Roast  Mountain  Turkey  Crab  Apple  Jelly 

Country  Ham  Baked  Yams 

Turkeys  from  E.  E.  Eller  Produce  Company,  North 
Wilkesboro,  Hams  from  State  Hospital,  Goldsboro, 
and  Caledonia  Farm,  Halifax,  Yams  from  Camp  Polk, 
Raleigh,  Jelly  from  Division  of  Home  Demonstration 
Work,  State  College,  Raleigh,  Crab  Apples  from  Wm. 
J.  Andrews,  Raleigh 

Turnip  Salad  Corn  Pone  Sauerkraut 

Turnip  Salad  from  Caledonia  Farm,  Watauga  Kraut 
from  North  State  Canning  Company,  Boone,  Corn- 
meal  from  L.  P.  Woodard,  Wilson 

Salad 
Potato  and  Celery  on  Lettuce  Tomato  Aspic 

Cheese 

Potatoes  from  Caledonia  Farm,  Celery  from  AicBride 

Holt,    Graham,    Canned    Tomatoes    from    Edgar    L. 

Shearin,   Wake   County,   Cheese   from    Kraft   Cheese 

Company,  West  Jefferson,  Ashe  County 

Hot  Rolls  Butter 

Flour  from  Eagle  Roller  Mills,  Shelby,  Butter  from 
Rowan  Creamery,  Salisbury 

*  This  live-at-home  dinner  was  given  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Gardner  in  honor 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Press  Association  of  North  Carolina,  December 
19,  1929,  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Beverages 
Sweet  Milk  Buttermilk 

Sweet    Milk    from    Guernsey    Breeders'    Association, 

Klondyke  Farm,  Elkin,  Buttermilk  from  Pine  State 

Creamery,  Raleigh 

Desserts 
Ice  Cream  with  Sandhill  Peach  Conserve  Cake 

Ice  Cream  from  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry,  State 

College,  Raleigh,  Cake  from  Staudt's  Bakery,  Raleigh, 

Peach    Conserve    from    Home   Demonstration    Clubs, 

Moore  County 

Confections 

Fruit  and  Nut  Bonbons  Muscadine  Grape  Candy 

Sorghum  and  Peanut  Candy 

Grape  Paste  and  Bonbons  from  Home  Demonstration 
Clubs,  Bladen  and  Lee  counties,  Sorghum  and  Pea- 
nuts from  Caledonia  Farm 

Fruit  and  Nuts 
Salted  Peanuts  Salted  Pecans 

Apples 

Pecans  from  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm,  Apples 
from  Swannanoa  Test  Farm,  Swannanoa 

Cigarettes 

Made  in  North  Carolina  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Company,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  and 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 


FOUR  YEARS  WITH*  GARDNER 

For  four  years  O,  Max  Gardner  has  been  beset  for 
seven  days  a  week  by  hard  decisions.  It  should  be  his 
monument  that  he  never  feared  to  meet  them.  It 
should  be  his  pride  that  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  he 
never  failed  of  the  courage  to  be  superficially  cruel  or 

*  This  statement  was  written  by  John  A.  Park,  president  of  The  Raleigh  Times 
and  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  It  was  printed  on  the 
program  of  the  live-at-home  dinner  given  at  State  College,  December,  16,  1932. 
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of  the  faith  to  look  ahead  and,  to  the  best  of  his  abiHty, 
palHate  his  own  medicine.  Other  governors  have 
faced  crises.  No  other  governor,  except,  perhaps 
Vance  in  his  Civil  War  service,  has  awaked  every  morn- 
ing to  look  on  a  crisis  as  a  breakfast  food.  All  this  will 
become  history  when,  contrary  to  our  careless  habit,  we 
bring  history  close  enough  home  to  give  our  own  honest 
and  often  sacrificing  public  servants  a  public  recogni- 
tion of  labors  well  and  bravely  performed. 

Every  day  that  Gardner  faced  his  crisis  he  sum- 
moned a  program  with  which  to  meet  it.  It  might  be 
a  cut  in  the  budget.  It  might  be  a  clarion  call  or 
oratory.  It  might  be  an  organization  to  meet  a  need. 
It  might  be  a  carrying  of  his  personality  to  the  marts 
of  trade  and  money.  Gardner  as  a  governor  of  North 
Carolina  has  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  become  a 
national  figure.  He  has  met  the  test  in  that  regard  as 
is  shown  in  his  recognition  in  the  national  press  and  in 
the  regard  of  the  men  of  finance  with  whom  he  has  been 
forced  to  deal,  but  with  whom  he  has  maintained  the 
role  of  an  equal  and  not  a  suppliant.  Now  that  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  have  died  and  as  the  captains 
and  the  kings  depart,  he  goes  out  of  office  with  the 
credit  of  his  State  unimpaired. 

Reorganization,  retrenchment,  consolidation — these 
have  been  Max  Gardner's  policies,  but  they  were  in  a 
spiritual  sense  subordinated  to  his  state  pride  as  shown 
in  the  live-at-home-dinner  he  gave  in  December,  1929. 
That  was  many  months  before  the  pall  of  depression 
gripped  our  land.  But  the  governor  already  had  seen 
that  North  Carolina,  if  it  would  be  saved,  must  save 
itself. 

The  "Live-at-Home"  movement  has  justified  itself 
in  dollars  and  in  salvation  from  a  suffering  far  more 
keen  than  anything  we  have  yet  known. 

The  press  to  whom  Governor  Gardner  submitted  his 
plan  originally  and  with  whom  he  has  maintained  an 
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abiding  faith  again  endorses  the  soundness  of  the  idea 
and  to  it  promises  continued  support. 


RESOLUTION*  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AND 
COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

February  1,   1932 

On  January  15,  1932,  the  state  of  North  CaroUna  had 
short  term  obUgations  falHng  due  in  New  York  in  the 
amount  of  32,502,371.  Coincident  with  the  due  date 
of  this  paper  the  international  financial  situation 
approached  a  crisis.  The  questions  of  reparations,  war 
debts,  and  foreign  loans  were  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  bankers  of  New  York  and  the  world.  This  acute 
situation  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  money  market.  It 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  municipalities  and 
states  to  be  financed.  Banks  were  failing  throughout 
the  United  States  and  some  of  the  leading  industries 
were  passing  dividends.  At  this  crucial  moment  the 
above-named  short  term  securities  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  fell  due  in  New  York  and  the  syndicate  of 
bankers  who  had  heretofore  handled  the  notes  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  and  its  bonds  without  question 
and  at  most  reasonable  rates  of  interest  declined,  in 
part,  to  renew  these  obligations. 

The  governor  then  designated  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes 
of  New  York  City,  a  former  North  Carolinian,  and 
called  upon  him  to  aid  the  State  in  securing  the  re- 
newal of  its  paper.  Mr.  Hanes  responded  immediately 
to  the  call  of  his  native  state  and  gave  unstintingly  and 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  influence  in  seeking  to  con- 
vince those  holding  the  paper  of  the  State  that  the  same 
should  be  renewed.  He  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  negotiations.     The  paper  of  the  State  was  renewed 


Similar  resolutions  were  sent  to  Charles  A.  Cannon  and  George  Gordon  Battle. 
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and  North  Carolina  passed  through  this  crisis  with  its 
credit  unimpaired. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  governor  and 
Council  of  State  that  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes  of  New  York 
City  has  performed  for  the  State  a  signal  service;  that 
he  served  her  zealously  and  patriotically  in  the  time  of 
her  need  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  it  is  ordered  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  State. 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor, 
J.  A.  Hartness,  Secretary  of  State, 
[Seal]    Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor, 

John  P.  Stedman,  State  Treasurer, 
A.  T.  Allen,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Attest: 

Edwin  Gill, 

Secretary  to  the  governor  and  to  the  Council  of  State. 


ORDER  AND  PROGRESS* 

The  last  hope  of  agitators  to  make  it  appear  that 
textile  labor  in  North  Carolina  is  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  the  despotism  of  the  governing  class  is  removed 
by  the  calm  and  wise  statement  of  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner.  So  long  as  men  of  his  type  are  in  office 
workers  can  be  certain  not  only  of  justice  but  of  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  insight  into  their  griev- 
ances. His  conduct  during  the  entire  course  of  the  so- 
called  Gastonia  trials  squares  with  his  professions.  The 
attitude  of  the  presiding  judge  at  the  Charlotte  trial 
is  in  line  with  the  governor's  promise  that  a  fair  trial 
can  and  will  be  given  to  the  defendents  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Gastonia's  police  chief. 

What  Governor  Gardner  says  of  the  determination 

*  Editorial  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times,  October  1,  1929.     It  is  reproduced 
here  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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of  the  State  to  assure  impartial  justice  is  sufficient  to 
the  particular  case  in  hand.  His  pronouncement  on 
conditions  in  the  textile  industry  goes  far  beyond  the 
problem  of  immediate  justice.  His  words  will  not 
please  that  unreasonable  employer  class  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  getting  as  much  work  and  as  large 
profits  as  possible  at  the  lowest  cost.  They  will  please 
neither  the  Communists  nor  the  North  Carolina  natives 
who  have  resorted  to  violence  of  speech  or  action  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  social-economic  problem.  But 
they  will  decidedly  please  the  great  and  preponderant 
middle  public  group  which  is  interested  in  good  citizen- 
ship and  decent  living  conditions  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  classes  in  industry.  The  governor's  rehabili- 
tation program  of  high  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
abolition  of  the  compulsory  housing  system  with  its 
paternalistic  wage  reduction  plan,  is  as  progressive  as 
social  workers  and  economists  could  ask. 

Governor  Gardner  is  in  accord  with  the  public- 
spirited  observers  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina— with  such  men  as  Professor  Knight — when  he 
describes  the  present  troubles  as  the  growing  pains  of  a 
region  changing  from  agriculture  to  industry.  As  the 
governor  says,  and  as  Professor  Knight  has  written  in 
The  Outlook,  other  parts  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
through  the  same  experience,  with  worse  incidents. 
North  Carolina  is  a  poor  field  for  communistic  propa- 
ganda because  of  the  ancient  state  of  its  domestic 
civilization.  Under  such  political  philosophy  as  that 
enunciated  by  its  governor  its  economic  readjustment 
should  be  steady  and  broadly  peaceful. 

Fair  words  before  this  have  been  uttered  by  mayors 
and  governors  in  similar  circumstances.  But  there  is 
one  passage  in  the  governor's  statement  which  lifts 
the  whole  document  above  the  usual  plane.  Not  only 
does  this  passage  lend  sincerity  to  the  context:  it  re- 
veals the  governor  as  one  gifted  with  insight  in  the 
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problem  of  social  order  as  conditioned  by  social 
progress. 

We  do  not  want  general  content  .  .  .f  with  our 
industrial  or  economic  arrangements.  We  do  not  want 
complacency  or  smug  satisfaction.  We  do  not  want 
docile  citizens  or  docile  employees.  What  we  want  is 
orderly,  restrained  struggle  for  change  .  .  .  freedom 
in  which  ideas  and  opinions  may  be  advanced. 

This  is  all  the  sounder  doctrine  for  North  Carolina 
because  it  is  the  principle  that  has  underlain  the  history 
of  the  American  people. 


SANITY  IN  THE  SOUTH* 

Governor  Gardner's  judgment  on  the  industrial  situa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  must  be  gratifying  to  his  sen- 
sible constituents,  as  it  is  to  those  of  us  in  the  North 
who  have  observed  heretofore  the  absence  of  intelligent, 
disinterested  leadership  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  have  developed  from  the  textile  strikes  in  the 
South. 

The  governor's  rebuke  of  the  mill  owners  acquits  his 
advice  of  partiality  for  the  employers.  Except  for 
pitifully  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  miserable  living 
quarters  for  the  help,  the  communists  would  have  had 
no  audience  and  the  backwoods  floggers  no  victims. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hillsmen  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  exploited  by  the  operators.  Natives 
accustomed  to  live  on  a  few  dollars  a  year  were  at- 
tracted to  the  mills  by  wages  which  would  have  been 
despised  by  workers  in  progressive  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  employers  were  satisfied  to  run  their 
plants  on  a  cheap  help  basis.     The  management,  in  so 

t  Omissions  in  the  editorial  as  it  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times. 
*  Editorial  appearing  in  The  Chicago  Tribune,  October  3,  1929.     It  is  reprinted 
here  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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far  as  it  has  wilfully  mortified  its  employees,  deserves 
Governor  Gardner's  rebuke. 

Governor  Gardner  also  understands  the  predicament 
of  textile  capital,  the  distressing  conditions  of  the 
industry,  which  would  discourage  all  but  the  most  en- 
terprising employers  from  introducing  a  higher  wage 
scale  than  the  lowest  with  which  the  mills  could  be 
manned.  To  bring  industry  out  of  the  doldrums  the 
governor  proposes  a  conference  of  trade  authorities 
and  industrialists  throughout  the  South.  If  the  con- 
ference is  conducted  under  the  conservative  and  in- 
formed leadership  which  Governor  Gardner  represents 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  substantial  relief  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

Governor  Gardner's  criticism  of  the  communist  agi- 
tators, whose  activity  has  aggravated  and  complicated 
the  primary  problem  of  a  declining  industry  and  its 
overworked  and  underpaid  employees,  is  not  too  severe. 
"Violence,  communism,  and  class  hatred  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem,"  the  governor  said.  "This 
applies  to  all  elements  responsible  for  violence. 

"Communism,  by  its  violent  and  venomous  propa- 
ganda, its  obvious  attempt  to  utilize  the  existing  situa- 
tion for  its  own  ulterior,  subversive,  revolutionary  pur- 
poses, has  served  only  to  bedevil  the  issue,  to  foment 
high  passion,  and  to  interfere  with  an  intelligent  and 
dispassionate  approach  to  the  problem." 

If  Governor  Gardner  can  persuade  the  strikers  that 
the  Reds  can  do  nothing  and  want  to  do  nothing  to 
improve  the  industrial  condition  and  the  condition  of 
the  workers  in  the  South,  he  will  have  cleared  the  way 
for  industrial  readjustment  and  reconstruction.  The 
communists  are  not  true  friends  of  their  new  converts. 
The  agitators  subsist  on  hard  times,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  prolong  hard  times.  So  long  as  they  can 
divert  attention  from  the  real  economic  problem  in- 
volved by  raising  the  ogre  of  capitalization  for  primitive 
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and  superstitious  people  to  shout  at,  the  mills  will  be 
unprofitable  and  the  workers  distressed.  Pamphlet- 
eers, Red  racketeers,  and  itinerant  doctrinaires  will  not 
bring  industrial  salvation  to  the  South. 
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^.  &  T.  College  of  North  Carolina,  appointments  on  board  of,  729 
Abernethy,  L.  F.,  appointment  of,  721,  722 
Adams,  James  Truslow,  quoted,  216 

Adams,  Junius  G.,  appointment  of,  763,  extends  invitation,  323 
Adams,  William  H,  telegram  to,  614 

Aderholt,  O.  F.,  arrests  made  for  murder  of,  494  , 

Adjutant  General,  appointment  of,  747 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  appointment  of,  747 
Adult  Illiteracy  Commission,  appointment  of,  755 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  appointment  of,  716;  recommends  no  additional 

bonds,  27 
Agricultural  perplexities  and  cotton  legislation,  534 
Agricultural  relief  in  North  Carolina,  273 

Alabama,  compensation  benefits  in,  101;  governor  invited  to  conference,  500 
Alderman,  Edwin  Anderson,  conducts  institute,  342 
Alderman,  J.  T.,  appointment  of,  731 
Alexander,  S.  B.,  appointment  of,  520,  742,  751;  member  of  commission,    686;   on 

executive  committee,  693 
Allen,  A.  T.,  extends  invitation,  151;  letter  from,  643,  letter  to,  643 
Allen,  Dan,  appointment  of,  727,  750 
Allen,  Matt  H.,  appointment  of,  719 
American  people,  a  new  deal  for,  467 
Ames,  Leslie,  approves  road  bill,  256 
Amos,  Charles  L.,  cooperates  in  labor  adjustments,  627;  letter  from,  630;  letter  to, 

627 
Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  appointment  of,  761 
Anderson,  O.  G.,  appointment  of,  759 
Anderson,  Selby,  appointment  of,  751 
Andrews,  A.  B.,  appointment  of,  724 
Andrews,  Wm.  J.,  appointment  of,  740 
Andrews,  T.  VVingate,  appointment  of,  755 
Angle,  C.  W.,  appointment  of,  715 
Anthony,  J.  A.,  forms  partnership,  xii 

Appalachian  State  Normal  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  736 
Ashcraft,  H.  G.,  appointment  of,  762 
Asheville,  economic  conference  to  be  held  at,  500 
Asheville,  Southern  Economic  Conference,  held  at,  168 
Asheville,  regional  council  discussing  cotton,  held  at,  591 
Association  of  county  superintendents,  address  before,  151 
Atlantic  and   North  Carolina   Railroad   Company,   appointment  of  officers  and 

directors,  751 
Attmore,  T.  B.,  appointment  of,  714 
Australian  Ballot  Law,  503;  discussed,  105 
Averitt,  H.  S.,  appointment  of,  711 
Avery,  Isaac  Erwin,  dies,  351 
Aycock,  C.  P.,  appointment  of,  728 
Aycock,  Charles  Brantley,  his  statue  unveiled,  436;  canonized,  437;  dedicates  life, 

351;  elected  governor,  651 
Aycock,  Clarence,  appointment  of,  715 
Aycock  Statue  Committee,  appointment  of,  714 


JDabington,  R.  B.,  appointment  of,  725 
Bagby,  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  755 
Baggett,  J.  R.,  appointment  of,  731 
Bagley,  E.  G.,  appointment  of,  755 
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Bagwell,  Lambert,  appointment  of,  754 

Bahnson,  Agnew  H.,  appointment  of,  758 

Bailey,  I.  M.,  appointment  of,  753 

Bailey,  Josiah  W.,  letter  to,  610;  prepares  invitation,  535;  works  for  relief  legisla- 
tion, 556 

Baity,  H.  G.,  appointment  of,  710,  758 

Baldwin,  Stanley,  quoted,  218 

Ballew,  James  G.,  appointment  of,  738 

Banking  Department,  established,  662;  transferred  from  Corporation  Commission, 
285,517 

Baptist  State  Convention,  Gardner  delivers  address  before,  133 

Barnes,  D.  Collin,  appointment  of,  722 

Barnes,  Kelly  M.,  appointment  of,  731 

Barnhill,  M.  V.,  manifests  attitude  of  the  State,  494 

Barrett,  Jas.  F.,  appointment  of,  732 

Barrus,  A.  K.,  appointment  of,  715 

Barton,  Harry,  appointment  of,  762 

Bateman,  H.  D.,  appointment  of,  751 

Battle,  George  Gordon,  letter  to,  631 

Battle  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  importance  of,  442 

Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  importance  of,  641;  plans  celebration  of,  640 

Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  significance  of,  112 

Battle,  Richard  H.,  teaches  law,  xii 

Battleship  North  Carolina,  silver  service  presented  to,  503 

Baum,  J.  C,  appointment  of,  726 

Beal,  John  L.,  appointment  of,  725 

Beal,  Margaret,  appointment  of,  755 

Beall,  J.  H.,  appointment  of,  727 

Beam,  R.  D.,  appointment  of,  758 

Beam,  Rebecca,  birth,  ix 

Beasley,  R.  F.,  appointment  of,  730,  747 

Becton,  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  741,  747 

Bennett,  C.  C.,  appointment  of,  725 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  statue  presented  by  Missouri,  438 

Bethune,  L.  A.,  appointment  of,  730,  738 

Betts,  J.  S.,  appointment  of,  746 

Bickett,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  appointment  of,  715,  749,  750 

Biddell,  N.  H.,  appointment  of,  759 

Biggs,  J.  Crawford,  appointment  of,  736,  748 

Bilbo,  Theo.  G.,  calls  conference,  534 

Binford,  Mrs.  Raymond,  appointment  of,  755;  attends  meeting,  497 

Bird,  Thomas  W.,  appointment  of,  724 

Bivens,  S.  B.,  appointment  of,  746 

Bivens,  W.  C,  appointment  of,  725 

Bivins,  J.  D.,  letter  to,  613 

Blackledge,  Wanda,  valuable  servant,  593 

Blackwelder,  Bascom  B.,  appointment  of,  732 

Blair,  Wm.  A.,  appointment  of,  734,  745 

Blalock,  U.  B.,  appointment  of,  716,  749 

Bland,  T.  L.,  appointment  of,  718,  720 

Blanford,  John  B.,  delivers  an  address,  243  n 

Blanton,  Burwell,  mentioned,  ix 

Blanton,  George,  appointment  of,  762;  moves  to  State,  ix 

Blue,  D.  L.,  appointment  of,  759 

Blue,  L.  M.,  appointment  of,  728 

Boesch,  Clarence  E.,  appointment  of,  709 

Boger,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  appointment  of,  732 

Boone,  Daniel,  moves  from  North  Carolina,  665 

Borden,  E.  B.,  Ill,  appointment  of,  728 

Borglum,  Gutzon,  designs  monument,  121  n 
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Boshart,  E.  W.,  appointment  of,  756  , 

Bost,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  appointed,  xlvii 

Boston  Tea  Party,  mentioned,  357 

Bowen,  Isabel,  appointment  of,  716 

Bowie,  T.  C,  appointment  of,  736 

Boyce,  S.  N.,  appointment  of,  739 

Boyd,  J.  R.,  appointment  of,  727 

Boyd,  Russell  S.,  appointment  of,  754 

Boyd,  W.  J.,  appointment  of,  728,  752 

Boyden,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  739 

Bracy,  G.  E.,  appointment  of,  759 

Bradley,  D.  V.,  letter  to,  625 

Braham,  W.  G.,  appointment  of,  713 

Braswell,  J.  C,  appointment  of,  729 

Brawley,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  appointment  of,  756 

Brawley,  S.  C,  appointment  of,  714 

Breese,  A.  M.,  appointment  of,  759 

Breese,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  754 

Brewbaker,  S.  H.,  appointment  of,  759 

Brewer,  Chas.  E.,  letter  from,  629 

Brewer,  John,  letter  relative  to  pardon  of,  611  ~ 

Bridges,  D.  H.,  appointment  of,  738 

Bridges,  Edwin  B.,  appointed  on  committee,  638;  appointment  of,  712,  717,  722, 

747;  resignation,  488 
Bridges,  Henry  Clarke,  appointment  of,  724 
Brinn,  J.  E.,  appointment  of,  764 
Britt,  E.  J.,  appointment  of,  731 
Brogden,  W.  J.,  letter  to,  614 
Brookings  Institution,  employed  to  make  survey,  38;  makes  report,  512;  makes 

survey  of  county  government,  41;  makes  survey,  695;  report  submitted   to 

Assembly,  55;  services  secured,  401 
Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  appointment  of,  746 
Brooks,  C.  E.,  appointment  of,  727 
Brooks,  E.  C,  appointment  of,  519;  makes  address,  506  n;  member  of  commission, 

686 
Broughton,  J.  M.,  appointment  of,  764 
Brower,  A.  S.,  appointment  of,  746;  mentioned,  xliv 
Brown,  E.  C,  appointment  of,  741 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  appointment  of,  745 
Brown,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  appointment  of,  713 
Brown,  W.  A.,  appointment  of.  111 

Brummitt,  Dennis  G.,  letter  from,  635;  letter  to,  633;  makes  address,  506  n 
Brunswick  County,  appointment  of  county  accountant,  754 
Bruton,  John  F.,  appointment  of,  758 
Buchanan,  C.  C,  appointment  of,  724 
Budget  Report,  special  message,  20,  48 
Bundy,  Edgar,  appointment  of,  755 
Bunn,  J.  Wilbur,  appointment  of,  717,  721,  722 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  assists  in  survey,  427;  makes  survey,  385,  401 
Burgess,  A.  A.,  appointment  of,  759 
Burgess,  Cale  K.,  appointment  of,  743 
Burgess,  E.  T.,  appointment  of,  335 

Burgwyn,  K.  O.,  appointment  of,  726,  757  ■    ■ 

Burgwyn,  W.  H.  S.,  appointment  of,  750 
Burns,  Robert,  mentioned,  339 

Burrus,  J.  T.,  appointment  of,  710,  727  ; 

Butler,  A.  J.,  appointment  of,  729 
Butler,  George,  appointment  of,  745 
Byrd,  Harry  Flood,  delivers  address,  39;  letter  to,  573;  telegram  to,  612 
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V-ialdwell,  Joseph,  president  of  the  University,  350 

California,  supplies  New  York  egg  market,  361;  workmen's  compensation  act 
in,  99 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  appointment  of,  741 

Cannon,  Charles  A.,  appointment  of,  720,  732,  743 

Cantor,  Eddie,  his  book  read,  543 

Capps,  Frank,  appointment  of,  757 

Carey,  M.  L.,  makes  address,  506  n 

Carlton,  Luther  M.,  appointment  of,  733 

Carolina  Coal  Company,  prisoners  removed  from  mines  of,  490 

"Carolina  Echoes,"  radio  address  on,  312 

Carr,  H.  C,  appointment  of,  746 

Carr,  J.  O.,  appointment  of,  714,  745;  asked  to  run  for  Senate,  583;  letter  to,  583 

Carroll,  Delia  Dixon,  appointment  of,  718 

Caswell  Training  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  730 

Cates,  Chas.  F.,  appointment  of,  737 

Charnley,  Walter,  appointment  of,  711 

Chase,  Harry  Woodburn,  elected  president  University  of  Illinois,  585,  587;  his 
career,  499;  letter  from,  585;  presides  over  exercises,  129  n;  resigns,  498,  585 

Chatham,  Hugh  G.,  appointment  of,  713,  715;  character  of,  496 

Chatham,  Thurmond,  appointment  of,  713,  734,  744,  749 

Cheatham,  B.  F.,  delivers  address,  121  n 

Cheek,  J.  Marvin,  appointment  of,  719 

Cherokee  County  Road  Commission,  appointments  on  board  of,  759 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  726 

Cherry,  Annie,  appointment  of,  749 

Child  Welfare  Commission,  work  consolidated,  661 

Clark,  J.  Bayard,  appointment  of,  763 

Clark,  James  H.,  appointment  of,  720;  letter  from,  630 

Clark,  R.  R.,  appointment  of,  727 

Clark,  Walter,  advances  idea  of  University  consolidation,  683 

Clark,  Wm.  G.,  appointment  of,  726,  763 

Clarkson,  Francis  O.,  appointment  of,  760 

Clarkson,  Herlot,  appointment  of,  738 

Clement,  Hayden,  appointment  of,  721 

Cleveland  County,  citizens  write  letters,  144 

Cleveland,  Grover,  value  of  beef  in  his  administration,  464 

Clifford,  J.  C,  appointment  of,  733 

Coates,  Albert,  appointed  on  committee,  638;  appointment  of,  748,  747;  con- 
gratulated, 332 

Cobb,  Beatrice,  appointment  of,  731 

Coburn,  J.  E.,  appointment  of,  714,  724 

Coffey,  F.  H.,  appointment  of,  720 

Colburn,  Burnham  S.,  appointment  of,  744 

Cole,  W.  B.,  letter  to,  635 

Colorado,  possesses  North  Carolina  Reconstruction  bonds,  614 

Coltrane,  D.  B.,  appointment  of,  732 

Coltrane,  E.  J.,  appointment  of,  743;  letter  from,  589;  letter  to,  589 

Commission  for  improvement  of  the  laws,  appointment  of,  748 

Commission  on  consolidation  of  educational  institutions,  appointment  of,  742 

Commission  on  textbook  investigation,  appointment  of,  743 

Commission  to  draft  proposed  amendments  to  Constitution,  appointment  of,  744 

Commission  to  investigate  prisoners  entitled  to  executive  clemency,  appointment 
of,  747 

Commission  to  represent  State  at  Century  of  Progress,  appointment  of,  743 

Commission  to  study  prison  conditions  In  North  Carolina,  appointment  of,  717 

Commissioner  of  affidavits  in  the  several  states,  appointment  of,  755 

Committee  on  agricultural  credit  corporations,  appointment  of,  763 

Committee  on  Nathan  O'Berry's  portrait,  appointment  of,  716 
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Committee  on  North  Carolina  Home  Coming  Week,  appointment  of,  746 

Committee  on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  appointment  of,  763 

Committee  on  Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  celebration,  appointment  of,  761 

Committee  to  request  rebate  on  commodity  tax,  appointment  of,  760 

Cone,  Bernard,  appointment  of,  744 

Cone,  Herman,  appointment  of,  732 

Cone,  Mrs.  Julius  W.,  on  executive  committee,  692 

Confederate  soldiers  hold  reunion  in  North  Carolina,  576 

Confederate  Woman's  Home,  appointments  on  board  of,  739 

Conference  concerning  tobacco,  505 

Conference  of  governors,  address  before,  421 

Connor,  George  W.,  appointment  of,  748 

Connor,  Henry  Groves,  Jr.,  introduces  road  bill,  255;  leads  fight,  xlvii;  letter  to, 
605;  renders  valuable  service  in  assembly,  605 

Connor,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  appointment  of,  756 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  appointment  of,  739 

Consolidation  Commission,  appointment  of,  519;  makes  report,  692;  members  of, 
686;  recommendations  of,  688;  responsibilities  of,  685;  submits  survey,  548 

Constitution,  inadequate  for  North  Carolina,  530 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  amendment  urged,  77 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  provides  for  local  government,  180 

Constitutional  amendments  provided  by  assembly,  106 

Constitutional  commission,  completes  job,  564 

Cook,  H.  L.,  appointment  of,  736 

Cooke,  C.  A.,  appointment  of.  735 

Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  appointment  of,  761 

Copeland,  A.  S.,  appointment  of,  722 

Corbell,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  appointment  of,  728 

Corporation  commissioner,  appointed,  753 

Corporation  Commission,  duties  of,  284;  investigates  utility  rate,  561 

Costales,  Talmo,  letter  from,  563 

Costen,  Eugene  P.,  appointment  of,  709  - 

Cotton  crisis,  discussed,  527 

Cotton  crop,  reduction  necessary,  510 

Council,  K.  C,  appointment  of,  727 

Counties,  tax-free  gasoline  in,  36 

County  commissioners,  address  before,  323  ■    •• 

County  Government  Advisory  Board,  appointment  of,  719,  747 

County  Government  Advisory  Commission,  abolished,  306,  662;  assists  counties, 

41;  established,  674 
County  government  control,  enacted,  107 
County  governments,  indebtedness  of,  41 
Courtney,  Harry  W.,  appointment  of,  734 
Cover,  Mrs.  Giles,  appointment  of,  724 
Covington,  Leake  S.,  appointment  of,  729 
Cowper,  G.  Vernon,  appointment  of,  710 
Cox,  Clinton  C,  appointment  of,  741 
Cox,  J.  Elwood,  appointment  of,  713,  717 

Cox,  R.  M.,  appointment  of,  720  •  , 

Coxe,  T.  C,  appointment  of,  728 

Craig,  Burton,  appointment  of,  745  » 

Craig,  Locke,  debates  politics,  463 
Cranmer,  J.  B.,  appointment  of,  730 
Cramer,  Stuart  W.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  721 
Cramer,  Stuart  W.,  Sr.,  appointment  of,  763 
Cranor,  Hugh  A.,  appointment  of,  736 
Crop  reduction  in  North  Carolina,  290 
Crowell,  A.  J.,  appointment  of,  709 
Crowell,  L.  A.,  appointment  of,  728 
Crowson,  O.  F.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  729 
49 
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Crudup,  John  B.,  appointment  of,  734 
Cummings,  J.  N.,  appointment  of,  726 


'ail,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  729 

Dalton,  Chas.  F.,  appointment  of,  750 

Daniel,  N.  C,  appointment  of,  739 

Daniels,  Jonathan,  appointed  on  committee,  638;  appointment  of,  747;  letter  to,  637 

Daniels,  Josephus,  advances  idea  of  University  consolidation,  683;  appointment 
of,  714,  743,  763;  makes  address,  436  n,  506  n;  on  executive  committee,  693 

Dare,  Virginia,  birthplace  of,  114 

Daughtry,  John  M.,  appointment  of,  760 

Davidson  College,  receives  benefits,  481 

Davidson  County,  sheriff  urged  to  prevent  acts  of  lawlessness,  618 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  founder  of  the  University,  350;  mentioned,  438 

Davis,  R.  B.,  letter  to,  597 

Davis,  S.  L.,  appointment  of,  755 

Dawson,  John  G.,  appointment  of,  751,  752 

Dawson,  Mrs.  John  G.,  appointment  of,  723 

Dawson,  W.  W.,  appointment  of,  730 

Day,  N.  E.,  appointment  of,  724 

Dean? ,  Ernest,  appointment  of,  729 

Declaration  of  Independence,  mentioned,  357 

Democratic  campaign,  address  delivered  at  launching,  449 

Democratic  clubs,  organized,  148 

Democratic  partv,  a  vital  organization,  148;  its  record,  150,  456;  seeks  good  of 
all  people,  209" 

Democratic  State  Convention,  address  delivered  before,  205 

Democrats  of  Scotland  County,  address  before,  236 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  appointments  on  board  of,  722 

Department  of  Education,  cooperates  in  live-at-home,  201;  offers  advice,  688 

Department  of  Labor  and  Printing,  abolished,  305,  661;  created,  305;  established, 
661 

Department  of  Revenue,  collects  back  taxes,  53 

d'Escars,  Yves  Muller,  paints  portrait,  131  n 

Devin,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  748 

Dial,  James  E.,  appointment  of,  726 

Director  of  Personnel,  appointment  of,  746 

Division  of  Personnel,  created,  305,  662 

Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract,  appointment  of  director,  746;  created,  305, 
662;  saves  money,  371,  407 

Dixon,  Arthur  M.,  appointment  of,  749 

Dixon,  R.  L.,  charges  pension  irregularities,  508  n 

Dixon,  Wright,  appointment  of,  711 

Dodd,  William  E.,  writes  Southern  history,  126 

Donnahoe,  O.  N.,  appointment  of,  740 

Dorsett,  J.  Dewey,  appointment  of,  518,  719 

Dorton,  J.  S.,  appointment  of,  748 

Dougherty,  B.  B.,  appointment  of,  714,  756;  letter  to,  586 

Doughton,  R.  A.,  appointment  of,  717,  719,  753;  letter  to,  602;  mentioned,  96;  re- 
tires from  Highway  Commission;  works  for  relief  legislation,  556 

Dowd,  W.  C,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  732 

Drewry,  John  C.,  on  joint  committee,  503 

Duffy,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  appointment  of,  746 

Duke  Endowment,  address  delivered  at  celebration  of  anniversary  of,  480;  benefits 
ministers  and  hospitals,  481 

Duke,  James  B.,  benefits  the  South,  128;  his  mode  of  life  and  career,  483;  philan- 
thropies of,  480 

Duke  University,  hospital  at,  481 

Duncan,  James  S.,  appointment  of,  763 
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Dunlap,  Frank  L.,  appointment  of,  721,  746 
Drum,  Renn,  appointment  of,  751 
Dunn,  Raymond  C,  appointment  of,  743 
Dunn,  William,  appointment  of,  752 

Durham  Farmers'  Exchange,  importance  of,  146;  organized,  145;  secures  secre- 
tary, 203 
Durham  Life  Insurance  Station,  extends  courtesy,  366 
Dwire,  Henry  R.,  appointment  of,  714,  716,  726 

i—zagles,  J.  C,  appointment  of,  713,  714 

East  Carolina  Industrial  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  729 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  appointments  on  board  of,  723 

Easterling,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  564,  757 

Eastern  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  address  delivered  before,  220 

Edenton  Tea  Party,  mentioned,  357 

Edgerton,  Edward  N.,  appointment  of,  727 

Educational  Commission,  appointment  of,  710;  established,  43 

Efird,  Oscar  O.,  appointment  of,  753 

Elizabeth  City  Colored  Normal  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  735 

Eller,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  734 

Enloe,  Scroop  W.,  appointment  of,  725 

Enloe,  W.  G.,  appointment  of,  731 

Erwin,  O.  L.,  appointment  of,  754 

Etheridge,  Mrs.  Howard  G.,  appointment  of,  755 

Etheridge,  T.  C,  appointment  of,  753 

Eubanks,  John,  appointment  of,  728 

Evans,  Leslie  B.,  appointment  of,  726 

Everett,  Ben  B.,  appointment  of,  717,  721,  722 

Everett,  J.  LeGrand,  appointment  of,  739 

Everett,  Mrs.  R.  O.,  appointment  of,  733 

Everett,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  appointment  of,  718 

Ewing,  W.  C,  appointment  of,  723 

Executive  counsel,  appointment  of,  712 

i/aison,  I.  W.,  appointment  of,  732 

Farm  Board,  sells  cotton,  525 

Fayetteville  Colored  Normal  School,  appointments  on  board  of,  735 

Fearing,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  appointment  of,  735 

Federal  aid  funds,  distributed,  560 

Federal  government,  classified  park,  326;  estimates  value  of  food  crops,  410;  has 

deficit,  353;  increases  cost,  465,  471 
Federal  parks  and  road  law,  benefits  North  Carolina,  556 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  State  ready  to  support,  223 
Fenner,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  730,  760 
Finch,  Austin,  appointment  of,  744 
Finch,  T.  A.,  letter  from,  626 
Flanagan,  E.  G.,  appointment  of,  720,  724,  763 
Florida,  governor  of,  invited  to  conference,  500 
Flowers,  R.  L.,  appointment  of,  733,  739 
Folger,  A.  D.,  appointment  of,  734 
Folger,  B.  F.,  appointment  of,  754 
Folger,  John  H.,  appointment  of,  714 
Food  crops,  increase  in  North  Carolina,  270 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.,  appointment  of,  723 
Ford,  Guy  S.,  employed  as  associate,  687 
Forsyth  County  court,  appointment  of  judges,  753 
Forsyth  County  Highway  Commission,  appointment  of,  754,  760 
Fort  Caswell,  importance  of,  445  .  .■: 
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Fort  Fisher,  address  delivered  on  importance  of,  442;  monument  unveiled  at,  442; 

number  of  killed  and  wounded  at,  442 
Fountain,  R.  T.,  appointment  of,  729,  763;  replied  to,  549 
Four-H  clubs,  produce  poultry  raisers,  295 
Four  years  with  Gardner,  698 

Foust,  J.  I.,  appointment  of,  519,  742;  member  of  commission,  686 
Francis,  W.  R.,  appointment  of,  725 
Freeman,  Geo.  K.,  appointment  of,  764 
Fries,  H.  E.,  appointment  of,  734 


G. 


^aither,  N.  G.,  appointment  of,  757 

Gant,  Mason  W.,  charged  with  pension  irregularities,  508  n 

Gardner,  O.  Max,  address  by,  95,  110,  115,  117,  118,  121,  123,  129,  131,  133, 
139,  143,  144,  145,  148,  151,  156,  168,  174,  186,  196,  198,  205,  210,  220,  231, 
236,  243,  244,  247,  255,  269,  275,  282,  290,  296,  312,  319,  323,  331,  336,  338, 
349,  357,  359,  362,  364,  366,  378,  392,  409,  421,  436,  442,  447,  449,  455,  456, 
463,  467,  470,  480;  addresses  association  for  tax  relief,  588;  administration  ap- 
praised, xli  f;  administration  during  depression,  liii;  advises  people  to  buy  land 
and  bonds,  413,  414;  advocates  centralization,  xxvii  f;  advocates  live-at-home, 
xxv  f;  advocates  modern  government,  xxx  f;  advocates  property  tax  reduction, 
34;  advocates  revaluation  of  property,  35;  advocates  the  right  of  the  little  man, 
61;  aids  conference,  505  n;  ancestry  of,  ix;  announces  financial  policy  of  the 
State,  552;  answers  criticism  of  paroles,  536;  anxious  to  cooperate  in  practical 
plan  for  cotton  farmers,  645;  approves  road  bill,  606;  attends  conference,  534; 
authorizes  Investigation  of  pension  irregularities,  508  n;  believes  In  reorganiza- 
tion of  state  government,  657;  believes  it  wise  to  parole  all  prisoners,  593; 
believes  Seawell  bill  sound,  517;  biennial  message  to  general  assembly,  23; 
birth,  x;  budget  report,  20,  48;  calls  conference,  226;  commends  executive  budget 
act,  22;  commutes  prison  sentences,  522;  congratulated  on  birthday,  601,  614; 
congratulated  on  handling  labor  troubles,  626,  627,  628,  629,  630,  632,  636; 
congratulated  on  State's  policy  as  to  teachers  salary,  617,  618,  620;  congratu- 
lates class,  526;  contributes  to  magazines,  xllx;  delegate  to  National  Convention, 
xvi;  delivers  addresses  before  general  assemblies,  xlix;  delivers  special  message, 
71,  11;  discusses  eight  months  school  bill,  57;  discusses  sale  tax,  59;  does  not 
recommend  short  ballot,  513;  editorial  on,  701,  703;  education  of,  xi,  xil;  elected 
National  Committeeman,  xvi;  expresses  opinion  of  Governors  Murray  and 
Sterling,  608;  expresses  views  on  banking  law  violators,  509;  expresses  views  on 
cotton,  596;  expresses  views  on  cotton  and  tobacco,  597;  fails  to  balance  the 
budget.  Hi;  four  years  with,  698;  gives  all  ability  and  energy  to  affairs  of  State, 
594;  has  no  desire  to  escape  citizenship,  491;  his  policies,  699;  holds  appointive 
heads  responsible,  518;  holds  conferences  on  finances  of  State,  551;  honorary 
degrees  conferred  upon,  xviii;  inaugural  address,  3;  Inaugurated,  vll;  indorses 
J.  J.  Parker,  589;  invites  governors  to  Southern  conference,  500;  Issues  procla- 
mation, 83,  85,  87,  88,  90,  92;  letter  from,  xliii,  571,  572,  573,  580,  582,  583, 
584,  586,  588,  591,  593,  594,  596,  597,  598,  599,  600,  601,  602,  605,  608,  609, 
610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  615,  618,  620,  622,  625,  627,  631,  633,  634,  635,  637, 
639,  640,  643;  letter  to,  xxlv,  xliii,  54,  391,  574,  575,  585,  588,  597,  614,  619, 
620,625,  628,  629,  630,  632,  635,  636,  637,640,  643,  615,  616,  618;  loves  Demo- 
cratic party,  5;  makes  budget  cuts,  xxxvlii;  makes  calm  and  wise  statement, 
701;  marries,  xlii;  meets  political  defeat,  xiv;  not  a  candidate  for  political  office, 
613;  not  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senate,  603;  not  a  candidate  for  vice  president, 
517;  not  to  call  special  session,  532;  offers  to  aid  In  strikes,  635;  opposes  salary 
cut  for  teachers  only,  643;  opposes  sales  tax,  679;  pays  tribute,  145  n;  pays 
tribute  to  Lindsay  Warren,  466;  predicts  MacLean  law  will  be  accepted,  567; 
presents  budget  report,  20,  481;  presents  library  building,  129  n;  presides  at 
exercises,  127  n;  presides  over  exercises,  436  n;  proposes  enlargement  of  welfare 
agencies,  497;  reasons  why  he  should  be  elected,  144;  receives  criticism,  xxi; 
receives  father's  letter,  513;  recommends  Brookings  report,  55;  recommends 
changes  in  government,  38;  recommends  compromise,  68;  recommends  consti- 
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tutional  convention,  46;  recommends  county  to  pay  gasoline  tax,  37;  recom- 
mends improved  rural  life,  17;  recommends  increased  gasoline  tax,  31;  recom- 
mends law  enforcement,  18;  recommends  new  laws,  5;  recommends  no  addi- 
tional debt,  512;  recommends  public  health,  8;  recommends  road  legislation, 
15;  recommends  road  program,  670;  recommends  salary  cut,  27;  recommends 
secret  ballot,  6;  recommends  tax  reduction,  xx;  recommends  tax  relief  for  farmers, 
25;  recommends  workman's  compensation,  7;  reduces  appropriations,  368;  re- 
funds salary,  640;  replies  to  R.  T.  Fountain,  549;  reports  on  collection  of  back 
taxes,  S3;  restores  salary  cuts,  523;  saves  salary  money,  371;  secures  informa- 
tion for  assembly,  xxxii  f;  sees  signs  of  economic  improvement,  545;  speaks 
before  Lambs  Club,  543;  suggests  conference  of  Southern  states  for  cotton  control, 
606,  607;  takes  salary  cut,  543;  telegram  from,  576,  577,  578,  581,  587,  606, 
645;  telegram  to,  576,  579,  588,  601,  607,  616,  617,  631;  typical  North  Carolinian, 
liii;  understands  predicament  of  textile  capital,  704;  urges  amendment  to  Con- 
stitution, 77;  urges  assembly  to  reconcile  views,  72  ff;  urges  people  to  become 
"land  minded,"  417;  urges  President  to  call  Congress  in  special  session,  606; 
urges  quick  action  by  assembly,  77;  urges  special  session  of  Congress,  528;  urges 
University  consolidation,  xxxvii;  views  on  Australian  ballot  law,  503;  welcomes 
advice,  5;  will  hold  no  conference  with  communist,  495;  will  not  call  special 
session  of  assembly,  509,  567. 

Gardner,  Oliver  Perry,  parents  of,  x  .  . 

Gardner,  Thomas  W.,  birth,  ix 

Gardner,  Wm.  Hoyle,  birth,  ix 

Gaston,  William,  mentioned,  438 

Gattis,  S.  M.,  Sr.,  appointment  of,  739 

General  Assembly,  abolishes  local  road  boards,  385;  accomplishments  of,  69;  ap- 
propriates money  for  memorial,  121  n;  appropriates  ^6,000,000,  612;  authorizes 
bond  issues  for  road  construction,  666;  authorizes  purchase  of  prison  farm  land, 
33;  collects  revenue  to  pay  county  debt,  206;  confers  appointive  powers,  108; 
consolidates  the  University,  300,  676;  criticisms  of,  95,  96;  cuts  cost  of  govern- 
ment, 372;  decreases  taxes,  308;  embraces  six  months  school  term,  679;  enacts 
county  government  law,  107;  enacts  MacLean  school  law,  302;  follows  Gardner's 
recommendation,  xxix;  important  enactments  of,  97;  increases  equalization 
fund,  102;  leadership  of,  96;  leaves  deficit,  48;  levies  new  taxes,  309;  limits  State 
debt,  109;  major  public  legislation  enumerated,  98;  makes  appropriations,  162; 
makes  certain  government  by  the  people,  676;  makes  tax  reduction,  104;  passes 
administration  bill,  680;  passes  reorganization  measures,  421;  passes  school  bill, 
152;  provides  constitutional  amendments,  106;  provides  for  agricultural  aid, 
108;  purposes  of,  155;  radio  address  on  work  of  1931  session,  296;  reduces  cost 
of  governments,  370,  681;  reduces  property  taxes,  34,  64,  206;  reduces  taxes, 
153,  307;  reorganization  of  government  submitted  to,  55;  reorganizes  Highway 
Commission,  303;  reorganizes  the  Department  of  Banking,  304;  reverts  money 
to  local  governments,  164;  road  measures  enacted  by,  104;  the  work  of  the 
1929  session,  95;  to  pass  on  public  road  policy,  29;  votes  350,000,000  for  road 
construction,  581;  wants  information  on  North  Carolina  highway  bond  issues, 
576 

General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  address  delivered  before  joint  session  of,  392 

General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  address  delivered  before,  378 

Georgia,  compensation  benefits  in,  101;  governor  of,  invited  to  conference,  500; 
invited  to  conference,  227;  tobacco  situation  in,  224 

Gettysburg,  North  Carolina  monument  unveiled,  121 

Giles,  D.  F.,  appointment  of,  750 

Giles,  J.  H.,  appointment  of,  727 

Gilkey,  J.  Q.,  appointment  of,  722 

Gill,  Edwin  M.,  appointment  of,  740;  serves  as  secretary,  xlvi 

Glenn,  R.  B.,  on  joint  committee,  503 

Glidewell,  P.  W.,  appointment  of,  734 

Gnatt,  R.  M.,  appointment  of,  733 

Goerch,  Carl,  appointment  of,  724,  761 
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Gold,  Chas.  W.,  appointment  of,  750;  on  executive  committee,  693 

Goldstein,  Ellis,  appointment  of,  750 

Goode,  J.  A.,  appointment  of,  710 

Gossett,  Ben  B.,  letter  to,  582,  584,  588,  600,  608,  609,  620,  639 

Gough,  Frank,  appointment  of,  751 

Governors'  conference,  Gardner  offers  resolution  to,  578 

Governor's  Mansion,  importance  of  good  servants  at,  593 

Governor's  personal  staff,  appointment  of,  709 

Grady,  Henry  W.,  quoted,  172 

Grady,  J.  C,  appointment  of,  735 

Graham,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  712,  716,  717 

Graham,  A.  McL.,  appointment  of,  7l2,  7l4 

Graham,  Frank  P.,  address  delivered  at  inauguration  of,  362;  appointment  of,  519, 
715,  742;  elected  president,  xlvii,  363;  member  of  commission,  686 

Graham,  O.  H.,  appointment  of,  748 

Graham,  W.  A.,  aids  conference,  505  n;  appointment  of,  761,  763;  mentioned,  438; 
to  attend  conference,  536 

Grandfather  Mountain,  mentioned,  330 

Gray,  Luther  Y.,  appointment  of,  745 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  created,  324;  draws  visitors  to  North 
Carolina,  414 

Greenville,  address  delivered  at  political  gathering  in,  463 

Gresham,  F.  M.,  appointment  of,  761 

Grier-Folger  school  bill,  mentioned,  75 

Grier,  H.  P.,  appointment  of,  762 

Griffin,  James  L.,  appointment  of,  724 

Griffin,  I.  C,  appointment  of,  734,  755 

Griffith,  Geo.  A.,  appointment  of,  740 

Grumman,  R.  M.,  appointment  of,  755 

Guilford  County,  sheriff  of,  telegram  to,  618;  sheriff  urged  to  prevent  acts  of  law- 
lessness, 618 

Guilford  Dairy  Cooperative  Association,  appointment  of,  723 

Gwyn,  T.  Lenoir,  appointment  of,  750 

ITlagaman,  H.  P.,  appointment  of,  736 

Haig,  Field  Marshal,  quoted,  320 

Halifax  Resolutions,  adopted,  112 

Halstead,  W.  L,  appointment  of,  735 

Hamilton,  Luther,  appointment  of,  751,  752 

Hamrick,  Fred  D.,  appointment  of,  736 

Hanby,  John  R.,  appointment  of,  757 

Hancock,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  739,  763 

Hancock,  Frank  W.,  Sr.,  appointment  of,  738 

Hanes,  A.  S.,  public  services  recognized,  487 

Hanes,  Fred,  appointment  of,  721 

Hanes,  James  G.,  appointment  of,  721,  748 

Hanes,  John  W.,  resolution  of  appreciation  to,  700 

Hanes,  P.  H.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  712 

Hanes,  R.  M.,  appointment  of,  715,  764 

Hankins,  C.  F.,  on  joint  committee,  503 

Hankins,  Foster,  appointment  of,  730 

Harding,  F.  C,  appointment  of,  724 

Harding,  W.  F.,  designated  committing  magistrate,  495 

Hardman,  L.  G.,  letter  to,  591 

Hardy,  Ira  M.,  appointment  of,  730 

Harrelson,  J.  W.,  appointment  of,  722 

Harris,  Charles  U.,  introduces  bill,  503;  on  joint  committee,  503 

Harris,  W.  C,  appointed  on  committee,  638;  appointment  of,  747 

Harrison,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  717 
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Hart,  J.  E.,  appointment  of,  728 

Hartsell,  Luther  T.,  appointment  of,  732 

Harvey,  Felix,  appointment  of,  726 

Harvey,  Charles  Felix,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  727 

Harvey,  John  R.,  appointment  of,  730,  753 

Harwood,  John  H.,  appointment  of,  710 

Haywood,  David,  services  at  mansion,  504 

Haywood,  Hubert  B.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  731 

Haywood,  Martha,  appointment  of,  740 

Health  Promotion  Week,  proclaimed,  87 

Heh,  A.  A.,  appointment  of,  741 

Henderson,  Archibald,  letter  to,  602 

Henkle,  Miss  Celeste,  appointment  of,  736 

High  Point,  appointment  of  municipal  court,  749;  labor  troubles  in,  620;  strike 
ends,  557;  strike  mentioned,  625 

High,  S.  R.,  appointment  of,  7l9 

Highsmith,  J.  Frank,  appointment  of,  740 

Highsmith,  J.  Henry,  appointment  of,  746 

Highway  commissioner,  appointed,  753 

Hill,  Frank  S.,  appointment  of,  710 

Hill,  George  Watts,  appointment  of,  738,  762;  complimented,  145  n 

Hill,  John  Sprunt,  accepts  library  building,  129  n;  appointment  of,  720,  763;  com- 
plimented, 145  n;  on  executive  committee,  692 

His  Royal  Highness,  The  Prince  of  Wales,  letter  to,  599 

Hobgood,  Burke,  appointment  of,  734 

Hobgood,  Mrs.  Burke,  appointment  of,  756 

Hobson,  A.  B.,  appointment  of,  759 

Hodges,  Luther,  appointment  of,  737 

Hodges,  Luther  H.,  appointment  of,  756 

Hoey,  Clyde  R.,  appointment  of,  764;  mentioned,  x 

Hoey,  Mrs.  Clyde  R.,  appointment  of,  718;  presents  gift,  513 

Hogg,  Thomas  D.,  reports  on  blockade  business,  444 

Holbrook,  R.  T.,  appointment  of,  754,  760 

Holler,  O.  J.,  appointment  of,  713 

Holloway,  Jas.  H.,  appointment  of,  751 

Holt,  W.  N.,  appointment  of,  747 

Home  demonstration  agents,  report  number  of  cans  of  food,  317 

Hood,  Gurney  P.,  appointment  of,  758;  mentioned,  xliv 

Hooks,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  728 

Hoover,  Andrew,  emigrates  from  Germany,  641 

Hoover,  David,  goes  West,  642 

Hoover,  Herbert,  letter  to,  581,  596,  640;  passed  through  State,  239;  telegram  from, 
579;  telegram  to,  578,  581,  606;  urged  to  call  international  conference,  535; 
urged  to  call  special  session  of  Congress,  528;  weakens  position,  639 

Home,  Pearce,  appointment  of,  755 

Home,  W.  W.,  appointment  of,  740 

Horner,  Earl  B.,  appointment  of,  757 

Horton,  Henry  H.,  accepts  invitation,  502 

Horton,  Marvin,  appointment  of,  750 

Horton,  W.  P.,  appointment  of,  731 

Howell,  Clark,  telegram  from,  576;  telegram  to,  577 

Humphrey,  Don  C,  appointment  of,  752 

Humphrey,  J.  D.,  appointment  of,  734 

Hunt,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  749  ■   -  •• 

Hunt,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  761 

Hunter,  Hill  M.,  appointment  of,  749 

Hunter,  H.  T.,  appointment  of,  756 

Hutchins,  W.  L.,  appointment  of,  731 

Hyatt,  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  724 
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Andiana,  feels  effects  of  depression,  400 

Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  appointments  on  board  of,  747 
Institute  of  Government,  installation  of  local  officials  in,  92 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Virginia,  address  before,  210 
Isaacs,  Sol,  appointment  of,  750,  751 

Jackson,  Andrew,  statue  presented  by  Tennessee,  438 

Jackson,  Frank  L.,  appointment  of,  711 

Jackson,  T.  L.,  appointment  of,  520,  742;  member  of  commission,  686 

Jacobs,  H.  M.,  appointment  of,  752 

Jacobs,  L.  W.,  appointment  of,  726 

James,  Hinton,  attends  meeting,  236 

Jamestown,  first  settlement  in  America,  114 

Jeffress,  E.  B.,  appointment  of,  718,  720;  letter  from,  391;  mentioned,  xliv;  works 

for  relief  legislation,  556 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  founds  University  of  Virginia,  210 
Johnson,  Andrew,  glorifies  rights  of  mankind,  438 
Johnson,  Archibald,  appointment  of,  730 
Johnson,  Charles  M.,  appointment  of,  564,  753,  757;  letter  from,  640;  renders 

service,  186;  state  treasurer,  xlv 
Johnson,  C.  Smith,  University  receives  benefits,  481 
Johnson-Folger  school  bill,  mentioned,  75 
Johnson-Jolly  school  bill,  mentioned,  75 
Johnson,  J.  N.,  appointment  of,  710 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr,  attends  meeting,  497 
Johnson,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  appointment  of,  737 
Johnson,  Rivers  D.,  appointment  of,  752 
Johnson,  Thomas  L.,  appointment  of,  710 
Johnston,  Jos.  E.,  surrenders,  445 
Jones,  G.  Lyle,  appointment  of,  725 
Jones,  John  R.,  appointment  of,  716 
Jones,  W.  B.,  appointment  of,  740 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  appointment  of,  714,  756,  763;  makes  address,  436  n 
Joyner,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  713,  722 
Joyner,  T.  Wm.,  appointment  of,  709 
Judicial  Conference,  appointment  of,  712 
Justice,  Ed.,  mentioned,  96 
Justice,  E.  J.,  on  joint  committee,  503 


Ke 


L.eener,  Walter  M.,  appointment  of,  731;  letter  to,  611 
Kelly,  Fred  J.,  consulted,  687 

Kendrick,  Benjamin  B.,  appointment  of,  519,  742;  member  of  commission,  686_ 
Kentucky,  address  before  General  Assembly  of,  392;  feels  effect  of  the  depression, 

400 
Kermon,  R.  M.,  appointment  of,  758 
Kerr,  John  H.,  makes  address,  506  n 
Kesler,  M.  L.,  appointment  of,  731 
Kidder,  Geo.  E.,  appointment  of,  757 
Kidnapper,  reward  offered  for,  494 

Kill  Devil  Hill  Memorial  Association,  schedules  celebration,  599 
Kirby,  G.  S.,  appointment  of,  727 
Kitchin,  Leland  H.,  appointment  of,  720,  737,  760 
Kitchin,  Thurman  D.,  appointment  of,  727,  748 

Klein,  Julius,  addresses  conference,  173;  cooperates  with  conference,  501 
Klondike  Dairy  Farm,  sells  cows,  204 
Knight,  Edgar  W.,  describes  North  Carolina  troubles,  702 
Kramer,  H.  G.,  appointment  of,  735 
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yacy,  Benjamin  Rice,  character  of,  132;  death  of,  487;  portrait  of,   131;  state 

treasurer,  xlv 
Lambeth,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  attends  meeting,  236  n 
Land,  E.  M.,  appointment  of,  716 
Land,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  appointment  of,  755 
Langston,  Mrs.  John  D.,  appointment  of,  751 
Large,  H.  L.,  appointment  of,  710 
LaRoque,  W.  D.,  appointment  of,  717,  722 
Lassiter,  Mark,  appointment  of,  733 
Lassiter,  Robert,  appointment  of,  738,  760 
Lassiter,  Robert  G.,  appointment  of,  743 
Lassiter,  Robert  W.,  appointment  of,  749 
Latham,  J.  E.,  appointment  of,  732 
Latham,  Robert,  appointment  of,  721 
Lattimore,  S.  C,  appointment  of,  737 

Laughinghouse,  Chas.  O'H.,  appointment  of,  717;  attends  meeting,  497 
Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Foundation,  provides  funds,  325 
Laurinburg,  Democrats  meet  in,  236 
Law  Enforcement  Commission,  Gardner  pledges  assistance,  580;  resolution  gives 

moral  support  to,  579 
Lear,  John  E.,  appointment  of,  741 
Leath,  Thos.  H.,  letter  from,  636 
Lee,  Thos.  M.,  appointment  of,  709 
Leonard,  M.  M.,  appointment  of,  748 
Levy,  Sam,  appointment  of,  741 
Lewis,  Kemp  P.,  appointment  of,  743 
Lewis,  Nell  Battle,  appointment  of,  738 
Lewis,  Ralph  L.,  appointment  of,  709 
Liles,  Henry  W.,  appointment  of,  713 
Lilly,  H.  W.,  appointment  of,  736 
Linn,  Stahle,  appointment  of,  717 
Linville  Falls,  mentioned,  330 
Little,  G.  R.,  appointment  of,  735 
Little,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  appointment  of,  740,  747 
Live-at-Home  celebration,  address  at,  359;  contest,  address  delivered  when  awards 

were  made,   198;  dinner,  address  at,   143;  dinner,  menu,  697;  program,  514; 

progress  of,  524;  radio  address  on,  269;  week,  proclaimed,  83,  269 
Living-at-Home,  fundamental  principles  of,  566 
Livers,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  756 
Llewellyn,  Harry  H.,  appointment  of,  753 
Local  Government  Act,  attracts  attention,  673 
Local  Government,  appointment  of  director  of,  754;  commission,  appointment  of, 

757;  created,  306,  402;  established,  662;  duties  of,  675;  prevents  towns  from 

issuing  bonds,  547;  rendering  valuable  service,  546 
Locklear,  A.  N.,  appointment  of,  726 
Locklear,  G.  G.,  appointment  of,  726 
Locklear,  P.  M.,  appointment  of,  726 
Loftis,  V.  P.,  appointment  of,  715 
Long,  J.  A.,  appointment  of,  734 
Long,  T.  W.  M.,  appointment  of,  717 
Long,  Zeb  V.,  letter  to,  594 
Lord,  W.  H..  appointment  of,  762 
Lowery,  D.  F.,  appointment  of,  726 
Lowery,  Ralph,  appointment  of,  726 
Lowry,  John  R.,  appointment  of,  759 
Lowry,  M.  L.,  appointment  of,  726 
Lowry,  W.  M.,  appointment  of,  759 
Lucas,  John  Paul,  appointment  of,  743 
Lucas,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  737 
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Ludeke,  A.,  appointment  of,  737 
Lybrook,  D.  J.,  appointment  of,  761 
Lynch,  James  B.,  appointment  of,  762 

IVJ.  3, CDonald,  Thomas  H.,  approves  road  bill,  256 

MacKethan,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  appointment  of,  740 

MacLean,  Angus  Dhu,  appointment  of,  714,  718;  leads  educational  forces,  xlvii 

MacLean  Bill,  for  passage,  discussed,  58 

MacLean  Law,  will  be  accepted,  567 

MacLean  School  bill,  mentioned,  75 

MacRae,  Cameron  F.,  appointment  of,  710 

MacRae,  Hugh,  appointment  of,  716,  7S7 

McAllister,  A.  W.,  appointment  of,  745 

McBee,  John  C,  appointment  of,  760 

McCabe,  J.  B.,  appointment  of,  7ll 

McCarthy,  Chas.  E.  A.,  appointment  of,  755 

McClellan,  R.  S.,  appointment  of,  709 

McCoin,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  appointment  of,  729 

McCoin,  R.  S.,  appointment  of,  716 

McConnell,  D.  E.,  appointment  of,  746 

McCormick,  J.  A.,  appointment  of,  758 

McDevitt,  N.  B.,  appointment  of,  724 

McGeachy,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  appointment  of,  718 

McGirt,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  719 

McGrady,  Edw.  F.,  letter  from,  xxiv 

Mclnnis,  Neill,  appointment  of,  758 

Mclver,  Charles  Duncan,  his  life's  work,  339;  his  work  appraised,  340 

McKee,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  appointment  of,  520,  742,  756;  member  of  commission,  686 

McKee,  Joseph  V.,  battles  for  honest  government,  454;  becomes  mayor,  453 

McKeifhan,  E.  J.,  appointment  of,  718 

McKimmon,  Mrs.  Jane  S.,  attends  meeting,  497 

McKinley,  Wm.,  value  of  products  during  administration  of,  464 

McLain,  P.  C,  appointment  of,  748 

McLaughlin,  J.  W.,  appointment  of,  740 

McLean,  A.  W.,  appointment  of,  716,  758,  763;  budget  system  a  monument  to, 
21;  carries  out  governmental  reforms,  185;  delivers  address,  121  n;  interested  in 
bill  to  fill  vacancy  in  United  States  Senate,  574;  presents  portrait,  131  n 

McLean,  Allen,  appointment  of,  735 

McLendon,  L.  P.,  appointment  of,  737 

McMillan,  R.  L.,  appointment  of,  730 

McNair,  Jas.  L.,  appointment  of,  720 

McNeill,  George,  appointment  of,  736 

McQueen,  John  R.,  appointment  of,  717 

McVey,  Frank  L.,  employed  as  associate,  687 


M, 


Lacon,  Gideon  H.,  appointment  of,  730 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  mentioned,  438 
Makepeace,  O.  P.,  appointment  of,  724 
Mangum,  Willie  P.,  mentioned,  438 
Mann,  C.  L.,  appointment  of,  741 

Mansion,  Live-at-Home  dinner  at,  143;  silver  service  returned  to,  503 
Marion,  labor  disturbances  in,  492 
Marrow,  H.  B.,  appointment  of,  711 
Marshall,  E.  C,  appointment  of,  744 
Martin,  Santford,  letter  to,  594 
Martin,  W.  J.,  appointment  of,  746 
Martin,  Walter  R.,  appointment  of,  760 
Martin,  Walter  S.,  appointment  of,  750 
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Mason,  J.  B.,  appointment  of,  733 

Mason,  O.  F.,  advances  idea  of  University  consolidation,  683 

Massachusetts,  makes  contribution  to  American  history,  111 

Massey,  C.  S.,  appointment  of,  729 

Matheson,  J.  P.,  appointment  of,  725 

Maurice,  George,  appointment  of,  719 

Maxwell,  A.  J.,  appointment  of,  738,  745,  753;  drafts  recommendations,  559;  letter 

from,  54;  sends  letter,  53 
Medford,  J.  W.,  appointment  of,  739 
Mellon,  Andrew,  mentioned,  469 

Memorial  Hall,  address  delivered  at  dedication  of,  349 
Metts,  J.  Van  B.,  appointment  of,  747 
Miller,  B.  B.,  appointment  of,  762 
Miller,  H.  E.,  appointment  of,  718 

Miller,  Julian  S.,  appointment  of,  561,  743;  goes  to  Rockingham,  562 
Miller,  Justin,  appointment  of,  748;  prepares  bill,  xxv 
Miller,  Roger,  appointment  of,  743 
Mills,  Ogden,  mentioned,  469 
Minges,  C.  E.,  appointment  of,  746 
Mitchell,  Adrian,  appointment  of,  737 
Moore,  Clayton,  appointment  of,  710 
Moore,  L.  I.,  appointment  of,  763 
Moore,  R.  A.,  appointment  of,  725 
Moore,  Wm.,  appointment  of,  748 
Moose,  W.  L.,  appointment  of,  738 
Morehead,  John  M.,  appointment  of,  761;  gives  bell  tower,  364;  mentioned,  351, 

438 
MoYehead-Patterson  Memorial,  address  delivered  at  dedication  of,  364 
Moritz,  A.  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  744 
Morrill,  Jenniss,  appointment  of,  732 
Morris,  Mrs.  Claude  S.,  appointment  of,  746 
Morris,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  appointment  of,  756 

Morrison,  Cameron,  interested  in  bill  to  fill  vacancy  in  United  States  Senate,  574 
Morrison,  Fred  W.,  appointment  of,  520,  558,  742;  designated  field  marshal,  xlvi; 

member  of  commission,  687 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Cameron,  appointment  of,  732,  756 
Morrow,  Dwight  W.,  advocates  repeal  of  prohibition,  237 
Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  appointment  on  board  of,  713 
Moss,  W.  T.,  appointment  of,  762 
Moton,  Robert  Russa,  assumes  leadership,  115 
Moye,  W.  S.,  appointment  of,  724 

Mt.  Airv  Township  recorders  court,  appointment  of  judge,  754 
Mull,  O'.  M.,  appointment  of,  712,  721,  728 
Mullican,  N.  S.,  appointment  of,  741 
Municipal  Finance  Act,  attracting  attention,  565 
Murchison,  W.  S.,  appointment  of,  720 

Murphey,  Archibald  D.,  plans  North  Carolina  development,  438 
Murphy,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  appointment  of,  724 

Murphy,  Walter,  appointment  of,  755;  on  executive  committee,  692 
Myers,  A.  G.,  appointment  of,  725 


N, 


ash,  J.  F.,  appointment  of,  730 
National  Education  Association,  Aycock  addresses,  437 
Neal,  J.  I.,  appointment  of,  747 
Neal,  W.  W.,  appointment  of,  732 

Negro  education  in  North  Carolina,  115,  116;  statistics  on,  190 
Neill,  Will  W.,  appointment  of,  720 
New  Bern,  celebrates  with  historical  pageant,  118 
Newell,  Hodge  A.,  appointment  of,  709 
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Newsome,  A,  R.,  appointment  of,  761 

New  York  bankers,  renew  bonds,  700 

New  York  University,  address  at,  470 

New  York,  workman's  compensation  act  in,  99 

Nimocks,  Q.  K.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  736 

Nimocks,  Q.  K.,  Sr.,  appointment  of,  736 

Noland,  D.  Reeves,  appointment  of,  738 

Norfieet,  Jas.  K.,  appointment  of,  738 

North  Carolina,  accepts  portrait,  133;  acreage  reduction  in,  227;  address  before 
law  enforcement  officers,  331;  address  delivered  on  taxation  and  new  road  law 
in,  378;  address  on  extension  and  operation  of  highways  in,  421;  address  on 
land  problem  in,  409;  adopts  the  Federal  Constitution,  113;  agricultural  con- 
ditions in,  359;  agricultural  yields,  26;  agriculture  becomes  unprofitable  in,  667; 
amount  of  debt,  vii,  425;  amounts  of  equalization  fund  in,  178;  amount  of  public 
debt,  298;  assumes  role  of  border  state,  113;  assumes  support  of  county  roads, 
660;  attempts  to  preserve  her  credit,  765;  Australian  ballot  law  discussed,  105; 
Bar  Association,  address  before,  174;  becomes  industrialized,  651,  652;  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  appointment  of,  746;  Board  of  Pharmacy,  appointment 
of,  738;  library  at  University  built  on  borrowed  money,  130;  buyers  of  tobacco 
in,  229;  buys  food  supplies,  225;  carpet  bag  bonds,  presented  to  Colorado,  615; 
causes  of  agricultural  bankruptcy  in,  234;  civilization  in,  138;  College  for  Negroes, 
board  appointed,  733;  College  for  Women,  address  delivered  on  founder's  day 
exercises,  338;  College  for  Women,  appointment  of  trustees,  749;  College  for 
Women,  consolidated,  676;  communism  a  failure  in,  657;  constitution  discussed, 
528;  constitution  is  patchwork,  251;  constitution,  limitations  of,  251,  252,  253, 
254;  constitution  needs  to  be  rewritten,  46;  controls  local  expenditures,  474; 
cost  of  government  in,  23,  473,  658;  cost  of  government  reduced  in,  664,  665; 
cost  of  transporting  school  children,  390,  403,  434;  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  appointment  on,  749;  counties  levying  taxes  for  road  maintenance, 
383;  county  government  in,  13;  cows  in  eastern  part,  361;  crop  reduction  in,  290; 
cuts  employees'  salaries,  664;  Dairyman's  Association,  address  delivered  before, 
231;  decides  to  secede,  113;  declaration  of  agricultural  independence  in,  204; 
Department  of  the  American  Legion,  address  at  convention,  319;  departments 
reorganized,  661;  determined  to  preserve  credit,  609;  discussion  of  dairy'farm- 
ing  in,  231;  economic  conditions  in,  297,  544;  economic  insecurity  of  farmers, 
65;  economic  situation  in,  221,  584;  educates  children,  4;  effects  of  low  priced 
cotton  and  tobacco  on,  290;  equalization  fund  increased,  102;  expense  of  public 
roads  in  specific  counties,  263;  faces  serious  situation,  568;  families  saved  from 
hunger  and  need,  669;  farm  workers  move  to  towns  in,  652;  farmers  converted 
to  live-at-home,  145;  farmers  go  to  Washington,  157;  farmers  increase  food  crops, 
517;  farmers  in  desperate  condition,  45;  farmers  respond  to  live-at-home,  203; 
farmers  urged  to  increase  food  crops,  270;  financial  condition  of,  49,  366;  finan- 
cial policy  of,  551,  552;  Gardner  pledges  its  support  to  Federal  aid  for  road  con- 
struction, 581;  governmental  changes  made  in,  65^;  governor  learns  conditions, 
355;  has  not  rewritten  constitution,  529;  hears^wfep  of  idle  people,  344;  her 
financial  situation,  538;  her  industrial  problems,  650;  her  position  among  in- 
dustrial states,  649;  highways,  total  amount  spent  for,  667;  Historical  Commis- 
sion, appointment  on,  738;  important  provisions  of  compensation  act,  101;  in- 
creases gasoline  tax,  387;  Industrial  Commission,  appointment  on,  719;  Indus- 
trial Commission,  objects  to  rate  increase,  634;  industrial  establishments  in  full 
operation,  649;  is  still  most  American  of  states,  653;  issues  bonds  for  permanent 
improvements,  666;  issues  no  bonds,  27;  key  to  distinction,  112;  law  enforce- 
ment in,  18;  Library  Commission,  appointment  on,  721;  live-at-home  movement 
in,  409;  Live-at-Home  Week  designated,  514;  lives  at  home,  668;  maintenance 
of  county  roads  transferred  to,  673;  must  not  lose  faith,  534;  needs  pure-bred 
stock,  505;  number  of  industrial  employees,  649;  occupational  disease  not  cov- 
ered by  act,  101;  offers  Negroes  opportunity,  188;  Park  Commission,  appoint- 
ment of,  721;  Park  Commission,  created,  324;  patriotism  of  people,  134;  pays 
debts,  207;  pays  debt  under  Gardner,  xl;  pellagra  reaches  peak  in,  669;  people 
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demand  economy,  663;  people  pleased  with  highway  bond  issues,  577;  places 
prisoners  under  Highway  Commission,  661;  population  increase  in,  420;  presents 
Aycock  statue  to  the  country,  441;  presents  Memorial  Hall,  349;  Press  Associa- 
tion, address  before,  247;  Press  Association,  dinner  in  honor  of,  143;  prison 
farms,  food  produced  on,  316;  problem  discussed,  650;  problems  of,  140;  problem 
of  real  estate  taxes  in,  163;  progress  of  Negro  race  in,  187;  provides  pure-bred 
seed,  108;  provides  system  of  parks,  330;  public  debt  in,  345;  public  roads  in, 
14;  public  schools  reorganized  in,  659;  purchases  ships,  444;  purchases  the  Clyde, 
444;  Railroad  Company,  appointment  of  officers  and  directors,  749;  Real  Estate 
Board,  appointment  of,  720;  recognizes  public  education  as  public  function, 
678;  reduces  debt,  311,  511;  reduces  taxes,  404,  405;  reduction  of  property 
taxes  in,  267;  registration  of  automobiles  in,  373;  renews  bonds,  700;  reorganiza- 
tion of  government,  37;  reorganization  of  State  departments  in,  662;  retires  the 
number  of  automobiles,  243;  revaluation  of  property  advocated,  35;  road  measures 
in,  104;  road  program,  612;  rural  conditions  in,  176;  rural  schools,  12;  sales  tax 
in,  59;  Sanitorium  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  appointments  on  board  of,  716; 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  appointments  on  board  of,  730;  School  for  the 
Deaf,  appointments  on  board  of,  732;  school  legislation  in,  102;  sectionalism  in, 
141;  sectionalism  retreats  in,  142;  shifts  tax  burden,  406;  spends  the  future,  395; 
State  Art  Society,  appointment  of  board,  715;  State  Board  of  Health,  appoint- 
ments on,  709;  State  control  of  local  expenditures  in,  470;  State  government  and 
subdivisions  simplified,  659;  State  Highway  Commission  reorganized,  660;  suf- 
fers shrinkage  of  revenue,  681;  supplies  world  market,  170;  supports  education, 
212;  tax  bill  increases,  424;  tax  burden  adjusted  in,  659;  taxes  reduced  in,  104, 
153;  Tax  Relief  Association,  address  before,  156:  Tax  Relief  Association  urges 
special  session,  509;  textile  industry  bankrupt  in,  354;  the  Duke  Endowment 
in,  480;  the  panic  strikes  in,  667;  tobacco  exchange  recommended  for,  230; 
tobacco  prices  in  eastern  part,  228;  to  maintain  county  roads,  520;  total  revenues 
collected,  166;  total  tax  bill  of,  166;  transportation  of,  140;  transports  school 
children,  390,  403,  434;  26th  Regiment  at  Gettysburg,  122;  unpromising  for 
communists,  656;  value  of  agriculture  in,  200;  value  of  agricultural  products  in, 
651;  value  of  bonds,  376,  413;  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in,  221;  value  of  cot- 
ton in,  292,  650;  value  of  crops  in,  345,  360,  464;  value  of  crops  under  Hoover 
administration,  462;  value  of  industrial  output,  649;  value  of  land  in,  418;  value 
of  livestock  in,  233;  value  of  Negro  school  houses  in,  116,  190;  value  of  tobacco 
in,  292;  votes  bonds  for  roads,  142;  wage  question  to  be  solved,  654;  welcomes 
Henry  L.  Stevens,  336;  will  maintain  law,  492;  will  vindicate  the  law,  496; 
workers  included  in  compensation  laws,  100;  workman's  compensation  in,  99 
Northrup,  W.  C,  appointment  of,  762 


o. 


'ates,  John  A.,  appointment  of,  731 
O'Berry,  Mrs.  Thomas,  attends  meeting,  497 
O'Berry,  Nathan,  appointment  of,  715,  718,  720,  753;  death  of,  537;  letter  to,  601; 

state  treasurer,  xlv 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  appointment  of,  718,  756;  letter  from,  628 
Olive,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  741 
Orr,  C.  C,  appointment  of,  709 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  appointments  on  board  of,  725 
Oettinger,  Jonas,  appointment  of,  716 
Overman,  Lee  S.,  interested  in  bill  to  fill  vacancy  in  United  States  Senate,  574; 

letter  from,  574,  580;  letter  to,  589 
Oxendine,  James  C,  appointment  of,  758 
Oxendine,  W.  D.,  appointment  of,  726 
Oxford,  address  delivered  at  political  gathering  in,  467 
Oxford  Colored  Orphanage,  appointments  on  board  of,  739 
Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  appointments  on  board  of,  739 
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lage,  Frank,  acts  as  temporary  chairman,  173;  approves  road  bill,  256;  asked  to 
designate  temporary  successor,  572;  highway  policy,  488;  letter  to,  571,  572; 
resignation  accepted,  571 

Page,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  appointment  of,  718 

Page,  R.  N.,  appointment  of,  712 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  becomes  internationally  famous,  438 

Parham,  Benjamin  W.,  appointment  of,  719,  739 

Park,  Charles  B.,  appointment  of,  751 

Parker,  E.  S.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  713 

Parker,  Haywood,  on  executive  committee,  693 

Parker,  John  J.,  appointment  of,  744;  endorsed,  589;  on  executive  committee, 
693 

Parker,  Mamie,  appointment  of,  756 

Parker,  V.  O.,  appointment  of,  730 

Parnell,  Harvey,  calls  conference,  534 

Parrott,  James  M.,  letter  from,  626 

Parson,  W.  L.,  appointment  of,  728 

Partrick,  Theodore,  Jr.,  appointed  on  committee,  638;  appointment  of,  747 

Paschal,  Geo.  W.,  appointment  of,  728 

Paschall,  Luther  P.,  appointment  of,  758 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  appointment  of,  734 

Patterson,  Rufus  Lenoir,  gives  bell  tower,  364 

Paul,  A.  Y.,  appointment  of,  759 

Payne,  Mrs.  Max,  appointment  of,  717 

Pearson,  Richmond  M.,  mentioned,  438 

Pension  investigation,  508 

Pepper,  N.  Eugene,  appointment  of,  734 

Perry,  W.  D.,  appointment  of,  717 

Pettlgrew,  James  Johnston,  dies,  351;  mentioned,  438 

Pettigrew's  Brigade,  loses  men  at  Gettysburg,  122 

Phillips,  J.  B.,  appointment  of,  759 

Phillips,  Robert  Dickson,  appointment  of,  729 

Phillips,  U.  B.,  writes  Southern  history,  126 

Pinehurst,  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  held  in,  174 

Pitts,  Oscar,  appointment  of,  745 

Poe,  Clarence,  appointment  of,  744,  745,  763;  on  executive  committee,  693;  pre- 
pares invitation,  535 

Polk,  James  Knox,  adds  vast  empire,  438;  graduates,  350 

Pollard,  John  Garland,  accepts  invitation,  502;  introduces  O.  Max  Gardner,  378  n 

Pomeroy,  Wm.  F.,  appointment  of,  761 

Poteat,  Edwin  McNeill,  appointment  of,  745 

Pou,  Edw.  W.,  works  for  relief  legislation,  556 

Pou,  George  Ross,  appointment  of,  638,  716,  747;  estimates  religious  attitude  of 
prisoners,  136 

Pound,  Roscoe,  mentioned,  177,  214 

Powell,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  734 

Powell,  C.  G.,  appointment  of,  720 

Powell,  Walter  H.,  appointment  of,  714,  736 

President  of  United  States,  amendment  to  change  term  of  office,  11 

Price,  H.  L.,  appointment  of,  714 

Price,  Julian  E.,  appointment  of,  712,  764 

Price,  R.  E.,  appointment  of,  734,  749 

Prison  farms,  food  produced  on,  507 

Prisoners  removed  from  Carolina  Coal  Company,  490 

Pritchard,  Jeter  C,  debates  politics,  463 

Proclamation,  83,  85_,  87,  88,  90,  92 

Proctor,  C.  K.,  appointment  of,  739 

Public  education  in  North  Carolina,  9;  operating  cost  of,  11 
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Q. 


,  uail  Roost  farm,  mentioned,  147 
Quickel,  A.  L.,  appointment  of,  710 


R= 


^aleigh,  Sir  Walter,  exploits  new  world,  113 
Rankin,  Grady  R.,  appointment  of,  716,  723 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  created,  397;  has  stabilizing  influence,  545; 

important  measure  pending  in  Congress,  610 
Rees,  Mrs.  Mary  Graves,  appointment  of,  715 
Republican  party,  economic  conditions  under,  463;  flirts  with  manufacturers,  238; 

presents  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  American  people,  240;  stabs  Woodrow  Wilson, 

239  _  _ 

Revenue  commissioner,  appointment  of,  753 
Reynolds,  B.  F.,  appointment  of,  729 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  appointment  of,  733 
Richards,  John  S.,  accepts  invitation,  502 

Riddick,  W.  C,  appointment  of,  519,  742;  member  of  commission,  686 
Roberson,  Foy,  appointment  of,  722 
Robertson,  Reuben  B.,  appointment,  743 
Robertson,  Reuben  S.,  appointment  of,  724 
Robinson,  John  D.,  appointment  of,  728 
Robinson,  Sam  M.,  appointment  of,  712 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  makes  gift,  325 
Rockingham,  strike  in  progress  in,  632;  strike  situation  in,  561;  strike  still  unsettled, 

562 
Rocky  Mount  Road  District,  appointment  of  member  in,  760 
Rogers,  Roy  H.,  appointment  of,  762 
Rogers,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  731 
Roland,  H.  M.,  appointment  of,  743 
Rondthaler,  Howard,  appointment  of,  732 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  address  delivered  on,  449;  elevator  boy  sends  money  for 

campaign  of,  563;  letter  from,  xliii,  637;  letter  to,  xliii,  622;  makes  speech,  455; 

needs  to  become  more  liberal,  623;  people  should  vote  for,  449;  speech  by,  455; 

train  at  Fair  Grounds,  455 
Rose,  Chas.  G.,  appointment  of,  740 
Rosenstein,  Abraham,  appointment  of,  741 
Rouse,  N.  J.,  appointment  of,  760 
Royall,  Kenneth,  appointment  of,  716,  670 
Royster,  D.  W.,  appointment  of,  749 
Rufty,  H.  E.,  appointment  of,  757 
Russ,  W.  M.,  appointment  of,  711 


s 


aint  George,  R.  C,  appointment  of,  754 
Salary  and  Wage  Commission,  appointment  of,  712 
Sampson,  E.  B.,  appointment  of,  726 
Sams,  E.  E.,  appointment  of,  743 
Sargent,  Fred  W.,  requests  information,  565 
Schaub,  I.  O.,  appointment  of,  744 
Schenck,  Michael,  appointment  of,  744 
School  bill,  eight  months  term  discussed,  58 
School  legislation,  102 
Scott,  Don  E.,  appointment  of,  709 
Scott,  John  M.,  appointment  of,  727 
Scott,  R.  W.,  appointment  of,  11)1 
Scott,  W.  Kerr,  appointment  of,  723,  763 
Schul,  Wm.  E.,  appointment  of,  755 
Seabury,  Samuel,  conducts  investigation,  452 
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Sealey,  F.  L.,  appointment  of,  715 

Seawell  banking  bill,  advocated,  282;  sound,  517 

Seidemann,  H.  P.,  heads  investigation,  695 

Seapark,  Robert,  pardoned,  491 

Shannonhouse,  J.  G.,  appointment  of,  719 

Shaw,  Thomas  J.,  makes  declaration  on  lawlessness,  494 

Shaw,  A.  M.,  appointment  of,  736 

Shaw,  Easdale,  appointment  of,  520,  733;  member  of  commission,  686;  on  execu- 
tive committee,  693 

Shaw,  R.  Flake,  appointment  of,  762 

Shipman,  T.  H.,  appointment  of,  724 

Shore,  P.  C,  appointment  of,  760 

Shuford,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  732 

Shuford,  W.  M.,  appointment  of,  732 

Shumaker,  Ross  E.,  appointment  of,  762 

Sigmon,  Ross  M.,  appointment  of,  720 

Sikes,  John  C,  appointment  of,  736 

Simmons,  F.  M.,  letter  from,  575;  letter  to,  573;  no  interest  in  bill  to  fill  vacancy 
in  United  States  Senate,  575 

Sink,  H  Hoyle,  appointment  of,  710 

Sitterson,  S.  C,  appointment  of,  729 

Skinner,  John  L.,  appointment  of,  719,  747 

Slane,  W.  H.,  letter  from,  629;  letter  to,  627 

Slear,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  appointment  of,  756 

Smith,  A.  E.,  appointment  of,  722 

Smith,  Alfred  E.,  nominated,  450;  reorganizes  state  government,  275;  splits  Demo- 
cratic party,  xvi 

Smith,  Gordon,  appointment  of,  709,  747 

Smith,  J.  R.,  appointment  of,  722 

Smith,  Mrs.  Estelle,  appointment  of,  756 

Smithdeal,  C.  C,  appointment  of,  721 

Smithwick,  D.  T.,  appointment  of,  735,  761 

Smoky  Mountains  Park,  included  in  relief  legislation,  557 

Soldiers'  Home,  appointments  on  board  of,  740 

South,  cotton  crop  in,  510;  importance  of  cotton  in,  230;  public  education  in,  124; 
volume  of  agricultural  proceeds  in,  225 

South  Carolina,  governor  invited  to  conference,  227,  500;  tobacco  situation  in,  224 

Southeastern  Economic  Conference,  called  together,  226;  resolution  of,  502 

Southern  Athletic  Intercollegiate  Conference,  address  before,  244 

Southern  Economic  Conference,  address  before,  168 

Southern  Railway,  mills  erected  along,  141 

Spaulding,  C.  C.  (colored),  appointment  of,  729 

Spence,  T.  T.,  appointment  of,  740 

Spence,  U.  L.,  appointment  of,  717 

Spencer,  Carroll  B.,  appointment  of,  750 

Spiers.  M.  B.,  appointment  of,  725 

Spruili,  F.  P.,  appointment  of,  714 

Stack,  A.  M.,  criticizes  Tyre  C.  Taylor,  536  n 

Stacy,  W.  P.,  appointment  of,  744 

Stansbury,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  718 

Stansell,  R.  R.,  convicted  of  manslaughter,  536  n 

State  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  for  soil  Erosion  Control,  appointment  of, 
761 

State  Board  of  Accountancy,  appointment  of,  711 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  appointment  of,  737;  reorganized,  661 

State  Board  of  Architectural  Examination  and  Registration,  appointment  of,  762 

State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners,  appointment  of,  719 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  appointment  of,  745 

State  Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners,  appointment  of,  741 

State  Board  of  Elections,  appointment  of,  736,  489 
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State  Board  of  Equalization,  appointment  of,  713;  responsibilities  of,  477 

State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometry,  appointment  of,  741 

State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors,  appointment  of, 

758 
State  Board  of  Health,  reorganized,  305,  661 

State  Board  of  Osteopathy  Examination  and  Registration,  appointment  of,  740 
State  Board  of  Registration  for  Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  appointment  of,  741 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  appointment  of,  737 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  consolidated,  676 
State  Council  of  Unemployment  Relief,  address  before,  243 
State  Fair  Board,  appointment  of,  713 
State  Highway  Commission,  address  on  reorganization  of,  255;  appointment  of, 

719;  appointment  of  special  officers,  745;  county  roads  certified  to,  385;  gets 

facts  about  roads,  670;  has  exclusive  control  of  public  roads,  257;  makes  survey 

of  county  roads,  401;  needs  reorganization,  32;  reorganized,  403,  660,  673;  takes 

over  maintenance  and  construction  of  county  roads,  384 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  appointments  on  board  of,  718 
State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane,  appointments  on  board  of,  728 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  appointments  on  board  of,  726,  727 
State  Industrial  Commission,  work  consolidated,  661 
State  Licensing  Board  for  Contractors,  appointment  of,  715 
State  or  Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys,  appointment  of,  728 
State  Prison  Advisory  Commission,  appointment  of,  720 
State  Prison  Board,  appointments  on  board  of,  721 
State  Prison,  to  furnish  seed  corn,  506 

State  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  abolished,  306,  662;  duties  of,  674 
State  Tax  Commission,  gets  facts  about  taxes,  670 
State  treasurer,  appointment  of,  753 
State  Veterinary  Examining  Board,  appointment  of,  748 
Staton,  Henry  V.,  appointment  of,  733 
Staton,  J.  G.,  appointment  of,  738 
Statutary  Hall,  Aycock's  statue  presented  to,  436 

Stedman,  John  P.,  appointment  of,  716,  753;  resignation,  564;  state  treasurer,  xlv 
Stedman,  N.  L.,  appointment  of,  720 
Stephenson,  Gilbert  T.,  appointment  of,  718 
Sterling,  Ross,  invited  to  conference,  535;  telegram  to,  606,  645 
Stevens,  Henry  L.,  address  made  at  homecoming  of,  336;  appointment  of,  709,  736; 

elected  national  commander  of  American  Legion,  337 
Stevenson,  M.  D.  W.,  appointment  of,  751 
Stikeleather,  J.  G.,  appointment  of,  717 
Stone,  Jas.  J.,  appointment  of,  723 
Stonewall   Jackson   Manual   Training   and    Industrial   School,   appointments   on 

board  of,  732 
Strosnider,  C.  F.,  appointment  of,  729 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  appointment  of,  746 
Sullivan,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  758 
Superior  Court,  appointment  of  special  judges,  710 
Supreme  Court  renders  decision  in  Mecklenburg  case,  36 
Surry  County,  appointment  of  purchasing  agent,  tax  supervisor,  and  bookkeeper, 

754 
Sutton,  Fred  I.,  appointment  of,  752 
Swain,  David  Lowery,  president  of  University,  350 

Jlapp,  L.  P.,  appointment  of,  730 
Tate,  Frank,  appointment  of,  712 
Tate,  Thad  (colored),  appointment  of,  729 
Taylor,  Charles  E.,  appointment  of,  764 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  appointment  of,  757 

Taylor,  Tyre  C,  appointment  of,  638,  712,  747;  carries  out  Gardner's  policy,  536; 
50 
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holds  Important  position,  xlv;  organizes  Democratic  clubs,  148;  reads  address, 
131  n 

Tax  Commission,  appointment  of,  738;  does  constructive  work,  159;  makes  survey 
of  county  roads,  401;  maps  program,  161;  welcomes  suggestions,  160 

Teague,  C.  E.,  appointment  of,  710,  756 

Teague,  Lewis  E.,  appointment  of,  749 

Tennessee,  compensation  benefits  in,  101;  governor  invited  to  conference,  500 

Tessener,  Cleo,  kidnapped,  494 

Tiiaggard,  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  759 

Thanksgiving  Day,  proclaimed,  85,  88 

Thomas,  Representative  of  Anson,  introduces  bill,  643 

Thomasville,  labor  troubles  in,  620;  strike  in  progress  in,  632 

Thompson,  Cyrus,  appointment  of,  714 

Thompson,  Faison  J.,  appointment  of,  730 

Thompson,  W.  A.,  appointment  of,  730 

Thorne,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  729 

Thorne,  S.  T.,  appointment  of,  740 

Thorpe,  J.  E.  S.,  appointment  of,  741,  744 

Thorpe,  Merle,  expresses  his  taxation  idea,  183 

Tillery,  Paul,  appointment  of,  744 

Tillett,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  748 

Timberlake,  Edwin,  appointment  of,  748 

Town  of  Pembroke,  appointments  of  officers,  758 

Townsend,  N.  A.,  appointment  of,  520,  710,  712,  739,  742;  generous  attitude 
toward  labor  controversy,  494;  member  of  commission,  686 

Transylvania  County,  appointment  of  tax  collector,  754;  road  commission,  ap- 
pointment of,  754 

Trask,  Geo.  W.,  appointment  of,  737 

Tudor,  George  C,  appointment  of,  749 

Tufts,  Leonard,  appointment  of,  718 

Turner,  Thos.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  733 

Tyner,  Roy,  appointment  of,  759 


u 


'nderwood,  U.  A.,  appointment  of,  715 

United  Confederate  Veterans,  telegram  to,  576 

United  States,  brief  history  of  compensation  acts  in,  99;  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
gets  facts  about  roads,  670;  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  gives  authoritative  picture, 
672;  cost  of  operating  government,  396;  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports 
acreage  reduction,  315;  government  reports  value  of  food  crops,  669;  Senate  bill 
pending  authorizing  governor  to  fill  vacancy,  573 

University  of  North  Carolina,  address  delivered  before  graduating  class,  196;  con- 
solidated, 276,  422,  662,  683;  dedication  of  library,  129;  indebted  to  alumni, 
128;  growth  under  Chase,  499;  launches  endowment  campaign,  127;  opens  its 
doors,  124;  problems  of  consolidation,  549;  radio  address  on  consolidation  of, 
275;  renders  social  service  to  the  Nation,  196;  students  at,  in  1860,  125 

University  of  Georgia,  chartered,  124 

University  of  Illinois,  telegram  from,  588;  telegram  to,  587 

University  of  Virginia,  mentioned,  210 


v., 


'ance,  Zebulon  B.,  hailed  as  savior  of  people,  445;  student  at  University,  351 

Varser,  L.  R.,  appointment  of,  745 

Vernon,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  745 

Virginia,  compensation  benefits  In,  101;  governor  invited  to  conference,  500;  in- 
vited to  conference,  227;  makes  contribution  to  American  history,  111 


VVaddell,  Chas.  E.,  appointment  of,  741 
Wagner,  L.  C,  appointment  of,  762 
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Wake  Forest  College,  address  delivered  at,  447;  important  to  North  Carolina,  447 

Walker,  Jas.  J.,  mentioned,  452 

Walker,  N.  W.,  appointment  of,  733,  741 

Wallace,  Charles  S.,  appointment  of,  751 

Wallace,  F.  E.,  appointment  of,  752 

War  Finance  Corporation,  created,  463  ** 

Ward,  A.  D.,  appointment  of,  751,  752 

Ward,  D.  L.,  Jr.,  appointment  of,  723 

Ward,  Hallett  S.,  makes  address,  506  n 

Ward,  Mrs.  Vernon  A.,  appointment  of,  728 

Warlick,  John  D.,  appointment  of,  752 

Warren,  J.  K.,  appointment  of,  723 

Warren,  Jule  B.,  appointment  of,  734 

Warren,  Lindsay  C,  accepts  Aycock  statue,  436  n;  appointment  of,  744,  763;  letter 
to,  593;  tribute  paid  to,  406;  works  for  relief  legislation,  556 

Washington  Bicentennial,  proclaimed,  90 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  work  mentioned,  115 

Washington,  George,  purchases  land,  417 

Washington,  Tom,  appointment  of,  728 

Wayne  County,  address  delivered  to  the  voters  of,  456 

Waynick,  Capus  M.,  letter  to,  624;  telegram  from,  631 

Weathers,  Carroll  W.,  appointment  of,  750 

Weathers,  Lee  B.,  appointment  of,  723,  761 

Weaver,  Zebulon  V.,  works  for  relief  legislation,  556 

Webb,  Ernest  V.,  appointment  of,  712 

Webb,  Fay  Lamar,  marries,  xiii;  parents,  xiii 

Webb,  Jas.  L.,  appointment  of,  714;  letter  to,  598 

Webb,  Thos.  H.,  appointment  of,  750 

Webb,  W.  M.,  appointment  of,  752 

Weil,  Leslie,  appointment  of,  743 

Weil,  Lionel,  appointment  of,  718 

Weil,  Mrs.  Lionel,  appointment  of,  725 

Welch,  C.  D.,  appointment  of,  723 

Western  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  appointments  on  board  of,  724 

Wharton,  E.  P.,  appointment  of,  733 

Wheatley,  C.  R.,  appointment  of,  720 

Whedbee,  Charles,  appointment  of,  735,  760;  on  executive  committee,  693 

Wheeler,  George,  appointment  of,  755 

Whitaker,  John  C.,  appointment  of,  734 

White,  John,  sent  to  England,  444 

White,  T.  S.,  appointment  of,  735 

White,  W.  E.,  appointment  of,  713 

White,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  740 

Whitford,  Mrs.  John  D.,  appointment  of,  736 

Whiting,  W.  H.  C,  commands  Fort  Fisher,  443 

Whitley,  L.  G.,  appointment  of,  718 

Whitlock,  P.  C,  appointment  of,  725,  733 

Wickersham,  George  W.,  letter  to,  580 

Wiggins,  Ella  May,  arrests  made  for  murder  of,  494;  death  of,  492  n 

Wiggins,  J.  L.,  appointment  of,  735 

Williams,  Mrs.  Marshall  F.,  appointment  of,  727 

Williams,  Warren  R.,  appointment  of,  717 

Wilmington  bridge,  dedication  of,  139 

Wilmington,  early  history  of,  139;  port  for  blockade  running,  443;  Tea  Party, 
mentioned,  357 

Wilson,  C.  M.,  appointment  of,  730 

Wilson,  J.  K.,  appointment  of,  735 

Wilson,  Louis  R.,  appointment  of,  519,  742;  elevation  of,  130;  member  of  commis- 
sion, 686 

Wilson,  T.  A.,  appointment  of,  xxxv,  719 
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Wilson,  Upton  G.,  letter  from,  632;  letter  to,  634 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  creates  commission,  224;  loves  people,  341;  political  philosophy 
of,  455;  value  of  farm  products  during  administration  of,  462 

Winborne,  J.  W.,  appointment  of,  757 

Winborne,  Stanley,  appointment  of,  753 

Winston,  Francis  D.,  on  joint  committee,  503 

Winston,  Mrs.  Francis  D.,  appointment  of,  747 

Winston,  R.  W.,  appointment  of,  715 

Winston-Salem,  address  delivered  before  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  186 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  address  delivered  at,  186;  for  Negroes,  appoint- 
ments on  board  of,  734 

Wisconsin,  workman's  compensation  in,  99 

Woltz,  A.  E.,  appointment  of,  710,  714 

Wood,  J.  Russell,  appointment  of,  757 

Wood,  Word  H.,  appointment  of,  758,  763 

Woodward,  P.  L.,  appointment  of,  713 

Woodward,  W.  C,  appointment  of,  764 

Works,  George  A.,  employed  as  director,  687;  heads  commission,  678;  makes 
report,  692 

Worthy,  F.  S.,  appointment  of,  722 

Wreck  Commission,  appointments  of,  745 

Wright,  R.  H.,  appointment  of,  756 

Wrightsville  Beach  officers,  appointments  of,  757 

I  adkin  County  Road  Commission,  appointment  of,  759 
Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  celebration,  address  at,  357 
Young,  Chas,  S.,  appointment  of,  738 

J-j^aXy,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  740 
Zoeller,  E.  V.,  appointment  of,  738 


